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INTRODUCTIOlf. 

To  prove  the  advantages  of  a  general  diffusion  of  lite- 
Fftture,  among  all  classes  and  both  sexes,  happily  for  me,  no 
arguments  are  necessary.  Throughout  our  country  the 
truth  of  the  proposition  is  felt,  its  utility  acknowledged; 
^d  tlie  result  of  the  experiment  of  universal  instruction  is 
considered  as  involving  within  its  practicability  and  influ- 
ence the  perfection  of  our  social  happiness,  and  the  perpe- 
tuity of  our  dearest  privile^^.  It  is  this  public  enthusi- 
asm in  the  cause  of  education  which  encourages  the  nu- 
merous aspirants  for  fame,  or  profit,  to  send  forth  their 
periodicals  in  every  form  that  fancy  can  devise  to  attract, 
and  under  every  name  ingenuity  can  discover  to  allure. 
These  publications,  depending,  as  they  necessarily  must, 
on  the  patronage  of  individuals  for  support,  cannot  always 
succeed,  even  when  meriting  success;  they  doubtless  some- 
times fail  in  consequence  of  the  indolence  or  inability  of 
those  who  conduct  them.  But  if  the  motives,  which 
prompted  the  imdertaking,  be  pure  and  praise-worthy,  a 
ndlure  should  not  be  considered  as  disgraceful. 

In  this  age  of  innovation,  perhaps  no  experiment  will 
have  an  influence  more  important  on  the  character  and 
happiness  of  our  society,  than  the  granting  to  females  the 
advantages  of  a  systematic  and  thorough  education.  The 
honor  of  this  triumph,  in  favor  of  intellect  over  lonrr  es- 
tablished prejudices,  belongs  to  the  men  of  America.  They 
appear  willing  to  risk  the  hazard  of  proving,  experimen- 
tally, whether  that  degree  of  literature,  which  only  caa 
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qualify  woman  to  become  a  rational  comiiam<m,  an  in- 
structive as  well  as  agreeable  friend,  be  compatible  with 
the  cheerful  discharge  of  her  domestic  duties,  and  that 
delicacy  of  feeling,  and  love  of  retirement,  which  nature  sa 
obviously  imposes  on  the  sex.  To  make  the  plan  as  com- 
pletely successful  as  its  most  sanguine  advocates  can  desire, 
it  is  only  necessary  that  the  ladies  should  be  fully  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  the  privileges  now  accorded  them;  not 
that  they  may  usurp  the  station,  or  encroach  on  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  man;  but  that  each  individual  may  lend  her 
aid  to  perfect  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  those 
within  her  sphere.  It  is  that  mothers  may  be  competent  to 
the  task  of  instructing  their  children,  training  them  from  in- 
fancy to  the  contemplation  and  love  of  all  that  is  great  and 
good,  and  the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue.  Then  the  sons 
of  the  republic  will  become  polished  pillars  in  the  temple 
of  our  national  glory,  and  tne  daughters  bright  gems  to 
adorn  it. 

Every  effort,  therefore,  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  men^ 
tal  improvement,  is  certainly  deserving  of  attention  from  a 
people  who  acknowledge  no  honorary  distinctions,  save 
those  acquired  by  superior  personal,  merit,  or  talent,  or  vir- 
tue. And  while  offering  the  Ladies^  Magazint  to  public 
notice,  and  soliciting  patronage,  the  editor  flatters  herself 
she  shall,  at  least,  receive  the  good  wishes  of  the  conmiuni- 
ty  in  her  behalf. 

This  Magazine,  although  ostensibly  designed  for  the  la- 
dies, b  not  intended  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  female 
literature.  The  gentlemen  are  respectfully  invited  to  ex- 
amine its  contents.  If  they  find  nothing  which  promises 
advantage  to  their  own  minds,  yet  they  will  not  surely  with- 
hold their  support,  if  convinced  of  the  utility  of  the  plan, 
and  that  it  is  calculated  to  please  and  instruct  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  them. 

Will  not  the  husband,  while  compelled  by  the  duties  of 
his  vocation  to  leave  the  partner  of  his  fortunes  in  a  solita- 
rv  home,  rejoice  that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  afford  her 
the  means  of  agreeably  beguiling  the  interval  of  his  ab-^ 
sence?  He  may  rest  assured,  that  nothing  found  on  the 
pages  of  this  publication,  shall  cause  her  to  be  less  assidu- 
ous in  preparing  for  his  reception,  or  less  sincere  in  wel- 
coming his  return. 

The  father,  wishing  to  bestow  on  hjs  children  a  memento 
of  his  affection,  which  shall  be  a  source  of  improvement  to 
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the  objects  of  his  fond  solicitude — ^will  not  he  give  his  name 
as  a  patron  of  this  work?  where  nothing  shall  be  found  to 
weaken  parental  authority,  or  foster  that  fervor  of  the  ima- 
gination, which,  when  imdisciplined  by  reading  and  reflec- 
tion, often  hurries  youth,  of  either  sex,  into  those  follies 
and  extravagancies  ilikni  disturb  family  concord,  and  destroy 
domestic  felicity. 

The  brother,  about  to  "  set  out  on  his  stormy  career,'' 
will  not  he  ffladly  embrace  the  opportunity  to  ofier  the 
Magazine  to  mose  dear  and  tender  relatives,  whose  hearts 
are  anxious  for  his  prosperity?  He  may,  though  far  sepa- 
rated from  the  household  band,  feel  confident,  that  the  ties 
of  kindred  affection  will  be  sacredly  cherished,  by  the  ex- 
ainples  exhibited  in  this  work. 

The  lover,  aye,  the  favored  lover — on  him  we  confident- 
ly depend  for  support.  He  will  no  longer,  when  bidding 
adieu  to  the  "  lady  of  his  love,"  request  her  to  gaze  on  that 
inconstant  thing,  the  moon,  so  often  obscured  by  clouds, 
and  then  remember  her  vows.  He  will  present  her  his  sub- 
scription for  the  Ladies'  Magazine;  and  the  sweet  smile  with 
which  the  gift  is  received,  will  recur.  Tike  a  dream  of  light, 
to  his  memory,  while  reflecting  that  the  soft  eyes  of  his 
charmer  are,  for  his  sakty  often  employed  on  its  pure  pages, 
while  her  fancy,  and  taste,  and  mind,  are  improving  by  its 
scenes,  characters,  and  sentiments. 

The  Editor  does  not  ask  this  patronage,  nor  offer  these 
pledges,  depending  on  her  own  resources  to  merit  the  one, 
or  r^eem  the  other.  But  she  is  confident,  those  friends, 
who  have  so  generously  interested  themselves  in  her  favor, 
will  continue  their  assistance;  and  their  names,  were  she  at 
liberty  to  reveal  them,  would  at  once  satisfy  the  public,  that 
the  work  will  be  deserving  the  rank  it  has  assumed;  that  of 
a  miscellany,  which,  although  devoted  to  general  literature, 
is  more  expressly  designed  to  mark  the  progress  of  female 
improvement,  and  cherish  the  effusions  of  female  intellect. 

The  present  number  will  better  exhibit  the  plan  intended 
to  be  followed  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  matter, 
than  a  labored  paragraph  on  the  subject.  However,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  the  work  will  be  national — ^be 
American; — and  well  written  communications,  whether  po- 
^ms,  letters,  sketches,  tales,  or  essays,  descriptive  of  Ameri- 
can scenery,  character,  and  manners,  will  be  most  welcome 
to  its  pages. 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  quite  unnecessary  to  add^  that 
competition,  even  were  it  possible^  with  any  established  litera- 
ry journal,  is  neither  wished  nor  intended.  The  coaducton 
of  those  publications  which  have  already  acquired  a  repu- 
tation,  and  are  enjoying  the  reward  of  their  labors,  will  not 
surely,  frown  on  this  attempt  because  it  is  unprecedented, 
or  endeavor  to  perplex  the  task  of  one  already  trembling  for 
the  issue  of  an  enterprise  in  which  she  has  reluctuitly  en- 
gaged. She  would  now  hardly  dare  proceed,  did  not  hope 
sometimes  whisper — 


'Our  doubts  are  traitors, 


And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win. 
By  fearing  to  attempt." 


THE  FATAL  PROMISE, 

"  Yes,  we  must  part — 'tis  heayen's  decree- 
But  keep  my  true  lore  token,  . 

The  ring  of  gold  I  gave  to  thee; 
My  TOW  shall  ne*er  be  broken; — 

I  pledged  thee  dien  this  faithful  heart. 
And  said,  though  Ihte  should  sdter. 

And  friends  deny,  and  hope  depart. 
My  heart  was  thine  lor  ever. 

Nay,  plead  not,  love,7-it  must  be  so; 

My  mother,  should  I  wed.  thee. 
She  doom'd  me  to  a  life  of  wo! 

And  tis  for  that  Pre  fled  thee-<* 
My  mother— O!  I  see  her  now. 

Her  cold  cheek's  clayey  whiteness; 
I>eath's  dew  upon  her  marble  brow. 

In  her  eye  his  glassy  brightness! 

And  then  the  dying  smile  that  wreathed 

Her  rigid,  sunken  features. 
When  I  the  iktal  promise  breathed!— 

~^y  Ood!  why  must  thy  creatures 
Be  tortured  thosl— but  plead  not,  love. 

The  promise  halh  been  given. 
My  mother  bore  my  frith  above. 

For  she  was  ripe  for  heaven. 
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And  ^Midly  did  ihe  cherish  »•, 

And  I  was  reared  to  kindly. 
Indulged  in  all— save  loye  for  thee— 

I  will  not  err  80  blindly. 
As  deem  her  cmelly  inclined. 

That  thne  apart  the  tore  ua^ 
O,  no— to  her  prophetic  miMi, 

A  ftorm  of  grief  waa  o'er  «§• 

Then  fare  thee  well — I  bow  me  down« 

And  tnut  the  grace  of  heaven, 
Perchance  beneath  thia  angry  frowo^ 

A  sanbeam  may  be  giren; 
I  will  not  bid  thee  cooatant  prove. 

But  when  lile'i  ties  are  broken, 
WeHl  meet,  my  love,  well  meet  above  !— 

Farewell— b«tt  keep  my  token.'* 

A  deep  and  narrow  grave  they've  made. 

Where  droops  yon  pensive  willow. 
There  she  who  oft  had  wept  and  prayed, 

Sleepe  on  death's  dreamless  pillow; 
And  there,  reclined  that  grave  beside. 

The  youth  displayed  her  token— 
**  I  come,  my  love^' — he  faintly  sighed — 

The  ties  of  life  are  broken! 

CORNBUA. 


SKETCHES  OF  AMERICAN  CHARACTER. 

NO.  I. 

WALTER    WILSON. 

Travellers,  who  have  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  always 
dwell  with  peculiar  delight  on  the  sunny  skies  of  itsJy ;  and 
a  host  of  aomestic  writers,  never,  perhaps,  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  existence,  beyond  that  seeming  boundary 
where  their  eyes  first  beheld  the  horizon  apparently  closing 
around  them,  join  their  voices  in  the  chorus  of  the  sunny 
skies  of  Italy! 

Let  them  lard  their  poems  and  stories  with  threadbare 
descriptions  of  the  "  rosy  twilight,"  and  "  silvery  moon- 
beams,'*  and  "gorgeous  sunrise" — I  confess,  these  copied 
delineations  have  little  interest  for  me. — America,  "  my 
own,  my  native  land" — 0!  the  rudest  mountain,  and  wildf- 
est  wood  of  thy  varied  landscape,  is  far  dearer  to  my  heart, 
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and  more  inspiring  to  my  imaffination,  than  the  sublime  an- 
tiquities and  unrivalled  natural  charms  of  that  clime,  where 
*'  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine."  It  is  the  free  ex- 
pression of  that  spirit,  which,  when  irradiated  by  liberty, 
and  instructed  by  knowledge,  is  all  but  divine,  that  ^ves  to 
Americans  their  peculiar  characteristics.  To  exhibit  some 
of  those  traits,  originated  by  our  free  institutions,  in  their 
manifold  and  minute  effects  on  the  minds,  manners,  and  ha- 
bits of  the  citizens  of  our  republic,  is  the  design  of  these 
sketches.  How  well  the  design  is  fulfilled,  time,  and  the 
decision  of  the  public  taste,  must  decide. 

Walter  Wilson  was  the  only  child  of  a  man  who  had 
once  been  an  eminent  merchant  in  Boston,  but  losses  and 
misfortunes  suddenly  reduced  him  to  bankruptcy,  and 
he  died,  broken-hearted,  before  Walter  had  attained  his 
seventh  year.  Mrs.  Wilson  with  her  little  boy,  then  retired 
to  the  house  of  her  father,  a  £ood  industrious  farmer,  re- 
siding in  the  county  of  Franklin,  where  she  might  have 
dwelt  in  quietness,  had  not  the  elevation  from  which  she 
had  fallen,  and  which,  in  truth,  she  had  not  borne  very 
meekly,  continually  mortified  her  pride.  Her  impatient 
repinings  were  not  heard  with  much  sympathy  by  her  own 
family,  and  she  was  driven  as  much  by  necessity  as  inclina- 
tion, to  pour  forth  her  sorrows  to  her  young  son.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  confessed,  she  dwelt  quite  as  pathetically 
on  the  loss  of  her  fine  house  and  fine  furniture,  fine  horses 
and  fine  carriages,  as  on  the  loss  of  that  husband  to  whom 
she  was  indebted  for  all  her  finery.  She  was  a  weak  wo- 
man— ^too  highly  elated  in  prosperity,  too  easily  depressed 
by  adversity — ^not  considering  that  both  are  situations  of 
trial;  that  tnere  is  but  one  path  which  leads  to  eternal  life, 
and  so  we  gain  it,  the  consideration  is  trivial,  whether  it  be 
beneath  the  gairish  sunbeams  of  the  one,  or  groping  our 
tearful  way  through  the  dark  shadows  of  the  other.  But 
lessons  of  true  humility,  or  useful  exertion,  were  never 
taught  by  the  precepts,  or  examples,  of  Mrs.  Wilson;  and 
Wwter,  till  her  death,  which  occurred  when  he  was  about 
fifteen,  had  done  little,  save  repine  at  the  cruelty  of  fortune, 
or  form  wild  schemes  of  future  success  and  grandeur,  which 
neither  his  temperament,  nor  habits,  seemed  in  the  least 
calculated  to  realize.  He  was  proud,  passionate,  and  vision- 
ary, and  though  not  idle,  a  very  reluctant  boy,  whenever 
manual  labor  was  included  in  his  tasks.  These  were  the 
dark  shades  of  his  character — ^now  for  the  sunny  side,  and 
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that  I  like  to  portray  far  the  best.  His  feelings  were  just 
like  his  countenance,  open,  ingenuous,  noble-— his  heart 
quick,  as  the  flash  of  his  dark  eve,  in  the  cause  of  the  op- 
pressed; and  tender  as  the  smile  that  played  on  his  lip, 
while  gazing  on  the  faces  of  those  he  loved.  And  he  pos- 
ttssed  that  surest  pledge  of  virtue  in  the  dependent^  a  grate- 
ful miad;  joined  with  a  sense  of  honor  so  scrupulous,  that 
he  would  have  died  rather  than  betraved  a  trust  reposed  in 
him,  or  violated  a  promise  voluntarilv  given.  It  was  on 
the  right  direction  of  these  qualities,  that  his  grandfather,  a 
cautious,  shrewd  old  citizen,  who  had  fought  in  the  battles 
of  the  revolution,  and  assisted  in  the  formation  of  more 
than  one  constitution  designed  for  the  government  of  free- 
men, built  his  hopes  of  the  future  success  of  the  destitute 
orphan.  But  how  to  manage  him  judiciously  was  the  ques- 
tion. He  had  never  been  subjected  to  much  restraint,  and 
his  spirit  would  spurn  at  the  contumely  and  wrongs  the 
poor  are  often  exjposed  to  receive  from  th^  rich.  He  was 
naturally  romantic,  and  had  not  been  inured  to  steady  ex- 
otion,  and  would  probably  be  discouraged  if  a  life  of  la-  \ 
bor  was  proposed  as  the  only  means  by  which  greatness 
might  be  achieved.  His  grandfather  had  a  friend,  an 
ol^&shioned  fiirmer  like  himself,  and  moreover  rich  and 
without  sons,  who  offered  to  take  the  boy.  It  was  an 
excellent  place,  if  plenty  of  food,  and  plenty  of  work, 
good  instructions,  and  pious  examples,  are  considered  of 

Srimary  importance.  The  grandfather  thought  them  so — 
Falter  was  not  so  easily  satisfied  ;  but  finally,  grati- 
tude to  his  relative,  who  had  so  Jong  supported  him, 
made  him  yield  to  his  wishes,  and  consent  to  dwell  with 
Mr.  Ezekiel  Clark,  for  the  space  of  three  years.  If  in  that 
time  his  objections  to  the  occupation  of  agriculture  should 
not  be  removed,  his  grandfatner  promised  to  aid  him  to 

{prepare  himself  for  something  more  consonant  to  his  wishes, 
t  is  imposdble,  in  this  limited  sketch,  to  analyze  the  motive 
which  induced  the  old  gentleman  thus  to  dispose  of  Walter, 
whom  he  loved  as  tenaerly  as  he  ever  did  one  of  his  own 
sons.  No  doubt  the  reader,  if  a  young  lady,  thinks  his  des- 
tination very  vulgar — ^wonders  why  he  was  not  sent  to  col- 
lege, or  at  least,  placed  behind  some  counter;  and,  all  inte- 
rest in  the  hero  at  an  end,  prepares  to  turn  to  some  more 
amusing  article.  If  she  does,  she  will  lose  the  description 
of  as  fair  a  girl  as  herself,  besides  one  or  two  love  scenes. 
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It  was  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  last  day 
of  November,  1803,  that  the  family  of  Mr.  Ezekiel  Clark 
was  summoned  to  the  sitting  room  to  attend  family  duties. 
This  was  two  hours  earlier  than  the  usual  season  for  the 
evening  devotions,  but  all  knew  the  reason  of  the  call,  and 
assembled  without  delay.  There,  in  an  old-fashioned  arm- 
chair, before  a  fire  that  seemed  calculated  for  the  meridian 
of  Lapland,  sat  Mr.  Ezekiel  Clark;  at  his  right  hand  stood 
a  three  legged  table,  on  which  lay  the  "  big  ha*  Bible,** 
well  worn,  and  beside  it,  a  small,  neat  edition  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  apparently  new.  Mr.  Clark  was  advanced  in 
years,  sixtjr  or  upwards,  a  tall,  spare,  yet  vigorous  looking 
man,  and  in  his  youth,  probably  handsome;  but  now  his 
face  was  marked  with  the  deep  fines  of  care  and  sorrow, 
while  his  thick,  overhanging  eyebrows,  gave  an  austere 
cast  to  his  coimtenance,  which  was  much  increased  by  his 
habitual  gravity.  With  her  chair  nestled  close  to  his  side, 
and  hand  reclining  on  his  knee,  sat  his  daughter,  his  only 
one,  and  a  fkirer  girl  could  not  be  found  in  all  the  country. 

I  dislike  full  length  descriptions  of  beauty.  Who  does 
not  know  that  a  handsome  woman  must  have  a  fair  com- 
plexion, bright  eyes,  ruby  lips,  and  all  the  etcetera  of  loveli- 
ness, requisite  to  take  captive  the  affections  of  lordly  man? 
These  choice  gifts  had  bc«n  showered  upon  the  fair  Fanny — 
(that  was  her  name;  had  she  ever  attended  a  boarding 
school,  it  would  probably  have  been  fwvelized  into  Frances; 
but  the  advantages  of  a  fashionable  education  she  never  had 
enjoyed,  and  so  I  shall  call  her  as  her  father  always  called 
her — Fanny;) — ^with  a  prodigality  that  marked  her  for  a 
favorite  of  nature;  yet  I  cannot  be  positive  of  the  color  of 
her  hair,  whether  it  wa<«  black,  brown,  or  chesmit. 

The  qualities  of  her  mind  and  temper  demand  more  par- 
ticular scrutiny.  She  was  the  youngest  of  eight  children 
that  a  beloved  wife  had  borne  to  Mr.  Clark.  The  others 
all  died  yoimg;  and  as  these  human  blossoms,  one  by  one, 
were  withered,  the  heart  of  the  mother  sunk  beneath  her 

frief.  She  died  of  a  lingering  consumption,  and  the  little 
'anny,  then  but  five  years  old,  only  remained  to  console 
her  father.  It  might  naturally  be  supposed  she  would  be 
much  indulged — ^biit  it  was  not  so.  Mr.  Clark  was  a  genu- 
ine descendant  of  the  pilgrims,  pious  even  to  enthusiasm, 
and  pursuing  what  he  deemed  the  path  of  duty,  with  a  re- 
solution that  savored  of  sternness.  Strict  in  family  duties, 
and  family  government,  even  to  rigidness,  he  would  have 
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thought  it  an  infrin^ment  of  the  decalogue  to  have  indulg- 
ed, with  his  child,  in  that  playful  hilarity  which  good  peo- 
£now  deem  so  innocent  and  laudable.  But  Fanny  loved 
{either  with  a  reverence  so  deep,  so  grateful,  that  all  his 
commands  were  pleasant.  She  even  watched  to  anticipate 
his  wishes,  and  although,  had  she  followed  the  impulses  of 
her  own  happy  and  buoyant  heart,  she  would  have  sung 
and  danced  from  mommg  till  night;  yet  whenever  she 
caught  her  father's  voice,  hers  sunk  to  soft  murmurs;  and 
wh^  die  heard  his  step,  her  own  was  demure  as  a  quaker's. 
Tet  it  was  not  that  he  did  not  love  her  sweet  tones;  they 
thrilled  every  fibre  of  his  heart,  and  often  charmed  him 
"  even  to  tears" — ^but  he  did  not  dare  indulge  his  tender 
and  delighted  feelings,  he  so  feared  he  should  idolize  her; 
he  so  trembled  lest  he  should  lose  her.  He  was  like  the 
miser  who  can  only  count  his  gold  in  secret,  lest  some  one 
bdiolding  hb  treasure,  should  rob  him  of  the  precious  de- 
posite.  He  always  prayed  for  her,  but  he  never  caressed 
ner;  even  when  she  drew  her  chair  so  close  to  his,  and 
looked  up  in  his  face  with  9ich  confiding  fondness,  he  did 
not  smile  upon  her.  But  she  knew  he  loved  her,  and  to 
retain  and  merit  his  aflfection,  was  her  study  and  pride.  O, 
she  was  a  sweet  girl!  as  my  as  a  swallow,  and  yet  gentle  as 
a  dove — ^persevering,  and  yet  flexible;  just  the  disposition 
for  a  woman,  a  wife;  a  spirit  that  can  accommodate  itself  to 
the  wishes  and  humors  of  those  on  whom  it  is  dependent 
for  happiness,  and  yet  retain  sufficient  firmness  to  act  with 
decinon  when  circumstances  shall  require  its  exertion. 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  character  of  Fanny,  (how  could 
it  be  avoided?)  that  I  must  be  brief  in  the  notice  of  the  per- 
sonige  seated  next  her.  And  yet  to  delineate  half  her  pe- 
culiarities, would  fill  half  a  volume,  and  her  sayings  and  do- 
ings would  form  a  folio.  She  was  no  other  than  Miss  Ju- 
dSi  Clark,  better  known  in  the  family  and  neighborhood 
by  the  name  of  aunt  Judy,  the  sister  of  Mr.  Ezekiel  Clark; 
and  ever  since  the  decease  of  his  wife,  had  been  his  house- 
keeper. She  was  a  working,  talking,  bustling. body,  and 
one  who  never  omitted  an  opportunity  of  giving  good  ad- 
vice to  any  person,  let  them  be  ever  so  mean,  or  miserable, 
who  would  listen  to  her  harangues.     If  she  did  not  always 

S*ve  assistance  to  those  who  needed  it,  it  was  because  she 
d  not  see  it  to  be  her  duty.     She  was  the  reverse  of  her 
brother  in  many  things,  and  perhaps  the  difference  cannot 
he  better  explained  than  by  saying,  that  while  she  wir? 
VOL.  I. NO.  I.  2 
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boasting  of  her  knowledge  of  the  law,  he  was  silently  obey- 
ing its  injunctions.  Yet  she  was  an  excellent  housekeeper, 
and  proud  of  her  housekeeping;  in  short,  one  of  your  nota* 
bles;  a  character  not  so  common  now  as  twenty  years  since. 
She  was  seated,  very  erect,  in  a  low  chair,  her  knitting  work 
on  her  lap,  but  covered  with  her  pocket-handkerchief, 
which  would  wholly  have  concealed  it,  had  not  one  unman- 
nerly needle  thrust  itself  through  a  small  bole  she  had  that 
very  evening,  to  her  great  consternation,  burnt  while  nnok- 
ing.  Her  visage  was  thin  and  sharp,  and  her  features,  and 
the  lines  of  her  countenance,  denoted  no  predominant  pas- 
sion, save  extreme  carefulness;  yet  her  spectacles  were  now 
raised  upon  her  forehead,  and  her  hands  reverently  folded 
upon  her  lap^  as  if  she  had  cast  aside  all  worldly  thoughts, 
while  preparing  to  attend  the  reading  of  the  Holy  word. 
Let  us  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  her  worship— «he  certain- 
ly made  a  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  duty;  the  posture  she 
had  assumed,  was  to  her  active  habits,  a  penance;  for  never, 
during  waking  hours,  were  her  hands  seen  folded,  except  at 
the  morning  and  evening  devotions.  But  even  then,  she 
was  not  wholly  freed  from  anxiety.  Her  attention  was  of- 
ten diverted  from  her  religious  meditations,  by  the  pranks 
of  a  roguish  looking  urchin,  who  sat  in  the  comer,  on  her 
left.  A  little  curly  headed  Jonathan,  who  had  been  be- 
queathed, by  his  dying  mother,  to  the  care  of  aunt  Judy, 
and  whom  she  loved,  three  excepted,  the  best  of  any  human 
being.  But  he  loved  play,  even  better  than  he  did  aunt 
Jud^;  and  was  now,  from  his  low  stool,  slyly  pulling  and 
teasing  two  venerable  cats,  that  lay  sleeping  on  a  rug,  placed 
purposely  for  them,  near  the  fire. 

One  other  figure  completed  the  group  around  the  hearth. 
Nearly  opposite  aunt  Judy,  and  beyond  the  table,  on  the 
right  hand  of  Mr.  Clark,  sat  a  young  man,  aj^arently  sunk 
in  profound  thought.  The  air  of  his  countenance  was  lofty, 
almost  to  haughtiness — and  yet,  there  was  something  in  the 
expression  of  his  very  handsome  features,  that  attracted, 
almost  fascinated,  every  beholder.  It  was  the  expression  of 
generous  feeling,  that  promised  sympathy;  of  open  sinceri- 
ty, that  invited  confidence;  and  few,  who  rejrard  the  face 
as  an  index  of  the  mind,  would  have  hesitated  to  trust  him 
as  a  friend,  and  fewer  still  would  have  wished  to  have  pro- 
voked him  to  become  an  enemy.  That  youth  was  Walter 
Wilson.  It  was  the  day  of  his  emancipation — he  was  twen- 
ty-one; and  the  family  were  thus  early  assembled,  that  they 
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■ugkt  dil  unite  once  more  in  worshipping  the  Most  High, 
Were  Walter  departed  to  a  school,  in  a  distant  town, 
whidi  be  had  engaged  to  instruct  daring  the  winter. 

Mr.  Clark  re^l  a  ch^ter  composedly,  but  in  a  much 
lower  tone  than  usual — ^perhaps  that  was  the  reason  why 
neitb^  Walter  nor  Fanny  heard  one  word  of  the  matter. 
Aunt  Judy  could  not  attend  strictly  to  -the  reading,  as  she 
was  obliged  to  keep  one  eye  constantly  fixed  on  the  rogue 
in  the  comer,  while  sundry  shakes  of  her  head  denoted  her 
displeasure  at  his  conduct.  Then  followed  the  prayer,  in 
which  Mr.  Clark  deviated  so  far  from  his  usual  form,  as 
lo  p^ition,  earnestly,  that  the  path  of  duty  might  be  made 
plain  to  the  one  about  to  go  out  from  them — ^tnat  he  might 
be  kept  from  temptation,  and  preserved  from  evil;  and  that 
they  might  all  meet  again,  if  not  in  this  vale  of  tears,  yet  in 
the  heaven  of  joy  above.  Aunt  Judy,  as  a  response,  uttered 
a  sigh  so  deep,  it  nearly  resembled  a  groan — Walter  stood 
witb  his  lips  firmly  compressed,  and  every  nerve  wrought 
up  to  endure,  if  possible,  without  betraying  his  feelings; 
he  did  not  relax  for  aunt  Judy's  groan.  But  when  Jie 
heard  a  soft,  low  sigh,  that  he  knew  was  breathed  by  Fan- 
ny, his  knees  trembled  so  violently,  he  was  compelled  to 
I^  against  the  mantel-piece  for  support.  When  Mr.  Clark 
had  ended  his  praver,  he  took  up  from  the  table  the  small 
Bible,  and  advancing  one  step  towards  Walter,  said — ^4t  is 
now  mv  duty,  Walter,  to  say  you  are  free.  You  have  been 
a  faithml  and  a  good  boy;  not  that  I  can  say  you  have  al- 
ways done  your  duty;  but  we  all  have  our  short-comings, 
and  you  have  behaved  much  better  than  I  expected  when  I 
took  you.  I  hope  and  pray  you  will  continue  to  do  well, 
and  as  a  guide  to  your  path,  I  give  you  the  word  of  God. 
Study  it,  Walter,  and  you  will,  I  trust,  become  wise  unto  sal- 
vation. And  if,  in  this  world,  you  meet  with  any  trials  in 
which  I  can  assist  you,  call  upon  me  as  your  friend,  your 
fiither." 

His  voice  sank  as  he  pronounced  the  last  word,  but  not 
one  word  viras  so  distinctly  heard  bv  Walter;  and  as  he  re- 
turned the  fervent  pressure  of  the  old  man's  hand,  the  tears 
swelled  in  his  eyes.  Aunt  Judy  sobbed  audibly,  and  would 
doubtless  have  cried  outright,  had  she  not  felt  it  her  duty, 
while  her  brother  was  speaking,  to  reprimand  little  Jona- 
than, which  she  did  in  a  whisper,  by  telling  him  that  ^^  if 
he  did  not  let  them  'ere  cats  alone,  and  behave  himself,  she 
would,  as  soon  as  ever  Walter  was  gone,  whip  him  till  she 
took  his  skin  off."     For  the  credit  of  her  humanity,  how- 
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ever,  I  will  record,  that  she  had  not  the  least  intention  of 
Executing  her  threat. 

A  man  now  entered  the  room  to  say  he  waited  for  Walter. 
"We  must  bid  you  good  bye,  Walter,"  said  aunt  Judy,  of- 
fering him  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  wiped  her 
eyes — **but  where  is  Fanny?  Fanny!"  she  continued  in  a 
loud  tone — "  Where  can  the  girl  be  gone  to,  I  wonder?" 

*'  Bid  Fanny  &rewell  for  me,"  said  Walter,  in  a  low. 
voice,  and  then  again  pressing  the  hand  of  Mr.  Clark,  he 
rushed  from  the  house. 

**  You  may  put  my  trunk  in  the  sleigh,  and  drive  on," 
said  Walter,  to  the  man  who  was  to  accompany  him — "  I 
shall  walk." 

"Walk!  what,  all  the  way  to  your  grandfather's?"  in- 
quired the  man — "Why  it  is  a  good  five  miles,  and  a  plaguy 
rough  road." 

"  No  matter,"  replied  Walter,  in  an  accent  so  impatient, 
it  sounded  angry — "  I  say  I  shall  walk." 

^^  And  walk  you  will,  I  guess,  for  all  of  my  stopping  for 
you,"  muttered  the  felldw,  as  he  drove  off  at  full  speed. 

Walter  slowly  followed  the  jingling  vehicle,  till  he  had 
reached  an  abrupt  angle  in  the  road,  which,  entered  upon, 
soon  shut  out  the  view  of  Mr.  Clark's  dwelling.  Here  the 
youth  paused,  tarried,  and  stood  long,  with  folded  arms, 
gazing  on  the  home  he  had  left.  The  cold  of  winter  had 
already  commenced;  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow, 
that  sparkled  beneath  the  bright  moonlight;  it  was  shining 
as  the  world  appeared  to  Walter,  and  cold  as  his  hopes  on 
entering  it.  The  tall  elms,  that  so  gracefully,  during  sum- 
mer, threw  their  green  foliage  over  the  long,  low,  old-fash- 
ioned building,  now  towered,  revealed  in  all  their  gigantic 
Sroportions,  their  long  bare  arms,  stretched  abroad,  as  if  to 
efend  the  dwelling  tney  had  so  lately  ornamented.  All 
around  was  hushed,  and  while  Walter  stood  there  so  still 
and  lonely,  the  only  living  thing  unsheltered,  he  felt  press- 
ing on  his  heart  that  sense  of  utter  desolateness,  which  per- 
sons of  sensibility,  who,  for  the  first  time,  find  themselves 
alone  in  the  world,  are  doomed  to  suffer.  There  are  few 
sensations  more  painful. 

How  his  hopes,  and  plans,  and  wishes,  had  altered,  since 
he  first  went  to  reside  with  Mr.  Clark!  Fanny  was  then  iust 
twelve.  He  promised  to  stay  three  years;  they  looked  like 
an  eternity  to  him,  he  was  so  anxious  to  mingle  among  men, 
and  hew  himself  a  path  to  fame,  and  do — ^he  knew  not 
what — ^but  "  wonders,  no  doubt."    The  three  years  expir- 
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ed.  Fanny  was  fifteen.  She  loved  Walter,  with  all  the 
innocency  and  truth  of  sisterly  affection.  Every  leisure 
hour  they  planned  some  amusement  together.  During  the 
long  winter  evenings,  when  she  had  Knit  her  thirty  times 
rounds  they  read  the  same  books  together.  Fanny,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  begged  him  to  stay;  could  he  go?  O,  no! 
not  then — ^in  a  few  months  perhaps.  Thus  two  years  pass- 
ed— they  passed  quickly  to  Walter.  One  year  omy  remain- 
ed of  his  minority;  and  during  that,  he  never  once  express- 
ed a  wish  to  go.  And  Jacob  could  not  labor  more  faith- 
fully, while  serving  for  his  beloved  Rachael,  than  Walter 
wrought  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Clark.  Yet  the  intercourse 
bet¥reen  Walter  and  Fanny,  had  assumed  a  character  so  dis- 
tant and  reserved,  that  a  stranger  might  have  thought  them 
wholly  indifferent  to  each  other.  This  reserve  was  the  ef- 
fect of  her  delicacy,  and  his  sense  of  honor  and  fidelity  to 
his  ma^r.  It  was  then  Walter  felt  the  full  bitterness  of  his 
poverty  and  dependence. 

He  loved  Fanny,  even  to  idolatry;  and  yet  he  never 
breathed  a  syllable,  which  a  brother  might  not  have  spoken 
to  a  sister.     Yet  still  he  feared  he  had  not  been  sufficiently 

Sarded,  else  why  had  not  Mr.  Clark  expressed  a  wish  to 
ve  him  reside  longer  with  him,  when  he  so  much  needed 
help?  "  He  suspects  I  love  Fanny,"  murmured  the  youth 
to  himself.  A  convulsive  movement  for  a  moment  agitated 
his  features.  Then  clenching  his  hand  firmly,  he  exclaim- 
ed— "And  I  will  yet  be  worthy  of  her  love!"  And  plung- 
ing down  the  steep  road,  he  pursued  his  way  with  a  speed 
that  seemed  calculated  to  overtake  his  companion. 

In  truth,  Walter  was  not  the  only  person  who  wondered 
whv  he  was  suffered  to  depart.  Aunt  Judy  owned  her  as- 
tonishment; but  as  economy  was  as  much  ner  hobby  as  it 
eTer  was  Adam  Smith's,  the  only  difference  being  that  his 
was  poKiieal^  hers,  personal — she  resolved  all  her  doubts  by 
reflecting,  that  probably,  her  brother  knew  of  some  person 
he  could  hire,  who  would  work  cheaper  than  Walter. 

The  next  momiiig  saw  a  very  sober  looking  group  as- 
sembled around  the  breakfast  table  of  Mr.  Ezekiel  Clark. 
"  I  took  a  bad  cold  yesterday,  and  could  not  sleep  much  last 
night,"  said  Mr.  Clark. 

"  I  had  terrible  bad  dreams,  and  my  sleep  did  not  do  me 
one  bit  of  good,"  said  aunt  Judy. 

Fanny  said  not  a  word;  but,  judging  by  her  swollen  eye 
and  pale  cheek,  she  had  rested  no  better  than  the  others. 
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A  fortnight  passed,  and  no  news  from  Walter — another  fort- 
night, and  a  letter  came  to  Mr.  Clarjt. 

^'  Pray,  how  does  Walter  like  his  school?  how  many 
scholars  does  he  have?  when  is  he  coming  home?"  eagerly 
demanded  aunt  Judy;  huddling  question  upon  question, 
with  true  feminine  volubility. 

^^  He  says  nothing  at  all  about  his  school,"  replied  ber 
brother,  gravely,  and  glancing  his  eve  on  his  daughter. 

^'  You  needn't  look  to  Fanny,"  said  aunt  Judy,  pettishly, 
provoked  that  her  questions  were  all  vain, — ^^as  if  she 
wanted  to  hear  any  thing  about  Walter.  She  hasn't  men- 
tioned his  name  since  he  went  away,  and  I  don't  believe  she 
cares  whether  he  is  dead  or  alive." 

Fanny  was  employed  making  a  coat  of  crimson  flannel, 
which  aunt  Judy  had  taken  particular  pains  to  color  for 
little  Jonathan.  During  the  time  her  father  was  reading 
the  letter,  she  had  busily  continued  her  work;  but  aunt  Ju- 
dy afterwards  declared,  she  never,  ''  in  all  the  days  of  her 
life,  see  such  a  looking  button*-hole  as  one  that  Fanny  made 
on  that  crimson  suit.'^  Her  face  was  pale  as  marble  when 
her  father  first  looked  upon  her;  at  aunt  Judy's  remark,  it 
was  colored  to  her  forehead — even  her  neck  and  hands  were 
as  crimson  as  Jonathan's  coat. 

A  smile  of  tenderness,  mingled  with  a  shade  of  sorrow, 
passed  over  the  usually  fixed,  and  almost  stern  features  of 
Mr.  Clark.  He  collected  his  writing  materials,  and  sat 
<Iown  to  answer  Walter's  letter;  but  what  he  wrote,  aunt 
Judy,  with  all  her  fidgeting,  could  not  discover.    « 

llie  months  passed  on;  but  if  we  credit  aunt  Judy,  they 
passed  heavily.  She  always  declared  it  was  the  most  mol- 
oncAoZy  winter  she  ever  experienced.  *'And  Fanny,"  she 
said,  ^^was  so  downspirited  and  moping,  she  raly  feared  the 
girl  was  going  into  a  consumption." 

At  such  remarks,  Fanny  would  try  to  smile;  but  if  her 
father  heard  them,  the  look  of  pity  and  endearment  he  al- 
ways threw  upon  her,  would  brmg  tears  to  her  eyes. 

It  was  towards  the  last  of  March,  and  on  the  evening  of 
a  stormy,  blusteting  day,  such  as  frequently  occur  at  the 
vernal  equinox,  that  Mr.  Clark  sat  down  to  read  his  usual 
portion  of  scripture.  He  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  sacred 
volume,  and  given  the  preparatory  hem,  when  the  outer 
door  unclosed,  and  a  lij^ht  step  was  heard  traversing  the 
long,  narrow  entry.  The  sitting  room  door  was  flung 
open. 
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^^  Walter!'' — exdaimed  Mr.  Clark,  in  the  deep  bass  tones 
rfhkffottural  voice,  seidng  one  of  the  youth's  nands. 

*^  l^ter!" — screained  aunt  Judy,  a  full  octave  above  the 
Uffhest  treUe  notes  she  ever  before  used--as  she  caught  the 
other. 

"  Walter!"  murmured  Fanny,  in  a  voice  sweeter  to  his 
car  than  the  breathing  of  an  Jfiolian  harp,  as  disengaging 
himself  firom  the  grasp  of  her  father  and  aunt,  he  pressed 
both  her  hands  in  bis,  and  while  she  sunk  into  the  chair 
from  which  die  had  partly  risen,  just  touched  his  lips  to  her 
forehead. 

The  action  was  unnoticed  b^  aunt  Judy,  who  had  stooped 
to  pick  upher  spectacles,  which  had  fallen  in  her  hurry  to 
wdcome  Walter;  and  which  she  would  not  have  had  broken, 
for  a  kifls  from  the  handsomest  young  man  in  the  universe. 
If  Mr.  Clark  saw  the  slight  caress,  the  smile  that  beamed  on 
hb  features,  while  he  pointed  Walter  to  a  seat  in  his  usual 
place,  did  not  argue  displeasure. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  Fanny  now?"  said  aunt  Judy. 
<<  I  shouldn't  think  Walter's  coming  home  was  any  occasion 
for  tears." 

"  We  will  proceed  in  the  duties  of  the  evening,"  said  her 
brother,  solemnly,  as  he  just  glanced  on  his  daughter. 

"  You  may  have  Fanny,"  said  Mr.  Clark  to  Walter  the 
next  day — *'but,  as  I  told  you  in  my  letter,  you  must  not 
marry  till  next  November.  Manage  for  yourself  one  year. 
Go,  hire  yourself  out,  and  be  steady  and  industrious;  you 
will  gain  much  usefiil  knowledge,  and  next  fall  come  home 
here,  and  you  shall  be  as  my  own  son.  Fanny,  too,  has 
need  of  learning  many  things,  before  she  will  oe  fitted  to 
manage  a  family." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  responded  aunt  Judy.  "  Fanny  never 
has  cared  whether  she  knew  how  to  bake,  or  brew,  or  any 
such  necessary  matters,  if  she  could  only  skip  and  sing. 
But  I  hope  now  she  will  be  more  steady,  and  mind  how  I 
season  my  pies;  the  wedding  cake  I  shan't  let  her  try  to 
niake,  for  it  would  be  a  bad  sign,  besides  a  very  great  waste, 
if  the  wedding  cake  should  be  spoiled." 

"These  wild,  idle  boys  sometimes  succeed  well,"  said  a 
neighbor  to  the  grandfather  of  Walter  Wilson.  "  There  is 
your  grandson,  he  has  married  the  richest  and  prettiest  girl 
m  the  country.     Who  would  have  guessed  it?'' 

"It  has  happened  just  as  I  intended,"  replied  the  saga^ 
cious  old  man,  significantly  shaking  his  head,  "  when  I  per- 
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suaded  the  child  to  live  with  BIr.  Clark.  Walter  was  one 
of  your  romantic,  hasty,  wayward  boys;  but  he  had  a 
ffood  heart  notwithstanding.  One  of  those  tempers,  so  dif- 
ficult to  manage,  and  so  well  worth  the  attempt  of  manag- 
ing. I  placed  him  in  the  right  way,  and  he  is  now  so  train* 
ea  and  bound,  that  habit  and  inclination  will  keep  him 
right.  His  own  ardor  and  ambition  will  soon  carry  him 
forward,  and  'tis  the  blessing  of  our  happy  institutions,  that 
merit  and  talents,  in  whatever  station,  if  rirfitly  exerted, 
will  command  respect,  and  ensure  success.  1  prophesy," 
continued  the  old  man,  raisins  himself  up  with  a  lofty  air, 
**  I  prophesy,  that  if  Walter  Wilson  lives  twenty  years,  he 
will  be  a  distinguished  man!" 

There  is  now  a  large,  elegant  brick  mansion  beneath  the 
shade  of  those  old  elms,  that  once  threw  their  arms  over  a 
long,  low,  irreffular  building;  the  grounds,  and  every  thing 
around,  beq)eak  the  owner  a  irentleman  of  industry,  wealth, 
and  taste;  and  the  address  of  that  gentleman  is,  the  Hon. 
Walter  Wilson. 


THE  MOTHER'S  LAMENT. 

'Tifl  done  !  sweet  pfl^m  of  an  hour ! 
Affection'f  faireft,  dearest  flower; 
Thou  beauteous  ferme  of  life  and  youth. 
Emblem  of  purity  and  truth : 
Bright  heir  of  an  immortal  birth. 
Lent  for  an  hour  to  bloom  on  earth— 
"lis  done  !  the  fitted  shaft  is  sped; 
Affection  droops,  and  Hope  is  fled? 

Vain  is  that  hope,  which  thought  to  trace 
The  expanding  charms  of  ehildhood's  grace; 
Vain  is  the  cherish'd  hope,  which  strove. 
To  shield  thee  with  a  parent's  love. 
Fondly  to  watch  thy  cherub  form. 
To  guard  thee  from  the  darkling  storm, 
And  fold  thee  in  aflection's  arms, 
Safo  from  adversity's  alarms ; 
To  bid  the  "genial  curt-ent"  flow. 
Fervent  with  youth's  ingenuous  glow; — 
It  might  not  be;  the  chasten'd  sense 
6f  hope,  for  thy  pre-eminence, 
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IfL  buried  in  the  ruthleei  grftve 
Of  all,  to  life  a  charm  that  gave* 

Bat  oh!  thy  little  span  of  life 
ReekM  not  of  nad  ambition*!  strife; 
Thoa  hast  not  known,  my  angel  child. 
Of  mad 'sing  thoogbts,  and  pasMona  wild; 
The  secret,  silent  agony; 
The  brain  of  fire;  the  tearless  eye; 
The  heartfelt  pang;  the  bosom's  throe. 
When  hopeless  love  instils  its  wo; 
Scorn's  sneering  smile;  the  world's  neglect. 
And  fortune's  frowns,  thou  hast  not  reck'd. 
Avaib  it,  that  thou  hast  not  known 
Of  storied  page,  and  wisdom's  tone; 
Nor  snatched  the  etherial  fire,  which  bums 
IVaught  with  the  lore  of  classic  urnsl 
Thou  hast  escaped  the  hectic  joy 
Of  those,  whom  midnight  toib  employ. 
When  its  lone  vigil  Genius  keeps. 
And  all,  but  beaven-bom  Fancy,  sleeps. 

But  ofl,  at  twilight's  solemn  hour. 
Rapt  by  devotion's  soothing  power, 
Alone>  to  thy  dear,  grave  I'U  stray, 
A  mother's  holiest  gift  to  pay. 
And  o'er  the  turf  where  rests  thy  head. 
Perennial  flowers  their  sweets  shall  shed. 
Far  from  the  world,  iu  noise  and  care, 
I'll  seek  a  cherished  refuge  there. 
And  meekly  own  the  dread  behest. 
Which  gives  my  babe  an  angel's  rest. 

J.  P.  L 


DUELLING. 


A  writer  in  the  New  York  Morning  Courier,  comment- 
ing on  the  late  fatal  rencontre  between  M^rs.  Graham  and 
Barton,  remarks,  that  women,  pious  andffitelligent  wonoen, 
approve  of  the  fashionable  moae  of  settling  disputes  by  the 
pistol.  And  moreover,  he  insinuates,  that  it  is  the  influ- 
ence of  the  ladies,  on  the  opinion  of  society,  which  renders 
it  so  impossible  for  a  gentleman,  who  would  be  esteemed 
honorable,  to  refuse  a  challenge  without  incurring  the  inv- 
putalion  of  cowardice,  and  consequently,  losing  the  favor  of 
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the  fair.  This  is  a  serious,  indeed,  a  horrible  charge,  against 
the  feelings  and  principles  of  pious  ladies;  but  can  we  be- 
lieve it  correct? 

That  women  are  fond  of  fame,  and  admire  courage  in 
men,  is  not  denied;  but  they  do  not  fix  the  standard  by 
which  that  bravery  shall  be  tested.  Neither  do  the  ladies 
lack  penetration  to  discern,  that  he  who  fights  only  because 
he  is  impelled  by  the  fear  of  incurring  the  ridicule  of  the 
world,  no  more  deserves  the  epithet  ofbrave^  than  does  the 
soldier,  who  is  goaded  on  by  tne  sword  of  his  officer  to  the 
combat.  Much  is  said  of  the  inutility  of  the  laws  to  check 
duelling,  but  till  their  effect  has  been  energetically  and  im- 
partially anplied,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  their  effi- 
ciency. Tnere  are  many  crimes,  now  considered  infamous, 
and  punished  by  our  statutes,  which,  were  they  treated  by 
the  magistrates  and  laws  in  the  same  cautious,  delicate,  ana 
lenient  manner  that  duelling  is,  would  soon  become  more 
fashionable,  and  quite  as  honorable.  Take,  for  instance, 
theft.  Among  the  Spartans,  successful  theft  was  applauded 
— let  it  be  so  here,  and  those,  whom  we  now  stigmatise  as 
thieves,  and  brand  with  indelible  infamy,  would  be  called 
adroit  gentlemen,  who  had  ingeniously  discovered  an  easy 
and  genteel  method  of  enriching  themselves  from  th^  stores 
of  the  plodding  and  mechanical.  The  courts  of  justice  are 
exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  men,  and  it  is  presum- 
ed no  gentleman,  however  low  he  may  bow  to  the  opinion 
of  the  ladies  when  expressed  in  society,  will  concede  that 
women  have  any  share  in  the  enacting  of  the  laws,  or  any 
influence  on  their  execution.  Men  are  legislators  and  ju- 
rists;— let  them  frame  laws  against  duelling,  and  enforce 
them  with  as  much  rigor  as  against  theft.  Let  them  send 
the  honorable  murderer  and  his  abettors  to  the  gallows,  or 
the  States'  prison — ^the  pity  of  the  ladies  would  unquestion- 
ably follow  the  criminal;  for  they  cannot  choose  but  pity 
misery — ^yet  certainly  their  smiles  would  never  be  lavisned 
on  a  cotwicL  Bu^o  long  as  the  laws  screen,  instead  of  pun- 
ishing the  offendfli^  duelling  will  be  termed  honorable ^  be- 
cause men  of  responsibility  and  high  station  will  practice  it. 
And  while  such  is  the  case,  can  we  wonder  that  ladies,  al- 
though they  condemn  the  barbarous  practice,  yet  can  we 
wonder  they  should  sensitively  feel  the  dread  of  that  dis- 
grace, which  they  are  so  often  told,  attaches  to  the  man 
who  will  not  vindicate  his  character  by  accepting  a  chal- 
lenge!   Their  acquiescence,  therefore,  is  that  of  necessity; 
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the  men  only  have  the  power  of  abrogating  the  code  of  ho- 
nor; how  sincerely  the  women  would  rejoice  to  see  its 
bloody  requirements  annulled,  no  person  can  doubt,  who 
knows  the  sensibility  of  the  female  neart,  and  how  often  it 
must  sicken  at  the  idea,  that  some  beloved  one,  may  be  in- 
volved in  a  trivial,  yet  fatal  quarrel. 

Our  pilffrim  ancestors  invented  a  punishment  for  duel- 
ling, which  very  effectually  prevented  the  sinde  combat 
6mn  ever  becoming  popular  in  New  England.  Those  bold 
and  politic  men  knew  well  the  influence  of  public  opinion; 
and  bv  the  manner  in  which  they  discountenanced  vice,  ef- 
fiectoaily  secured  that  opinion  on  the  side  of  morality. 
They  seized  the  first  persons  who  attempted  to  perpetrate  a 
duel,  and  tying  the  hanorabk  offenders  wainst  tne  peace  of 
the  colony  together,  kept  them  twenty-four  houvs  without 
meat  or  drink. 

If  slight  offences  of  the  same  honorable  kind  were  now 
punidi^  in  the  same  manner,  or  by  a  souse  in  cold  water, 
the  effect  would,  doubtless,  be  very  salutary,  both  on  the 
temper  and  pride  of  the  youn£  duellists;  and  soon  render 
the  custom,  m  the  estimation  of  society,  what  it  really  is, 
contemptible  and  ridiculous.  And  though  the  ladies  should 
still  approve  of  duelling,  and  the  gentlemen  still  be  solici- 
tous to  please  them,  yet  few  knights  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury would  be  found  sufficiently  obsequious  to  hazard  the 
being  tied  neck  and  heels,  and  losing  their  dinner  into  the 
barrain,  merely  to  rain  the  favor  of  the  fair. 

We  are  now  spewing  of  quarrels  which  originate  from 
trifles,  light  as  air;  and  which  might  easily  be  adjusted,  did 
not  those  who  have  involved  themselves,  feel  bound,  while 
the  laws  are  so  impotent,  to  obey  the  fashion  of  society. 
This  fashion  is  becoming  more  prevalent,  and  is  it  not  part- 
ly in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  '^affairs  of  ho- 
nor" are  treated  by  some  of  the  distinguished  writers  in 
our  public  journals?  The  duellists  are  there  called  "un- 
fortunate:"— the  one  who  falls  is  represented  as  a  martyr  to 
public  opinion;  his  loss  is  lamented,  Md  he  is  eulogized 
much  more  flatteringly  than  he  probab^  would  have  been, 
had  he  "  died  in  his  bed,  like  a  good  christian,  with  all  his 
friends  about  him." 

A  respectful  tribute  to  the  dead,  when  it  can  be  consist- 
ently rendered,  is  a  pious  duty  which  surviving  friends 
should  never  neglect;  but  public  sympathy  ought  not  to  be 
awakened  in  benalf  of  one  who  has  acted  so  weak  and 
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wicked  a  part,  as  tke  late  Mr.  Graham.  His  conduct^ 
throughout,  was  stamped  with  a  criminal  absurdity  which 
has  few  parallels.  He  provoked  the  chalienge.  He  feh  he 
was  wrong,  yet  would  not  retract.  He  disapproved  duel- 
tin^,  and  yet,  in  defiance  of  every  manly,  and  consistent, 
and  christian  principle,  he  armed  himself,  went  forth,  and 
soujght  to  kill  the  man  he^had  injured!  There  can  scarcely 
he  imagined  a  more  pernicious  example  than  he  has  thus  ex- 
hibited. It  will  have'B  deep  and  deadly  effect,  and  serve 
to  rivet  the  chains  oi  Jaltt  nonor  on  many  a  mind  that  is 
wishing  to  be  released  from  their  cruel  thraldom.  Cruel  it 
is,  as  the  antagonist  of  Mr.  Graham,  though  he  has  gained 
the  victory,  will  find.  Mr.  Barton  has  the  ffuiit  of  blood 
upon  his  head.  Let  those,  who  are  appointed  to  the  sacred 
duty  of  yarding  the  laws  from  infringement,  kindly  pro- 
nounce him  ffuilty  only  of  a  ^^  misdemeanor,"  and  let  soci- 
ety receive  the  honambU  man  a^ain  to  its  circle! — he  has 
that  in  his  own  bosom  which  wul  never  suffer  him  to  rest. 
There  will  be  moments  when  his  crime  and  its  consequences 
will  come  with  such  appalling  distinctness  on  his  mind  and 
conscience,  that,  were  he  master  of  the  whole  world,  he 
would  freely  give  it,  to  be  able  to  recall  the  rash  act  he  has 
committed;  yes,  when  he  would  willingly  go  down  to  the 
dust,  and  sleep  in  the  coldness  and  corruption  of  the  grave, 
might  he  but  redeem  thence  the  friend  he  has  slain. 


UFEm  IiOlfELY  HOtm« 

The  days  of  thy  youth — have  they  passed  away. 
With  their  viaions  of  glorious  light  1 

The  hopes  of  thy  youth— did  their  promise  decay 
Like  floi%erB  in  the  cold  wind's  blight  1 
Weep  not  the  k>st  vision — the  faded  fldwer — 

There's  a^itterer  cup  for  life's  lonely  how. 

Dost  thou  worship  a  name  1— and  have  glory  and  £une. 

Like  shadows,  thy  grasping  fled  1 
Or  sigh  ibr  the  trappings  that  wealth  may  claim, 

While  penury's  vale  thou  must  tread ; 
Mourn  not  the  vain  strife  for  gold,  glory,  or  power — 
They  would  bring  no  joy  to  life's  lonely  hour. 


Wh»n  MiiiiigtmMgth  it  twnrad,<ad  to  ey  w  dit, 

Aodhif  hatrt  bMmthe  frost  of  the  ^imve, 
Go,  whiiper  the  wreck  of  the  world  to  him. 

And  bid  him  one  relic  to  nve  ! 
He  would  ask  not  foM,  glory,  or  pleasure  or  power — 
But  the  lope  that  would  soothe  life's  lonely  hour. 

Aadtho'  shvlowsare  fiiHfaif ,  eae  hy  one. 

Yet  iMB%  heart  ikoidd  ne'er  yield  to  caw, 
Tilly  in  age,  he  draws  nigh  to  his  own  hearth  stose. 

And  finds  none  to  love  him  there. 
No  dear  voice  to  greet  him  in  hall,  or  bower, — 
O !  then  he  may  weep— 'tis  life's  lonely  hour  ! 

Tes,tkeii  he  saay  wtmp    but  he  may  not  despair— 

"For  Mervy  i»-ho^wmig  near, 
Asd  kiaAy  she  MtSM  tbs  hnkmk  pngrer. 

And  tffeaspresthe  eomrite  tear, 
Aad  points,  through  Death's  gloom,  to  her  ^orious  Bower, 
Where  the  life  we  shall  live  hath  no  lonely  4ionr. 

CORNEUA. 


FEMALE   EDUCATION. 

MHce  of  an  Address  on  FtmaU  Education^  deKvered  in  Ports- 
mouth, JV.  H.  October  ie,  1827.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
BtmROUGHs,  A.  M.  Rector  of  St.  John^s  Church.  Childs 
&  March.     8yo.  pp.  44. 

It  is  not  contemplated  to  assume  the  highly  dignified  and 
lesponsible  station  of  reviewers,  according  to  the  ordinary 
technical  use  of  the  i^peilation;  but,  it  is  nevertheless  pre- 
somed,  that  no  apology  will  be  deemed  necessary,  if  a  pass- 
ing notice  is  occasionsJly  ^ven  of  works  particularly  inte- 
resting and  important  to  the  class  of  persons  for  whose  ben- 
efit the  Ladies'  Magazine  is  intended.  It  must  be  well 
known  to  our  readers,  that  public  sentiment,  for  some  con- 
siderable time,  has  been  directed  to  the  sqpbject  named  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  Had  any  one,  ten  years  ago,  calculat- 
ed on  the  improvements  that  have  since  been  made  in  fe- 
male education,  he  would  have  been  thought  an  extrava- 
C visionary.  Our  legblatures  have  not  yet  indeed  been 
«ed  to  establish  colleges,  and  endow  professorships,  for 
the  instruction  of  girls;  but  much,  very  much,  has  been  ac- 
complished throu^  the  instrumentality  of  individual  en- 
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terprise  and  public  spirit.  Private  seminaries  have  been 
established,  in  ndiich  are  taught  the  various  branches  of  lite- 
rature and  science.  In  several  of  these  institutions  it  re- 
?[uires,  after  an  attention  to  the  common  parts  of  education^ 
our,  five,  and  six  years,  to  go  through  the  course  of  stu- 
dies prescribed.  Nor  is  it  simply  on  paper,  that  this  libe- 
ral provision  is  made  for  the  tuition  of  females.  In  some 
of  tne  first  private  schools  in  Boston,  girls  are  known  to 
continue  that  length  of  time;  and,  it  is  believed,  they  are 
obtaining  an  education  equal  to  that  obtained  by  young 
men,  in  manv  of  our  res{>ectable  colleges. 

It  is  true  these  seminaries  are  of  recent  origin;  they  are 
mostly,  as  already  intimated,  the  result  of  individual  efibrt; 
and  thev  cannot,  of  course,  be  supposed  to  have  that  svs- 
tem  and  permanency  of  character  which  are  desirable.  The 
labor  ana  the  expense  of  tuition,  moreover,  in  these  schools, 
when  in  their  most  successful  operation,  are  probably  dou- 
ble, at  least,  what  they  would  be,  in  public  institutions. 
Teaching  well  is  an  art  which  cannot  ordinarily  be  ac- 
quired without  persevering  labor  and  long  experience.  Our 
most  successful  instructors  spend  no  small  portion  of  their 
whole  life  in  arriving  at  eminence.  Systems  of  education, 
to  be  as  good  as  they  might  be,  should  be  transmitted  from 
age  to  age,  continuallv  receiving  corrections  and  improve- 
ments from  the  combmed  wisdom  and  experience  of  all  en- 
gaged in  conducting  them.  But  this  cannot  be  in  private 
schools.  Here,  as  soon,  and  sometimes  even  before,  the 
teachers  become  masters  of  their  profession,  they  are  oblig- 
ed from  increasing  years,  to  retire;  and  their  skill — ^the 
secret  of  their  art,  dies  with  them.  Others  then  take  their 
places,  and  so  through  the  same  routine  of  experiment  and 
toil,  and  at  last  submit  to  the  same  fate;  and  thus  little  is 
done  in  perfecting  the  means  of  female  instruction,  while  fa- 
cilities for  the  education  of  the  other  sex  are  continually 
multiplying,  and  are  continually  approximating  a  state  of 
feet  ion. 

Such,  howevev,  seems  to  be  the  general  persuasion,  as  to 
the  importance  of  giving  women  a  thorougn  and  systematic 
course  of  intellectual  and  moral  discipline,  that  it  is  confi- 
dently believed,  the  evils,  of  which  we  complain,  will  not 
long  be  suffered  to  exist.  It  has  become  a  topic  of  frequent 
conversation,  and  of  the  most  deep  felt  interest  in  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  society.  We  had  supposed  for  some  time, 
that  this  was  the  fact  to  a  considerable  extent;  but  were  by 
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no  means  flensible  to  how  great  an  extent,  till  the  recent  sus- 
pension of  the  public  Hiffh  School  for  Girls,  in  Boston. 
Then  a  sudden  and  powerful  sensation  appeared  to  pervade 
the  whole  city;  and  a  determination  was  manifested  by  no 
smaill  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  that  the  school  should  not 
be  abandoned  The  school  was  surely  an  ornament  to  our 
metropolis,  and  might  have  been  reckoned  among  our 
most  TBluaMe  institutions.  It  placed  within  the  reach  of 
the  various  classes  of  society,  advantages  for  mental  im- 
provement, which  had  before  been  confined  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  rich.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  censure  the 
committee  under  whose  guardian  care  the  school  was 
placed;  and  we  would  simply  express  a  hope,  that  it  will 
still  be  found  practicable  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  its  re- 
establishment  upon  an  enlarged  and  permanent  foundation. 
Let  our  cities  and  populous  towns  establish  seminaries  of 
this  description  within  their  own  limits,  and  our  legislators 
will  th^i  soon  be  induced  to  establish  them  throughout  the 
country. 

The  address  before  us  was  delivered  at  the  close  of  the  ex- 
amination of  the  Portsmouth  Lyceum;  and  was  requested 
for  publication,  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  that  institution, 
by  a  conmiittee,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  Qene- 
rtl  Upham,  and  W.  H.  Y.  Hackett,  Esq. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burroughs  is  known  to 
many  of  our  readers  as  a  highly  respectable  clergyman  of 
the  Episcopal  church.  The  address  is  well  calculated  to 
sustain  his  reputation  as  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  as  a 
gentleman  of  the  most  liberal  feelings  upon  a  subject  inti- 
mately connected  with  our  dearest  enjoyments.  We  rejoice 
that  the  cause  of  female  education  has  so  able  an  advocate. 
To  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  its  character,  we  shall 
make  a  few  extracts.  The  first  is  an  allusion  to  some  of  the 
most  popular  female  authors  in  Great  Britain. 

"  The  works  of  many  female  writers  are  among  our  richest 
blessings.  They  have  decidedly  promoted  public  felicity,  and 
naintained  with  enchanting  eloquence  the  cause  of  virtue.  Grate- 
hWy  would  we  utter  the  praises  of  such  names  as  Chapone,  Ai- 
kin,  Barbauld,  Hamilton,  More,  Edgeworth,  and  Hemans. 
These,  with  many  others,  have  become  £^ed  stars  in  the  region  of 
Kleratnre,  and  mil  continue  to  irradiate  and  rejoice  mankind,  till 
tioi^  diall  be  no  more." 

It  is  thought  Mr.  Burroughs,  with  equal  justice,  might 
have  introduced,  in  the  same  connexion,  the  names  of  %- 
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¥6ral  AsMriean.  ladtet.  The  lUerary  atttimxielits  uid  la- 
bors of  the  indi«ud!ial'  whose  Hfceneee  accompanies  this  num- 
ber of  the  Magasine,  would  be  creditable  to  any  country* 
la  Boston^  aUso,  are  other  femiJo  writers,  whose  produc- 
tions are  receiving  the  meed  of  well  merited  praise;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of.  at  lee^  one  in  Hartford — one  in 
Philadelphia — end  one  in  Charleston.  Nor  should  the  au- 
thos  of  Redwood^  because  memtioned  kst,  be  supposed  the 
leas  worthy  o£  commendation. 

The  next  extract  to  be  made,  is  on  the  DU>Kal  influence  of 
womaOk     k  is  as  SoXbomn* 

^*  The  importance  of  female  edocatioo,  as  conneoted  with  Ike 
general  happiness  of  the  community,  will  be  readily  admitted^  if 
we  adrert  to  that  powerful  moral  influence,  which  women  hold 
over  their  ofaildrett  at  the  periods  of  infancy  and  childhood,  and 
which  is  continued  with  their  female  children  almost  to  the  age  of 
maturity.  The  mental  and  moral  impressions,  that  a  chUd  re^ 
ceives  during  the  first  years  of  life,  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
mother;  and  these  are  generally  conceded  to  form  the  very  ele- 
ments of  character,  and  to  generate  those  moral  tendencies,  which 
color  the  whole  of  existence.  Seldom  are  early  impressions  e^ 
fkced.  Most  of  the  distinguished  men  on  record  received  the 
seeds  of  their  greatness  from  maternal  culture.  It  was  under  the 
care,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  bosom  of  his  mother,  says  Tacitus, 
that  the  tender  mind  of  Agricola  was  trained  to  science  and  every 
19>eral  accomplishment*  Lord  Bacon  made  gndeful  acknow- 
ledgments to  his  mother  for  his  love  of  philosophy  and  great  re- 
nown. We  learn,  too,  that  maternal  ability,  vigilance  and  deci- 
sion chiselled  the  bold  outlines  of  glory  in  the  life  of  the  political 
saviour  of  our  country.  Who  among  us  can  deny  his  obligations 
for  maternal  care  in  imparting  holy  influences?  Who  feels  not 
over  his  soul  the  recollections  of  a  mother's  early  fondness,  and 
finds  not  his  character  moulded  by  her  constant  and  faithful  assi- 
duities? Who  can  be  sufficiently  grateful,  when  that  fondness, 
and  those  assiduities  have  been  enlightened  by  wisdom  and  hal- 
lowed by  piety  ?  Now  if  a  mother  have  no  education,  or,  what  is 
as  bad,  one  that  was  merely  superficial  and  showy;  if  she  lack 
understanding  and  has  never  attended  to  the  culture  of  her  heart, 
her  children  will  inherit  the  deficiencies  of  hepxharacter,  and  will 
prove  either  incumbrances  or  positive  evils  to  the  community. 
Whereas  a  well  informed  and  religious  woman  will  inspire  in  her 
children  generous  sentiments  and  feelings.  From  her  intellectual 
and  moral  exertion,  from  a  resistless  proneness  to  imitation,  and 
from  the  moral  contagion  of  maternal  rectitude  and  dignity,  Jier 
children  will  he  abundantly  blessed  with  all  the  best  materials  for 
the  fbrmation  of  character.     It  is  by  providing  high  schools  of  in- 
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stmetioii  fi>r  fenales,  thai  you  are  to  make  them  the  best  and  moat 
aaeeeBBfol  teachers  io  the  land,  to  render  them  ministeriDg  angels 
to  countless  beings,  and  to  multiply  the  joys  of  learning  and  vir- 
tue. Here  then  are  we  taught  that  the  advancement  of  female 
educatioD  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  for  promoting  the 
public  good.  This  will  clothe  society  with  new  beauty  and  new 
Ueaaiags.  On  the  exertions  of  the  intelligent  and  pious  of  the 
present  age  rests  the  immense  responsibleness  of  the  future  cha- 
racter of  our  country.  It  has  become  the  imperiotis  duty  of  ere- 
fj  people,  of  every  government,  to  make  abundant  provision  for 
female  education. 

Tbe  moral  power  of  woman  extends  not  merely  over  children, 
but  affi»cts  immediately  and  directly  the  tastes,  habits  and  pur- 
saits  ef  aU  her  friends  and  companions.  Her  character  is  felt 
througbout  the  intricate  machinery  of  society,  and  gives  complex- 
ioo  to  the  age.  As  her  condition  is  elevated  or  depressed,  as  she 
is  learned  or  unlearned,  licentious  or  pure,  so  rises  or  falls  the 
character  of  the  institutions,  of  the  morals  and  of  the  manners  of 
the  community.  Strengthen  her  mind,  adorn  it  with  intellectual 
famitore,  give  to  her  voice  the  music  of  enlightened  and  eloquent 
dbceuiBe,  clothe  her  manners  with  dignity,  nrace  her  soul  with 
the  enchanting  robes  of  laith  and  piety;  and  then  man  will  ap- 
pponch  her  with  profound  respect;  he  will  not  enter  her  abode,  till 
be  can  be  assimilated  to  her  attributes;  he  will  elevate  his  mind  to 
her  principles,  give  purity  and  elegance  to  his  manners  and  Ian- 
gaag e,  tbsit  he  may  be  a  welcome  visitant  at  her  home,  and  taste 
there  the  refined  joys  of  knowledge  and  piety.  Let  her  mind  be 
weak,  her  conversation  trifling,  her  love  of  flattery  strong,  her  sen- 
sibility affected,  and  her  manners  artificial,  then  will  her  society 
be  sought  only  by  the  foolish  and  vain,  and  she  will  be  admired 
only  for  personal  beauty;  she  will  lower  the  tone  of  discourse  and 
of  thought;  she  will  encourage  frivolity  and  folly  in  man,  and 
weaken  the  stronff  holds  of  wndom  and  virtue.  Knowledge  alone 
can  stop  such  evils.  It  is  on  the  ground  of  female  education, 
where  the  moral  lever  must  be  placed,  to  move  the  world  to  a 
more  elevated  orbit  of  intellectual  and  moral  glory." 

Mr.  Burroughs  is  of  the  opinion,  that  sufficient  attention 
b  not  directed  to  the  physical  education  of  women;  or  to 
that  course  of  instruction  and  treatment  which  relates  to  the 
vigor  and  improvement  of  their  bodily  ppwers.  In  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion  we  fully  acquiesce,  and  trans- 
cribe his  remarks  without  abridgement. 

'^  The  influence  of  the  body  on  the  mind  is  universally  admit- 
ted. When  the  former  is  heaJthful  and  active,  the  latter  becomes 
mseeptible  of  so  much  the  higher  and  more  successful  efforts; 
whereas  a  feeble  temperament  generally  tends  to  the  production 
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of  mental  imbecility,  materiallj  leaaeiu  our  usefulnesB,  md 
throws  a  hue  of  sadnesB  over  aU  the  scenes  of  life.  Now  our 
constitution,  our  bodily  powers,  are  very  much  at  the  mercy  of 
those,  who  control  our  physical  education.  A  neglect  in  this  par- 
ticular is  followed  by  irremediable  misery.  It  is  from  such  ne- 
glect that  we  so  often  witness  the  constitutional  infirmities  of 
learned  men,  and  so  often  are  called  to  mourn  over  the  premature 
extinction  of  brilliant  genius.  Such  neglect  has  been  too  com- 
monly practised  in  relation  to  female  children.  Many  have  be- 
come victims  to  it  throughout  their  lives,  have  suffered  from  per- 
petual irritability,  pulmonary  weakness,  morbid  sensibility,  fickle- 
ness of  purpose,  inconsistency  of  conduct,  and  all  the  distracting 
agonies  of  nervous  debility.  There  is  doubtless  a  constitutional 
difference  in  the  sexes,  and  women  are  not  to  be  trained  to  the 
severe  athletic  exercises  of  men;  but  surely  the  former  ought  to 
have  the  benefit  of  all  such  becoming  exercise,  as  shall  ffive  them 
healthful  bodies  and  firm  nerves.  ^  How  often,'  says  Hiss  Pris- 
cilla  Wakefield,  ^  has  an  anxiety  for  the  delicacy  of  the  complex- 
ion, or  the  apprehension  of  her  being  a  romp,  restrained  a  girl 
from  the  indulgence  of  enjoying  with  any  one,  exercise  in  a  suffi- 
cient degree  to  secure  her  from  that  feeble,  sickly,  languid  state, 
which  frequently  renders  her  not  only  capricious,  but  helpless, 
throughout  the  whole  of  her  life.'  <  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,' 
she  adds,  ^  that  true  delicacy  consists  in  a  purity  of  sentiment, 
and  is  as  much  superior  to  its  substitute,  external  manners,  as  a 
real  gem  is  to  an  artificial  one.'  Let  the  utmost  attention  now  be 
paid  to  the  physical  education  of  females,  not  simply  to  their  diet, 
temperance,  and  cleanliness,  but  to  the  practice  of  bodily  exer- 
cise. Let  them  have  such  physical  recreation,  as  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  their  delicacy  of  sex,  and  as  shall  serve  to  procure  for 
them  vigorous  constitutions  and  %ound  minds.  Stren^hen  their 
physical  powers,  and  you  may  then  give  energy  to  their  intellects, 
brilliant  tints  of  beauty  to  their  persons,  animation  to  their  spirits, 
and  grace  to  their  manners." 

The  topics  on  which  the  author  comments  are  numerous; 
and  the  frequent  and  pertinent  allusions  to  history,  in  illus- 
tration of  his  subject,  makes  his  address  instructive  as  well 
as  interesting.  The  last  extract,  which  we  have  room  to 
introduce,  is  on  the  faults  of  female  education. 

^'  Another  common  fault  in  the  education  of  females  is  employ- 
ing too  much  of  their  time  merely  in  the  acquisition  of  accomplish- 
ments. How  many  spend  all  their  most  important  early  years  in 
unwearied  attention  to  music,  painting  and  dancing,  under  every 
variety  of  fashionable  teachers,  and  neglect  those  studies,  which 
are  most  essential  to  their  usefulness  and  happiness.  Accouh 
plishments  are  generally  of  a  temporary  character,  and  seldom 
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last  bejond  the  period  of  youth,  when,  amidflt  the  fascinations  of 
innocence,  vivacity  and  beauty,  they  are  least  needed.  It  oflen 
happens  that  females,  remarkable  for  their  musical  skill  and  at- 
tainments, leave  their  musical  instruments  almost  entirely  untouch- 
ed, aAer  they  have  once  become  occupied  by  the  cares  of  domes- 
tic life.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  accomplishments;  they  are 
delightful;  they  are  all  in  a  degree'  necessary;  they  serve  for 
agreeable  recreation,  and  to  give  a  grace  to  character;  but  they 
are  not  education;  they  do  not  constitute  the  indispensable  ali- 
ment of  an  inunortal  being;  and  custom  has  already  wasted  too 
large  a  portion  of  the  time  of  the  young  in  their  attainment.  They, 
who  are  distinguished  only  for  ortiamental  acquisitions,  are  seldom 
much  respect^  when  living,  and  leave  few  regrets  behind  them 
at  death;  whereas  an  improved  understanding  and  solid  worth  will 
always  command  reverence;  and  the  decay  of  genius  and  virtue 
wiU  awaken  deep,  permanent  and  unmingled  sorrow.  She  vainly 
seeks  estimation,  who  neglects  intrinsic  excellence  for  external 
splendor;  who  is 

*  Bred  onljTand  completed  to  the  tast«^ 
Of  fretful  appetence — to  sing — to  dance. 
To  dreai  ana  troll  the  tongue  and  roll  the  eye, 
Tet  empty  of  all  good  wherein  consists 
Woman^  domestic  honor  and  chief  grace.'  '* 

It  might  be  further  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  faults  of 
education,  that  there  is  a  supposed  want  of  fitness  or  adap- 
tation, even  in  the  most  approved  systems  of  instruction, 
for  the  purposes  of  real  life.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  our  young 
men  who  were  to  receive  any  thing  beyond  a  common 
school  education,  have  been  obliged,  at  college,  to  go 
through  the  same  course  of  studies,  whether  they  were  to 
be  clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  or  farmers? 
This  was  certainly  very  preposterous;  and  the  absurdity  of 
it  b  now  becoming  so  well  understood,  that  seminaries  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  are  going  into  operation  where 
young  men  can  be  especially  prepared  for  the  several  pur- 
suits m  which  they  are  to  engage.  Of  this  description  are 
the  Gardiner  Lyceum,  the  Academy  of  Mr.  Carter,  at  Lan- 
caster, the  Round  Hill  School  at  Northampton,  and  a  simi- 
lar institution,  contemplated  by  the  Messrs.  Dwights,  at 
New  Haven.  Now  it  is  asked,  if  a  similar  eyil  does  not 
still  exist  in  regard  to  female  education.^  In  some  of  our 
first  seminaries  for  girls,  are  they  not  seemingly  educated, 
so  far  as  the  nature  of  tlieir  studies  is  considered,  rather  for 
the  learned  professions,  or  to  be  professors  in  college,  than 
to  be  good  wives  and  good  mothers? — We  have  more  to 
say  on  this  particular,  at  some  future  time. 
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THE  HARP  OF  THE  MAHIAC  MAIDEN. 

By  a  golden  harp— 4n  tbonglitful  mood,  ^ 

In  the  moonbeam*!  lights — like  an  angel  atood, 
A  yonthliil  maid — her  loosened  hair, 
WaTed  in  rich  curia  to  the  CTening  air. 

Iionelj  and  mote — in  aadneaa  bent 
Her  lovely  form  o*er  the  instrument; 
A  passing  zephjrr  kissed  the  strings. 
Which  seemed  to  recall  her  wanderings. 

She  raised  her  head — ^bnt  her  sunken  eye, 
Had  lost  its  light's  mild  purity; 
A  quick,  strange  glance,  unwonted  threw, 
A  troubled  ray,  from  her  orb  of  blue. 

Her  head  upraised  from  its  resting  place. 
The  rfbon  beamed  full  on  her  youtbfbl  face; 
A  calm  pale  hue  o'er  her  features  spread. 
With  the  settled  lock  of  the  silent  dead. 

She  gased  on  the  moon  with  a  look  that  told 
'Twould  soon  in  death  be  dim  and  cold; 
With  seraph  lightness,  then  turned  to  touch 
The  harp  she  was  wont  to  ^vg  so  much. 

With  graceful  air  she  sweetly  swept 
The  chords  which  in  sorrow  long  had  slept. 
While  from  her  quivering  lips  there  came 
With  mnrmuring  sound,  a  pwasive  strain,— 

Mingled  at  6rst — then  sofl,  though  clear. 
It  stele  to  the  ravished,  wondering  ear; 
It  thrilled  the  soul — 'twas  a  sad — sad  token, 
Of  reason  fled — and  a  young  heart  broken. 

Then  as  if  scenes  of  former  days 
Flashed  o'er  her  soul  with  thrilling  rays. 
With  hurried  hand  she  swept  the  strings— 
'Twas  maddening  grieTs  wild  echoings. 

'Twas  a  frenzied  «train^-a  frenzied  burst 
Of  a  pasaion—^ieep  in  her  bosom  norst; 
'Twas  the  last  from  that  maiden— broken-hearted. 
With  her  harp's  wild  echo— her  spirit  departed. 
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Tbow  M«re  ^m  in  yoodi  to  brifkt. 
Am  eigmd  in  dotfi't  4ark,  mo>pl»w  n>cM; 
That  f»ithfal  bevt  in  tbe  grave  ii  eold« 
Tkftllbna  constmed  by  its  wutinf  noM. 

B«i  at  midnight  oft  wWn  nature'a  ftiU, 
la  heard  that  harp's  sweet,  pensire  thrill; 
Aa  if  her  ipirit  still  hover'd  near, 
To  awaken  those  tones  in  life  ao  dear. 

HENRT. 


THE  TOKEN. 

We  confess  we  look  at  this  little  work  with  great  plea- 
tore,  and  as  little  of  that  vanity  with  which  we  are  accused 
of  contemplating  our  own  productions.  'The  publishers 
very  modestly  decline  any  comparison  with  the  English 
souvenirs,  except  in  the  literary  part  of  the  book;  and 
though  we  think  great  praise  is  due  to  the  engravings,  we 
will  notice  only  some  of  the  beautiful  little  tales  that  it 
containfi. 

We  were  highly  interefted  in  ^^  The  Lone  hdian;^^  there 
is  a  wildnees,  a  loneliness,  a  touching  pathos,  a  sort  of  fare- 
well brightness  about  it,  that  suits  well  with  this  most  affect- 
ing subject.     The  scene  is  all  before  us;  we  hear  the  axe  of 
the  white  man  felling  the  ancient  trees,  that  have  been  held 
sacred  by  the  Indians.     We  see  their  hunting  grounds 
dianginr  into  square  measured  fields,  marked  out  by  grey 
stone  widls.     We  imagine  that  we  perceive  the  wild  flowers 
that  bloomed  in  the  {£ade,  drooping  in  the  scorching  sun- 
shine, and  hanging  their  heads,  as  if  in  sympathy  with  the 
conquered  masters  of  the  soil.     We  hear  the  complaining 
brooks  and  the  meanings  of  the  wind  through  the  stiffened 
limbs  of  a  blasted  tree,  and  it  seems  like  the  voice  of  Pow- 
ontonamo — ^we  ffroan  in  spirit  with  him  at  the  grave  of 
Soonseetah  and  her  boy,  and  we  want  to  fly  from  the  un- 
feeling rapaciousness  of  the  white  man,  into  the  depths  and 
pathless  solitudes  of  the  forest,  with  the  broken-hearted  In- 
dian.    So  entirely  does  the  writer  of  thb  little  tale  enter 
into  its  spirit,  that  you  are  carried  away  captive  by  it,  and 
cannot  criticise  it. 
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The  simple  stoiy  of  ^^jElfen,"  has,  we  think,  great  me- 
rit. The  opening  is  very  beautiful.  How  familiar  the  au- 
thor seems  to  be  with  the  shady  green  lane  where  Ellen  is 
first  discovered  by  the  young  lieutenant.  The  description 
of  the  picturesQue  cott^^  is  so  graphic,  and  the  cobbler  so 
natural,  we  feel  as  if  these  thin^  were  all  true,  and  the 
writer  knew  it,  and  as  the  children  say,  as  if  Ellen  and 
Harris,  and  the  cobbler,  were  all  real  live  people.  Ellen  is 
supported  throurii  such  difficult  scenes  with  such  sinless 
uprightness — such  natural  dignity  and  grace,  that  she  seems 
untouched  by  the  contamination  around  her.  We  should 
have  been  pleased  had  the  operation  of  the  reli^ous  princi- 
ple upon  her  husband's  mind,  been  more  definitely  traced, 
more  minutely  described.  We  would  have  had  the  writer 
enter  the  depths  of  the  heart,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
there;  and  aescribe  the  new  creation  that  then  opens  upon 
us,  and  which  is  almost  as  wonderful  and  glorious  as  that 
which  appeared  when  first  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
and  the  sons  of  Gk>d  shouted  for  joy.  There  is  great  force 
and  command  of  language  in  this  story,  the  dialogue  is  well 
sustained,  and  we  are  persuaded  it  is  written  by  no  common 
hand. 

^' Some  passages  in  the  Life  of  an  Old  Jlfauf."— This  little 
sketch  is  given  with  great  force.^  There  is  a  clearness,  a 
directness  of  power  in  it,  that  makes  it  seem  like  reality. 
The  incidental  remarks  show  an  original  and  observing 
mind  in  the  writer.  We  feel  deeply  for  the  sufferings  of 
Cecelia,  and  we  admire  the  dignity  and  strength  with  which 
she  rises  above  them.  But  how  is  it  that  while  she  calls 
reason  and  philosophy  to  her  aid,  and  when  she  finds  that 
these  fail,  says  she  should  have  had  recourse  to  excitement 
and  activity;  that  there  is  not  one  word  said  of  the  support 
4o  be  derived  from  religion?  Why  does  not  the  writer 
send  the  bleeding  and  broken  hearted  to  the  source  of  all 
consolation?  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  writer  was  aware, 
that  this  is  in  truth  the  only  haven  of  peace  to  the  heart 
that  has  made  shipwreck  of  all  its  dearest  earthly  hopes; 
and  therefore,  when  Cecelia  is  described  as  being  quite  hap- 
py afterwards,  and  nothing  said  of  the  Author  of  the  soul, 
we  feel  as  if  it  were  indeed  a  fiction  that  we  have  been  read- 
ing— ^we  doubt  if  she  were  happy.  We  would  not  wish 
such  a  story  turned  into  a  sermon,  but  we  maintain  that  the 
absence  of  the  religious  principle  in  it,  takes  away  from  the 
truth  and  probability  of  the  whole.     We  have  not  time  to 
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notice  all  that  is  entitled  to  attention  and  praise,  in  this 
beautiful  volume.  The  poetry  in  especial  we  are  sorry  to 
pass  over,  for  we  see  much  to  praise,  and  nothing  to  con- 
demn, except  the  frequent  imitation  of  Mrs.  Hemans.  We 
entirely  disapprove  of  imitations;  they  are  the  bane  of  all 
real  excellence.  As  a  little  jeu  d'espnt,  we  must  notice  the 
sketch  of  ^^Poar  Joh^  We  thank  the  writer  for  giving  us 
a  hearty  laugh.  It  is  full  of  conceit,  but  the  writer  seems 
aware  of  it,  and  to  be  so  intentionally.  We  should  call  it 
upon  the  whole,  very  good  nonsense.  We  conclude  our  re- 
marks with  recommending  the  Token  to  the  notice  and  pa- 
tronai^  of  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of 
our  literature,  and  who  will  do  well,  we  think,  to  lend  a 
smile  of  oicouragement  to  these  efforts  to  adorn  and  grace 
its  paths  with  the  beautiful  creations  of  art,  and  the  wild 
flowers  of  &ncy. 


NATURE'S  ROYALTY. 

**81iew  me  a  king,  whote  hiffa  decree 

By  mil  bii  realm  is  bleat, 
Wboee  heaven-deputed  away,  shall  be 

Deep  in  his  subjects'  breast.** 
And  lo,  a  lofty  throne  was  nigh, 

A  gorgeous  purple  robe, 
A  crowned  brow  and  eagle  eye 

That  aimed  to  rule  the  globe. 

Peers  at  his  bidding  came  and  went. 

Proud  hosU  to  battle  trod, 
Bren  high-eoul*d  Crenius  lowly  bent, 

And  hailed  him  as  a  God. 
Wealth  spread  her  treasures  to  his  sight, 

Fame  bade  her  clarion  roll. 
But  yet  his  sceptre  seem'd  to  blight 

The  freedom  of  the  soul. 

And  deep  within  his  bosom  lay 

The  poison  M  thorn  of  care. 
Nor  ermined  pomp,  nor  regal  sway 

Forbade  its  rankling  there. 
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No  fiMrlttt  trmth  hii  etr  t4<ljr«ne<), 
Thougfa  crowds  extolled  hb  ways, 

A  hollow-hearted  thing  at  beet 
Waa  an  their  coartly  praise. 

I  aaw  SvspicMMi  dead  hia  day« 

Aiod  Fear  hia  fimiMM  noTe, 
▲ad  leli  there  waa  no  perfect  away 

SaTe  what  ia  baiH  on  lofe. 
"Show  me  a  king.*'— They  brought  a  child 

Clad  in  his  robe  of  white. 
His  golden  carls  waved  loose  and  wiM, 

His  foil  bine  eye  waa  bright. 

A  haughty  wvrior  atrade  that  way» 

Whoae  crest  had  nercr  bowed 
Beneath  hia  brother  of  the  day 

In  battle  or  in  crowd  : — 
Tet  down  before  that  babe  he  bent, 

A  captive  to  hia  charms, 
And  meek  as  with  a  slave's  intent 

Received  him  in  his  arms. 

Beanty  waa  near,  and  love's  warm  sigh 

Burst  forth  from  manhood's  breaat, 
While  pride  waa  kin<Uing  in  that  eye 

Which  saw  ita  power  confest : — 
*'  Sing  me  a  aong,"  the  urchin  cried. 

And  from  her  tips  did  part, 
A  strain  to  kneeling  man  denied. 

Rich  music  of  the  heart. 

A  sage  anstere,  for  learning  fianed, 

Frewn'd  with  abstracted  air, 
'*Tefl  me  a  tale,"  the  boy  exdaimed, 

And  boldly  climbed  his  chair: — 
While  he^ — (how  wond'rous  waa  the  change!) 

Poured  forth  in  language  free. 
Enforced  with  geaturea  strong  and  strange, 

A  tale  of  Araby. 

"I  sought  a  king.** — And  Nature  cried 

MiM  royalty  revere, 
Who  conquers  beauty,  power  and  pride, 

Thus  with  a  smile  or  tear. 
The  crowned  despot's  eye  may  wake, 

His  bosom  grieve  alone. 
But  infant  Innocence  doth  make 

The  human  heart  its  throne. 
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MEMOIR  OF  MADAME  6UIZ0T. 

The  foUowing  memoir  is  trandated  for  the  Ladies^ 
JUagazinij  from  the  French  of  Charles  de  R^musat — the 
original  was  published  in  the  Revue  Encyclop^dique  for 
September,  18*7 — a  work  that  illustrates  the  spirit  of 
the  age  and  reflects  the  highest  honor  on  the  literary  and 
scientific  men  of  France.  No  one  can  be  familiar  with  it, 
without  admiring  the  boldness  with  which  they  espouse 
the  cause  of  universal  freedom,  and  the  zeal  and  ability 
with  which  they  devote  their  talents  to  every  subject  thai 
relates  to  the  progress  and  happiness  of  man. 

We  have  thou^t  we  should  subserve  the  purpose  of  the 
Magazine  by  introducing  the  subject  of  this  memoir — Ma- 
dame Guizot — to  our  readers.  There  was  enough  of  ro- 
mantic incident  in  her  life  to  fix  attention — ^her  talents  and 
productions  entitle  her  to  public  notice  and  gratitude,  and 
tier  yirtues  must  secure  her  a  welcome  among  our  country- 
women as  a  kindred  and  sister  spirit. 

The  works  of  Madame  Guizot  are  well  known — the  pub- 
lic possess  them — they  remain,  but  she  is  no  more.  It  is 
herself  whom  I  womd  now  present.  I  would  paint  her 
character,  recount  her  life — I  would  do  both — I  almost  de- 
spair of  doing  justice  to  either. 

It  is  often  said  that  an  author  paints  himself  in  his  wri- 
ting and  it  is  certainly  true  that  we  cannot  read  a  distin- 
fuished  work  without  a  feeling  of  sympathy  or  dislike  for 
die  writer — without  forming  some  idea  of  his  character  and 
person.  But  how  far  are  we  still  from  knowing  him!  It  is 
m  vain  that  we  form  conjectures — ^that  we  seek  his  soul  in 
his  productions — that  we  repeat  the  story  of  his  life;  the 
delicate  shades  of  qualities  and  defects  are  still  unknown  to 
OS, — the  turn  of  mind — ^the  manner  of  feeling  and  the  in- 
dividuid  traits  that  distinguish  him  from  his  fellows.  The 
most  open  character  has  mysteries  which  intimacy  alone 
can  penetrate— -the  most  simple  life  contains  secrets  which 
are  never  revealed.  What  then  is  a  book — a  portrait — a 
recital?  A  vague  testimony  offered  to  curiosity  which  it 
cannot  satisfy.  Wc  must  then  believe  ourselves  almost  ig- 
norant of  those  whom  we  have  not  seen.  We  only  know 
those  well  with  whom  we  have  passed  some  portion  of  our 
lives,  and — to  speak  my  whole  mind — we  only  know  those 
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well  whom  we  love.  When  they  are  no  more,  the  feeling 
of  their  merit — the  knowledge  of  their  nature  remains,  the 
unalienable  inheritance  of  friendship.  It  b  riffht  that  there 
should  be  at  least  this  consolation  for  us.  Without  these 
remembrances,  grief  would  not  exist — ^but  without  these 
remembrances  grief  would  be  insupportable. 

When  we  sd^Jl  of  a  friend  to  mdifTerenl  persons,  and 
would  make  him  known  to  them,  what  pains  are  necessa- 
ry— how  many  things  to  be  repeated — what  endless  expla- 
nations to  be  made,  and  all  finaUy  to  end  in  these  words,  ^Oh 
that  jrou  knew  him  as  I  knew  him!' 

It  IS  then  in  vain  to  attempt  to  show  Madame  Gkiizot  as 
she  appeared  to  us.  We  can  scarcely  add  any  thing  to  the 
conception  which  the  sagacious  and  attentive  readers  of  her 
works  must  already  have  formed  of  her.  We  can  only  add 
our  testimony  to  their  conjectures — we  can  only  d^lare 
that  die  realized  all  that  her  talents  promised,  and  finally 
we  must  conclude  with  ^Oh  that  you  had  known  her!' 

Her  writings  bear  the  impress  of  her  soul — ^but  it  is  but 
the  impress.  Though  her  mind  reveals  her,  it  but  half  re- 
veals her.  We  can  never  say  enough  to  enable  others 
wholly  to  comprehend  her — to  render  the  public  estima- 
tion of  her  equal  to  our  own.  Let  her  life  then  speak  for 
her — ^we  will  limit  ourselves  to  recoimting  it. 

Elizabeth  Charlotte  Pauline  de  Meulan  was  bom  the 
2d  of  November,  1773.  Her  father  held  an  important 
place  in  the  financial  department;  and  her  mother  Icanne 
de  St.Chamans  was  enabled  by  her  husband's  fortune  to 
surround  herself  with  the  delights  of  the  most  intellectual 
and  select  society.  The  house  of  Madame  de  Meulan  was 
one  of  those  in  which  those  elevated  tastes  prevailed  that 
marked  the  good  society  of  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
New  ideas  were  there  treated  with  confidence  and  modera- 
tion. Hers  was  one  of  the  families  which  adhered  to  the 
party  of  Monsieur  Neckar. 

Mademoiselle  de  Meulan  was  carefully  educated.  She 
had  a  quick  apprehension,  and  acquired  with  facility — but 
her  studies  neither  awakened  her  curiosity  nor  interest. 
She  appeared  then  rather  intelligent  than  talented,  for  no- 
thing had  as  yet  given  an  impulse  to  her  facidties.  Her 
feeble  health,  and  the  tendency  of  her  mind  to  abstraction, 
kept  her  indifferent  and  isolated.  She  comprehended  every 
thing,  but  she  did  not  reflect.  She  was  yet  ignorant  of 
herself      Her  infancy  was  long  protracted. 
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Meanwhile  the  revolution  was  preparing.  In  its  explo- 
sion it  overwhelmed  many  private  families.  Monsieur  de 
Meulan's  fortune  was  destroyed — ^he  died  soon  after-^ 
(1790.^  His  daughter  saw  great  public  miseries  foH owing 
her  private  misfortunes,  and  the  greatest  of  all  miseries — 
crimes.  It  was  at  this  period  that  her  moral  life  really  be- 
gan— she  was  introduced  to  it  by  grief  and  indignation. 
She  felt  deeply  her  own  misfortunes — those  of  her  friends — 
of  all  that  she  loved  and  honored — she  felt  more  deeply 
still  the  injustice  and  cnielty  which  sullied  the  most  gene- 
rous enterprise  a  nation  ever  attempted.  At  no  period  of 
her  life  could  she  suppress  the  cry  of  conscience  and  of  pity. 
That  facile  resignation  which  is  often  only  the  despondency 
of  weakness — that  tolerance  of  wrong  which  shelters  under 
fine  names  the  compliances  of  fear,  were  all  unknown  to  her. 
Still  such  was  the  impression  that  our  past  troubles  left  on 
her  mind,  that  thirty  years  after,  she  could  not  speak  of 
them  with  coolness;  and  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  use  all 
the  power  of  her  reason  to  judge  that  epoch  with  the  im- 
partiality due  to  history.  She  even  distrusted  her  own 
recollections,  and  (what  is  very  rare  at  the  present  day,) 
did  not  midee  her  personal  experience  the  rule  of  her 
judgment. 

Under  the  influence  of  continued  emotions,  she  developed 
rapidly.  The  condition  of  her  family  was  difficult,  pain- 
ful, and  sometimes  perilous.  The  young  Pauline  exercised 
over  them  the  power  of  a  strong  mind  and  tender  spirit. 
Great  events  taught  her  to  will  and  to  think,  and  she  dis- 
covered (thus  to  speak)  her  nature,  and  her  mission.  She 
loved  to  tell  that,  whilst  in  the  country,  in  1794,  in  a  little 
village  near  Paris,  whither  the  laws  of  the  revolution  had 
exiled  her  family,  she  was,  while  drawing  one  morning,  all 
at  once  conscious  of  the  number  of  ideas,  and  of  the  intellec- 
tual energy  that  had  developed  within  her — and  for  the  first 
time  (as  die  said)  she  felt  that  she  might  possess  some  talent. 

This  moment  fixed  her  destiny — she  was  henceforth  de- 
voted to  moral  activity.  Formed  bv  misfortune  and  retire- 
ment, she  sought  in  herself  strength  and  happiness.  Re- 
flection became  her  resource  against  sorrow  and  ennui. 
Resolved  to  contend  without  weakness  against  all  difficul- 
ties--opinions  as  well  as  events — she  made  it  an  immutable 
law  to  herself  to  yield  only  to  reason.  She  recognised  the 
right  of  reason  alone  to  rule  her  lively  imagination~her 
sensitive  heart — her  proud  character. 
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This  was  making  her  declaration  of  independMioe  m  all 
which  did  not  toudi  her  duty.  It  wm  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance which  determined  all  the  opinions  of  that  period.  It 
was  the  tyranny  of  the  revolution  she  detested — her  prayera 
were  for  those  who  opposed  it,  nqt  as  seditioqs,  bnt  as  ojp- 
pressive.  A  stranger  to  .political  theories,  her  sympathies 
were  with  whoever  claimed  liberty. 

Order  was  re-established — society  resumed  a  more  tran- 
quil course.  Those  who  had  suffered  from  the  revolution, 
felt,  for  the  first  time,  the  extent  of  their  losses.  When  the 
civil  commotions  were  at  their  height,  dai^er  e&ced  every 
thing — all  was  forgotten  but  grief  and  terror.  In  a  more 
tranquil  condition,  each  one  could  measure  his  re  verses,  and 
estimate  his  resources.  Mademoiselle  Meulan  saw  with  anx- 
iety her  mother,  her  sister,  all  her  family,  yielding  to  en- 
nui, and  submitting  to  the  privations  consequent  on  their 
reverse  of  fortune.  Something  told  her  she  miffht  serve 
them.  Till  then  she  had  only  written  for  herself  to  pre- 
serve some  reflection,  or  note  down  some  event.  She  now 
conceived  the  idea  of  writing  for  the  public.  Thus  it  was 
her  devotion  to  her  family,  which  put  us  in  possession  of 
her  talents.  The  advice  of  Mons.  Suard  and  Devaines,  old 
and  enlightened  friends  of  her  family,  directed  her  first  ef- 
fort&*-tneir  approbation  emboldened  her,  and  consulting 
less  her  taste  than  her  necessities,  she  published  a  ga^  and 
piquant  romance,  Les  CotUradicHons^  which,  though  it  had 
success,  is  now  little  known.  Her  second  romance,  la  Cha^ 
pelk  d^Jlyton,  was  to  have  been  simply  a  translation  from  the 
English;  but  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  struck  with  the 
mediocrity  of  the  plan  of  the  original,  and  the  interest  of 
the  incidents,  slie  reformed  the  work,  instead  of  copying  it, 
and  on  a  foundation,  nearly  new,  she  laid  many  fine  re- 
marks and  touching  traits.  This  romimce  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  we  know,  though  exempt  from  the  false 
exaltation  which  impairs  works  of  this  nature.  It  seems  to 
be  only  necessary  for  the  author  to  relate  her  story  in  order 
to  move  us*  But  at  the  same  time,  she  displayed  elsewhere 
another  kind  of  talent. .  She  wrote  for,  the  Joumak)  parti- 
cularly k  PublidHBy  a  remarkable  and  independent  p%per, 
edited,  by  Mons.  Suard;  and  we  may  say  that  j^ademoiselle 
de  Meulan  was  the  cause  of  its  literary  success.  Her  articles 
on  the  theatres^  books,  and  manners,  were  eagerly  sought 
bv  the  pu}>li^9  and  made  the  subject  of  conversion  in  so<> 
ciety.     Some  of  them  have  been  collected,  under gthe  titje 
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•f  LU^mry  <md  Moral  Eseaya  (JSmom  de  UUraJtwre  ^  de  nuh 
tak.)  We  do  not  doubt  that  a  more  extensive  collection 
woeld  now  be  iicceptdble.  It  would  be  a  monument  of  the 
charictom  of  the  time,  and  a  piquant  and  true  book. 

In  all  that  Mademoiselle  de  Meulan  then  wrote,  there  was 
as  nuch  talent,  as  in  her  subsequent  ^productions;  but  they 
WNe  defective  in  that  precision  ano  firmness  which  has 
since  marked  her  opinions.  At  that  period  there  was  a  re-; 
action,  perhaps  inevitable,  felt  in  philosophy  and  literature, 
as  well  as  in  politics.  Minds  returned  with  eagerness  to 
prejudices  of  every  kind — novelty  was  proscribed,  and  inde- 
pendace  suspected.  Mademoiselle  de  Meulan  could  not  fail 
to  be  on  the  side  of  the  freedom  of  the  mind.  She  defended 
the  eighteenth  century  without  adhering  to  it  in  every 
thing,  and  maintained  the  cause  of  philosophy  with  some 
reserves^  and  sometinies  distinguishing  hers^f  from  her  par* 
ty.  iler  mind  was  not  decid^ — the  influence  of  her  edu- 
cation, and  her  love  of  independence,  inclined  her  to  philo- 
seiAi^  ideas;  but  it  was  easier  for  her  to  defend  than  to 
submit  to  th<im,  and  she  could  neither  resolve  to  adopt  nor 
to  renounce  thein; — thence  the  peculiar  character  of  her 
writings.  She  always  sought  the  truth,  and  only  attained 
h  in  its'  details.  She  vainly  attempted  to  elevate  herself  to 
the  true  sources  of  her  own  ideas;  and  she  was  not  willing 
to  follow  all  the  consequences  of  those  she  adopted.  I  am 
not  certain  that  her  own  unaided  strength  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  withdrawn  her  from  the  uncertainty  for 
which  she  was  not  made—succor  came  to  her  from  without 
— this  is  perhaps  the  only  time  she  did  not  find  it  within 
hersdf.  She  soon  encountered  the  only  master  she  ever 
had. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1807,  some  domestic  anxieties — 
the  death  of  her  brother-in-law,  M.  Dillon,  and  the  fuhire 
of  her  own  health,  compelled  her,  for  some  time,  to  give 
up  labor.  Her  labors  were  a  necessary  resource  for  herself, 
and  a  part  of  her  family;  and  she  became  anxious  at  a  state 
of  things,  which,  if  prolonged,  must  be  aggravated,  when 
one  day  she  received  a  letter  from  a  person,  who,  without 
naming  himself,  offered  to  write  for  her  in  U  Puhlidsit^  as 
long  as  she  should  wish.  Although  touched  with  this  pro- 
posal, made  with  earnestness  and  simplicity,  she  at  first  re- 
fused it;  but  new  entreaties  obtained  ner  consent,  and  soon 
after,  she  received  through  an  unknown  medium,  some  ar- 
ticles, which,  happily,  might  very  well  be  classed  with  hers. 
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Meanwhile  the  author  remained  unknown  to  her.  She 
formed  a  thousand  conjectures.  M.  Suard  made  many  in- 
auiries,  but  they  did  not  even  arrive  at  a  suspicion.  In 
nne,  after  a  fortnight,  she  addressed  her  mysterious  corres- 
pondent, and  conjured  him  to  make  himself  known.  He 
obeyed — revealed  himself,  and  the  rest  may  be  divined. 

Monsieur  Guizot  was  not  yet  twenty.  He  was  then  pre- 
paring himself  by  serious  studies  for  the  works  which  have 
since  procured  his  renown.  His  connexion  with  Mademoi- 
selle de  Meulan,  though  its  origin,  as  has  been  seen,  was  a  lit- 
tle romantic,  had  the  effect  to  brins  together  two  minds  form- 
ed mutually  to  expand  and  enlighten  one  another.  But  to 
mutual  intelligence,  a  sympathy  of  feeling  and  taste  was 
soon  added.  Sincere  fiiendship  and  intimate  confidence 
were  not  long  in  producing  an  exclusive  mutual  preference 
and  passionate  tenderness.  Their  marriage  took  place  in 
1812.  Never  was  there  a  more  sacred  and  tender  union — 
the  perfection  of  both  seemed  to  be  its  object — the  most 
animated — the  purest  happiness  its  reward.  It  has  last- 
ed more  than  fifteen  years — a  rare  and  touching  example 
of  the  force  and  charm  of  bonds  formed  by  reason,  virtue, 
and  love. 

Madame  Guizot  found  in  her  husband  the  model  of  a  bold 
and  wise  character,  cajmbie  of  conciliating  scruples  of  con- 
science with  freedom  of  thought.  Her  own  reason  formed 
itself  in  this  school.  Her  ideas  gained  decision,  extent,  and 
consistency.  She  could  now  allow  her  genius  the  exercise 
appropriate  to  her  character.  All  led  her  to  moral  philo- 
sophy, and  above  all,  to  the  science  of  education.  M.  Gui- 
zot had  undertaken  the  publication  of  a  periodical  work, 
destined  to  propagate  its  true  principles; — {^nnaks  de  Ted- 
ucation,)  His  wife  enrichecl  it  with  numerous  articles, 
among  which  we  may  specify  the  Journal  of  a  Mother — 
{Journal  d'  une  mere — )  which  contains  the  germe  of  her  last 
work — the  most  beautiful  monument  she  has  left.  About 
the  same  time,  she  published  two  volumes  of  tales,  entitled 
the  Children — (les  knfans.)  This  kind  of  composition  is 
more  difHcult  than  brilliant.  It  should  be  naive  without 
puerility,  and  intellectual  without  being  elaborate.  An  el- 
evated, and  at  the  same  time,  a  familiar  moral  is  essential; 
and  an  interesting,  and.  simple  story.  Madame  Guizot 
combined  all  these  requisites,  and  her  tales  have  become  a 
model  of  their  kind. 
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The  entrance  of  her  husband  upon  public .  business,  iii 
1814,  allowed  her  to  hope  for  a  more  tranquil  life;  such  as 
die  had  always  desired.  Activitv  was  necessary  to  her,  but 
labor  was  painful.  She  covetea  repose  as  something  ,un- 
known  to  her.  She  had  never  tasted  it;  never  breathed  at 
her  ease,  mistress  of  her  mind  and  of  her  time — to  think, 
to  enlighten  herself — to  seek  truth  for  herself — to  enjov  the 
endearments  of  family  affection,  without  thinking  of  the 
world,  or  of  CBune; — such  was  the  destiny  that  smiled  on 
Madame  Guizot.  Perhaps  it  might  not  have  satisfied  her, 
for  if  at  times  her  life  was  too  liJ>orious,  it  was  never  too 
much  occupied. 

In  1820,  her  husband  returned  to  private  life.  His  opin- 
ions had  no  longer  anyplace  in  the  government,  and  he  had 
the  &te  of  his  opinions.  This  was  no  disgrace  to  him  or 
to  her.  The  manner  in  which  she  met  her  new  condition, 
would  have  been  a  virtue  in  another,  but  it  would  have  as- 
tonished her  that  any  one  should  haye  remarked  it. 

Labor  became  again  an  honorable  necessity.  It  had  for- 
merly enabled  her  to  succor  her  mother,  it  must  now  give 
her  the  means  to  educate  her  child.  In  1821 ,  she  publisned 
Me  Scholar;  (rEcolier;)  a  romance,  relating  to  education, 
which  the  French  Academy  crowned,  as  the  work  'ipost 
Qseful  to  mords.  The  thoughts  of  this  book  are  true  and 
devated.  The  interest  of  the  narrative,  the  nature  and  va- 
riety ot  the  characters,  all  tend  to  give  force  to  a  moral, 
drawn  from  nature  and  reason,  and  which  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  affectations  and  maukishness  of  most 
books  on  education.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  beautiful  and 
practical. 

The  JV^to  Tales,  (tN\mveaux  Conies,)  which  appeared  in 
1823,  have  the  same  merit.  Perhaps  the  fiction  is  even 
Biore  agreeable  and  naturd.  ^adir  is  a  very  remarkable 
story;  rarely  has  imaginatioti  better  subserved  the  purpo- 
ses of  truth.  But  these  various  publications  were,  so  to  speak, 
but  parts.  The  same  mind  pervaded  all.  In  all,  it  was  evi- 
dent, that  the  ideas  of  the  author  were  intimately  connect- 
ed, but  she  had  no  where  presented  the  whole.  The  pub- 
lic had  a  right  to  expect  from  Madame  Guizot,  a  theory  of 
education.  Elach  of  her  writings  had  promised  it.  The  jPo- 
niliar  Letters  on  Domestic  Education,  (Lettres  de  Famille  sur 
VEducation  Domestique,)  have  fulfilled  the  promise — [1826.] 
There,  under  an  easy  form,  which  has  nothing  of  system  in 
its  appearance;  admitting,  with  facility,  examples,  details. 
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▼ersation.  Its  originality  was  striking— -alt  sprung  from 
herself — she  repeated  nothing — she  borrowed  nothing,  eveu 
from  her  reading.  No  book  pleased  her  that  did  n6t  make 
her  think.  She  neyer  gave  herself  to  an  opinion  tilt  she 
had  seen  reason  for  yielding  to  it.  These  reasons  were  not 
always  the  most  natural^  but  thev  were  like  those  of  Mon- 
taigne, her  own.  She  did  not  always  take  the  most  direct 
way  to  attain  the  truth,  bnt  she  attained  it,  and  till  then 
there  was  no  repose  for  her  mind.  Then  all  resistance 
vanished,  and  she  submitted  without  any  reserve.  There 
was  no  opposition — no  discordance.  Her  reason  disposed 
of  her  wul,  and  both  maintained  between  her  heart  and  her 
actions,  a  perfect  harmony.  Thus,  she  could  not  easily 
comprehend  that  any  one  should  remain  insensible  to  terti- 
mony.  This  inconsistency  in  man,  always  astonished  her 
as  marvellous,     ^e  was  in  that  deceived  by  her  own  ex* 

Eerience.  Prepossessions— desires — regrets-— all  yielded  in 
er  to  conviction.  Truth  reigned  with  a  divine  right  over 
her  soul.  This  merit  is  rare — it  is  the  last  attaiimient  of 
human  wisdom;  and  she  who  had  attained  it  was  a  woman 
of  simplicity  .and  goodness.  The  tenderest  of  wives — the 
most  devoted  of  mothers — the  sincerest  of  friends.  But  I 
have  told  what  was  admired  in  her — can  I  tdl  how  much 
she  was  beloved! 


FURlf ESS  ABBEY. 


Amongst  the  numerous  reliques  of  '^  by-gone  times,''  scattered 
over  the  face  of  fair  England,  there  are  none  perhaps,  which  sur- 
pass, either  in  interesting  associations,  or  in  sublime  and  roman- 
tic character,  the  ruins  of  Furness  Abbey.  When  the  reforma- 
tion occured  in  England,  this  extensive  and  magnificent  structure 
fell,  with  other  similar  establishments,  a  prey  to  the  fierce,  and 
it  might  be  called  bigoted  zeal,  which  marked  the  progress  of 
that  stupendous  event.  No  one  can  view  the  vestiges  which  yet 
remain,  of  this  venerable  monastic  establishment,  without  a 
deep  and  solemn  feeling  of  regret,  for  the  excesses  that  have 
accompanied  the  revolutions  produced  by  religious  fanaticism. 

The  above  remarks  are  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  fol- 
lowing original  sonnet,  written  by  a  young  gentleman  now  pursu- 
ing his  studies  at  the  university  of  Oxford.  It  was  composed  ft 
the  request  of  a  lady,  just  after  viewing  the  romantic  remains, 
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when  reeeiviog  her  edacatioa  in  Eof  Jaod.    The  lady  is  now  in 
BoiCoo,  and  has  politelj  o&red  k  for  the  Magazine. 

'Wheo  I  li^Tt  lookM  on  tbee,  thou  ruined  pile. 
Torn  bj  Ambition,  and  relentleat  Tirae, 
And  se«n  the  OMntUng  iry  op  thy  nrrrett  ctUnb, 

Biding  the  sculptor's  ikill;  Md  Hiovghtt  the  wbil« 

Would  cnMrd  wo«nd  my  heart,  and  ev«r  bring 
ViaioMi  of  the  past !  where  swelled  the  anthem's  sound 
Now  croaks  the  ntTon;  and  the  adder  ceils  around 

The  stone,  where  rested  once  the  mitred  king. 

Around  the  sacred  cross,  the  brier  clings; 
Near  its  polluted  base  unweeded  waves 
The  dark  night  shade ;  and  o'er  the  shapeless  graves 

Of  saints  and  hoi/  men,  the  thistle  springs. 
Oh  mined  pile  1  fike  thine  our  glories  fkde. 
As  i|»lendid  meteors  in  a  night  <»f  shade ! 

W.  J,  D. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Ladies^  Magazine. 

There  is  an  evil  under  the  sun,  besides  those  enumerated 
by  the  wisest  of  men,  and  a  misery  which  is  not  recorded 
in  the  ^^miseries  of  human  life,"  but  which  you,  madam, 
are  doomed  shortly  to  suffer.  Forewarned,  forearmed, 
says  the  proverb;  and  as  I  am  one  of  those  old  fashioned 
folks,  who  Believe  in  the  wisdom  of  old  saws,  I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  sound  the  warning;  the  armour  to  defend  yourself 
witnal,  must  be  furnished  by  your  own  discretion.  You 
have  undertaken  to  provide  a  feast  for  the  refined  and  the 
intellectual,  and  are  doubtless  suffering  some  anxiety,  lest 
the  entertainment  should  not  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
public  taste.  Now,  I,  who  have  had  experience  in  my  time, 
\mH  give  you  a  recipe,  that  never  fails  of  adding  a  flavor  to 
the  best  prepared  meal,  and  even  making  the  most  ordinary 
one  palatable. 

^^Change  your  courses  often,  and  let  nO  dish,  however 
excellent,  be  brought  on  a  second  time."  Or,  to  drop  the 
metaphor,  let  the  articles  for  your  Magazine  be,  mostly, 
short  ones,  and  admit  none  of  such  a  length  as  will  require 
to  be  continued  to  the  succeeding  numbers.  I  know  there 
are  few  requisites  of  an  author  more  difficult  of  attainment 
than  the  art  of  conveying  ideas  clearly,  and  yet  without 
prolixity.     If  words  poi»j50««ed  intrinj^ic  value,  the  fhrowing 
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them  away  so  idly,  as  many  of  our  writers  do,  would  at 
once  explain  the  reason  why  authorship,  as  a  profession,  is 
esteemed  so  unprofitable,  and  why  poetry  and  poverty  are 
so  often  considered  synonymous.  And  here  I  might  notice 
the  ridiculousness  of  that  pompous,  "Fourth  of  July  "style, 
which  is  so  fashionable  with  many  of  our  American  wri- 
ters; but  it  is  not  now  the  manner  in  which  an  article  is 
written,  but  its  length,  I  am  considering. 

The  evil  then,  which  you  will  suffer,  is  the  receiving 
from  a  "valued  correspondent,"  as  the  notice  must  record, 
a  packet,  containing  a  story  of  seven  chapters,  which,  it  will 
be  modestly  hinted,  has  been  expressly  written  for  the  La- 
dies' Magazine.  Perhaps  that  identical  packet  has  been  for- 
warded to  half  the  editors  in  the  union.  To  print,  or  not 
to'print,  will  then  be  the  question.  The  publishers  will 
call  for  copy,  jou  will  want  matter,  and,  moreover,  be 
fearful  of  creating  enemies,  by  rejecting,  even  what  your 
judgment  must  condemn.  But  I  say,  do  not  be  induced  by 
motives  of  convenience,  or  even  the  fear  of  giving  offence, 
to  permit  the  work  under  your  care  to  become  the  reposi- 
tory of  those  long,  lovesick,  lamentable  tales,  written  with- 
out plan  or  aim,  and  only  concluded,  when  the  author  has 
exhausted  every  five  syllable  word  to  be  found  in  Walker. 
After  turning  over,  perhaps,  twenty  pages  of  such  a  story, 
hoping  every  leaf  will  be  the  last,  let  "  to  be  continued" 
strike  the  eye  of  the  sensible  and  sensitive  reader,  and  the 
effect  on  his  nerves  will  be  similar  to  the  horror  of  Macbeth, 
when  he  saw  the  shadowed  kings,  and  exclaimed, 

"What!  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  dooml** 

A  good  story  is  deprived  of  half  its  interest  when  a  whole 
revolution  of  the  moon  is  permitted  to  intervene  before  the 
curiosity  excited  by  its  beginning,  is  gi^tified  with  the  de- 
nouenient.  But  seldom  are  good  articles  thus  managed.  It 
is  the  dull,  prosing  pieces,  admitted  merely  to  fill  up;  aAd 
perhaps  it  will  be  impossible  to  exclude  all  of  such  descrip- 
tion from  a  periodical;  but,  if  possible,  let  those  inserted, 
be  short,  and  be  concluded  in  the  same  number  in  which 
they  are  commenced.  The  reader  has  then  the  whole  evil 
before  him,  and  the  story  affords  him  one  pleasure,  that  of 
seeing  its  termination;  he  congratulates  himself  that  he  can 
take  up  the  next  number  of  the  Magazine  without  shuddering. 

The  ladies  will  surely  approve  a  plan  which  thus,  without 
unneces^ry  delay,  promises  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  and 
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from  the  pages  of  a  work  expressly  designed  for  their  amuse- 
ment, banishes  that  suspense,  which  to  a  lively  imagination, 
is  so  irksome.  O,  there  is  not  to  a  reader  of  taste  and  in- 
telligence, so  dull  a  phrase  in  the  English  language,  as  that 
maae  ^Ho  be  contincied;"  nor  is  there  but  one  case  in  which 
its  sofond  is  welcomed  by  the  cofldudm'  <rf  a  literary  jour-* 
mi.  It  is  after  a  year  of  toiF  and  amiety,  wbett  harrassed 
by  the  carpings  of  the  invidious,  and  the  eompkdnts  of  the 
illiberal,  to  hear,  from  those  who  have  khidty  given  their 
names,  to  encourage  the  commencing  of  the  work,  *^Oiir 
patronage  shall  still  be  continued.^  Tha^  the  Ladies'  Ma- 
gazine nuty  not  only  merit,  but  receive*  such  encourage- 
iBcnt,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your  obt.  &c. 


The  ereniiif  itar  will  twinkle  presently. 
Hie  laat  smaU  bird  is  Bleiit>  and  the  bee 
Has  gene  into  hie  hive»  and  the  ehui  Sowen 
Are  bending,  as  if  sleeping  on  the  stem. 
And  all  sweet  living  things  are  slmnbering 
In  the  low  hush  of  nature's  resting  time. 
The  thded  west  looke  deep»  as  if  its  bHie 
Were  searchable,  and  as  I  watch  it  now 
The  twilight  hath  stole  over  it,  and  made 
Its  U^iiid  eye  apparent,  and  above. 
To  the  fiM"  stretching  xenith,  and  around, 
As  if  they  waited  on  her  like  a  queen, 
Have  stole  out  the  innumerable  stars. 
To  twinkle  like  intelligence  in  heaven. 

is  it  not  beaHtifiil,  my  &ir  Adell— 

Fit  fi>r  the  young  afiections  to  come  out* 

And  bathe  in  like  an  element!    How  well 

The  night  is  made  for  tenderness! — so  still. 

That  the  low  whisper,  scarcely  andiUe, 

is  heard  like  music,  and  so  deeply  pure. 

That  the  fond  thought  is  chastened  as  it  springs. 

And  on  the  lip  made  holy.     I  have  won 

Thy  heart,  my  delicate  girl,  but  it  hath  been 

When  that  soft  eye  was  on  me,  and  the  love 

First  told  beneath  the  evening  influence. 

Shall  be  as  constant  as  its  gentle  star.  ROY. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

^Mat  tou  like  it.^— "Thb  Liniro  ahd  thi  i>SAD.*'^AiDOiig  the  nume- 
rous re-publications,  by  our  booksellers,  of  works  from  the  English  press,  are  the  two* 
whose  titles  we  ha?e  profiled,  purporting  to  be  written  'by  a  Cmmtry  C%u'aU.* 
They  are  both  very  miscellaneous  collections  of  sketches,  narratiTos,  and  characters 
both  of  the  'livinf  and  the  dead,'  interspersed  with  essays  on  subjects  of  moral  or 
religious  intersst,  or  literary  taste. 

^*Mti^  yon  Kkt  U**  too  often  sssumus  the  tone  of  a  sickly  sentimentalist.  The 
tale  of  '*tk§  Oovtrtuu?'  is  pleasing,  as  well  as  pathetic;  and  we  know  few  incidents, 
in  real  or  fictitious  history,  more  afibcting  than  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  child, 
«that  she  would  not  die,"  when  first  told  of  the  dangerous  situation  of  her  beloved* 
though  often  disobeyed  teacher.  Hie  short  poetical  effusions,  inserted  in  this  vohune, 
hare  considerable  merit,  and  the  ibUowing  lines  would  honor  the  name  ef  any  author. 

<*  Weep  no  more,  that  her  axure  eye 

Hath  ceased  to  glisten. 
That  her  wary  locks  in  the  damp  grare  lie, 
That  her  lip  hath  lost  its  crimson  dye, 

lliat  jou  rainly  listen 
For  her  roioe  of  witching  melody. 

Weepno  more,  that  each  fleeting  grace. 

This  earth  hath  giren. 
Hath  left  forever  her  lorm  and  face. 
That  her  soul  hath  ran  its  ssortal  ract» 

And  the  jojrs  of  heaTeo 
The  changing  woes  of  this  world  replace. 


reepfl 

W< 


no  more!  oh!  weep  no  more! 


The  colors  that  deck*d  the  worm  before, 
Wouldst  thou  its  mvelling  shape  restore. 

For  the  loreuer  hue. 
The  lighter  wings,  that  heavenward  soarl  ** 

**Tk€  Liming  and  tht  D§ad'*  is  composed  in  a  more  manly  tone  of  fooling,  and 
better  deserves  commendation  and  perusal.  The  article  on  **S€rmamzing,**  the 
"  Vi$it  to  Olnsy,**  and  many  of  the  sketches  of  events  in  his  "ftrat  pariahy**  are 
highly  interesting.  We  ought  to  add,  in  speaking  of  a  work  from  such  a  source* 
that  in  these  volumes,  though  the  reader  nmy  sometimes  detect  allusions  to  the  au- 
thor's peculiar  opinions,  he  will  find,  in  this  respect,  little  or  nothing  to  offmd,  either 
in  their  spirit  or  contents. 

**  DuNALLAir — or  Knott  what  jfoit  JiidSgr."— Fiction  seems  now  to  have  be- 
come the  chosen  vehicle  of  truth;  if  we  nuiy  judge  from  her  recent  visits  to  tho 
reading  world.  How  for  the  hets  of  history,  the  theories  of  politics,  the  truths  of 
natural  religion,  or  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  can  be  profitably  illustrated  or  en- 
forced in  artificial  narratives,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  inquire.  The  historical  ro- 
mances of  Scott  and  Cooper,  the  Utopia  of  More,  and  the  Oaudmtio  di  Lucca  of 
Berkely,  7V<mmii€,  and  DuauUkm^  will  be  read  by  that  large  class  who  make  amuse- 
ment the  business  of  lifo,  and  will  exert  an  influence  where  no  formal  treatises  can 
j^un  aceestf.    As  inspectors,  therefore,  of  contemporary  literature,  we  roust  m^ 
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^  tbe  ««]•  of  coaptriMi,  •▼•n  thoagh  we  regirded  thii  whole  cUm  of  pabUcationQi 
as  Uk  unhappy  innovAtion  in  our  Ulirariet. 

He  precediof  work  of  thit  author,  entitled  **  Father  ClemetU/*  we  have  read 
vkh  deep  iatereit ;  and  we  mnft  giro  the  preaent  volmnee  the  aaine  praiie.  The 
plot  it  neither  vtrj  ingeniooi  nor  very  probable;  beginning  with  a  marriage  between 
t«rj  rehictant  partiee ,  who»  after  Tarioiia  triab,  arising  chiefly  from  the  unnatural 
vinany  and  artifices  of  another,  become  finally  joined  in  heart,  ae  before  in  hand. 
the  characters  of  Donallan  and  of  Catharine  are  finely  pourtrayed,  and  many  scenes, 
especially  in  the  concluding  chapters,  delineated  with  superior  skill.  The  conversa- 
tioas  are  also  better  interwoven  with  the  narrative,  and  consequently  more  interesting, 
tbsa  in  the  author's  former  publications.  And  while  many  readers  may  differ  fimn 
tsBM  of  the  sentiments  eipreosed  and  advocated,  we  doubt  if  any  one  can  refbse  a 
%ighly  excited  interest  while  perusing  these  volumes. 

We  regret  to  add,  that,  since  the  publicatioa  of  this  work,  the  English  papers 
hsve  annoQnced  the  death  of  the  lady,  to  whom  report  has  attributed  the  authordiip. 

**Tke  Memorial;  a  Ckritimat,  iVsto  Ye0r*$  and  EatUr  Offering,  for  1828. 
Edited  k^  Frederitk  8,  AU(.'*.— This  Souvenir  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  others 
.^sBtainiag  more  than  Ibvr  hundred  pages,  and  will  bear  a  critical  comparison  with 
ths  best  of  those  which  have  emanated  from  the  American  Press.  It  is  neatly  and 
wibsfatially  bound  in  covers  of  green  silk,  is  embellished  by  twelve  engravings,  and 
■ay  be  fiurly  produced  as  a  sample  of  elegance  in  the  typographic  art.  The  por- 
traits fit  Amu  Boieyn  and  of  a  CiipMl  are  exquisitely  done,  and  there  is  also  a  sofl 
and  delieate  lithographic  print  of  Miannerha$$eit*$  kUmd,  A  fine  wood  cut  is  also 
introdoced,  and  a  humorous  afikir,  entitled,  7^  Qentleman  ioUk  Qreen  OlaeeeB, 
kUl  of  that  spirited  mirthfulness  which  is  a  characteristic  in  the  productions  of /oJbi- 
ssn,  our  native  Cndkehank.  It  afibrds  us  great  pleasure  to  bear  witness  to  the 
fiterary  merit  of  the  Memorial,  which  is  truly  of  a  high  order.  The  Tmtieman  of 
Truth,  for  finish  of  composition,  delicacy  of  taste,  and  power  of  imagination,  miist 
rank  high  in  the  allegorical  class  to  which  it  belongs.  Some  of  the  poetry  is  very 
swset  and  touching,  and  were  we  not  pressed  for  room,  we  should  make  several  ex- 
tracts to  substantiate  the  truth  of  our  remarks. 

**JvvsviLE  SouvKNiR,  fi>r  1828.  By  the  Editor  of  the  *Jwoenile  Mieeellany.* 
The  JcTEHiLE  MiscELLAHT.  VoL  III.  Published  once  in  two  months.'* — We 
caanoi  thus  record  in  our  pages  the  titles  of  these  works,  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
UMtroctioa  and  amusement  of  youth,  without  noticing  the  changes  which  a  few 
years  have  made  in  this  department  of  literature.  If  it  be  an  undoubted  truth, 
that  a  slight  impression  on  the  infant  mind  will  affect  its  form  and  strength  through 
life,  a  feneration  nurtured  among  the  valuable  and  pleasing  volumes,  which  now  form 
our  juvenile  libraries,  must  far  surpass,  in  every  intellectual  and  moral  trait,  a  race 
taught  only  the  absurd  tales  of  fairy  enchantment,  and  the  foolish  chimes  of  "rhymes 
for  the  nursery. "  The  worthless  volumes,  in  the  perusal  of  which,  our  childhood 
»as  wasted,  have  now  given  place  to  a  class,  which,  though  happily  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  youngest,  may  both  amuse  and  instruct  the  oldest.  That  "lev- 
er of  moral  influence,**  which,  like  the  screw  of  Archimedes,can  "move  the  world,'* 
is  BOW  applied  at  the  proper  place,  the  only  place  where  its  power  is  certain  and 
resistless. 
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The  hi^b  commendation  of  Um  obiBct  and  character  «ft|ie  "Juvenile  MicceUany/* 
and  ** Souvenir,*'  implied  in  the  preceding  remarks,  we  find  li^le  or  no  ocpation  to 
qualify,  on  a  more  particular  examination  of  them.  The  "Souvenir"  ii  a  beantilhl 
vehime,  interesting  and  misceUaaeous  in  its  contents,  and  adorned  bj  several  inge- 
nious lithographic  sketches;  rendering  it,  in  almost  everj  respect,  an  appropriate  gift 
of  afl^tion,  at  this  or  any  other  season,  when  we  are  wont  to  prove  our  regard  for 
our  young  firiends,  by  some  valuable  present.  As  critics,  we  would  suggest  that  the 
tale  of  the  "  Foungr  AdoenUirer^*  is  perhaps  too  full  of  adnetUwn  (or  probability; 
«  &ult  from  which  the  works  of  this  editor  are  generally,  and  remarkably  exempt. 

The  "Miscellany"  is  filled  as  its  name  denotes,  and  with  the  same  happy  adaptar 
tion  to  the  young  mind.  Every  tale  bas  its  plain  and  valuable  moral,  and  the  poetry, 
like  tbe  "  Origimal  Foem$  of  JItss  Tajfior"  is  peculiarly  appropriate.  In  one  num- 
ber, we  notice  several  pleasing  "Scripture  Illustrations,"  and,  in  every  number,  in 
one  short  dialogue,  a  fiuniliar  explanation  of  some  principle  in  scienoe,  from  olijects 
within  the  daily  observation  of  the  young. 


FATHERLESS  AND  WIDOWS'  SOCIETY,   BOSTON. 

"  Charity  is  twice  blest; 
It  blesseth  him  who  gives,  and  him  who  takes." 

This  beautiftil  sentiment  has  been  adopted  as  the  motto  of  the  "  FatherUn  and 
Widim*9  Society"  an  association  of  Ladies  in  this  city,  whose  object  is  expressed 
by  the  tittle  which  they  have  assumed;  and  amongst  the  many  charitable  associations 
wbtoh  do  honor  to  our  metropolis,  there  are  few  which  surpass  this  society  in  active 
benevolence,  or  which  have  a  larger  claim  upon  our  sympathies.  The  following  par- 
ticulars will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  our  readers ;  they  are  principally  gather- 
ed from*the  last  annual  report  of  the  society. 

In  January  of  1837,  a  small  number  of  respectable  ladies,  being  desirons  to  aid  the 
cause  of  the  fatherless  and  widow,  who,  when  left  without  support,  are  the  most  for- 
lorn and  destitute  of  any  class  of  people  in  the  world,  especially  those,  who,  from 
their  place  in  society,  have  no  afflaent  friends  to  whom  they  can  look  for  assistance, 
ibrmed  themselves  into  a  Society  to  devise  and  employ  means  for  their  relief  during 
the  inclement  season  of  winter.  Since  the  formation  of  the  society,  rising  of  four 
THOUSAVD  DOLLARS  have  been  expended  in  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  tlic  des- 
titute, and  administering  comfort  to  the  shivering  child  of  want;  by  which  we  are 
assured  the  hearts  of  many  of  that  innocently  sufTering  class  of  our  distressed  com- 
munity, the  indigent  widow  and  her  fatherlcM  children,  have  been  made  to  rejoice. 
During  the  past  season,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  seventy  nine  cents, 
have  been  received  by  contributions,  donations  and  subscriptions;  and  five  hundred 
and  fifty  four  dollars  have  been  distributed  among  over  one  hundred  widows ;  most 
of  whom  have  children  dependent  upon  them. 

Some  fiirther  account  will  be  given  of  this  useful  Society  in  a  fiiture  number  of 
the  Magazine. 
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THE  GRAND  SECRET. 

Mb.  Chrystal  Croftangry  has  somewhere  observed  ^Hhat 
it  is  very  unwise  to  talk  sense  when  nonsense  will  serve  our 
purpose  as  well.''  I  do  not  know  that  this  maxim  is,  any 
where  else,  so  forcibly  expressed,  but  all  who  have  moon 
rtndied  human  nature,  must  know,  that  the  skilful  i^lica^ 
tion  of  it  is  the  grand  secret  of  managing  mankind.  The 
mfluoice  of  nonsense  is  indeed  universal.  Many  a  states- 
man, philosopher  and  theologian  have  owed  their  entire 
success  to  it,  and  it  not  unfrequently  hi^pens  that  those 
whom  nature  hath  kindly  endowed  with  a  competent  stock 
of  folly,  arrive  at  great  preferment,  while  men  of  true  sense 
and  genius  are  overlooked  or  laughed  at;  for  truth,  what- 
ever secret  veneration  the  weakest  of  mankind  may  have 
for  it,  seldom  finds  protection  even  from  the  wisest. 

But  the  influence  of  nonsense  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  graver  half  of  creation.  Its  effect  on  the  fair  sex  is  pro- 
verbial;— indeed  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  recommend- 
ation of  certain  books  and  opinions  of  which  they  are  great 
admirers; — belles  and  beaux  acknowledse  their  obligations 
to  it;  it  is  as  potent  in  the  ball  room  as  in  the  senate  tiou^e, 
and  it  alike  gives  power  to  the  soft  whispers  of  the  reigning 
beauty  and  to  the  loud  declamations  of  the  leading  politician. 

Nor  have  the  poets  failed  to  discover  and  to  gratify  this 
remarkable  predilection  of  mankind,  as  the  many  volumes 
of  poetical  nonsense  with  which  the  world  hath  been  fa- 
vored, most  abundantly  testify;  and  what  is  much  more 
worthy  of  admiration,  even  our  best  poets  have  occasion- 

^OL.    I. — NO.    II.  7 
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ally  wandered  into  the  regionB  of  absurdity,  and  as  one  who 
very  frequently  practised  the  art,  has  well  expressed  it, 

Have  catt  o*er  erring  thoughiM  a  heavenly  hae 

Of  words,  like  ranbeams,  dazzling  aa  they  past. 

Indeed  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  poetry  to  very  many 
who  read  it,  and  not  a  few  who  write  it,  is  no  more  than  a 
"heavenly  hue  of  words,"  or  else  "a  winding  bout  of  linked 
sweetness,"  which  may  perhaps  dazzle  the  imagination  and 
gratify  the  ear,  but  which  can  make  very  little  impression 
on  what  philosophers  call  the  reasoning  capacities  of  man, 
and  whicn,  in  their  opinion,  chiefly  distinguishes  our  race 
from  the  brutes.     For  example,  when  Byron  says 

Oh  night 

And  storm,  and  darkneas,  yt  are  wondrous  strong. 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman! — 

Who  does  not  exclaim  how  poetical! — and  yet  the  pas- 
sage owes  its  eSeci  much .  more  to  the  judicious  choice  of 
words, — darkness — wondrous — lovely,  and  most  of  all^ 
that  *dark  eye  in  woman!'  than  to  any  very  definite  idea, 
which  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  or  is  called  up  in  the 
miad  of  the  reader. 

Again,  when  Milton,  in  that  most  musical  passage  in  the 
English  language,  cries, 

And  ever  against  eating  cares 

Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 

Married  to  immortal  v>erse. 

Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce. 

In  notes  with  many  a  winding  hout 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 

With  wanton  head  and  giddy  cunning. 

The  voice  through  melting  mazes  ruining. 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 

The  hidden  soul  of  harmony; « 

the  exquisite  music  of  the  verse  prevents  us  from  noticing 
the  very  obscure  and  indefinite  sense  of  the  passage. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  extend  this  criticism  much  fur- 
ther. Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  our  English  poets, 
if  we  except  Pope,  who  could  not  furnish  us  with  examples.  . 
But  far  be  it  from  me  to  gainsay  the  well  merited  fame  of 
genius; — my  only  intention  is,  to  illustrate,  by  passages 
from  our  best  writers,  the  powerful  influence  of  words  and 
sound.     When  we  meet  with  such  passages  in  such  writers.^ 
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we  do  well  to  admire  without  understanding;  their  genius 
may  justly  claim  so  much  of  our  homage.  But  when  every 
poetaster  who  has  learned  to  string  fine  epithets  into  well 
sounding  lines,  admires  himself,  and  calls  upon  others  to 
admire  nim,  it  is  high  time  to  appeal  to  common  sense, 
and  to  insist  on,  at  least,  some  show  of  meaning.  Yet  this 
appeal  is  too  often  never  made.  A  young  lady  having  re- 
peated a  favorite  sonnet,  with  all  the  emphasis  her  sweet 
toned  voice  would  allow,  was  asked  by  a  phlegmatic  old 
bachelor,  who  stood  by,  what  she  supposed  it  meant. 
"  What  does  it  mean.^ "  she  answered, — "  No  matter  what 
it  means — 'tis  poetry."  Now  this  same  lady  was  a  profess- 
ed admirer  of  Byron,  Wadsworth  and  the  rest,  and  had  a 
large  common-place  book,  more  than  half  filled  with  poet- 
ical extracts;  and  yet  it  may  very  well  be  doubted,  whether 
those  excellent  poets  she  was  so  fond  of  reading  and  praising, 
were  at  all  obliged  to  her  for  her  admiration.  This  uncon- 
cern as  to  what  poetry  means,  is  by  far  too  common,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  rather  apt  to  be  a  characteristic  of  lit- 
erary ladies.  But  I  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  it 
betrays  a  manifest  want  of  good  sense,  a  quality  of  such 
sterling  value,  that  no  affectation  of  literature  can  make 
any  amends  for  the  want  of  it. 

COLIMETIS. 


ANCIENT  PERUVIAN  BURIAL. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  natives  of  Peru,  to  inter  the 
dead  in  a  vault  beneath  their  habitations. 

No  frasp  of  ruthleM  Death  mifht  tear 
From  the  home  where  their  joji  aroee. 

The  tirea  who  breathed  the  fervid  air 
Where  the  ore  of  Potoei  glows ; 

But  amid  the  ahoot  of  their  children's  play. 

Unmoved  they  slept  on  their  couch  of  claj^— 

The  tottering  crone  with  her  snowy  hair» 

And  the  maiden  of  aparkling  eye» 
Might  trace  amid  their  household  care 

The  spot  where  they  both  must  lie,— 
The  festal  board  with  ito  fresh  flowers  drest, 
Scarce  screened  the  bed  of  their  ice-cold  rest. — 
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Ah  Mjr,— iHMn  ihe  yooBf  PcraviM  kri<le 

First  entered  her  husband's  door. 
Came  there  no  voice  to  mar  her  pride 

iVom  that  sepulchral  floor  % — 
Of  the  mouldering  pillow,  and  banished  glee, 
When  Death  must  her  fearful  bridegroom  be  t — 

^  Now,  low  "neath  the  wreck  of  their  temple's  dome 

Is  the  lordly  Incaa'  grave. 
And  a  vassal  race  o'er  their  ashes  roam 

Where  the  whispering  palm-trees  wave, 
Tet  ne'er  by  the  reverent  pilgrim's  tread 
Is  that  nide  Pompeii  visited. — 

Pure  flowing  Rimac! — and  verdant  vale 
Sprinkled  so  brightly  with  flowers  and  trees, 

Methinks  your  nrarmnring  waters  waH, 
And  thefi>liage  sighs  to  the  pitying  breete. 

At  if  Nature  mourned  that  the  sun-loved  sway 

Of  yo«r  aoeitei  monarchs  should  pass  away. 


LINES  ON  A  SEAL. 

The  device — a  leaf, — iTie  motto— Je  ne  change  qa^en  moforani. 

In  bower  and  garden  rich  and  rare 

There's  many  a  cherished  flower 
Whose  beauty  ftdes,  whose  fragrance  flitf. 

Within  the  flitting  hour. 
Not  to  this  simple  forest  leaf. 

Unpriced,  vmnoted  lying. 
The  same  through  all  its  little  life, 

it  ehai^s  bfit  in  dying.  ^ 

Be  sMh,  and  only  soeh,  my  friends, 

Oftce  mine,  and  mine  fbrever*^ 
And  here's  a  hand  to  clasp  in  theirs, 
,  That  shall  desert  them  never  1 

And  thou  be  such,  my  gentle  love, 

Thhe,  chance,  the  world  defying; 
And  lake— 'tis  all  I  have— a  heart 
^      ^at  changes  but  in  dying. 

TOPAZ. 
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SKETCHES  OF  ABTERTCAN  CHARACTER. 
NO.  n. 

ANN  ELLSWORTH. 

About  one  mile  from  the  pretty  village  of  N ,  that 

stretches  alons  the  banks  of  the  fertile  Connecticut,  there 
Bved,  some  thirty  years  since,  a  farmer  by  the  name  of 
Williams.  He  was  a  good  man,  in  the  yankee  sense  of  the 
term,  that  is,  indnstrious  and  thriving,  and  accounted  honest 
and  pious— for  he  lived  aboveboard,  paid  all  his  contracts 
punctually,  and  belonged  to  the  churcn.  So  he  was  called 
a  ^od  man,  and  on  many  accounts  he  truly  deserved  the 
epithet;  but  there  was  one  foif  to  his  virtues — ^he  was  ava- 
ricious. 

The  acquisition  of  property  is,  in  our  country,  so  very 
creditable,  that  probably  many  who  yield  themselves  slaves 
to  the  love  of  money  are  not  aware  of  the  dominion  it  ex- 
ercises over  their  hearts  and  passions.  They  do  not  intend 
to  love  the  world,  or  the  thin^  thereof,  unduly;  but  they 
want  to  have  the  comforts  oT  life,  and  the  means  of  enter- 
tuning  their  friends,  and  somewhat  to  bestow  in  charity, 
and  a  portion  for  their  children,  and  many  other  items, 
which  appear  indispensable,  and  thus  they  deem  the  eager- 
ness witn  which  they  go  on  increasing  their  ho(u*ds,  but 
the  duty  they  owe  themselves,  funilies  and  society. 

I  have  said  Williams  was  a  thriving  man,  indeed  he  was 
rich  for  the  sph^  in  which  he  moved.  He  cultivated  his 
excellent  farm  wMi  great  care,  the  eye  of  the  traveller  was 
always  arrested  by  his  charming  situation,  and  it  was  often 
remarked  that  so  quiet  and  pleasant  a  residence  ipust  be  the 
abode  of  content  and  happiness.  How  little  of  either  are 
dependent  on  worldly  prosperity! 

Both  Williams  and  his  wife  loved  the  world  so  well  thev 
had  but  little  love  to  bestow  on  each  other;  and  thougn 
they  both  toiled  hard,  and  rose  up  early,  and  sat  up  late, 
and  eat  "the  bread  of  carefulness,"  it  was  not  from  the 
sympathy  of  affection,  but  to  become  rich.  They  gained 
their  wislies,  but  then  they  found,  as  all  will  find,  that 
whenever  worldly  desires  are  inordinjitely  indulged,  their 
Ratification  is  sure  to  brinff  disappointment  and  vexation, 
if  not  misery,  to  the  worldling.  They  thought,  and  people 
generally  said,  that  all  their  uneasiness  was  caused  by  the 
untoward  behaviour  of  their  only  son.      Obed  Williams 
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was  one  of  those  common  characters,  and  they  are  much  the 
most  numerous  class,  which  seem  to  have  no  distinguishing 
lineament,  but  take  their  form  and  pressure  entirely  from 
surrounding  objects  and  accidental  circumstances.  He  was 
in  infancy  rather  a  sickly  child,  and  so  his  mother  con- 
stantly indulged  him  in  every  whim — and  in  childhood  he 
was,  chiefly  m  consequence  of  that  indulgence,  cross  and 
wilful;  and  then  his  father,  who  made  Solomon's  mode  of 
government  his  standard,  as  constantly  whipped  him  for 
every  fault,  and  it  is  diflicult  to  decide  which  mode  of  treats 
ment  had  the  worst  effect  on  his  disposition.  To  complete 
his  evil  destiny,  it  was  often  whispered  in  his  ear,  and  that 
too  by  his  own  mother,  that  he  was  a  rich  man's  only  child, 
and  would,  sometime,  inherit  a  l^rge  estate,  and  have  it  in 
his  power  to  do  just  as  he  pleased.  Should  it  excite  won- 
der that,  as  he  grew  towards  manhood,  and  therefore  ftmnd 
himself  exempted  from  corporeal  punishment,  he  displayed 
a  selfish,  sullen,  overbearing  temper.^  His  parents,  by  their 
injudicious  management  had  increased,  if  not  kindUed  it; 
and  they  were  punished  by  his  wilfulness  and  disobedience. 
But  still  Mr.  Williams  hoped  that  if  his  son  married  a  good 
wife  he  would  improve,  and  with  his  usual  sagacity,  when 
pecuniary  profit  was  in  question,  he  had  selected  such  an 
one  for  Obed. 

"Your  cousin,  Ann  Ellsworth,  will  be  here  to-morrow," 
said  Mr.  Williams — '*and,  Obed,  I  do  hope  you  will  not 
show  any  of  your  contrary  temper,  but  be  sociable  and  en- 
deavor to  please  her.  Ann  is  a  girl  ^rth  pleasing,  for 
she  will  have  a  fortune  of  four  thousaiw  dollars; — and  her 
mother,  before  she  died,  consented  thai  Ann  should  marry 
you." 

"What,  whether  I  choose  it,  or  no,"  said  Obed,  looking 
up  with  an  expression  of  features  between  a  smile  and  a 
sneer. 

"You  will  choose  it,  Obed,"  replied  his  father,  in  a 
soothing  tone.  "Ann  was  very  handsome  when  I  saw  her 
last,  which  is  about  three  years  ago.  It  was  when  her 
mother  died,  and  I  wished  to  bring  the  girl  right  home 
with  me  and  have  her  learn  to  work;  but  she  was  so  anxious 
to  go  back  to  her  school,  and  her  mother  had  promised  her 
she  should  go  and  complete  her  education.  I  don't  call 
such  an  education  complete  by  any  means;  but  I  did  not  like 
to  contradict  sister  then,  §s  she  had  heeu  very  loath  to  sign 
her  name  to  the  will  that  obliges  Ann  to  forfeit  her  fortune 
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if  she  marries  without  my  consent.  I  pressed  that  matter, 
and  gained  my  point,  and  let  sister  have  her  own  way  in 
the  rest." 

*'^  Bfay  be  Ann  will  not  like  me,"  said  Obed  with  an  ex- 
pression of  thought  which  his  face  seldom  wore. 

"  She  must  like  you,  or  lose  her  property,  or  it  will  be 
forfeited  to  you  if  she  marries  without  my  consent — and  I 
ihidl  not  give  it  to  any  one  but  you.  But  say  nothing  to 
Ann  about  it.  Girls  always  like  to  have  their  own  way  in 
marrying,  and  seldom  love  those  their  friends  choose,  so  I 
have  contrived  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret  except  from  a 
few  who  were  \ntnesses  in  the  matter.  You  must  try  to 
pfease  your  cousin  and  as  soon  as  you  can  persuade  her  to 
marry  you  I  will  put  you  in  possession  of  tJl  her  fortune, 
and  one  third  of  my  own  esti^." 

*'*'  I  should  think  you  might  give  me  one  half,"  replied 
Obed,  with  a  dissatisfied  and  sullen  air,  ^'  I  don't  see  why 
old  folks  want  to  keep  every  thing  for  themselves." 

Mr.  Williams  regarded  his  son  with  that  look  of  bitter 
angoirii  which  the  discovery  of  ingratitude  in  a  child  ex- 
cites in  a  parent's  heart.  There  were  no  soothing  reflec- 
tiiHis  to  allay  the  sting;  something  in  his  own  breast  whis- 
pered that  he  deserved  chastisement;  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  the  sin  of  covetousness,  while  professing  the  most  disin- 
terested concern  for  his  orphan  niece,  and  remorse  for  the 
part  he  had  acted  in  obtaining  the  will,  and  an  indefinite 
dread,  that  somehow,  his  own  child  was  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  punishing  his  fault,  came  so  home  to  his  mind  and 
conscience,  that,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  the  tears 
he  could  not  restrain  he  allowed  to  flow. 

Obed  was  not  naturally  hard-hearted,  and  touched  with 
this  exhibition  oUsorrow  he  wished  to  comfort  his  father, 
bat  not  knowing  what  to  say,  he  stood  twirling  his  hat  till 
Mr.  Williams,  with  that  feeling  of  impatience  wnich  self  re- 
fH'oach  awakens  in  the  unhumbled  heart,  angrily  bade  him 
go  about  his  business. 

Obed  departed  whistling. 

**Pray  wnere  do  you  keep  your  books,  cousin  Obed?" 
said  Ann  Ellsworth,  the  morning  but  one  after  her  arrival. 
"  I  have  searched  every  part  of  the  house,  and  excepting 
the  Bible,  find  nothing  worth  reading,  and  I  really  want 
something  to  amuse  me." 

"  I  should  never  think  of  looking  for  a  book  to  amuse 
myself." 

"And  what  do  you  like?'?  inquired  Ann. 
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^^0)  hunting  and  fishing  in  the  summer,  and  skating  and 
playing  chequers  in  the  wmter." 

Ann  laughed,  but  Obed  had  sufficient  penetration  to  dis- 
cern that  what  he  had  said  had  not  raised  him  in  her  es- 
teem; and  as  he  really  wished  to  please  her,  he  attempted  to 
^>ologize  for  his  want  of  taste  and  literature. 

''  We  have  but  little  time  to  ^lend  in  reading,"  said  he, 
««or  my  parents  have  none.  I,  to  be  sure,  am  not  hurried^ 
for  I  will  not  drudge  on  the  farm,  and  I  suppose  I  should 
have  liked  reading  as  well  as  you  do  if  I  haa  only  had  en- 
tertaining books;  but  father  never  would  buy  any  thing 
but  land  and  cattle^  and  all  he  thinks  about  is  getting  mo^ 
ney.  He  has  laid  up  as  much  as  I  dial!  want  to  spend,  and 
that's  one  good  thing;  so  there  is  no  need  of  my  working; 
and  as  I  have  nothing  to  read,  I  must  hunt,  and  fidi,  and 
play  chequers." 

Ann  had  now  learned  that  her  cousin  was  idle  and  illite- 
rate, and  though  she  knew  nothing  of  the  defects  of  his  tem- 
per, yet  so  completely  did  his  self-exposure  destroy  the  fa- 
vorable opinion  whidi  his  good  looks,— for  if  a  fine  manly- 
form,  regular  features,  and  fair  complexion,  constitute 
beauty,  m  was  really  very  handsome, — ^had  inspired,  thai 
she  never,  from  that  hour,  thought  him  agreeable. 

^'  You  will  find  books  enough  if  you  ^o  down  to  Mrs. 
Grant's,"  said  Mrs.  Williams,  to  the  reiterated  widies  of 
her  niece,  for  something  to  read.  ''  They  are  always  read- 
ing, though  they  are  so  poor  I  don't  know  how  they  can 
afford  to  spend  their  time." 

^'  Who  is  Mrs.  Grant,  and  where  does  she  live?"  asked 
Ann. 

"0,  she  is  a  poor  widow,  and  with  her  four  daughters, 
lives  in  a  little  house,  down  in  what  vi^  call  the  valley, 
about  half  a  mile  off." 

^^A  poor  widow,  living  in  a  small  house,"  thought  Ann, 
as,  glancing  her  eye  around  the  handsome  apartment  in 
which  she  was  seated,  she  pondered  the  propriety  of  a  visi^ 

"  They  are  poor  enough,"  continued  Mrs.  Williams, 
'^  and  have  nothing  only  what  they  earn  by  taking  in  work 
and  braiding  straw." 

'^  Braiding  straw!  "  thought  Ann,  as  she  surveyed  in  a 
mirror  her  own  elegant  dress,  and  she  almost  resolved  to 
think  no  more  of  the  Grants. 

"And  yet,"  resumed  her  aunt,  "  to  hear  them  talk  about 
their  books,  you  would  think  they  did  nothing  but  read: 
and  then  they  are  all  so  proud  of  Charles." 

"And  who  is  Charles?"  inquired  Ann. 
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"O,  he  is  their  brother,  the  oldest  of  the  family,  and  he 
was  a  very  ill-looking  child,  and  he  don't  look  much  better 
BOW.  I  wish  you  could  see  him  beside  of  Obed.  But 
Charles  was  called  a  good  scholar,  and  somehow  he  has 
got  along  in  his  studies  wonderfully,  quite  beyond  my  ex- 
pectations; for  he  has  studied  hiw^  and  is  now  practising, 
though  he  is  only  two  years  older  than  Obed.  But  Obed 
thinks,  I  'spose,  that  he  is  rich  enough  without  studying." 

Ann  Ellsworth  was  a  little  capricious,  for  she  had  been  a 

CLted  child,  and  gay  and  high  spirited,  for  she  was  very 
r,  and  had  been  flattered, — but  she  had  good  sense,  and 
whenever  she  reflected,  her  decisions  were  sure  to  be  influ- 
enced by  reason  and  right  principles.  She  did  reflect  on 
what  her  aunt  had  communicated,  and  the  conclusion  was 
to  seek  the  acquiantance  of  the  Miss  Grants. 

Their  dwelling,  a  low  house,  containing  only  three  small 
rooms,  besides  a  little  one  in  the  garl^t  which  had  been 
Charles'  study,  and  was  now  his  sisters'  library,  stood  in  a 
quiet  nook  about  twenty  rods  from  the  high  road,  at  the 
foot  of  a  ffreen  hill;  and  the  front  of  the  building  was  al- 
most entirely  covered  and  concealed  by  woodbine,  and  li- 
lacs, and  prim  rose  bushes,  then  in  full  blossom.  Ann  loved 
flowers,  and  books,  and  intelligent  conversation;  at  Mrs. 
Grant's  she  found  them  all,  and  after  a  few  days  intercourse 
she  could  not,  very  complacently,  reflect  on  the  foolish 
prejudice  which  had  so  nearly  prevented  her  from  cultiva- 
ting the  acquaintance  of  this  amiable  femily,  merely  because 
they  were  poor,  lived  in  a  small  house,  and  braided  straw. 
There  is,  m  sincere  piety,  an  elevating  principle,  which 
never  fails  to  discnify  its  possessor.  Let  the  poor  inhabitant 
of  a  cotta^  fieel  himself  an  heir  of  eternal  glory,  and  envy 
at  the  prosperitjiibf  his  rich  neighbor,  and  repinings  at  his 
own  hard  fortune,  vain  regrets  and  idle  wishes,  are  all  re- 
pressed, He  Wws  submissively  to  the  dispensations  of  that 
providence  which  has  in  this  life  assigned  him  a  lowly  lot, 
and  looking  o%ly  to  the  glorious  prize  set  before  hiin,  his 
mind  and  conversation  are,  perhaps  insensibly  to  himself, 
imbued  with  the  purity  and  moral  grandeuf  of  that  faith 
which  is  destined  to  inherit  a  throne  in  heaven.  The  de- 
YoliDn  of  Mrs.  Grant  was  thus  pure  and  elevated.  She  had 
none  of  that  morose,  mystical,  mechanical  affectation  of 
piety  which  is  dependent  on  settled  phrases,  and  stated  sea- 
tons.  Her  worship  was  not  dictated  by  fear,  but  inspired 
by  love.     *'Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,"  alvrays  sug- 
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geited  to  her  heut  the  idea  of  a  tender,  benevolent  and 
noly  parent,  who  was  constantly  watching  opver  her  and 
hers  for  good;  and  when  afflictions  came  tMy  were  but  the 
chast«nings  of  his  mercy.  It  was  impossible  that  Ann  Ells- 
worth should  become,  as  it  were,  domesticated  beneath  the 
peaceful  roof  of  Mrs.  Grant  without  obsenring  the  differ-^ 
ence  that  existed  b^ween  its  inmates  and  that  of  her  uncle's 
elegant  dwelling.  In  the  latter,  all  was  hurry  and  anxiety, 
labor  and  care;  exemplifying  the  truth  of  the  wise  man's 
remark,  that  ^Hhe  abundance  of  the  rich  will  not  suflfer  him. 
to  sleep." 

And  then  the  acquisition  of  riches  brought  no  enjoyment, 
except  merely,  the  idea  of  possessing  them.  The  elegant 
and  costly  furniture  that  decked  the  parlor  of  Mrs.  Wil* 
liams,  instead  of  awakening  in  her  mind  elegance  of  taste, 
only  suggested  ideas  of  the  money  it  had  cost,  and  the  care 
and  trouble  which  would  be  necessary  to  preserve  it  from 
injury.  She  feared  to  have  her  husband  or  child  set  their 
fiset  on  the  carpeted  floor,  and  whatever  they  did,  then 
were  sharp  reproofs  on  her  part,  saucy  retorts  from  her  son, 
and  surly  grumblings  from  the  lord  of  the  mansion  on  the 
inconvenience  to  which  such  newfangled  decorati^Mis  sub- 
jected him. 

But  at  Mrs.  Grant's,  M  was  quietness  and  affection;  and 
though  they  were  necessitated  to  earn  their  livelihood,  they 
did  not  neglect  to  cultivate  that  refinement  of  feeling,  mhid, 
and  manners,  which  gives  a  zest  to  social  intercourse.  Mrs. 
Grant  possessed  great  decision  of  character.  This  quality 
is  rare  in  woman;  whether  in  consequence  of  her  more 
delicate  organization,  or  the  dependant  shuation  in  which 
nature  and  education  have  placed  her,  is  of  no  consequence 
to  inquire.  While  she  has  judicious  friei#s  and  kind  pro- 
tectors, she  can  verv  well  dispense  with  decision  of  charac- 
ter— it  is  onlv  in  aaversity  it  becomes  necessary.  Let  no 
one  imwine  its  exertion  contribirtes  to  the  happiness  of  a  fe- 
male, ft  may  be  her  dtOy^  it  should  never  w  her  derire. 
There  is  no  human  mind  exempt  from  weaknesses.  Mrs. 
Grant  had  hers,  iChd  the  motet  prominent  one  wai  the  fond- 
ness with  which  she  doted  on  her  children,  Specially  her 
son.  Her  neighbors  declared  she  was  never  hcnrd  to  '^non- 
verse  five  minutes  without  mentioning  Charles.  She  <^r- 
tainly  contrived  very  soon  to  introduce  his  name  to  Ann 
Ellsworth;  and  tell  of  his  genius,  and  discretion,  and  kind 
heart;  always  adding,  that  under  heaven,  he  was  all  her 
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deoendacBoe.  ^^The  tfirl»,"  she  would  aay,  ^^are  good,  and 
indiutrioufl,  and  obement;  but  what  can  girig  do?  Charles 
takes  thooffht  for  us  all.  He  assists  me,  and  advises  them, 
and  provides  for  himself;  and  it  is  all  owing  to  him,  that 
his  sisters  are  so  well  educated.  He  gave  them  all  their 
books,  and  taught  them  when  he  was  nere,  and  writes  to 
them  now  he  is  away,  and  never  seems  weary  of  the  task. 
He  gave  me  too,  my  large  Bible,  because  my  eyes  had 
crown  weak,  and  I  never  open  it  without  thanking 
Heaven  for  having  blessed  me  with  such  a  son.  I  want^ 
Miss  Ellsworth,  you  should  see  him.  He  is  not  handsome, 
to  be  sure,  nothing  so  handsome  as  Obed  Williams,  but 
when  you  are  once  acquainted  with  him,  you  will  not  no- 
tice hie  plainness.  I  do  wish  he  would  come  home  while 
you  are  here." 

^  Ann  cordially  joined  in  the  wish;  the  letters  he  sent  his 
sisters  were  often  shown  her,  and  combined,  with  what 
die  otherwise  heard,  to  give  her  a  high  opinion  of  his  tal'* 
ents  and  character.  Her  situation  in  her  uncle's  family  had 
grown  almost  intolerable.  She  was  so  wearied  vnih  their 
eternally  reiterated  complaints  of  bad  health,  and  bad  wea- 
ther, bad  crops,  and  bad  markets,  which  constituted  the 
chief  topics  of  their  discourse,  when  together;  when  se- 
parated, they  were  usually  complaining  of  each  other, 
Obed  thought  his  parents  cross  and  stingy — they  called  him 
idle  and  extravagant, — and  poor  Ann  had  to  hear  it  rlL 
One  beautiful  forenoon,  in  the  month  of  August,  Ann  called 
at  Mrs.  Grant's,  as  usual,  to  pass  an  hour,  but  found  them 
all  oinged  in  preparation,  as  if  for  some  expected  guest. 
The  floor  of  tiiQjr  little  parior  was  newly  sanded,  the  fire- 
place JUled  with  fresh  green  boughs,  and  the  few  flowers 
their  garden  at  that  late  season  afiorded,  were  gathered  and 
placed  in  glass  tuiiiblers,  disposed  <m  the  mantel-piece. 

^<We  have  £pt  received  a  letter  from  Charles,"  said  Mrs. 
Grant,  her  face  radiant  with  smiles,  ^^and  we  expect  him 
every  momeq^.  I  can  truly  say  I  am  glad,  and  I  hope  I  am 
gratefuL  We  did  not  expect  him  this  month, — ana  he  is 
coming  n#w.  But  do,  my  dear  Miss  Ellsworth,  sit  down; 
the  giris  wQl  hardly  be  at  leisure  to  walk  with  you  at  pre- 
seni, — but  if  you  will  stay  till  Charles  comes,  I  presume  he 
will  be  happy  to  take  a  ramble,— and  you  can  all  go 
together." 

Ann  excused  herself  from  staying,  bv  fdeadj^g  engage- 
-awnts  at  home;  and  as  she  slowly  and  solitarily  pursued  tue 
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palh  to  ber  uncle's,  ^e  reflected  much  on  the  unsujficiency 
of  wealth  to  confer  happiness  on  a  family,  whose  members 
are  neither  united  by  the  confidence  of  affection  towards 
each  other,  nor  by  gratitude  and  love  to  the  Giver  of  every 
good. 

Charles  Grant  arrived,  and  in  due  time,  was  introduced 
to  Ann;  and  the  fair  reader  undoubtedly  expects  to  hear  of 
their  mutual  and  immediate  prepossession  m  each  other's 
&vor.  Charles  Grant,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  fell 
in  love  with  at  first  sight.  He  was  plain,  almost  to  u^li« 
ness,  small  and  thin,  with  harsh  features,  and  sallow  com- 

Elexion,  and  grey  eyes, — and  the  only  redeeming  point  in 
is  appearance,  was  a  finely  formed  forehead,  around  which 
his  dark  hair  gracefully  clustered.  But  he  was  so  intelli- 
gent and  agreeable,  and  affectionate  to  his  mother  and  sis- 
ters, and  so  gentlemanly,  Ann  could  not  help  ef^teeming  his 
character,  and  deli^tins  in  his  society.  Three  weeks  he 
allowed  for  his  visit,  and  said,  during  that  time,  he  should 
trace  all  the  haunts  of  his  childhood;  and  he  usually  per- 
suaded his  sisters  and  Ann  to  accompany  him  in  his  ram- 
bles and  excursions.  Obed  Williams^  also,  dressed  in  his 
"very  best,"  always  was  there,  for  jealousy  of  the  superior 
abilities  of  Charles,  and  fears  that  he  would  gain  the  favor 
of  Ann,  had  operated  to  make  Obed  fancy  himself  violently 
in  love  with  his  cousin;  and  he  studiously  endeavored  to 
display  advantageously  before  her,  what  he  considered  of 
vast  importance,  his  fine  person.  He  had  better  have  staid 
at  home.  Ann  did  often  see  Charles  and  Obed  beside  each 
other,  but  it  was  when  the  one  was  all  animation, — his  plain 
features  glowing  with  intelligence,  and  hH  grey  eye  spark- 
ling with  the  wit  and  vivacity  that  flowed  so  enchanlin^y 
from  his  lips^ — ^while  the  other  stood  in  stupid  or  wonder- 
ing silence, — ^his  handsome  features  dull  and  unvarying  as 
a  barber's  block.  V 

It  was  then  that  the  heart  of  Ann  confessed  the- truth  of 
the  poet's  assertion  that  ^'•Mind^  mind  is  a///^'*— and  though 
she  did  not  look  and  love,  she  listened  with  such  undis- 
guised pleasure,  for  her  mind  was  all  artlessness,  that  before 
the  "three  little  weeks"  were  expired,  Charles  had  dared 
to  whisper  his  admiration,  and  had  not  been  forbidden  to 
hope.  Obed,  at  the  discovery  of  his  cousin's  partiality  for 
his  rival,  was  filled  with  rage  and  envy.  He  declared 
Charles  was  wholly  influenced  by  pecuniary  motives,  and 
that  Ann,  like   all  young  ladies,  who  fancy  themselves 
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edocaied,  despised  the  laboring  class,  and  th<mgiit  a^  pro- 
fessional man  only  worthy  her  smiles.  This  is  an  observa- 
tion often  urged  by  farmers.  The  fault  i&  all  their  own. 
No  class  of  men  in  our  own  country,  are  so  independent  as 
the  agriculturists,  and  none  would  be  more  respected,  did 
they  <mly  cultivate  their  minds  as  assiduously  as  their  acres. 
They  plead  want  of  leisure; — let  them  improve  what  they 
have— the  stormy  days — ^the  long  winter  evenings— oppor- 
tunities are  not  wanting — ^books  are  within  their  reacn — 
the  road  to  honor  and  high  station  is  open  before  them,  and 
yet  they  sit  down,  not  contentedly  to  be  sure,  for  the  soul 
of  an  American  cannot  rest  contented  in  ignorance  and  ob- 
scurity, while  light,  and  knowledge,  and  energy,  and  enter- 
prise are  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  abroad  in  the  world;  but 
they  sit  dovm  in  envious  repinings,  at  the  fate  which  has  as- 
signed them  the  task  of  tillmg  the  earth,  when  thev  should 
be  exerting  themselves  to  obtain  that  knowledge  which  will 
conf<»r  honor  and  dignity  on  their  employment. 

Ann  Ellsworth  did  not  despise  Obed  because  he  was  a 
£urmer,  but  because  he  was  idle  and  illiterate.  Neither  was 
the  choice  of  Charles  Grant  influenced  by  pecuniary  mo- 
tives; yet  had  Ann,  with  her  tastes  and  eaucation,  been 
poor,  he  would  hardly  have  dared  to  whisner  his  love,  till 
he  had  acquired  the  means  of  supporting  her  in  the  style 
which  she  would  have  been  apt  to  have  expected  from  a 
husband  in  hb  station.  But  all  such  objections  were  now 
obviated  by  the  fortune  she  would  inherit;  and  while  he 
felt,  that  had  he  possessed  a  princedom.  Aim  would  still  be 
the  object  of  his  affection,  in  preference  to  any  woman  he 
had  ever  seen,  ke  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  his  partiality  be- 
cause the  world  might  say  he  viras  mercenary. 

Mr.  Williams  listened  to  the  application  of  Charles,  for 
consent  to  marry  his  niece,  vnth  an  air  in  which  anger  and 
exultation  were  strangely  blended.  "You  are  doubtless 
thinking  that  Ann  has  a  fortune  at  her  command,"  said  he, 
with  a  sneer. 

"I  have  not  asked  your  consent  for  her  fortune,  but  for 
•her,"  drily  observed  Charles. 

^^My  consent  is  indeed  of  some  consequence  in  this  mat- 
ter," returned  Mr.  Williams,  with  affected  solemnity,  *'But 
i  have  my  duty  to  perform.    Read  that  paper,  Mr.  Grant." 

It  was  the  "last  will  and  testament"  of  Mrs.  Ell^nvortk, 
and  Charles  there  learned  that  the  consent  of  Mr.  Williams 
to  the  marriage  of  Ann  was  necessary,  otherwise  her  for- 
tune was  forfeited  to  Obed  Williams. 
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^^And  refid  X\m  'er«  p^^r;  too,  Mr.  Gkani,^'  conliiiued 
Mr.  WiUiama. 

It  was  a  paper  expresung  the  wishes  of  Mrs.  Ellsworth 
that  her  dausnter  should  marry  Obed  Williams. 

^'You  see  how  I  am  situated,"  resumed  the  crafty  old 
man.  ^^My  sister  knowing  her  daughter  was  gay  and  gid* 
dy,  and  that  her  fortune  would  attract  the  young  sparks, 
who  are  watching  to  obtain  a  rich  wife,  insisted  that  I 
should  take  the  girl  and  her  property  as  my  own,  and  when 
she  was  old  enough  to  marry,  give  her  to  my  son.  My 
conscience  will  not  permit  me  to  violate  the  trust." 

^^Is  the  young  lady  apprized  of  this?"  inquired  Charles. 

^^O,  no — I  hoped  she  would  become  attached  to  Obed, 
and  I  think  she  will  now,  if  no  other  person  attempts  to 
engage  her  affections.  I  have  told  you  all,  sir,  because  I 
believe  you  are  a  reasonable  young  man,  and  will  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  deprive  the  girl  of  her  fortune,  just  for  a 
little  foolish  fancy.  You  see,  under  all  circumstances,  I 
cannot  give  you  my  consent." 

"Have  you  any  objection  to  my  character  or  situation?" 

"O,  no— but  I  am  determined  she  shall  marry  Obed,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  my  duty  to  give  you  my  consent." 

"And  what  if  Miss  Ellsworth  should  marry  me  with- 
out it?" 

"Then  her  property  shall  be  my  son's.  It  was  the  dying 
request  o{  my  sister.  The  estate  was  left  her  bv  my  fiather, 
and  she  said  it  should  never  fo  out  of  the  ramily.  My 
duty,  in  such  a  case,  is  plain,  sir." 

"You  may  look  over  the  will  as  much  as  yon  please," 
resumed  Mr.  Williams,  sarcastically.  "You'll  find  no  flaws, 
by  which  you  can  get  the  [uroperty,  after  you  marry  Ann, 
I  promise  you.  That  'ere  will  was  drawn  by  as  cunning  a 
lawyer  as  you  are,  sir." 

Charles  did  examine  it,  coolly  and  minutely,  till  satisfied 
there  were  no  flaws,  he  laid  it  down,  sayinc,  "It  is  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  property  that  I  d&sphty  this  inter- 
est. I  consider  my  happiness  and  that  of  Miss  Ellsworth 
involved.  And  though!  will  not  believe  she  can  ever  pre- 
fer your  son,  notwithstanding  he  is  heir  to  your  estate,  and 
has  the  reversion  of  hers  in  his  grasp;  yet  I  own  the  possi- 
bility that  she  may  think  our  mutual  poverty  shoula,  for 
the  present,  prevent  her  from  giving  me  the  right  to  pro- 
tect tier,  troubles  me." 

"Do  you  then  intend  to  marry  her  without  my  consist?" 
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^^If  I  ean  obtain  hert,  I  shall  not  heskate  on  acconnt  of 
die  forfeitnre." 

^'You  can  do  as  you  please,  but  I  raly  thought  you  had 
mare  sense,"  said  Williams,  tauntingly. 

^^And  as  little  feeling  and  honor  as-^— but  good  morning, 
rir," — and  .slightly  bowing,  Charles  departed  in  search  of 
his  beloved.  The  conversation  of  the  lovers  cannot  be  giv- 
oi  at  length,  but  the  conclusion  was,  that  Ann,  either  con«* 
noced  by  the  arguments,  or  melted  by 'the  entreaties  of 
Charles,  consented  to  wed  him,  and  immediately. 

^^I  would  not  urge  you  thus  hastily  to  unite  your  fate  with 
mine,"  said  Charles,  ^^while  I  am  poor,  and  incapable  of 
*  sa|q[>orting  you  as  I  could  wish,  had  you  any  relative,  ex- 
cept ihlNivartcious  uncle,  with  whom  to  reside.  It  is  evi- 
doit  that  he  covets  your  estate.  We  will  let  him  enjoy  it 
andistarbed.  You  would  not  surely  preserve  it  by  marry- 
ing Obed." 

^^I  camiot  believe  my  de«r  mother,  were  she  living,  would 
consent  I  should  marry  him,"  said  Ann,  weepmg — ^^O 
why  did  she  sign  that  cruel  paper?" 

^^Probably  when  h^  mind  was  weakened  by  sickness," 
relied  Charles.  ^4  am  convinced  3rour  uncle  used  artifice 
to  obtain  it.  Mut  we  will  leave  him  to  Heaven  and  his  own 
conscience,  and  think  no  more  of  the  matter.  If  we  cannot 
be  rich,  my  love,  we  will  be  happy." 

Aim  was  a  gay  girl,  and  fond  of  society,  but  she  had  good 
sense.  She  uiew  she  had  married  a  poor  man,  and  though 
die  was  a  little  romantic,  she  did  not  allow  herself  to  expect 
to  find  in  a  cottage  the  luxuries  of  a  palace,  or  that  her  hus- 
band, fircMtt  only  the  income  of  his  profession,  coidd  fiimish 
for  hi^  the  eleirencies  the  rich  are  at  liberty  to  enjoy.  She 
did  not,  therefore,  anticipate  the  delight  of  residing  in  a 
fine  house,  and  the  parade  of  a  wedding  party,  and  mom* 
ing  calk,  and  evening  entertainments — but  was  contented  to 
occupy  a  plain  i^rtment,  plainly  fiimit^ed,  and  pass  th^ 
bridal  year  busily  employed  with  her  needle,  or  her  books. 
It  is  true,  she  did,  at  times,  during  the  long  days,  feel  a  lit«^ 
tie  moped — but  when  the  evening  came,  and  freed  Charles 
from  his  office,  how  joyfully  she  greeted  his  step,  and  ex- 
erted herself  to  sooth  all  his  cares;  and  how  deligtitedly  she 
listened  to  his  instructions  and  advice,  while  in  unreserved 
confidence  she  told  him  all  she  had  read,  and  all  she  had 
thought.  Milton's  heroine  preferred  to  listen  to  the  truths 
of  philosophy  from  her  husbcuMl's  lip,  rather  than  the  angel's. 
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Charles,  meanwhile^  applied  himself  with  all  the  energy 
inspired  by  love  and  ambition,  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
business,  and  thoucrht  every  toil  and  perpletity  repaid  by  the 
sweet  smiles  that  always  awaited  him  by  his  own  fireside. 
Thirty  years  have  passed  away  since  they  were  iparried. 
Thirty  years  make  little  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  na- 
ture. It  is  on  man  and  his  works  that  the  characters  of  time 
are  impressed.  And  probably  in  no  part  of  the  world  are 
changes  so  apparent  as  in  oar  beloved  country.  The  spirit 
of  restlessness  as  well  as  improvement,  pervades  our  citizens. 
This  would  naturally  be  the  case  with  men,  when  an  exten- 
sive country  is  open  before  them,  and  all  are  at  liberty  to 
remove  withersoever  they  please.  The  spirit  of  emigration 
is  productive  of  many  good  effects,  and  some  melancholy 
ones.  There  is  a  feeling  of  sadness  in  the  parent's  heart 
while  reflecting  that  the  household  band,  so  fondly  reared 
together,  will  probably,  in  a  few  years,  be  so  far,  and  so 
widely  severed.  Let  no  man,  while  planning  his  lofty 
dwelling,  flatter  himi^lf  he  is  building  for  his  own  posteri- 
ty— ^the  son  of  his  enemy  may  inhabit  there. 

The  parents  of  Obed  Williams  fondly  imagined  the  estate 
tliey  had  so  eagerly  toiled  to  gain  and  improve,  would  be 
hisrhly  valued  by  their  son — but  they  had  the  grief  and 
mortification  of  seeing  the  part  assigned  him,  on  his  mar- 
riage, sodh  disposed  of;  and  the  chagrin  and  sorrow  they 
endured  in  consequence  of  his  undutiful  and  prodisfal  con- 
duct, it  was  thought  hastened  their  death.  Obed,  then,  for 
a  few  years,  revelled  in  luxury,  but  finally,  increasing  debts 
began  to  harass  him,  and  as  the  small  estimation  in  which 
he  knew  he  had  been  held,  notwithstandincr  he  was  heir  to 
the  best  estate  in  the  country,  had  always  provoked  him,  he 
disposed  of  his  property,  at  a  reduced  price,  and  departed 
for  Ohio, — ^where  he  flattered  himself  he  should  be  consid- 
ered a  great  man.  But  the  people  in  the  western  states  have 
long  since  learned  to  distinguish  between  the  ignorant  ad- 
venturer who  has  nothing  but  his  own  egotism  to  recommend 
him,  and  the  man  of  enterprise  and  intelligence  seeking  a 
wider  sphere  for  the  exertion  of  his  talents — and  Obed 
Williams  gained  nothing  by  the  removal. 

There  is  one  event  happeneth  to  all,  and  the  changes  of 
time  are  alike  on  the  evil  and  the  good.  Thirty  years  have 
blanched  the  dark  locks  of  Charles,  and  planted  wrinkles 
on  the  fair  face  of  Ann*  The  vivacity  of  youth  and  the 
glow  of  beauty  must  decay,  even  t^e  ardor  of  imagination 
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18  chilli,  and  the  light  of  the  understandinff  darkened  by 
the  cold  pall  of  years.  There  is  but  one  earthly  flower  that 
blooms  unfading  in  our  earthly  path — it  is  the  true  love  of 
yirtuous  hearts.  The  lapse  of  tnirty  years  has  wrought  no 
chance  on  the  affection  of  Charles  and  Ann.  She  listens  as 
ddightedly  to  his  conyersatioii  as  when  his  eloquence  first 
won  her  smile;  and  thai  toiile  is  just  as  dear  to  him  as  when 
be  first  called  her  his  bride.  But  their  situation  is  changed. 
Thirty  years  of  industry  and  economy  have  given  them  an 
independent  fortune,  and  what  is  far  better  than  gold,  a 
name  and  a  praise  for  every  excellence  that  dignifies  human 
nature.  Satisfied  with  their  portion  of  the  world,  they 
wkhed  to  retire  from  its  bustle,  and  Charles  Grant  has  late- 
ly purchased  the  farm  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Williams. 
It  was  endeared  to  him  by  many  recollections.  Its  shades 
had  been  the  haunts  of  his  boyhood — it  was  there  he  won 
the  heart  of  his  beloved  wife,  and  above  all,  it  was  near  the 
dwelling  of  his  aged  mother.  So  he  purchased,  and  is  im- 
proving the  fiurm,  and  the  passing  traveller  is  not  now  mis- 
taken when  he  deems  the  beautiful  residence  the  abode  of 
content  and  happiness. 


THE  WINTER  NIGHT. 

'Tit  the  high  fttthral  of  night ! 
The  earth  ii  radiant  with  delight; 
ibid,  fintM  wearj  daj  retirea. 
The  heaven  onlbldc  it*  aecret  irea. 
Bright, — as  when  first  the  firmament 
j&ronnd  the  newmade  world  wiis  bent. 
And  infant  serapha  pierced  the  blue. 
Till  rayi  opiieaven  came  shining  through. 

And  mark  the  heaven's  reflected  glow 

On  many  an  icy  plain  below; 

And  where  the  streams  with  tinkling  clash 

Against  their  frozen  barriers  dash. 

Like  fairy  lances  fleetly  cast 

The  glittering  ripples  hurry  past. 

And  floating  sparkles  glance  aftr 

Like  rivals  of  some  upper  star. 

VOL.    I. — ^NO.    II.       '  ft 
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And  Met  bejond,  bow  sweetlj  itia 
The  tDowy  moonlifht  wrmpt  the  hiU» 
Aiuf  'OMny  an  tfed  pine  receiTci 
The  steady  brigfaioeae  on  its  leavea. 
Contrasting  with  those  giant  ibnns 
•  Which,  rifled  by  the  wintry  storms. 
With  naked  braoehes  broad  and  high. 
Are  darkly  painted  on  the  sky* 

IVom  erery  nMNmtain*s  towering  head 
A  white  and  glistening  robe  is  spread. 
As  if  a  melted  siWer  tide 
Were  gashing  down  iu  lofty  side; 
The  clear  cold  lustre  of  the  moon 
Is  purer  than  the  burning  noon. 
And  day  haih  never  known  the  cham 
That  dweUs  amid  this  evening  calm. 

'  Thd  idler  on  his  silken  bed 

4tfay  talk  of  Mature  cold  and  dead; 
«  2But  we  will  gase  upon  this  scene, 
X'^There  some  transcendent  power  ha 

And  made  these  streams  of  beauty  flow 

In  gladness  on  the  world  below. 

Till  Nature  breathes  from  every  part 

The  rapture  of  her  mighty  heart. 


NATURE  AND  SIMPLICITY. 

"  The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth  ; 

Bu^  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go. 

That  there  hath  passed  a  glory 

From  the  earth.'*  Wordsworth. 

No  one  of  ^fted  mind  has  passed  even  the  first  freshness 
of  youth  without  feeling  that  it  is  not  with  him  as  it  has 
been.  Knowledge  and  taste  may  have  increased  his  intel- 
lectual riches,  and  association  may  add  her  powerful  spell 
to  half  the  charms  of  nature  ;  but  the  soul  does  not  re- 
joice in  these  possessions,  as  it  once  did  in  the  simple  wealth 
of  sunshine,  birds,  and  flowers.  When  we  are  old,  we 
talk  very  philosophically  of  the  negative  enjoyment  of 
childhood;  and  try  to  convince  ourselves  that  the  light  and 
glory,  which  memory  throws  around  it,  is  but  the  Elusion 
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of  the  imagination.  It  is  not  well  to  argue  thus — There  is 
deep  meaning  in  the  maxim,  ^^  Reverence  children  ;"  and 
it  would  be  better  for  us,  both  here  and  hereafter,  if  we 
inscribed  it  on  our  heart,  as  a  spell  to  keep  away  corroding 
passions.  I  would  not,  with  sickly  sentimentality,  mourn 
over  states  of  mind  that  can  never  be  recalled.  It  would 
be  cherishing  a  disease,  which  has  too  often  wasted  the 
strength  of  genius,  and  been  assumed  by  inferior  minds  in- 
capable of  imitating  any  thing  of  intellect,  save  its  diseases. 
— But  if  we  observe  that  all  the  world  look  back  to  the 
earlier  stages  of  being,  with  a  fond  regret,  ought  we  not 
to  suppose  there  is  strong  reason  for  so  deep  a  feeling  ?  If 
the  thoughts  and  affections  were  then  veiled  in  a  robe  of 
sanny  li^t,  should  we  not  ask  whence  the  light  came,  and 
why  in  after  years  it  glances  upon  us  in  such  rare,  and 
flickering  rays  ?  There  is  but  one  answer :  We  are  simple 
and  artless  then, — and  the  influence  of  Deity  is  around  us 
like  the  balmy  atmosphere  we  breathe,  sustaining  life,  and 

S'ving  joy  to  those  who  dream  not  of  its  existence.  If 
en  there  is  sympathy  between  childhood  and  heaven,  let 
us  strive  to  "be  as  little  children."  It  is  not  well  to  bo 
too  wise  for  happiness, — it  is  not  safe  to  be  too  learned  for 
salvation.  He  who,  like  Wordsiyorth,  cherishes  the  guile- 
less feelings  which  make  a  flower  bring  "  thoughts  too 
deep  for  tears,"  is  a  wiser,  as  well  as  a  happier,  man  than 
Byron,  that  intellectual  Laocoon  writhing  in  the  fold  of 
serpents,  himself  had  wakened  into  life. 

Every  thing  that  we  involuntarily  love,  is  true  to  nature  ; 
and  nothing  that  we  learn  to  love  produces  fresh  and  glow- 
ing emotions.  What  is  genius  ?  It  is  but  a  fitting  expres- 
sion of  that  which  nature  teaches  the  soul ;  and  when  we 
laufh,  weep,  or  are  thrilled  with  quiet  joy  in  sympathy 
with  this  mysterious  power,  we  wonder  that  those  simple 
fiselings,  which  form  the  very  elements  of  our  common  na- 
ture, are  not  always  as  artlessly  expressed.  What  is  grace- 
fulness ?  It  is  but  the  gliding  motion  of  the  fawn,  or  the 
stately  bearing  of  the  eagle,  loved  and  admired,  because  it 
speaks  of  careless  happiness,  unconscious  of  observers. 
Art,  with  the  utmost  skill  she  can  exert  in  conversation, 
writing,  or  manners,  never  touches  the  heart,  unless  she 
makes  herself  forgotten  by  her  close  imitation  of  nature. 
Why  then  should  we  suffer  vanity,  pride,  or  ambition,  to 
take  from  us  a  gift,  which  we  exert  all  our  faculties  to  seem 
to  have  ?    When  our  religion  tells  us  how  to  "  enter  th^ 
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kingdom  of  heaven" — when  our  hearts  repeat  the  lesson 
with  mournful  tenderness,  as  we  look  on  the  guile-i 
lessness  of  infancy — ^why  do  we  not  listen  to  it  ?  Words- 
worth speaks  truly — "  A  glory  has  departed  from  the 
earth  ;" — and  the  rich  in  mind,  and  innocent  of  heart,  can 
only  rejoice  in  a  few  transient  indications  of  its  return. 
The  ambitious,  high-reaching  soul  of  man  has  ever  been 
prone  to  scorn  simplicity.  He  that  was  told  to  wash  in  the 
pool  and  be  healed,  was  indignant  because  he  was  not  com- 
manded to  do  some  great  thing ;  and  thus  it  is  always  with 
us  self-sufficient  mortals.  We  are  willing  to  make  extra- 
ordinary sacrifices,  and  to  act  an  arduous  part,  in  order  to 
attain  a  character,  which  would  be  the  natural  result  of  a 
simple,  straight  forward  course.  We  destroy  the  vitality 
of  nature  by  engrafting  upon  her  motives  tau^t  by  world- 
ly selfishness  ;  and  are  then  obliged  to  counterfeit,  what  we 
cannot  regain.  If  by  purity  and  artlessness  we  kept  our 
hearts  open  to  the  influence  of  God's  works,  as  well  as  his 
word,  we  should  not  so  soon  mourn  over  the  faded  bright- 
ness of  our  youth.  The  Dodonian  oracle  spoke  through 
doves  and  trees ;  and  the  ^'  pure  in  heart"  will  still  hear 
from  all  the  fair  things  of  creation  a  voice  which  speaks  of 
poetry,  and  religion. 

F. 


THE  BRIDE. 

Who  would  have  deemed  thou  wort  bo  fair. 
Thou  Dudden  of  the  eoony  hairl 
INre  eeea  thee  on  the  green-hill  waj. 
At  early  day. 

Watching  the  blue  lake's  pasting  dimple. 
As  o*er  it  wild  the  night  breese  fled. 
I  saw  thee  there. 

Where  the  white  roees  clustering  grew. 
And  sweet-briar  leaves  their  fragrance  8hed» 
And  Tiolet  hillocks  gemmed  with  dew. 
Bright  in  the  morning's  golden  raj. 
And  thou,  fiur  girl,  with  eye  of  bhie. 
And  hat  of  straw,  and  Testment  simple. 
And  yellow  curls  behind  thee  thrown. 
Had  climbed  the  hill  afene. 
And  there  I  saw  thee  wandering, 
Wh»x  time  the  skylark  rose. 
Watching  intent  his  upwaitf  wing; 
And  as  the  woodlvid  choir  awoke. 
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Awhile  it!  mumc  lietening. 

Its  wild  uncertain  ckwe; 

And  then  I  deemed  thee  fancy-firee. 

Then  obild  of  meek  fimpUeitjr. 

Alae,  the  fpell  ie  hrok»— 

And  now  thou  8tuid*it  in  bridal  hour« 
The  hwnble,  modest,  village  lower. 
The  lighteat  sylph  in  village  bower->« 
Unrivalled  etandeet,  mid  the  throQg, 
'  Whose  smiling  beauties  glide  along^ 
With  mist-Uke  robes,  and  «one  of  gens. 
And  shining  tresses  bound  in  diadems. 
Around  the  loveliest  gathering 
To  form  a  gay,  a  festal  ring. 
No  ruby  in  her  bracelet  set. 
Nor  diamond  in  her  zone; 
Nor  glittering,  jeweled  coronet 
Above  her  white  brow  shone. 
She  has  no  gem  of  pride. 
The  beamilul,  the  qxieenly  bride. 
But  one  small  band  of  purest  pearls 
Wreathing  her  golden  curls. 
Why  comes  the  shadow  o'er  thy  brow. 
Thou  leveliestl 
Thou  hast  hut  now 
Joined  in  the  sacred  vow. 
Of  him,  the  true,  the  manliest. 
The  brave  man  and  the  noble. 
His  promise  was  to  thee 
Of  kindness  and  of  love's  fidelity. 
In  life  and  death,  in  joy  and  trouble- 

Who  has  withdrawn  the  kindly  veil 
That  covers  future  things. 
And  left  toy  gentle  heart  a  prey. 
In  this  thy  young  unclouded  day. 
To  its  own  sorrowings'? 
Why  ha^  forebodings  eold  and  pal« 
Over  thy  morul  loti 

For  death,  that  oomes  to  aU,  must  eome— 
And  deem  not  thou  the  lonely  tomb 
Befriends  us  not — 

Yet  who  would  tell  youth's  rosiest  bloom> 
Though  it  be  brief. 
The  loneness  of  its  coming  doomi 
Then  loved  one,  be  thy  trust  in  heaven. 
And  never  shall  thy  heart  be  riven  . 
With  hopeless  grief. 

EVERALLIN. 
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THE  BROTHER. 

Several  years  aeo,  I  was  called  by  my  profesgional  duty 
to  reside  near  a  small  inland  town  in  New-Hampshire.  My 
employment  did  not  require  me  to  spend  much  time  in  the 
vilfaffe,  nor  to  be  much  acquainted  with  its  inhabitants  ; 
but  tne  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the  air  of  repose  that 
always  hung  over  it,  often  attracted  me  near  it  to  enjoy  the 
prospect.  The  houses  were  principally  built  on  the  high 
bank  of  a  broad  basin,  formed  by  the  river,  which,  after 
rushing  down  a  broken  ledge  of  rocks,  lay  quietly  sleeping 
in  the  wide  reach  below,  and  then  swept  round  a  thickly 
wooded  point  on  its  wav  to  the  sea.  A  high  and  rud^ 
bridge  was  thrown  over  tne  roughest  part  of  Uie  waterfall, 
and  formed  the  entrance  to  the  town. 

I  was  standing  on  this  bridge  one  evening  in  spring,  en- 
tirely rapt  in  the  prospect  before  me.  A  storm  which  had 
passed  away,  had  left  the  sky  filled  with  heavy  clouds, 
which  were  beautifully  colored  by  the  sunset  light,  and  be- 
tween their  deep  chasms,  the  evening  star  was  seen  floating 
in  the  purple  radiance;  at  the  same  time  the  glory  of  the 
skies  and  even  the  river  bank  with  its  gilt  spire  ana  blazing 
windows  were  accurately  painted  in  the  water  below.  Any 
one  who  enjoys  such  a  scene,  knows  how  many  far-off 
thoughts  return  at  such  an  hour.  I  was  so  deep  in  a  reverie 
that  I  did  not  hear  the  steps  of  a  stranger,  wno,  with  the 
familiarity  which  the  simple  manners  of  a  village  allow, 
had  approached  me  and  was  standing  almost  at  my  side. 
On  looking  up,  I  saw  quite  ^ypung  man,  with  the  air  of  a 
foreigner,  who  had  an  impatient  look  of  inquiry  on  his 
countenance,  and  seemed  about  to  address  me  with  some  in- 
teresting question;  but  as  ifchanginghis  purpose,  he  stopped 
only  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  scene  before  us, 
and  passed  on  toward  the  village.  I  followed  him  with 
my  gaze,  till  he  had  turned  the  comer  of  a  street,  and  then 
returned  to  my  home;  no  one  there  could  tell  me  who  he 
was,  and  he  wns  consequently  soon  forgotten. 

A  few  evenings  after,  as  I  was  sitting  by  my  lonely  fire- 
side, I  wns  surprised  by  a  visit  from  the  young  stranger.  He 
tohl  his  name,  and  said  that  he  came  to  thank  me  for  my 
kindness  to  his  sister.  I  then  understood  that  he  was  the 
grandson  of  an  aged  widow,  who  died  in  the  village  a  few 
months  before,  leaving  a  granddaughter  also  in  sickness  and 
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poverty.    When  I  first  came  to  the  place,  I  had  been  struck 
with  tike  neatness  of  a  cottace  which  I  passed  in  one  of  iny 
walks,  and  as  I  had  heard  tnat  the  inmates  were  objects  of 
charity,  I  determined  to  enter  it.     I  was  received  at  the 
door  by  a  girl  apparently  sixteen  ^ears  of  age,  who  appeared 
a  little  sorprisea  at  my  visit,  but  invited  me  to  go  mto  the 
room  where  her  grandmother  lay,  helpless  with  infirmity 
and  age.     1  explamed  the  object  of  my  visit,  with  as  much 
delicacy  as  I  could,  and  being  convinced  from  what  I  saw, 
that  they  had  need  of  assistance,  pressed  them  to  receive  it. 
I  observed  that  a  flush  passed  for  a  moment  over  the  daugh- 
ter's brow,  and  her  eye  kindled  almost  with  disdain; — ^but 
the  expression  was  momentary.     She  thanked  me,  in  a  low 
and  sweet  voice,  for  my  kind  intentions,  but  said  they  were 
not  destitute; — still,  if  I  were  a  clergyman,  her  grandmother 
would  be  happy  to  see  me.     I  was  not,  but  I  had  been  fa- 
miliar with  sickness  and  death,  and  was  not  unacquainted 
with  the  consoling  power  of  religion.     I  did  not  therefore 
hesitate  to  address  her,  in  that  strain  which  a  knowledge  of 
•uflering  inspires,  and  which  always  finds  a  welcome  in  the 
mourner's  heart.     Her  story  was  short  and  soon  told.    She 
bad  been  left  desolate  long  before,  by  the  loss  of  her  husband 
and   children,  who  had  fallen  victims  to  consumption — 
that  false  and  fatal  disorder,  which  places  a  bloom  like  that 
of  health  upon  the  cheek,  while  it  wears  out  the  frame 
with  its  slow  and  lingering  torture.     The  last  of  her  chil- 
dren was  a  daughter,  who  left  two  young  and  helpless  grand- 
children to  her  care — a  son  and  a  daughter.     Though  she 
was  beginning;  to  feel  the  infirmity  of  age,  she  took  the  ut- 
most care  of  her  charge,  and  was,  in  time,  rewarded  by 
their  aflfection  and  promise.    Both,  she  said,  were  afiection- 
ate  and  grateful,  but  as  the  boy  grew  in  strength,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  children  of  the  village,  she  lost 
her  influence  over  him.     One  day  he  was  nussing;   the 
night  came  and^passed,  and  he  did  not  return.     After  much 
inquiry,  she  learned  that  he  had  been  seen  on  the  roa4  to 
the  seaport,  with  a  seaman,  who  was  to  sail  immediately  on 
his  arrival.     The  boy  had  gone  with  him  to  India,  and 
•either  had  been  heard  of  since,  though  several  years  had 
passed  away.    After  this  new  affliction,  infirmities  came  fast 
upon  her;  and  in  the  last  year  she  had  been  supported  en- 
tirely by  her  dau^rhter,  who  labored  with  her  needle  early 
and  late,  and  was  almost  worn  out  with  the  unceasing  exer- 
tion.    Her  age  and  infirmity,  she  said,  had  made  the  cred- 
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ulou8  people  of  the  village  look  upon  her  with  superstition; 
her  house  had  been  shunned  like  a  contagion,  and  even  her 
granddaughter,  loVely  as  she  was,  had  li^en  regarded  with 
an  unfriendly  eye.  ^^To  think  of  leaving  her  so  helpless 
and  solitary,"  said  she,  *^is  inexpressibly  painful— painful, 
though  I  am  confident  that  she  will  be  protected  by  my 
Father  and  her  Father,  by  my  God  and  her  God." 

She  died,  and  her  grandchild  was  solitary,  for  she  still 
remained  a  tenant  of  the  cottage,  and  supported  herself  as 
before.  I  visited  her  often,  and  as  age  gave  me  a  right  to 
advise  her,  I  often  directed  her  attention  to  religion;  per- 
haps the  more  eamestlv,  because  her  fine  countenance  be* 
ffan  to  show,  that  she  had  received  the  fatal  inheritance  of 
her  family,  and  if  the  autumnal  red  on  her  cheek  might  be 
relied  on,  "her  sun  would  go  down  at  noon."  To  my  sur* 
prise,  I  found  her  familiar  with  the  subject;  she  spoke  of  H 
with  seriousness  and  simplicity;  with  profound  interest,  but 
without  the  least  enthusiasm;  ard  I  was  convinced,  that  at 
whatever  hour  the  angel  of  death  should  come,  he  would 
find  her  with  her  lamp  trimmed  and  burning,  and  ready 
to  depart.  j  , 

In  the  evening  r  7riei)ti(}];ied,  when  I  w«'  *  et  hv^Lsi  stran- 
ger, she  was  as  uf^,  "^  •  .;'ent  upon  her  !  '  till  the  light  of 
the  day  was  almc  v>  ^  ;r.)^®'^  ^^^  coula  no  longer  see 
to  work,  she  sat  Li  viie  same  place,  meditating  upon  her 
lonely  condition,  and  all  the  mournful  recollections  of  her 
life,  which  the  thoughtful  solitude  of  twilight  brought  back 
with  power.  She  was  startled  bv  the  door  suddenly  open- 
ing, and  a  young  man  standing  before  her,  his  eyes  nxed 
upon  her  with  an  inquiring  and  doubtful  gaze,  ohe  rave 
a  faint  cry  of  fear,  but  as  he  spoke  the  voice  was  her  bro- 
ther's. She  flew  into  his  arms — again  she  started  back  from 
his  embrace,  and  looked  wildly  upon  his  altered  counter 
nance,  then  fainted  upon  his  breast. 

When  she  recovered,  they  gazed  long  upon  each  other — 
each  tracing  the  changes  which  time  ana  hardship  had  made 
in  the  other's  face; — their  rapturous  joy,  they  knew  not 
why,  was  tempered  by  an  oppressive  feeling  of  sadness,  as 
if  the  pleasure  could  be  but  momentary,  and  the  coming 
years  were  fated  to  resemble  the  past.  He  told  his  sister  of 
the  remorse  which  he  felt,  when  the  first  moments  of  inde* 
pendent  feeling  were  over,  after  he  left  them;  and  how  he 
shed  tears  as  he  looked  towards  the  point  where  he  saw 
the  shores  of  his  country  sinking  and  fading  upon  his  view. 
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When  he  arrived  in  India,  he  left  his  vessel ,^  and  the  East 
India  Company  being  at  that  moment  preparing  for  a  dis- 
tant expedition,  for  which  the  regiilar  force  was  insufiicient, 
his  taste  for  adventure  led  him  to  join  them;  though  young, 
he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  distinguish  himself,  and 
was  in  the  way  to  success; — but  the  thought  of  his  sister 
and  his  aged  grandmother  would  not  suffer  him  to  enjoy 
his  good  fortune  there,  and  after  some  years,  he  collected 
his  small  property,  and  returned  to  his  country.  When  he 
came  near  his  native  village,  a  foreboding  which  he  could 
not  account  for,  prevented  his  entering  it; — it  was  long  be- 
fore he  could  summon  courage  to  cross  the  bridge,  and  ap- 
proach the  cottage.  His  fears  had  been  realized  in  part; 
and  he  deeply  lamented  that  he  was  too  late  to  receive  the 
forgiveness  and  welcome  of  his  aged  friend.  "But,"  said 
he,  "my  dear  sister  is  here  to  welcome  me; — F  have  enough 
to  support  us  both  in  comfort,  and  we  will  not  be  separa- 
ted again."  *'v 

From  that  time,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  sister.  He 
saw  that  her  health  was  injured,  but  he  supposed  it  owing 
to  her  late  exertions  for  subsistence;  ai  was  confident  it 
wouldf^oi^h  bt*  '^^ored  by  ei&  ise  «  change  of  scene. 
He  took  heir  *^t ;..  ittm  to  the,  citit  ^  'She  shrunk  from 

the  busy  crowd; — then  he  carrL  /,4Jhe  sea  shore,  trust- 

ing that  the  sdr  might  restore  her  strength.  There  he  would 
ait  by  her  side,  day  after  day,  upon  a  rock  of  the  shore, 
musing  on  the  waves  in  their  everlasting  flow,  or  giving 
her  an  account  of  his  voyages  and  wanderings.  She  was 
contented  and  even  happy;  but  the  unnatural  red  upon  her 
cheek  became  deeper,  her  frame  wasted,  and  at  last,  her 
brother  could  no  longer  conceal  from  himself  the  truth 
which  made  him  miserable,  that  the  blessing  so  lately  re- 
covered, was  soon  to  be  lost  to  him  a^ain. 

Though  hitherto  he  had  not  shared  ner  religious  feelings, 
he  now  began  for  her  sake  to  read  to  her  those  words  of 
scripture  in  which  she  delighted.  The  large  Bible,  which 
had  kept  its  place  so  long  in  the  little  dwelling,  was  often 
open  before  him,  and  his  sister  gazing  on  him  as  he  read, 
with  looks  of  admiring  affection.  She  watched  him  as  he 
became  interested  in  what  he  read,  and  felt  that  she  could 
die  in  peace,  if  she  could  be  assured  that  the  same  volume 
which  had  supported  her,  would  be  his  "counsellor  and 
guide,  and  his  familiar  friend."  Often  as  I  entered  the 
quiet  little  mansion,  I  felt  as  if  the  air  of  the  place  was 
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holy; — ^it  seemed  as  if  some  unseen  angel  were  there,  breath- 
ing a  heavenly  calm  upon  every  heart  wilkin.  Still,  she 
wasted  day  by  day, — ^her  countenance  became  unearthlv  in 
its  beauty,  and  her  pale  hand  was  transparent  as  the  alabas- 
ter urn;  and  still  her  brother  attended  her  with  unrenut- 
ting  kindness,  as  if  some  prophetic  feeling  whispered  him 
to  redeem  the  time,  because  her  days  were  few.  The  au- 
tumn came  on  in  its  melancholy  beauty,  and  in  one  of  its 
sweetest  days  she  asked  to  be  raised  from  her  pillow,  that 
die  might  look  out  upon  the  face  of  nature  once  again. 
*4t  has  been  a  friend  to  me,"  she  said,  ^^I  have  even  seen  a 
gentle  language  in  its  fading  loveliness,  reminding  me  of  the 
change  which  I  was  to  pass  through;  and  now,  weep  not, 
my  brother,  the  hour  is  come;  I  snail  not  see  the  setting 
sun!"  After  being  insensible  to  all  but  her  own  deep 
thoughts  for  an  hour,  she  revived;  she  took  her  brother's 
hand,  drew  him  eentlv  toward  her,  and  gave  him  one  lonff 
kiss  of  love.  Before  ne  rose  from  her  embrace,  her  hana 
became  cold  and  motionless,  and  her  heart  was  still  forever. 
What  can  rival  a  brother's  love?  so  pure  in  its  indul- 
gence, so  holy  in  its  effect  upon  the  heart.  It  clings  to  its 
'  object  with  unwearied  attachment — it  surrenders  every 
thmg,  without  thinking  of  the  sacrifice — ^it  is  a  manly  ten- 
derness— an  affectiqpi  with  which  self  has  nothing  to  do. 
Instead  of  burning  the  heart  to  ashes,  in  the  fiery  trial  of 
separation,  it  purifies  and  exalts  it;  and  surely,  if  any  feel- 
ing of  humanity  survives  the  grave,  a  brother's  love  must 
be  immortal ! 

I  returned  from  the  funeral  with  the  brother.  He 
walked  in  silence,  and  I  made  no  attempt  to  recall  his 
thoughts,  which  were  evidently  far  away.  But  as  we  came 
near  the  small  bridge  I  have  mentioned,  he  said,  with  the 
cold  tones  of  affliction,  ^4  have  no  longer  a  home  here — I 
shall  never  enter  that  house  again.  I  can  only  thank  you 
once  more  for  your  kindness.''  He  then  pressed  my  hand 
with  a  convulsive  grasp,  walked  hastily  across  the  bridge, 
and  after  ascending  the  opposite  bank,  he  turned  an  angle 
of  the  road,  and  I  never  saw  him  again.  The  grave  is  now 
covered  with  verdure,  and  many  have  walked  over  its 
green  roof  without  thought  or  knowledge  of  her  who 
sleeps  below.  I  should  feel  it  deeply  if  I  were  not  com- 
forted by  the  words  of  my  old  favorite  writer;  *'I  have 
heard  divines  say,  that  the  same  virtues  which  were  but 
sparks  on  earth,  shall  become  great  and  glorious  flames 
in  heaven."  a. 
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WINTBR* 

^The  grovei  are  itrippad— the  hiU-topt  bare. 

And  earth  has  doffbd  her  mantle  green; — 
Save  the  seared  leaf  that  high  in  air. 

Still  ihiTering  on  the  bough  ia  seen. 
No  trace  remains  of  all  that  Bfaj 

Profusely  promised,  or  the  kiss 
That  warm«lipped  summer  gave  the  Day, 

When  flowers  began  their  life  of  bliss. 

A  night  of  storm  !    With  look  resigned. 

Now  slowly  plods  his  homeward  way. 
The  patient  ox;— The  sturdy  hind 

8tiU  onward  urging,  dreads  delay. 

The  mother  sits  within  her  cot; 

Her  slumbering  babes  around  her  lie, 
She  hears  the  storm,  but  heeds  it  not. 

And  thus  begins  her  lullaby: 

<<Sleep,  little  ones !    Though  loud  in  air 

The  spirits  of  the  storm  rejoice, 
And  the  woU^  rousing  from  his  lair. 

Gives  answer  to  the  tempest's  Toioe, — 
Sleep  yet,  my  little  ones,  and  no 

Ungentle  blast  shall  mar  thy  rest : — 
The  storm  that  brings  the  eagle  low. 

May  pass  unharmed  the  ring-dove's  nest. 
With  pillowed  cheek,  slumbering  at  last 

And  closely  cradled  each,  thou  art : 
I  Cule  heed  the  wintry  blast— 

Are  ye  not  summer  to  my  heart  t 

'  I  weep  lor  joy — I  weep  finr  joy. 

Unconscious  babes,  that  ye  are  mine; 
Surely  no  ill  can  thee  annoy. 
Or  break  such  holy  rest  as  thine. 

As  dews  the  folded  floweret  steep. 

Sweet  slumbers  on  thy  spirits  pres^ 
And  whisper  things  more  true,  and  deep. 

Than  grosser  souls  may  know,  or  guess. 

Sleep,  sleep,  my  babes  f— Around  our  hearth 

Bloom  p§ac€  and  love,  perennial  flowers. 
Sweeter  than  all  that  owe  their  birth 

To  glowiqg  suns  and  genial  showers." 

«  #  » 
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MADAME  DE  RIEDESEL. 

Notice  of  Letters  and  JHemoirs  RelaHng  to  the  War  of  Amer- 
ican  Independence^  and  the  capture  of  the  Oerman  Troops 
at  Saratoga,  k  By  Madame  De  Riedesel.  12  mo.  pp. 
324.  G.  &  C.  CarviH,  108,  Broadway,  New  York:  1827. 

The  British  army  sent  for  the  reduction  of  the  American 
colonies,  in  the  revolutionary  war,  was  composed  partly  of 
Brunswic  troops.  Of  these  troops.  General  Riedesel  was 
the  commander  ;  and  while  in  Canada,  on  the  14th  of  May 
1776,  his  wife,  the  Baroness  of  Riedesel,  whose  name  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  departed  frx)m  Wolfenbtutel  in 
Germany  to  join  her  husband.  The  work  before  us  is  an 
account,  in  the  form  of  a  journal  and  letters,  of  what 
took  place  from  the  period  named  to  that  of  her  return  in 
the  year  1783.  It  was  originally  published  at  Berlin,  in 
German;  and  fragments  of  it  were  inserted,  by  General 
Wilkinson,  in  the  ^'Memoirs  of  his  own  Times."  These 
fragments  related  chiefly  to  what  occurred  in  connexion 
with  the  well  known  surrender  of  Burgoyne'sarmy,  at  Sar- 
atoga; and  they  afterwards  became  more  generally -read,  in 
the  entertaining  Tour  of  Professor  Silliman  from  Hartford 
to  Quebec.  The  volume  to  which  the  attention  of  the  rea- 
der is  now  called,  is  an  English  translation  of  the  entire 
work;  or  with  the  exception  of  occasional  passages  not  a 
necessary  component  part  of  it. 

The  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Madame  De  Riedesel  make 
a  suitable  appendix  to  American  history;  and  they  are  par- 
ticularly deserving  respectful  notice  m  the  Magazine,  as 
fumishmg  a  picture  of  conjugal  devotion,  of  which  there 
are  few  brighter  examples,  whether  in  history,  biography, 
or  even  in  novels;— of  fortitude,  courage,  and  confidence  in 
Providence,  of  which  there  never  can  be  afforded  too  many 
examples  for  the  eventual  profit  of  the  happiest,  or  the  sup- 
port of  those  who  need  encouragement  and  consolation — 
and  of  success  in  a  most  arduous  but  noble  undertaking, 
which  also  may  be  a  lesson  to  all  who  have  duties  to  fulfil, 
that  seem  above  their  strength.  The  moral  of  the  story  too, 
says  the  translator,  is  the  more  striking  and  impressive, 
coming  from  a  female — ^a  lady,  who  by  birth  and  rank  was 
probably  the  least  prepcired  to  encounter  dangers  fit  only  for 
the  professional  soldier.  The  promptitude  with  which  she 
hastened  to  traverse  the  ocean  m  order  to  share  with  her 
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husband,  toih,  sufierings,  want,  or  death,  will  ever  be  ia- 
teresting  as  a  new  exhibition  of  the  strenuous  exertions  to 
which  female  tenderness  can  be  exalted.  Indeed,  this  volume 
furnishes  additional  evidence,  amidst  many  similar  proofs 
previously  in  existence,  that  there  is  in  the  mind  of  woman 
an  elasticity,  an  ardor,  and  a  vigor  seemingly  equal  to  every 
possible  exigency.  Where  there  is  no  danger,  she  is  timid 
even  to  a  fault ;  where  no  hardship  is  required  of  her,  she 
glories,  as  it  were,  in  her  own  weakness;  and,  where  no  oc- 
casion exists  requiring  her  appearance  before  the  world,  she 
shudders  at^  the  thought  of  leaving  the  scenes  of  domestic 
tranquillity  and  concealment ;  but,  let  her  once  become  per- 
suaded— firmly  persuaded,  that  it  is  necessary — that  it  is 
her  bounden  duty,  and  she  will  encounter  dangers  and 
hardships,  and  submit  to  perils,  and  to  self-denial,  and  to 
pain,  and  to  death  itself,  with  a  coimposure,  and  with  an  ir- 
resistible determination,  that  astonish  the  beholder. 

Our  author  was  personally  known  to  General  Wilkinson, 
and  he  called  her  "the  amiable,  the  accomplished,  and  dig- 
nified Baroness.*'  "I  have  more  than  once,"  says  he,  "seen 
her  charmjng  blue  eves  bedewed  with  tears,  at  the  recital 
of  her  suflferings."  The  conjugal  devotion  that  would  lead, 
under  circumstances  so  discouraging  and  appalling,  to  such, 
an  enterprise,  and  the  daring  resolution  necessary  in  carry- 
ing it  into  effect,  will  be  best  learnt  from  her  journal.  My 
eldest  daughter,  Gustava,  saith  she,  was  four  years  and  nine 
months  old  ;  Frederica,  my  second  daughter,  was  two  years 
old;  and  Carolina  was  bom  but  ten  weeks  before  my  depar- 
ture. I  needed  all  my  courage  and  tenderness  to  keep  my  re- 
solution of  following  my  husband.  Besides  the  perils  of  the 
sea,  I  was  told  that  we  were  exposed  to  be  eaten  by  the  sava- 
ges, and  that  people  in  America  lived  upon  horse-flesh  and 
cats.  Yet  all  this  frightened  me  less,  than  the  idea  of  going 
into  a  country,  with  the  language  of  which  I  was  not  conver- 
sant. I  had,  however,  made  up  my  mind;  and  the  prospect 
of  seeing  my  husband,  and  the  consciousness  of  doing  my 
duty,  has  preserved  me  during  my  whole  voyage  nrom 
despondency. 

The  Baroness,  with  her  children  and  servants,  who  were 
her  only  companions,  passed  through  Brussels,  Toumay, 
St.  Omar,  and  Calais;  and  thence  to  Dover  and  London, 
which  she  reached  on  the  seventeenth  day  from  the  time  of 
commencing  her  journey.  She  met  with  not  a  few  inci- 
dents and  vexations,  calculated  to  try  the  extent  of  her 
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courage  and  palience.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Maeatritcht, 
the  roads  had  been  infested  with  robbers.  This  was  a  cir- 
cumsttoce  productive  of  much  painful  apprehension,  as  she 
was  obliged  to  travel  by  night;  and  the  innkeepers  were 
generally  unkind,  impertinent,  and  extravagant  in  their  de- 
mands. The  foHowmg  account,  in  her  own  words,^  will 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  impositions  to  which  inex- 
perienced travellers  are  exposed. 

^^  I  must  now  mention  a  circumstance,  which  rendered  my  lodfii- 
ings  here  rather  disagreeable.  I  had  trusted  entirely  to  my  land- 
lord at  Calais,  to  whom  I  had  been  recommended;  but  now  I 
think  that  he  abused  mj  confidence,  by  sending  over  to  England 
many  things  at  my  expense.  He  also  advised  me  not  to  depart 
without  being  accompanied  by  some  trusty  man,  because  I  should 
otherwise  be  exposed  to  great  dangers;  and  he  seemed  to  take 
much  pains  to  procure  such  a  person  for  me.  He  at  length  caine 
with  a  well-dressed  man,  whom  he  introduced  to  me  as  a  noble^ 
man,  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  willing  to  accompany  me  to  Lon- 
don. I  received  him  with  great  civility,  and  felt  at  a  loss  how  to 
acknowledge  his  extreme  politeness.  In  the  carriage  I  begged 
him  to  take  his  seat  next  to  me,  and  kept  the  children  opposite  to 
me;  thus  endeavoring,  by  all  means,  to  prevent  them  from  being 
troublesome  to  him.  He  affected  the  manners  of  a  man  of  much 
consequence,  and  ate  at  my  table  during  the  whole  journey.  I 
observed,  however,  that  the  servants  in  the  inns  were  on  free  and 
easy  terms  with  hiln;  but  I  did  not  reflect  much  upon  it,  the  ob- 
ligation under  which  I  thought  I  was  to  bun,  blinding  me  altogeth- 
er. But  I  could  not  help  feeling  some  astonishment  when,  at 
the  hotel  where  we  ahghted,  on  our  arrival  in  London,  I  was 
ushered  into  a  miserable  room  in  the  fourth  story,  though  I  had 
asked  for  a  good  apartment,  and  had  been  assured  by  Mr.  de 
Fer6nse,  of  Brunswic,  that  I  should  find  splendid  lodgings.  I 
imagined  that  I  could  not  have  a  better  room  because  the  house 
was  already  full,  and  general  Schlieffen,  and  the  other  gentle- 
men who  came  to  visit  me,  and,  particularly,  the  ladies  for  whom 
the  hereditary  princess,  now  duchess  of  Brunswic,  had  given  me 
letters  of  introduction,  wondered  that  I  was  in  so  bad  an  abode. 
On  the  following  day,  the  landlord  came  with  an  abashed  air,  and 
the  most  reverential  demeanor,  to  ask  me,  whether  I  knew  the 
man  with  whom  I  had  arrived,  and  whom  I  had  so  particularly 
desired  hini  to  provide  with  good  lodgings?  (I  had  not  thought 
proper  to  have  him  at  mj  table  in  London.)  1  answered,  that  he 
was  a  nobleman,  who,  on  the  request  of  Mr.  Guilhaudin,  my  land- 
lord at  Calais,  had  been  kind  enough  to  accompany  me  on  my 
journey.  **Ah!"  cried  the  landlord,  "that  is  one  of  his  tricks. 
The  roan  is  a  footman,  a  Walet  de  place,'  a  rogue,  through  whom 
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he  18  glad  to  promote  his  own  interest.  Seeing  him  sitting  next 
to  jou  in  your  carriage,  when  you  arrived,  I  could  not  I  confess, 
helieye  that  you  were  the  lady  you  pretended  to  be,  and  thought  that 
these  rooms  were  good  enough  for  you.  But  I  see  now,  by  the  per** 
sons  that  yisit  you,  how  much  I  was  mistaken,  and  I  ask  your  par- 
don, madam,  and  beg  that  you  will  follow  me  into  another  apart- 
ment, for  which  you  shall  not  pay  more  than  for  that  which  you 
now  occupy,  for  I  really  wish  to  atone  by  all  means  for  my  error." 
I  thanked  my  host,  and  requested  him  to  rid  me  of  my  companion 
18  soon  as  possible.  I  was,  however,  obliged  first  to  pay  him 
fi>ur  or  six  guineas  (I  do  not  remember  the  exact  sum)  for  his 
company.  I  could  never  forgive  Mr.  Guilhaudin  this  trick;  and 
he  did  not  behave  much  better  concerning  my  carriage.  It  was 
be  who  told  me  that  it  was  prohibited  to  import  carriages  into 
England,  and  advised  me  to  leave  mine  in  his  care.  I  was  afler'- 
wards  informed,  that  his  purpose  was  to  do  with  it,  what  he  had 
already  done  with  other  vehicles  entrusted  to  him,  namely,  to 
hire  it  to  travellers  on  their  way  to  Germany.  But  this  I  pre- 
vented, by  soliciting  of  Lord  North,  permission  to  briog  it  over 
to  England  free  from  duties.  The  minister  immediately  complied 
with  my  request,  and  though  this  detained  me  a  few  days,  I  found 
it  much  to  my  convenience  and  comfort  to  have  waited  for  my 
carriage." 

Owing  to  various  disappointments  in  reference  to  a  pas- 
fi^e  across  the  Atlantic,  she  remained  in  England  from 
the  1st  of  June  1776,  to  April  of  the  following  year.  In  this 
time  she  experienced  numerous  little  vicissitudes,  in  her 
accommodations  and  social  enjoyments.  Not  having  lei^ 
sore  to  particularize  the  train  of  incidents  that  attended  her 
during  this  period,  a  single  extract  only  will  be  made,  and 
then  we  shall  accompany  the  Baroness  on  board  the  ship 
which  conveyed  her  to  Quebec.     The  extract  is  as  follows^ 

"I  was  advised  to  present  myself  at  court,  the  Queen  having  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  see  me.  I  ordered  therefore  a  court-dress, 
and  Lady  Georg^  Germain  introduced  me  to  her  Majesty,  This 
was  on  the  first  of  January,  1777.  The  saloon  seemed  to  me  to 
be  very  ugly,  and  the  furniture  old  fashioned.  The  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  all  in  attendance  in  the  levee-room.  At  length  the 
King  entered,  preceded  by  three  Chamberlains.  Then  came  the 
Queen,  her  train  borne  by  a  lady  and  followed  by  a  Chamberlain. 
The  King  went  round  to  the  right  and  the  Queen  to  the  lefl,  and 
neither  passed  any  one  without  addressing  some  words.  At  the 
end  of  the  saloon  their  majesties  met,  exchanged  low  obeisances, 
and  returned  to  the  side  from  which  they  had  entered.  I  asked 
Lady  Cformain  how  I  must  behave,  and  whether  (as  I  had  been 
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told)  the  King  gave  a  kiss  to  each  lady  who  was  presented  to 
him.  She  answered  that  it  was  only  the  usage  with  EngKsh  Mar- 
chionesses, and  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  stand* quiet  in  my 
place.  I  was,  therefore,  much  astonished,  at  receiving  that  at- 
tention from  his  Majesty;  and  unexpected  as  it  came,  I  could  not 
help  blushing.  His  Majesty  immediately  asked  me,  if  I  had 
received  letters  from  my  husband.  I  answered  that  my  last  was 
under  date  of  the  22d  of  November.  *He  is  well,'  said  thfe 
King,  '1  have  inquired  about  him;  every  body  is  satisfied  with 
him,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  not  suffer  from  the  cold.'  I  rejoined 
that  I  too  indulged  in  that  hope  the  more  readily  as  he  was  born 
in  a  cold  climate.  ^I  can  moreover  assure  you,'  said  the  King, 
*that  the  country  is  very  healthy  and  the  air  very  pure.'  He  then 
made  me  again  a  gracious  bow  and  continued  his  round.  I  whis- 
pered to  Lady  Germain  that  the  King  had  naturalized  me  by  his 
salutation.  The  Queen  approached  and  showed  me  also  great 
afiability.  She  asked  me  how  long  it  was  since  I  arrived  in  Lon- 
don. I  said  Hwo  months.'  ^I  thought,'j^eturned  the  Queen, 
Hhal  it  was  longer.'  'I  arrived  in  England  seven  months  ago,' 
said  I,  ^but  have  been  in  London  only  two  months.'  ^How  are 
you  pleased  with  your  residence  here  ?'  asked  the  Queen.  ^Very 
well,  madam,'- 1  answered,  'but  all  my  thoughts  are  bent  on  Can- 
ada.' ^Have  you  then  no  dread  of  the  sea?'  asked  her  Majesty 
again,  'I  do  not  like  it.'  ^Nor  I  madam,'  I  replied;  'but  there  is 
no  other  means  of  meetmg  my  husband,  and  I  shall  cheerfully 
embark.'  'I  admire  your  spirit  and  resolution,'  said  the  Queen, 
'for  it  is  a  great  undertaking,  especially  with  three  children.' " 

Although  a  passage  across  the  ocean,  in  all  cases,  is  ne- 
cessarily monotonous,  yet  our  heroine,  if  she  mav  be  so 
called,  tiad  more  to  keep  her  spirits  buoyant  than  is  usual. 
The  little  assiduities  required  from  a  fond  mother  by  three 
young  children  would  occupy  no  small  portion  of  her  time, 
and  would  do  much  in  preventing  long  and  uninterrupted 
dulness.  Young  as  her  children  were,  they  were  inspired 
to  a  considerable  extent  with  enthusiasm  to  see  accomplish- 
ed the  great  object  of  the  enterprise.  In  the  midst  of  their 
greatest  sufTerings,  when  asked,  wheth^er  they  would  prefer 
to  remain  or  return,  answered,  'We  do  not  care  about  be- 
ing sick,  if  we  can  only  see  papa.'  And  even  the  formal- 
ity of  ship'discipline  was  a  novelty  to  our  author,  and  did 
much  to  interest  her  feelings.  On  one  occasion,  after  at- 
tending divine  service,  she  remarked,  that  '  it  was  an  edi- 
fying spectacle  to  see  the  whole  crew  on  their  knees  praying 
with  fervor."  The  Baroness  reached  Quebec  on  the  11th 
of  June,  but  her  husband  had  left  for  Chamby  only  a  few 
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days  previous.  This  was  a  painful  disappointment.  How- 
ever, with  characteristic  zeal,  after  remaining  long  enough 
to  take  dinner  with  lady  Carlton,  she  resumed  the  pursuit, 
and  on  the  fifth  day  fi-om  leaving  Quebec,  the  joyful  meet- 
ing was  had — how  joyful  it  was,  the  reader  can  easily  im- 
agme!  She  noted  in  her  journal,  that  her  two  daughters 
were  bathed  in  tears;  the  eldest  from  joy  to  see  her  father 
again,  and  the  second,  because  he  wore  a  dress  so  different 
from  that  with  which  he  was  represented  in  the  portrait 
she  was  wont  to  see,  and  from  which  she  had  conceived 
the  idea  that  he  was  as  elegant  as  handsome.  ''No,  no! 
this  is  an  ugly  papa,"  she  cried  in  English,  ''my  pap^  is 
pretty" — ^but  as  soon  as  he  had  thrown  off  his  Canstdian 
coat,  she  jumped  upon  his  neck! 

From  this  perioa  till  the  memorable  transactions  at  Sar- 
atoga, in  the  following  autumn,  we  must  leave  the  narra- 
tive, with  the  exception  of  one  extract  giving  an  account  of 
a  night  passed  on  an  island,  in  the  Three  Rivers. 

^^  The  detachment  of  soldiers  which  was  on  board  the  pinnace, 
was  under  the  command  of  an  honest  sergeant  called  Burich,  who 
did  all  be  could  to  oblige  me,  and  to  whom  I  entrusted  our  bag- 
gage. Night  came  on,  and  we  were  obliged  to  anchor  at  an 
island.  The  other  boat,  which  carried  more  weight,  and  was 
not  so  well  manned  as  ours,  remained  behind  :  we  were  therefore 
without  beds,  and  what  was  the  worst,  we  had  nothing  to  eat,  for 
we  had  taken  victuals  but  for  a  single  day,  and  we  found  in  our 
island  nothing  but  the  four  naked  walls  of  an  abandoned  and  half 
finished  house,  full  of  brambles  :  over  these,  however,  we  spread 
oor  cloaks,  and  using  the  cushions  of  the  boats  as  pillows,  we 
had  a  tolerable  night's  rest. 

"  I  could  not  persuade  captain  Willoe  to  follow  us  into  the  shed  ; 
nor  could  I  conceive  what  could  be  the  cause  of  the  uneasiness 
be  seemed  to  feel.  Meanwhile,  a  soldier  put  a  pot  to  the  fire.  I 
asked  him  what  it  contained.  "  Some  potatoes,"  quoth  he, 
"  which  I  have  brought  with  me."  I  threw  a  long  glance  at 
them  ;  but  as  they  were  few,  it  would  have  been  cruel  to  deprive 
him  of  them,  especially  as  he  seemed  quite  happy  to  possess 
them.  At  last,  my  desire  to  have  some  for  my  children,  over- 
came my  diffidence  ;  and  he  gave  me  half  of  his  little  provision, 
(about  twelve  potatoes,)  and  took,  at  the  same  time,  from  his 
pocket,  two  or  three  ends  of  candles,  which  I  accepted  with 
^at  pleasure,  for  my  children  were  afraid  to  remain  in  the  dark. 
A  dollar  which  I  gave  him,  made  him  as  happy,  as  his  liberality 
had  made  me.  f  observed  that  captain  Willoe  had  ordered  a 
large  fire  to  be  lighted  around  our  retreat,  and  placed  a  watch  for 
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the  whole  night,  and  I  was  often  waked  by  a  noise.  When,  the 
next  morning  at  our  breakfast,  which  was  seryed  up  on  a  large 
stone,  I  asked  the  captain,  who  had  slept  in  the  boat,  what  had 
caused  the  noise,  he  confessed  that  we  had  been  in  great  danger, 
because  the  place  where  we  were  was  the  Rattlesnake  Island, 
(Isle  a  Sonnettes,)  a  name  which  had  been  given  to  that  spot  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  that  kind  of  serpents  which  it 
contained  ; — ^that  he  had  not  been  aware  of  it,  before  we  landed, 
and  had  felt  uneasy  when  we  heard  it,  but  that  it  was  too  late  in 
the  night  to  take  boat  again  ; — that  the  only  remedy  he  could 
devise,  was  to  prevent  the  rattlesnakes  by  fire  and  by  noise,  from 
approaching  us  ; — and  that  he  had  not  shut  his  eyes  during  the 
whole  night.  I  was  much  alarmed,  and  observed  to  the  captain, 
that  we  had  been  exposed  to  great  danger,  as  we  had  slept  on 
bushes,  where  the  snakes  are  apt  to  conceal  themselves.  He 
told  me  that  if  he  had  known  it,  he  would  have  taken  care  that 
the  house  was  cleared  of  all  such  brambles,  or  that  he  would  have 
proposed  to  us  rather  to  sleep  in  the  boat.  He  knew  nothing  of 
the  spot,  until  the  second  transport  reached  us,  which  was  much 
later  than  our  arrival.  We  saw  many  traces  of  those  venomous 
creatures  ;  skins  and  slime  :  and  we  were  therefore  not  long  at 
our  breakfast.  We  afterwards  crossed  lake  Champlain,  and 
reached  at  noon  Fort  John,  the  commander  of  which  received 
us  with  much  kindness  and  attention." 

We  now  come  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book, 
a  description  of  what  occurred  in  connexion  with  the  sur- 
render of  the  whole  British  army  to  general  Gates.  The 
extracts  below  depict  in  glowing  colors  the  miseries  and 
horrors  of  war. 

'^  While  at  breakfast  with  my  husband,  on  the  17th  October, 
I  heard  that  something  was  under  contemplation.  General  Fra- 
ser,  and  I  believe,  generals  Burgoyne  and  Phillips,  were  to  dine 
with  me  that  day.  I  remarked  much  movement  in  the  camp. 
My  husband  told  me  that  it  was  a  mere  reconnoissance;  and  as  this 
was  frequent,  I  was  not  much  alarmed  at  it.  On  my  way  home- 
ward, I  met  a  number  of  ^  Indians  armed  with  guns,  and  clad  in 
their  war  dresses.  Having  asked  them  where  they  were  going, 
they  replied,  "War,  war;'°by  which  they  meant  that  they  were 
about  to  fight.  This  made  me  very  uneasy,  and  I  had  scarcely 
got  home,  before  I  heard  reports  of  guns  ;  and  soon  the  fire  be- 
came brisker,  till  at  last  the  noi^e  grew  dreadful,  upon  which  I 
was  more  dead  than  alive.  About  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in- 
stead of  guests  whom  1  expected  to  dine  with  me,  I  saw  one  of 
them,  poor  general  Fraser,  brought  upon  a  hand-barrow,  mortally 
wounded.  The  table,  which  was  already  prepared  for  dinner, 
was  immediately  removed,  and  a  bed  placed  in  its  stead  for  the 
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general.  I  sat  terrified  and  trembling  in  a  comer.  The  noise 
grew  more  alarming^  and  I  was  in  a  continual  agony  and  tremour^ 
while  thinking  that  my  husband  might  soon  also  be  brought  i% 
wounded  like  general  Fraser.  That  poor  general  said  to  the 
surgeon,  <  tell  me  the  truth  :  is  there  no  hope  ?'  His  wound 
was  exactly  like  that  of  major  Hamage ;  the  ball  had  passed 
through  his  body,  but  unhappily  for  the  general,  he  had  that 
morning  eaten  a  full  breakfast,  by  which  the  stomach  was  distend- 
ed, and  the  ball,  as  the  surgeon  remarked,  passed  directly  through 
k.  I  heard  often  amidst  his  groans,  such  words  as  these,  ^O  had 
ambiiion  !  poor  general  Burgoyne  !  poor  Mistress  Eraser.^  Prayers 
were  read,  afler  which  he  desired  that  general  Burgoyne  should 
be  requested  to  have  him  burled  on  the  next  day,  at  6  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  on  a  hill  where  a  breastwork  had  been  constructed. 
I  knew  not  what  to  do  :  the  entrance  and  all  the  rooms  were  full 
of  the  sick.  At  length,  towards  evening,  my  husband  came,  and 
from  that  moment  my  afflictions  was  much  soothed,  and  I  breathed 
thanks  to  Grod.  He  dined  with  me  and  the  aids-de-camp  in  great 
haste,  in  an  open  space  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  We  poor  fe- 
males had  been  told,  that  our  troops  had  been  victorious  ;  but  I 
well  saw,  by  the  melancholy  countenance  of  my  husband,  that  k 
was  quite  the  contrary.  On  going  away,  he  took  me  aside,  to 
tell  me  every  thing  went  badly,  and  thH  I  should  prepare  myself 
to  depart,  but  without  saying  any  thing  to  any  body.  Under  the 
pretence  of  removing  the  next  day  to  my  new  lodgings,  I  ordered 
the  baggage  to  be  packed  up.  Lady  Ackland's  tent  was  near 
ours.  She  slept  there,  and  spent  the  day  in  the  camp.  On  a 
sudden  she  received  the  news  that  her  husband  was  mortally 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  She  was  much  distressed  ;  we  en- 
deavored to  persuade  ber  that  the  wound  was  not  so  dangerous, 
but  advised  her  to  ask  permission  to  join  her  husband,  to  take 
care  of  him  in  his  sickness.  She  was  much  attached  to  him, 
though  he  was  rude  and  intemperate;  yet  he  was  a  good  officer. 
She  was  a  lovely  woman.  I  divided  the  night  between  her  whom 
I  wbhed  to  comfort,  and  my  children  who  were  asleep,  but  who, 
I  feared,  might  disturb  the  poor  dying  general.  He  sent  me  sev- 
eral messages  to  beg  my  pardon  for  the  trouble  he  thought  he  gave 
me.  About  3  o'clock,  I  was  informed  that  he  could  not  live  much 
longer,  and  as  I  did  not  wish  to  be  present  at  his  last  struggle, 
I  wrapped  my  children  in  blankets,  and  retired  into  the  entrance 
ball.  At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  expired.  Afler  he  had 
been  washed,  he  was  wrapped  in  a  sheet,  and  laid  out.  We  then 
returned  into  the  room,  and  had  this  melancholy  spectacle  before 
OS  the  whole  day. 

"At  6  o'clock,  the  corpse  was  removed,  and  we  saw  all  the  gen- 
erals, with  their  retinues,  on  the  hill,  assisting  at  the  ftineral  cere- 
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mony.  The  English  chaplaiiiy  Mr.  Brudenel,  officiated.  CaoDon- 
balls  flew  around  and  above  the  assembled  mourners.  General 
Gates  protested  afterwards,  that  had  he  known  what  was  going  on, 
he  would  have  stopped  the  fire  immediately.  Many  cannon-balls 
flew  close  by  me,  but  my  whole  attention  was  engaged  by  the 
funeral  scene,  where  I  saw  my  husband  exposed  to  imminent  dan- 
ger. This,  indeed,  was  not  a  moment  to  be  apprehensive  for  my 
own  safety. 

^' About  2  o'clock,  18th  October,  we  heard  again  a  report  of 
muskets  and  cannon,  and  there  was  much  alarm  and  bustle  among 
our  troops.     My  husband  sent  me  word,  that  I  should  immediately 
retire  into  a  house  which  was  not  far  ofl*.     I  got  into  my  calash 
with  my  children,  and  when  we  were  near  the  house,  I  saw,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Hudson,  five  or  six  men,  who  aimed  at 
us  with  their  guns.     Without  knowing  what  I  did,  I  threw  my 
children  into  the  back  part  of  the  vehicle,  and  laid  myself  upon 
them.     At  the  same  moment  the  fellows  fired,  and  broke  the  arm 
of  a  poor  English  soldier,  who  stood  behind  us,  and  who,  being 
already  wounded,  sought  a  shelter.     Soon  afler   our   arrival,  a 
terrible  cannonade  began,  and  the  fire  was  principally  difected 
against  the  house,  where  we  had  hoped  to  find  a  refuge,  probably 
because  the  enemy  inferred,  from  the  great  number  of  people  who 
went  towards  it,  that  this  'was  the  head-quarters  of  the  generals, 
while,  in  reality,  none  were  there  except  women  and   crippled 
flddiers.     We  were  at  last  obliged  to  descend  into  the  cellar, 
where  I  laid  myself  in  a  corner  near  the  door.     My  children 
put  their  heads  upon  my  knees,  but  their  cries  and  my  own  an- 
guish of  mind,  did  not  permit  me  to  close  my  eyes,  during  the 
whole  night.     On  the  next  morning,  the  cannonade  began  anew, 
but  in  a  diflerent  direction.     I  advised  my   fellow-suflerers   to 
withdraw,  for  a  while,  from  the  cellar,  in  order  to  give  time  to 
clean  it,  for  we  should  otherwise  injure  our  health.     On  an  inspec- 
tion of  our  retreat,  I  discovered   that   there   were  three  cellars, 
spacious  and  well  vaulted.     1  suggested,  that  one  of  them  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  ofiicers  who  were  most  severely 
wounded,  the  next  to  the  females,  and  the  third,  which  was  near- 
est to  the  staircase,  to  all  the  rest  of  the  company.     We  were  just 
going  down,  when  a  new  thunder  of  cannon  threw  us  again  into 
alarm.     Many  persons,  who  had  no  right  to  enter,  threw  them- 
selves against  the  door.     My  children  were  already  at  the  bottom 
of  the  staircase,  and  every  one  of  us  would  probably  have  been 
crushed  to  death,  had  I  not  put  myself  before  the  entrance,  and 
resisted  the  intruders.     Eleven  cannon-balls  passed  through  the 
house,  and  made  a  tremendous  noise.     A  poor  soldier,  who  was 
about  to  have  a  leg  amputated,  lost  the  other  by  one  of  these  balls. 
All  his  comrades  ran  away  at  that  moment,  and  when   they  re- 
turned, they  found  him  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  in  the  agonies 
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of  death.  I  was  myself  in  the  deepest  distress,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  my  own  dangers,  as  of  those  to  which  my  hushand 
was  exposed,  who,  however,  frequently  sent  me  messages,  in- 
quiring after  my  health.  Major  Harnage's  wife,  a  Mrs.  Reynell^ 
the  wife  of  the  good  lieutenant  who*  had,  on  the  preceding  day, 
shared  his  soup  with  me,  the  wife  of  the  commissary,  and  myself, 
were  the  only  officer's  wives  at  present  with  the  army.  We  sat 
together,  deploring  our  situation,  when  somebody  having  entered, 
an  my  companions  exchanged  looks  of  deep  sorrow,  whispering 
at  the  same  time  to  one  another.  I  immediately  suspected  that 
my  husband  had  been  killed.  I  shrieked  aloud;  but  was  immedi- 
ately told  that  nothing  had  happened,  and  was  given  to  under- 
stand, by  a  sidelong  glance,  that  the  lieutenant  bad  been  killed. 
His  wife  was  soon  called  out,  and  found  that  the  lieutenant  was 
yet  alive,  though  one  of  his  arms  had  been  shot  off  near  the  shoul- 
der, by  a  cannon-ball.  We  heard  his  groans  and  lamentations 
during  the  whole  night,  which  were  dreadfully  re-echoed  through 
the  vaulted  cellars  ;  and  in  the  morning  he  expired. 

^The  danger  in  which  my  husband  was,  kept  me  constantly  in 
the  most  unpleasant  state  of  mind.  Being  the  only  one  who  had 
not  lost  her  husband,  or  whose  husband  had  not  been  wounded,  I 
asked  myself  very  often,  *  Is  so  much  happiness  reserved  for  me 
alone  ?  ' — a  reflection  so  much  the  more  natural,  as  he  was  day 
and  night  in  the  very  jaws  of  death.  He  never  passed  a  whole 
night  in  his  tent,  but  sat  by  the  watch-fires,  which  alone,  consid- 
enng  the  coldness  and  dampness  of  the  ground,  may  be  thought 
sufficient  to  have  killed  him." 

The  capitulation  being  concluded,  the  generals  of  the 
British  army  waited  upon  General  Gates,  and  the  troops 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war  and  laid  down 
their  arms.  The  following  passages  will  show,  in  what 
manner  the  Baroness  appeared  under  this  reverse  of  fortune; 
and,  the  magnanimity  and  kindness  with  which  she  was 
treated.  They  evince  a  delicacy  and  nobleness  of  spirit  in 
General  Schuyler  which  cannot  be  too  much  admired. 

''At  last,  my  husband^s  groom  brought  me  a  message  to  join 
bim  with  the  children.  I  once  more  seated  myself  in  my  dear 
calash,  and,  while  riding  through  the  American  camp,  was  grati- 
fied to  observe  that  nobody  looked  at  us  with  disrespect,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  greeted  us,  and  seemed  touched  at  the  sight  of  a 
captive  mother  with  three  children.  I  must  candidly  confess  that 
I  did  not  present  myself,  though  so  situated,  with  much  courage 
to  the  enemy,  for  the  thing  was  entirely  new  to  me.  When  I 
drew  near  the  tents,  a  good  looking  man  advanced  towards  me, 
and  helped  the  children  from  the  calash,  and  kissed  and  caressed 
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them:  be  then  offered  me  his  arm,  and  tears  tretdbled  in  his  eyes. 
'You  tremble,'  said  he;  ^do  not  be  alarmed,  I  pray  you.'  '  bir,' 
cried  I,  ^a  countenance  so  expressive  of  benevolence,  and  the 
kindness  which  you  have  evinced  towards  my  children,  are  suffi- 
cient to  dispel  all  apprehension.'  He  then  ushered  me  into  the 
tent  of  general  Gates,  whom  I  found  engaged  in  friendly  conver- 
sation with  generals  Burgoyne  and  PhilUps.  General  Burgoyne 
said  to  me:  ^You  can  now  be  quiet  and  free  from  all  apprehen- 
sion of  dadger.'  I  replied  that  I  should  indeed  be  reprehensible, 
if  I  felt  any  anxiety  when  our  general  felt  none,  and  was  on  such 
friendly  terms  with  general  Gates. 

''  AU  the  generals  remained  to  dine  with  general  Grates.  The 
gentleman  who  had  received  me  with  so  much  kindness,  came 
and  said  to  me,  <  You  may  find  it  embarrassing  to  be  the  only  lady 
in  such  a  large  company  of  gentlemen,  will  you  come  with  your 
children  to  my  tent,  and  partake  of  a  frugal  dinner,  offered  with 
the  best  will?'  <By  the  kindness  you  show  to  me,'  returned  I, 
'you  induce  me  to  believe  that  you  have  a  wife  and  children.'  He 
informed  me  that  he  was  general  Schuyler.  He  regaled  me  with 
emoked  tongues,  which  were  excellent,  with  beefsteaks,  potatoes, 
fresh  butter,  and  bread.  Never  did  a  dinner  give  me  so  much 
pleasure  as  this.  I  was  easy,  afrer  many  months  of  anxiety,  and 
I  read  the  same  happy  change  in  the  countenances  of  those 
around  me.  That  my  husband  was  out  of  danger,  was  a  still 
greater  cause  of  joy.  After  our  dinner,  general  Schuyler  begged 
me  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  his  house  near  Albany,  where  he  expect- 
ed that  general  Burffoyne  would  also  be  his  guest.  I  sent  to  ask 
my  husband's  directions,  who  advised  me  to  accept  the  invitation. 
As  we  were  two  days'  journey  from  Albany,  and  as  it  was  now 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  wished  me  to  endeavor  to  reach, 

on  that  day,  a  place  distant  about  three  hours  ride." 

*        «        it^        *        *        *        #        #        *        » 

'^  At  length  we  reached  Albany,  where  we  had  so  often  wish- 
ed ourselves  ;  but  we  did  not  enter  that  city,  as  we  hoped  we 
should,  with  a  victorious  army.  The  reception,  however,  which 
we  met  with  from  General  Schuyler,  his  w^e  and  daughters;^  was 
not  like  the  reception^ of  enemies,  but  of  the  most  intimate  friends. 
They  loaded  us  with  kindness  ;  and  they  behaved  in  the  same 
manner  towards  general  Burgoyne,  though  he  had  ordered  their 
splendid  establishment  to  be  burnt,  and  without  any  necessity,  as 
it  was  said.  But  all  their  actions  proved,  that  at  the  sight  of  the 
misfortunes  of  others,  they  quickly  forgot  their  own.  General 
Burgoyne  was  so  much  ciffected  by  this  generous  deportment, 
that  he  said  to  general  Schuyler,  '  xou  are  too  kind  to  me,  who 
have  done  you  so  much  injury.'  '  Such  is  the  fate  of  war,'  re- 
plied he;  Met  us  not  dwell  on  this  subject.'  We  remained  three 
days  with  that  excellent  family,  and  they  seemed  to  regret  our 
departure."  B. 
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LINES, 

To  a  diitmguished  Pkgiician,  with  a  Shade  far  the  Eyet.  ^ 

Go,  ifaield  those  eyes  from  every  toe. 

That  beamed  to  cheer  the  cell  of  wo. 

Explore  with  mioroscopick  akiU 

Of  dark  diseaae  the  latent  ill. 

Pierce  the  long  gathered  mists  that  shrond 

Hie  tortured  nerve  in  mystery's  cloud, 

And  glow  with  sparkling  joy  to  see 

The  wounded  whole,  the  imprisoned  free. — 

Go,  silent  friend  ! — thy  skill  essay. 
And  bar-  the  too  intrusive  ray. 
For  ah!  what  loss  our  world  would  know. 
This  world  of  suffering,  pain  and  wo. 
Should  aught  eclipse  those  orbs  that  scan 
The  complicated  harp  of  man. 
Recall  to  harmony  its  strife. 
And  light  the  dying  back  to  life. 


THE  LOGIERIAN  SYSTEM. 

The  art  of  playing  upon  the  Piano  Forte  has  become  al- 
most a  necessary  part  of  female  education  ;  with  what  pro- 
priety, need  not  now  be  considered;  or  that  the  accomplish- 
ment is  thrown  by,  like  a  worn  out  garment,  when  the 
matron's  robe  is  put  on,  comes  not  at  present  under  our 
special  notice  or  remark.  The  fact ,  that  fashion  has  sub- 
jected young  ladies  to  the  necessity  of  acquiring  this  art, 
makes  it  desirable  that  the  shortest  method  of  obtaining 
the  object,  should  be  adopted.  We  all  know,  that  year 
after  year  is  consumed  in  thrumming  uponthe  keys  of  this 
instrument.  Now  if  there  is  a  way  to  save  time  and  acquire 
niperior  knowledge,  the  inventor  deserves  the  thanks  of 
every  parent;  for  all  the  time  thus  saved  could  be  devoted 
to  more  important  branches  of  female  accomplishment. 

The  system  of  teaching  music  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  was  invented  by  John  Bernard  Logier.  This  gen- 
tleman was  born  in  Germany,  a  country  which  has  been 
long  celebrated  for  its  skill  in  the  art  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  as  well  as  for  its  extensive  and  profound  research 
in  the  sciences  generally.     The  best  musical  compositions 
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of  the  age  are  of  Grerman  origin.  Mr.  Logier  was  an  expe- 
rienced composer  of  what  is  termed  classical  music.  From 
his  knowledge  of  it  as  a  science,  and  having  devoted  much 
of  his  time  both  to  its  theory  and  practice,  he  was  convinced 
that  error  prevailed  in  both.  Its  combinations,  powers, 
and  harmonic  proportions,  had  never  been  confined  within 
the  limits  of  mathematical  precision,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
same  into  a  demonstrative  science.  There  were  errors  in 
ancient,  which  had  been  perpetuated  by  the  prejudice  of 
modern  authors,  and  these  in  some  degree  relative  to  the 
ratios  of  its  numbers  and  sounds.  To  remove  these  errors, 
difficulties  and  prejudices,  was  his  object,  during  fifteen 
years  of  close  study.  After  his  system  of  teaching,  founded 
upon  this  study,  became  prevalent  in  Dublin,  Mr.  Logier 
went  to  London.  His  fame  had  preceded  him  there,  as 
much  from  the  opposition  of  the  teachers  of  music,  under 
the  old  system,  as  from  the  admiration  and  approbation  of 
his  plan,  from  professors  and  amateurs  in  general.  The 
same  opposition  occurred  in  England,  and  from  a  simi- 
lar source,  with  relation  to  its  introduction  into  the  me- 
tropolis. At  this  time,  the  Prussian  goverment,  ^willing 
to  reap  the  advantages  promised  by  Logier 's  system,  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Stoepel,  professor  of  music,  as  their  agent  to 
visit  London,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  principles 
of  instruction,  taught  by  Logier;  the  result  of  which  in- 
vestigation was,  an  invitation  from  his  majesty,  the  king  of 
Prussia,  couched  in  terms  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract: 

'^His  Majesty,  &c.,  commands,  that  his  Excellency,  Ba- 
ron Altenstein,  minister  of  public  education,  &c.,  cofumu- 
nicate  his  royal  invitj^ion  to  Mr.  Logier,  in  London,  to 
visit  Berlin,  to  introduce  his  system,  &c. ;  and  as  a  proof 
of  the  interest  which  the  ministry  take  in  this  subject,  we 
shall  readily  grant  you  as  many  apartments  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  academy,  and  shall 
be  much  gratified,  &c.  Signed,  Altenstein,  minister  of 
public  education  and  medicinal  department,  &c.  and  dated 
October  7,  1821." 

In  Berlin,  the  sj'-stem  was  attacked  in  a  pamphlet  of  six- 
teen pages,  which  attack  was  rendered  harmless,  by  Mr. 
Louis  Spohrs  report  of  the  examination  of  Mi*.  Logier's  pu- 
pils.    From  this  we  extract  the  following. 

"  Mr.  Logier  teaches  the  Piano  Forte — together  with  the 
principles  oif  harmony,  on  a  new  plan,  of  which  he  is  him- 
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fldf  the  Inventor.  Mr.  Logier  has  written  several  volumes 
of  studies,  all  grounded  on  a  simple  theme,  of  five  notes  to 
each  hand,  and  advancing  progressively  to  the  most  difficult 
combinations  of  harmony;  while  the  beginners  play  merely 
the  Thema,  the  more  advanced  pupils  practice  variations 
more  or  less  difficult."  For  beginners  he  employs  the 
Chirapkut^  or  Hand  Director j  by  which  children,  even  in 
their  earliest  lessons,  acquire  an  elegant,  graceful  and  steady 
position  of  the  hand  and  arm — the  hammering,  shuffling  and 
awkwi^d  position  of  the  hands  and  fing*",  "e  necessarily 
Preluded. 

^^ Another  advantage  of  Mr.  Logier^s  system  (says  the  Ber- 
lin Reporter)  is,  that  he  instructs  his  pupils  in  the  principles 
of  harmony  along  with  the  first  practical  lessons  on  the  Pia- 
no. Organs  also  are  used  in  his  academies.  How  this  in- 
struction is  communicated  we  know  not :  it  is  a  secret  which 
for  the  payment  of  one  hundred  guineas,  he  communicates 
to  those  teachers  whom  he  chooses  to  accept  aq  Professors 
of  his  system. 

"  The  result  of  Logier 's  system,  as  evinced  by  the  pro- 
gress of  his  pupils,  %8  most  astonishing.  Children  of  from 
seven  to  ten  years  of  age,  who  have  been  learning  no  long- 
er than  four  months,  solve  the  most  difficult  musical  pro- 
blems. I  wrote  down  a  triad  on  a  tablet,  and  mentioned 
the  key  into  which  I  wished  it  to  be  modulated,  and  one 
of  the  youngest  girls,  after  a  little  reflection,  noted  down, 
first  the  figured  basses,  and  then  the  upper  notes  of  the 
chords.  I  repeated  this  proposition  in  the  most  difficult 
wa^s  possible,  requiring  that  the  scholars  should  modulate 
it  mto  the  remotest  keys,  where  inharmonic  changes  were 
necessary,  and  in  no  instance  did  they  commit  a  fault. 
If  one  pupil  hesitated,  a  second  wrote  down  the  notes, 
and  her  figured  bass  was  again  corrected  by  a  third,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  pointed  out  to  their  master  the  fun- 
damental bass  of  all  the  chords.  At  last  I  wrote  down  a 
simple  treble,  just  as  it  occurred  to  me  by  chance,  and  re- 
quested each  of  the  scholars  to  write  the  three  lower  parts 
OQ  their  little  tablets;  observing  that  I  would  inscribe  in  my 
musical  pocket-book,  and  carry  home  with  me  as  a  memo- 
rial, that  harmony  which  Mr.  Logier  and  myself  pronounce 
to  be  the  best.  They  all  eagerly  set  to  work,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  youngest  girl,  who  had  previously  distinguish- 
ed herself  both  in  playing  and  in  solving  problems  of  har- 
mony, brought  me  her  tablet.     In  her  haste,  however,  a 
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faulty  progression  of  octaiFes  occurred  between  the  bass 
and  the  middle  parts.  I  had  no  sooner  pointed  out  her 
error^  than  she  colored,  took  back  her  tablet,  and  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  made  the  necessary  correction.  As  her 
harmony  was  now  unquestionably  the  best,  I  accordingly 
inserted  it  in  my  memorandum-book.  The  jparts  written 
by  the  other  children,  which  were  in  four  different  keys, 
were  more  or  less  good,  but  all  perfectly  correct.  They 
moreoyer  played  their  examples  off  at  first  sight  without 
hesitation.^' 

Such  are  the  fiicts  which  haye  come  to  our  knowledge 
relatiye  to  Logier's  system  abroad.  Let  us  now  turn  our 
attention  to  the  system  as  in  operation  in  this  country;  and 
what  haye  been  the  results,  success,  merits  or  demerits  of 
its  practice.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Browne  of  Boston,  in  June 
1816,  obtained  the  art  from  Mr.  Logier,  after  hayiiur  giyen 
bonds  to  a  large  amount,  not  to  impart  his  knowledge  un- 
less as  by  the  restrictions  of  said  bond,  and  introduced 
it  into  this  city,  in  1836,  as  a  Professor  of  Logier's  sys- 
tem. In  it  he  has  been  eminently  successful  with  his  pupils, 
and  those  young  ladies  who  from  their  age  would  not  haye 
been  calculated  to  know  one  principle  from  another,  in  a 
short  period,  are  instructed  in  the  science,  and  actually  play 
.  better  than  three  fourths  of  our  modem  belles,  who  worry 
out  the  patience  of  a  drawing  room  assemblage,  by  bad 
taste  and  worse  execution. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  a  few  comments 
upon  the  false  taste  now  goyeming  female  education.  The 
harp,  guitar,  dance,  or  drawing,  usurp  the  place  of  a  belles- 
lettres  or  useful  education.  The  graceful  and  melodious 
mellifluence  of  the  French,  is  adopted  in  the  stead  of  a 
passing  knowledge  of  the  English  l^mgua^;e — the  most  cour- 
teous method  of  gracing  the  head  6f  a  dming  table,  in  lieu 
of  understanding  what  is  falsely  termed  the  menial  method 
of  preparing  that  dinner — the  study  of  dress,  in  place  of  the 
lore  of  winning  and  retaining  her  partner's  affections — in 
fine,  the  art  of  spending  politely  the  earnings,  perhaps,  of  an 
indigent  husband,  rather  than  of  acquiring  the  art  of  sup- 
porting their  offspring,  should  that  nusba^d  and  his  seem- 
ing opulence  be  taken  away — ^these  thin^  should  be  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  haye  the  guardianship  of  female  educa- 
tion. We  would  say  nothing  against  music.  If  there  is  any 
thing  which  can  lift  the  soul  aboye  the  contaminating  in- 
fluence of  a  sordid  world — ^if  there  be  an  earthly  cnarm 
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iiHiich  partakes  both  of  terrestrial  and  spiritual  delight — ^i£ 
there  be  a  Inre  to  call  the  wicked  one  irom  contemplated 
nn,  it  breathes  from  the  harp  and  floats  on  the  tide  of  song. 
But  to  change  the  scene — ^let  one  unskilled — ^without  taste 
— ^without  ear,  or  method,  in  their  madness,  thrum  vile  dit- 
ties, with  very  mechanical,  yet  very  unmusical  precision, 
though  to  themselves  it 'may  seem  beautiful,  yet  to  those 
who  are  truly  gifted  by  ns^ure  and  skilled  by  art,  it  is  worse 
Aan 

"  Datchnuui  whetting  croB8-cat  jaw.*' 

Music  is  a  rift  sent  by  heaven — an  ear  or  taste  cannot  be 
acquired — and  to  make  all  ladles  musicians,  must  be  the  act 
of  a  power  higher  than  that  of  man.  Yet  man  makes  the 
attempt,  and  the  result  shews  his  folly.  We  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  instruction  of  females  in  music,  who  have  a 
taste  for  it — ^but  we  do  object  to  ^uch  instruction  to  those 
who  have  none.  If  there  is  a  point  of  view  in  which  a  wo- 
man resembles  an  angel,  it  is  wnen  she  is  seated  at  the  harp, 
breathing  forth  the  poetry  of  soul,  with  the  e^e  filled  with 
the  flame  of  raptured  devotion,  and  her  heart  inspired  with 
that  adoration,  given  by  Purity  herself, — then  music  is  re- 
li^on,  and  devotion  is  won  to  the  Deity  by  the  charm  of 
his  most  beautiful  created  work. 

w. 


BIADRIGAL. 

The  aaturaii  leaf  bnghteat ; 

It«  yellow  and  red 
Strew  the  brown  tod  that  alaeps 

On  the  wild  roae'i  b«(d. 

There  the  iweet  briar  bloomed 
In  its  gay  summer  bower» 

And  the  forest-wreath  wared  there, 
A  shade  ibr  the  flower. 

On  the  fidlen  rose  garlands 

The  tall  grasses  cling, 
And  mournfully  o*er  them 

The  sore  branchos  swing. 
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The  green  leavef ,  that  shaded 
Their  beauty  and  bloom. 

Have  come  down  in  sorrow 
To  die  on  their  tomb. 

Thus  moumfbl  I  muse  on 
The  blights  of  the  year; 

Flowers,  fkded  and  ▼anished, — 
Leay^,  scattered  and  sere. 

Not  a  flower  can  wither. 

Or  leaf  flit  away» 
But  awakeneth  thoughts  of 

Yet  sadder  decay. 

Of  forms  that  are  lovely. 
And  hearts  beating  high. 

Like  those  desolate  things, 
To  be  blighted  and  die. 


INEZ. 


To  the  Ediior  of  the  Ladies^  Magazine. 

I  was  about  to  head  this  article  ^^Moral  Tales,"  but  recol- 
lecting that  I  wished  to  have  it  read  by  the  patrons  of  the 
Magazine,  I  dared  not  hazard  a  title  which,  from  the  usual 
specimens  of  stories  of  that  description,  is  justly  considered 
by  the  refined  and  elegant  of  all  sects,  as  synonymous  with 
silliness,  stupidity,  and  maudlin  sensibility.  Reader,  I  am 
not  intending  to  give  you  a  "Moral  Tale," — only  some  re- 
flections on  me  character  and  tendency  of  that  kind  of  wri- 
ting which  has,  of  late,  become  so — I  will  not  say  popular — 
overwhelming  among  us:  Misnomers  in  literature  are  more 
unlucky  than  in  law;  the  latter  involves  only  an  abstract 
principle  of  right,  pnerhaps,  or  a  little  property — the  former 
often  operates  perniciously  on  the  nund  and  happiness  of 
those  who  are  deceived  by  a  soundj  to  give  their  approba- 
tipn  to  what  their  judgment  and  reason  would  otherwise 
have  condenmed. 

The  Americans  are  a  moral  people — all  our  institutions 
are  framed  to  cherish  morality — ^public  opinion  supports  it, 
as  necessary  to  success  in  this  life,  and  our  religion  enforces 
it,  as  indispensable  to  felicity  in  a  future  state.     The  moral 
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writer,  therefore,  eoneiders  himself  sure  of  toleration,  at 
least,  and  expects  popularity.  Beneath  the  iUk  of  moraly  a 
host  of  scribblers,  either  inspired  by  the  hope  of  fame,  or 
tte  prize^  so  generously  proposed  by  the  editors  of  several 
literary  publications,  have  poured  out  the  fermentations  of 
their  brains,  in  stories  which  certainly  do  no  credit  to  the 
iiterarv  taste  of  our  community.  However,  we  do  not  cen- 
sure this  mania  for  writing.  Talents  may  be  developed 
even  by  these  exercises,  and  genius  acquire  confidence  by 
success  in  an  obscure  paper,  which  shall  be  the  foundation 
of  future  excellence  and  renown.  But  we  do  object  to  that 
morbid  morality  which  seems  to  consider  all  prmciple  and 
piety  centered  in  a  name;  and  which,  beneath  the  shelter  of 
that  name,  introduces  false  reasoning,  and  inculcates  perni- 
cious sentiments.  Love,  not  romantic  love,  for  there  is 
something  enobling  ehivalric  in  that  sentiment — ^nor  rational 
love, — how  dull,  to  expect  sober  reality  in  a  tale  of  fiction! 
but  the  most  frenzied  transports,  or  dolorous  sorrows  of  the 
tender  passion,  is  the  burden  of  these  stories, — the  whole 
profusely  sprinkled  over  with  sickly  sentimentality,  intend- 
ed as  the  tnoroJ,  and  usually  told  in  a  style  that  would  do 
no  honor  to  a  whining  school-boy.  "Vile  stuflF,"  is  not 
sufficiently  significant  to  express  my  opinion  of  these  "tales," 
miscalled  ^^mordl.^^  They  are  wicfced,  absolutely  wicked! 
Precious  time  is  consumed  in  this  writing  which  ought  to 
have  been  better  employed,  and  their  effect  on  the  mind  of 
the  young  reader,  is  to  debilitate  and  demoralize.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  re&ct  that  goodness  should  so  often  be  the  dupe  of 
its  own  purity;  that  tnrtue  in  name  should  gain  the  appro- 
bation cbserved  only  by  rectitude  of  principle;  and  that 
pious  people  shoula  give  their  patronage  to  productions 
which  nave  nothing  but  a  title  deserving  approbation. 

Virtue  and  morality  are  not  thus  unmeaning  words — 
their  influence  should  be  to  improve  the  understanding,  el- 
evate the  mind,  and  improve  the  heart.  There  is  a  respon- 
sibility on  American  writers,  of  both  sexes,  which  does  not 
rest  on  those  of  any  other  nation.  Ours  is  the  only  govern- 
ment in  the  world  impartially  securing  civil,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious freedom;  the  only  one  in  which  no  obstructions  are 
thrown  in  the  path  to  excellence  and  eminence.  We  have 
no  haughty  and  voluptuous  nobles,  to  whom  truth,  if  she 
find  amnittance  at  all,  must  come  disguised  in  meritricious 
ornaments;  we  have  no  oppressed  and  suffering  peasantry, 
whom  a  lullaby  must  sooth  to  forget  their  wrongs  and  sor- 
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rows;  we  have  no  hierarchy,  interested  to  sustain  preponde- 
rance in  the  state  by  leading  its  followers  in  blind  obedience. 
Our  people  are  free  to  thii^  and  act,  and  their  character, 
and  probably  the  destiny  of  our  country  will  be  decided  by 
the  influence  which  truth,  when  freely  it  may  be  sought, 
and  freely  followed,  has  on  the  human  mind.  Eirery  sen- 
timent  has  here  its  effisct,  and  even  a  «tory,  ^^sicklied  o'er 
with  a  pale  cast  of  thought,''  may  weaken  the  mental  ener« 
gies  of  some  reader,  who  is  of  importance,  because  a  mem^ 
bor,  and  perhaps  defined  hereafter  to  become  a  guardian 
of  our  republic.  Business  is,  emphatically,  the  unusement 
of  Americans,  and,  to  be  in  keeping  with  th^  diaracter, 
every  thing  written  for  their  anmsement  should  partake  of 
the  ta^ul. 


THE  FIIiGRIM  OF  THE  WOItU>. 

The  world*!  weary  pathwaT— IVe  wandered  it  through* 

Some  bright  glancing  meteor  ever  in  riew; 

And  &ir  forma  of  fiuiey  were  beck'ning  me  on» 

But  ere  I  could  grasp  them  the  charmen  were  gone — 

And  imallseema  the  worth  of  the  joya  IVe  poeseased, 

Now  Ule'a  journey  ia  o'er  and  the  Pilgrim  muat  rest. 
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Men's  histories  icanaed— on  the  first  and  last  page. 
The  yearmngs  of  youth,  and  the  sorrows  of  age 
Alike  are  impressed — and  what  boots  it  between. 
Perchance  in  thy  record,  a  triumph  hath  been  1 
Aa  Tain  were  the  efforts  that  joy  to  retain, 
Aa  imprison  the  sunbeams  or  fitter  the  main. 

Beauty  and  love— O,  their  emblems  are  flowers. 
Their  date  of  existence  is  numbered  by  hours— 
And  Friendship's  warm  smile  with  the  swallow  is  flown, 
And  Fame  with  the  popular  breathing  is  gone ; 
And  Gold  in  thy  grasping  is  dimmed  by  thy  cares, 
'Twas  hope  lent  it  lustre— that  hope  is  thine  heir's. 

Thus  ftir  as  the  syren,  but  false  as  her  song, 
The  world's  painted  shadows  that  lure  us  along; 
Like  the  mist  on  the  mountain,  the  fbam  on  the  deep. 
Or  the  voices  of  friends  that  we  greet  ia  our  sleep. 
Are  the  pleasure  of  earth— and  I  mourn  that  to  heaven 
I  gave  not  the  heart  which  to  folly  was  given." 

CORNELIA. 


MISCELLAITEA. 

*'Thk  Chrohicks  or  tbi  Canoitoate."  By  the  (oUKor  of  PTaoerfy,  4^. 
1b  Um  Introduction  to  theae  ▼olomes,  Walter  Seott  has  presented  himfelf  in  the 
character  of  their  sole  author,  and  thus  IbreVer  ended  the  long  controversy,  on  which 
so  omch  ingeniuty  has  been  wasted.  How  ikr  sottie  of  thd  denials  of  their  author- 
ship heretofore  made  to  the  public,  apparently  under  the  slAction  of  his  name,  can 
k«  recoodled  with  a  strict  morality,  we  will  not  decide.  But  we  must  say,  that  thd 
work  which  he  has  selected  to  bear  his  name,  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  least  creditable 
lo  Us  talents.  We  might  ahnost  beHere  it  the  rejected  competition  of  some  unpro- 
phioas  period,  which  nothing  but  the  opporttnuty  of  thereby  aineilittg  the  mystety 
of  the  **greet  unknown,**  or  the  still  less  worthy  motife  ef  peeaniary  gain,  has  called 
6rth  from  the  neglected  slumber  of  years. 

Tbe  narrative  which  precedes  the  several  tales,  has  little  or  nothing  to  reward 
the  reader's  patient  perusal.  The  first  tale  contains  some  afiecting  illustrations  o( 
Mrong  maternal  and  filial  love^  and,  like  the  second,  some  striking  illustrations  of 
the  ffighland  character.  And  the  last  tale,  coaq>osing  the  second  volume,  possesses 
ia  sooM  parts  an  interest  ahnost  sufficient  to  redeem  its  other  pages  of  dullness  or 
valgarity.  The  trusting  and  artless  confidence  of  the  fiunale  heart,  the  persevering 
kiadnesB  of  friendship,  the  unprincipled  sacrifice  of  every  virtue  to  avarice,  and  the 
hnaUe  scenes  of  Scottish  lift  contrasted  with  the  splendors  of  Asiatic  luxury,  are 
wferaUy  poortrayed  with  much  force  and  fidelity.  But  the  praise  which  we  thua 
i&erally  give,  cannot  obviate  the  censure  which  we  must  again  repeat  on  the  general 
character  of  this  work. 

Tbk  Amiricah  JouEif al  of  EjC^ucation.— 'nie  subject  of  Education  haa 
laidy  excited  tbe  attention  of  enlightened  men  throughout  Europe  and  America, 
and  we  tlunk  some  correspondent  degree  of  interest  is  Mt,  in  regard  to  it,  in  the 
■ore  intelligent  classes  of  society.  But  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  in  two  re* 
ipects— the  public,  including  all  ranks,  need  to  be  more  thoroughly  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  the  supreme  importance  of  education,  sod  ideas,  as  to  the  best  method  of 
instruction,  require  to  be  propagated.  We  can  see  no  natural  or  moral  impossibility 
ia  bringing  every  individual  in  community  to  a  high  degree  of  mental  cultivafion. 
Society  indeed  would  actually  realize  this  state  of  things,  if  every  person  felt  the 
real  importance  of  education,  and  if  knowledge  as  to  the  happiest  methods  of  teach* 
iag  was  generally  diffused. 

We  know  of  nothing  that  can  more  effectually  contribute  to  this  desirable  end, 
than  the  circulation  of  a  work,  like  the  Journal  of  Education.  Its  design  is  to  col-> 
lect  from  every  source,  foreign  and  domestic^  the  light  that  is  discovered  by  various 
minds  and  present  it  to  the  reader.  The  work  seems  to  us  indispensable  to  teachers, 
who  wish  to  make  advances  in  the  noble  art  of  enlightening,  and  enlarging  the  jave- 
Bile  mind — to  parents  whose  greatest  stake  is  in  their  children,  and  whose  happiness 
ic  their  fondest  study,  we  recommend  the  work,  as  calculated  most  essentially  to  aid 
them  in  the  choice  of  the  best  means  to  secure  the  true  interests  of  their  ofispring. 
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Widow  ahd  Fathirlxbs'  Socibty.— Femalei,  toiUininf  a  good  mond 
character,  maj  becomo  memberB  of  this  truly  benevolent  society,  by  paying  the 
annual  lum  of  fifty  cents,  or  upwards.  The  sum  often  dollars  paid  into  the  trea- 
sory  at  any  one  time,  constitutes  the  subscriber  a  life  member.  The  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  is  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  October,  at  which 
time  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  chosoi.  At  their  last  annual  meeting  the 
Allowing  ladies  were  elected  officers,  fi'om  October  1827,  to  October  1828 : — Mrs. 
A.  McLean,  President;  Miss  L.  Clouston,  Vice  President;  Mrs.  E.  T.  Larkin, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Miss  R.  A.  E.  Hope,  Assistant  Secretary;  Mrs.  D.  H. 
Francis,  Mrs.  E.  Lothrop,  Mrs.  T.  Willis,  Mrs.  L.  Griggs,  Miss  L.  Procter,  Mrs. 
P.  C.  Morris,  Mrs.  S.  Cobb,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Jones,  Thistees;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Pierce, 
Mrs.  J.  Hay  t,  Mrs.  M.  Lamson,  Collectors. 

By  the  anxious  inquiries  and  tender  assiduities  of  these  benevoleBt  females,  the 
gloomy  abodes  of  misery  and  despair  have  been  sought  out;  and  their  unlbrtunate  in- 
mates restored  in  some  measure,  to  hope  and  happiness.  The  heart  of  many  a  widow 
and  fiuherless  child,  has  swelled^with  joy  and  gratitude,  for  the  seasonable  and  eftctual 
assistance  rendered  by  this  society.  To  those  who  have  thus  gone  forth  in  the  ca- 
reer of  benevolence,  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  of  much  avail,  to  offin'  the  tribute 
of  human  praise;  their  aim  is  far  higher,  and  their  reward  of  a  more  noble  nature. 
"Whosoever  giveth  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  one,  even  the  least  of  these,  giveth  it  also 
unto  me." 

Femalx  BxvKFicsNCE.~The  Synod  of  North  Carolina  reports  several  ex- 
amples of  female  societies  which  have  been  active  in  doing  good.  One  small  soci- 
ety, in  a  town  where  there  was  no  appropriate  house  of  worship,  determined  that 
one  should  be  erected.  From  the  sale  of  needle  work  they  obtained  two  hundred 
dollars,  and  by  other  means»  they  increased  the  sum  until  they  were  able  to  erect  a 
church  which  cost  twelve  hundred  dollars.  Another  society  of  younger  females,  in 
the  same  town,  are  at  the  expense  of  educating  an  Indian  child,  at  one  of  our  mission 
stations.  Another  has  purchased  a  parsonage,  and  presented  it  to  their  church, 
which  cost  eight  hundred  dollars.  Another,  besides  making  some  expensive  addi- 
tions to  their  church,  has  paid,  during  the  last  year,  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  Edu- 
cation Society. 

LiTERART  Gazette.— -/omes  WUUam  Miller  Eeq,  of  this  city,  a  gentleman 
of  acknowledged  talents,  and  fine  literary  taste,  has  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
periodical  with  the  above  title.  The  design  of  the  editor  is  to  present  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  literature  of  the  day.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  object,  it  is  intend- 
ed to  furnish  the  earliest  intelligence  of  works  published — to  give  concise  reviews  of 
such  works  in  English  Belles  Lettres  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  attention,  with  oc- 
casional strictures  upon  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  literature  of  the  age.  The  first 
number  is  principally  made  up  of  original  matter — it  is  indicative  of  a  work  of  high 
Hterary  character.  We  doubt  not,  it  will  merit,  and  we  ardently  hope  it  may  re- 
ceive a  moat  liberal  patronage. 
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SK£TCH  OF  A  BEAUTY. 

This  sketch  will  not  include  a  description  of  her  person — 
to  that,  when  in  the  perfection  of  its  loveliness,  the  painter 
only  could  do  justice.  Neither  are  the  events  of  her  life  to 
be  here  recorded.  What  could  there  be  worthy  of  partic- 
ular notice  in  the  short  term  of  sixteen  years,  all  passed  in 
unvaried  prosperity.  Only  one  scene  will  be  attempted. 
Those  who  would  know  aught  of  the  beautiful  Amelia,  must 
draw  near  to  her  bed  of  death.  Close  not  the  book,  my 
Yoonff,  gay  reader.  Were  I  about  to  describe  Amelia's  first 
introduction  to  the  fashionable  world — ^her  sensations  on  en- 
tering the  splendid  circle  where  she  was  the  acknowledged 
belle — the  oress  she  wore — ^the  impression  she  made  on  the 
heart  of  one  she  there  met,  would  you  not  eagerly  read  it? 
And  yet,  in  such  a  brilliant  assembly,  you  may  never  aj)- 
pear — never  perhaps  expect  to  appear.  But  you  must 
die.  Young,  lovely,  accomplished  you  may  be — you  will 
not  therefore  be  exempted.  Amelia  was  not.  Is  it  terrible 
to  you  to  reflect  that  one  so  beautiful  and  beloved  should 
exchange  the  blessed  light  of  day  ;  the  blandishments  of 
the  world,  where  not  one  thorn  had  sprung  to  wound  her 
path;  and  the  embraces  of  her  idolizing  friends,  for  the 
dark,  cold,  solitary  grave?     She  did  not  thus  consider  it. 

The  warm,  sultry  month  of  August  had  just  closed; 
fresher  winds  began  to  breathe — the  air  seemed  purifiec', 
and  more  fraught  with  the  principle  of  life.  But  the  healthy 
atmosphere  does  not  always  impart  health  to  the  sick. 
Amelia,  in  the  spring,  was  fair  and  bjooming  as  the  open- 
bg  flowers;  she  had  faded  with  them,  and  her  delicate 
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frame  seemed  now,  like  a  fragile  rose,  but  waiting  one 
breath  to  be  dissolved. 

The  bright  beams,  of  the  setting  sun  shone  through  the 
white  window  curtains  of  her  apartment, — ^the  light,  as  it 
came  softened  through  the  thin  muslin,  looked  pure,  and 
gave  a  slight  glow  to  her  otherwise  perfectly  pale  face,  for 
the  hectic  flush  that  usually  mantled  it  at  that  hour  had  not 
appeared.  It  was  the  only  symptom  of  approaching  disso- 
lution; her  eyes  still  beamed  with  their  joyous  lustre;  the 
same  sweet,  fascinating  smile,  which  had  been  so  often  ad- 
mired, played  on  her  lip— there  was. even  an  expression  of 
pleasure,  of  unspeakable,  exalted  pleasure,  on  her  wasted 
features,  as  if  she  anticipated  the  near  approach  to  some  ex- 
quisite bliss.  Yet  her  countenance  displayed  none  of  that 
agitation,  that  fever  of  the  mind  where  joy  and  fear  alter- 
nately prevail,  which  marks  the  votaries  of  the  world  when 
near  the  goal  of  their  hopes.  Hers  was  the  calm  joy  of 
peace  which  no  worldling  ever  knew.  I  have  often  thought 
consumption  was  a  sickness  more  favorable  to  calmness  of 
spirit  m  the  closing  scene,  than  any  other  mortal  disease. 
The  long  interval  for  reflection, — ^the  gradual  loosening 
from  earth,  which  the  certainty  that  the  decree  has  gouQ 
forth,  appears  calculated  to  produce; the  tender  and  solemn 
farewell  permitted  to  be  taken  of  those  dear  relatives  left 
behind,  and  which  seems  to  insure  a  remembrance  in  their 
hearts — all  these  things  conspire  to  make  the  consumptive 
victim  feel  that  he  has  indeed  done  with  the  things  of  time, 
and  that  to  die  would  be  gain.  This  resignation,  however, 
may  be  only  the  effect  of  necessity,  or  feebleness.  There 
is  a  brighter  hope,  a  more  sure  foundation — the  conscious- 
ness of  an  innocent  life,  and  faith  in  the  Redeemer.  This 
consciousness,  this  faith  constituted  the  triumph  of  Amelia. 
A  triumph  we  may  well  call  it,  for  the  fear  of  that  enemy, 
whose  frown  withers  the  pride  of  kings,  and  makes  the 
hero  tremble,  was  conquered. 

The  imagination  of  Amelia  had,  even  from  her  earliest 
recollection,  been  familiar  with  the  unknown  world.  A 
bud,  a  flower,  but  especially  a  rainbow  or  star,  always 
brought  to  her  fancy  an  image  of  the  beauty  and  glory  of 
the  country  beyond  the  skies;  and  she  would  sit  whole 
hours  beneath  the  shade  of  a  favorite  tree,  seemingly  en- 
gaged in  plucking  the  white  clover  heads,  while  her  mind 
was  wan(iering  beycwid  systems  and  suns,  and  endeavoring 
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to  form  some  idea  of  the  blessed  beings  she  had  been  told 
inhabited  heaven.  Such  fancies  are,  I  believe,  more  fre- 
quently indulged  by  children  than  those  persons  supposej 
who,  from  frequent  vicissitudes  in  life,  or  active  engage- 
ments in  business,  do  not  retain  much  remembrance  of  their 
early  mental  impressions.  And  yet,  can  the  mind  of  sensi- 
bility forget  those  pure  and  beautiful,  though  perhaps  er- 
roneous, thoughts  of  heaven,  and  the  angels,  and  spirits 
which  come  so  sweet  and  soothing  in  infancy? 

O,  who  but  dwells  on  childhood's  dream  1 

When  angels  in  the  rainbow  play. 
And  the  red  lightning's  fiery  gleam 

Is  sent  to  light  them  on  their  way  ; 
While  through  the  clouds  and  starry  skies 

The  infant  ejre,  unchecked,  may  wander. 
And  see  rerealed  such  mysteries 

As  callous  age  would  shrink  to  ponder. 

These  imaginings  doubtle^  differ  much  in  different  chil- 
dren; capacity,  education,  situation,  each  has  its  effect — 
the  first  probably,  the  most  powerful.  Education  may 
impart  literature,  but  neglect  cannot  stifle  the  workings 
of  genius.  Images  of  fancy  will  throng  the  mind  of  sucn 
a  one,  even  thoueh  the  possessor  of  this  mental  kaledo- 
scope  should  not  knoW  how  to  name  them  when  they  do 
appear.  But  it  was  not  on  such  fancies,  (vain  they  are  of- 
ten called — I  cannot  think  them  wholly  so,)  Amelia's  an- 
ticinations.  of  blessedness  were  foiuided.  The  principles 
of  her  pure  and  ardent  faith  were  drawn  from  the  word 
of  God;  and  on  the  promises  of  salvation  to  such  as  '*  be- 
lieve on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  she  rested  unshaken  and 
unshrinkin^r,  though  the  shade  from  the  dark  valley  was 
already  falhng  athwart  her  path.  To  her  weeping  friends, 
as  successively  she  kissed  and  bade  them  farewell,  she  sug- 
gested every  consolation  affection  and  religion  could  inspire. 
I  cannot  repeat  her  words — if  heard  they  would  have  melt- 
ed the  most  frozen  spirit,  and  convinced  the  most  obdu- 
rate, that  true  piety  is  npt  merely  a  set  of  particular  opin- 
ions, adopted  from  habit,  convenience,  or  selfishness,  but 
that  it  is  mdeed,  the  true  comforter  of  the  human  mind 
when  all  earthly  ^pport  fails-r-the  only  treasure  worth 
seeking,  because  the  only  one  which  will  not  perish,  which 
cannot  be  taken  from  us.  When  she  had  finished  her 
adieus,  she  covered,  for  a  few  moments,  her  face  with  her 
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pale  thin  hands,  as  if  to  shut  all  farther  thoughts  of  earth 
and  its  things  from  her  mind,  then  suddenly  raising  them 
with  an  exmting  air,  while  a  smile  of  triumph  played  on  her 
parted  lips,  she  said — "  My  Saviour,  I  am  ready** — and  ex- 
pired ! 


STANZAS, 

fVriiUn  onjomrniyiMg  in  the  Low  Caunirjf  </  SotUh  CaroHmi. 

Chixrlxss  to  me  ye  do  not  teein, 
Tall  pines  that  bide  the  solar  beam. 

And  stand  in  firm  array; 
Nor  when  like  warriors  stem  and  tall. 
By  the  swart  woodman*s  aze  ye  &U, 

Still  ponderous  in  decay. 

I  loTe  to  see  each  stately  head, 

With  clouds  for  waving  plumagd  spread, 

Andbefansof  <*  living  green,*' — 
I  loTO  to  see  the  solemn  lend, 
iPo  which  your  lofty  forms  ye  bend. 

When  breezes  come  unseen. 

.    Fit  music  are  the  rushing  sounds, 
"With  which  the  lonely  wood  abounds 
'      .  For  your  majestic  file; 

'%4ipb  autumn  winds  o'er  ocean's  swell, 
Ifbey  come  of  wondrous  power  totell,  ^ 

And  ye  mtisl  stoop  awhile. 

Fit  death  for  such  the  fearfiil  crash. 
Which  at  the  lightning's  dazzling  flash. 

Lays  all  your  honors  low;— 
Fit  dirge  for  these  the  wood  bird's  cry. 
When  to  their  fi'ightened  youfig  they  fly. 

As  the  tall  branches  go**- 

Wild  Blisletoe !  not  sad  to  me. 
Thy  flowing  drapery  wanders  fi'ee. 

Upon  the  old  oak's  bough ; 
Not  with  the  Druid's  awe-struck  eye, 
I  see  thee  raise  thy  banners  high ! 

And  twine  its  withered  brow. 
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The  oak  iadeed  has  reared  ita  doom. 
And  seems  to  stand  before  its  tomb. 

The  loneliest  of  the  race; 
But  on  its  seared  and  aged  head. 
The  Misletoe's  dark  foliage  spread. 

Imparts  a  pious  grace. 

Not  here,  I  own,  not  here  arise 
Tall  spires,  that  pointing  to  the  skies 

Direct  the  thought  sublime; 
Not  here  the  orchard  blushing  bright, — 
Gives  its  rich  fruitage  to  the  light. 

As  in  my  northern  dimei 

But  hush,  the  thought  of  distant  hills. 
Meadows  of  green,  and  gurgling  rills. 

That  charmed  my  early  days! 
My  mind,  my  mind  shall  be  to  me. 
All  that  in  other  climes  we  see. 

And  God  shall  teach  me  praise, 

€harU$ian,  8.  C  C.  G. 


SKETCHES  OF  AMERICAN  CHARACTER. 

NO  III. 

THE  WEDDING  AND  THE  FVNEJSAI*. 

There  was  a  great  bustle  in  the  village  qf  Br- —  when 
James  Murray,Esq.  was  married  to  Lucy.M^sh.  ;  Weddings 
are  always,  especially  by  the  ladies,  considered  important 
occasions,  and  the  marriage  of  a  rich  and  distinguished 
young  man  with  the  most  beautiful  and  amiable  girl  the 
country  could  boast,  afforded  iQatter  of  description  form  any 
a  tea  party,  and  speculation  for  many  a  fire  side.  "  They 
tell  me  the  furnishing  df  the  house  cost  James  all  of  three 
thousand  dollars,"  said  Mrs.  Colvin,  "  I  wonder  what  his 
&ther,  poor  man,  would  say,  were  he  living  to  see  such 
extravagance  and  waste !" 

"  Waste  do  you  call  it  ?"  said  Miss  Lucretia  Crane,  ele- 
vating her  long  neck  as  she  ^ave  her  head  a  most  supercil- 
ious toss — "  Wiiy,  it  is  nothmg  more  than  is  necessary,  if 
one  intends  living  genteelly  m  the  country,  they  would 
hardly  call  it  decent  in  Boston.     The  only  thing  that  gives 
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me  any  uneasiness  is,  that  Luey  will  not  understand  hovr 
to  arranffe  her  furniture  and  order  her  table  in  good  style. 
A  great  deal  depends  on  beinff  accustomed  to  su3i  thinffs— 
and  though  Lucy  has  had  a  tolerably  good  education,  she  is 
not  hiffhly  accomplished,  and  has  never  had  her  taste  im- 
proved by  mingling  among  fashionable  society.  And  her 
parents  were  so  poor  she  could  not  learn  much  at  home." 

"  She  learned  to  work,'*  observed  Mr.  Colvin,  dryly — 
^^  and  that,  allow  me  to  say,  Miss  Crane,  if  not  a  high  ac- 
complishment^  is  an  indi^tmMe  one  for  every  American 
lady.  It  is  true,  the  wife  of  James  Murray  appears  to 
be  pleased  above  the  necessity  of  exertion;  but  sudden 
changes  of  property  are  more  conounon  among  men  of  his 
vopation  than  any  other;  indeed,  changes  in  every  station 
frequently  occur,  and  that  parent  who  does  not  accustom 
his  children  to  reflect  on  a  probability  of  a  reverse,  and,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  qualify  them  to  support  it,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  not  only  weak  but  cruel.  Lucy  is  not,  I  fear,  in 
spirit,  verv  well  calculated  to  bear  misfortunes— she  is  too 
tender  and  confiding — ^but  she  has  always  been  an  industri- 
ous ffirl." 

*' It  might  have  been  better  for  her  to  have  kept  to  her 
needle,  and  married  John  Russell,  as  I  am  well  convinced 
she  was  once  engaged  to  do" — replied  Miss  Lucretia,  with 
that  kind  of  laugh  which  betrays  both  envy  of  a  rival,  and 
exultation  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  her  fortified, — ^^  I 
have  been  told" — she  continued  in  a  low  but  eager  whis- 
per, '^  t  have  been  told  that  James  does  not  always  conduct 
like  the  gentleman  he  pretends  to  be." 

<^  We  should  be  cautious  of  trusting  reports  affecting  the 
character  of  our  neighbors,"  said  Mrs.  Colvin,  for^ting 
that  she  had  began  the  scrutiny  by  taxing  Jaijies  vnih.  ex- 
travagance. ^^  James  is  a  generous,  intelligent,  and  agreea- 
ble gentleman,  and  his  tments  do  honor  to  our  village. 
What  did  you  ever  hear  to  his  disadvantage  ?" 

^^0  they  do  say  he  has  been  known  to  take  a  little  drop  too 
much — ^at  particular  times — ^when  in  wild  company.  At 
least  my  brother  heard  he  did  %o  when  in  college,"  replied 
Miss  Crane. 

*'  It  cannot — must  not  be  true,"  said  Mr.  Colvin  hastily, 
"  James  was  piously  brought  up — ^he  has  had  excellent  ad- 
vantages, and  possesses  good  judgment  and  a  quickness  of 
penetration  rarely  equalled.     He  is  also  ambitious  of  obtain- 
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infr  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  the  honors  of  public 
office.  He  will  never  yield  to  that  most  brutalizing  vite 
which  degrades  men." 

**1  have  good  reason  for  believing  he  has  been  guilty  of  it,'* 
said  Lucretia,  composedly.  ^^But  perhaps  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  fear,  as  his  lovely  wife  will  doubtless  reform  him." 
^^  Such  reforms  are  seldom  radical,  and  never,  I  fear, 
with  men  of  his  temperament,"  remarked  Mr.  Colvin. — 
**  But  ten  years  will  decide." 

^ "  O,  if  James  does  turn  out  a  profligate,  how  I  shall  pity 
his  mother  !"  said  Mrs.  Colvin,  sighing. 

"  I  shall  pity  his  wife,"  said  Miss  Lucretia  Crane,  adjust- 
ing her  ruffles  with  an  air  of  great  self-complacency. 

"  I  shall  pity  him,"  said  Mr.  Colvin  rising  hastily  and 
traversinff  tne  apartment  with  the  perturbation  of  one  wha 
has  heurd  some  evil  reported  openly  which  he  had  long^ 
nmected,  but  had  been  striving  to  disbelieve. 

Tlie  real  concern  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colvin,  and  the  affected 
sympathy  of  Miss  Crane,  were  interrupted  by  the  approach 
of  the  bridal  cavalcade.  In  an  elegant  carriage,  drawn  by 
two  noble  greys,  sat  the  new-married  pair.  They  were 
arraved  in  costly  apparel,  and  both  possessed  that  beauty 
0f5  K)rm  and  face  which,  bearing  the  impress  of  nature's^ 
nobleness,  is  not  dependent  on  ornament  for  its  power 
of  commanding  admiration.  A  long  line  of  carriages  fol- 
lowed, from  which  manlv  faces,  beaming  with  exidtation^ 
or  fair  ones  blushing  at  the  thoughts  of  their  own  loveli- 
ness, looked  forth;  the  gay  laugh  was  distinctly  heard  as 
the  vehicles  rolled  rapidly  along,  and  no  one,  not  even  a 
cvnic,  could  have  regarded  the  scene  without  feeling  a  sen-- 
tunent  of  joy  and  ^atitude  pervading  his  heart  at  thus  wit- 
neastng  the  perfection  of  social  happiness. 

"Wiiat  a  comely  couple  they  are  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Col- 
vin, as  the  carriage  containing^  the  bridal  pair  drew  up  be- 
fore a  new  and  elegant  mansion — ^^and  what  a  prospect  or 
domestic  felicity  is  theirs.  But  few  berin  the' world  thus 
advantageously.  They  have  health  and  beauty,  wealth  and 
reputation,  and  friends,  and  affection  for  each  other." 

"  Could  you  add  one  item  more  to  the  catalogue  of  ad- 
vantages, the  earthly  picture  would  Be  complete,"  said  Mr. 
Colvin.  "  How  unfortunate  that  the  absence  of  that  one- 
requisite,  may,  perhaps,  render  all.the  others  nugatory." 
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"  You  then  probably  have  reason  to  credit  the  report  to 
which  I  alluded,"  said  Miss  Crane. 

*'  I  did  not  mean  to  be  so  understood,"  said  Mr.  Colvin, 
calmly.  "  All  that  I  intended  was,  that  self-control^  in  every 
station  and  to  every  individual,  is  indispensable,  if  people 
would  retain  that  equanimity  of  mind,  which  depending  on 
self-respect,  is  the  essential  of  contentment  and  happiness." 

Miss  Crane  reddened,  for  she  felt  she  had  been  displaying 
before  one  well  skilled  to  read  character,  the  meanness  of 
envy  and  anser,  while  revealing  a  report  confided  to  her 
under  the  solemn  injunction  of  secrecy,  and  which  she 
would  never  have  pretended  to  have  credited,  but  for  the 
pique  she  felt  at  not  being  bidden  to  the  wedding. 

Indeed,  no  one  who  looked  on  James  Murray,  could  be- 
lieve him  guilty  of  aught  mean  or  vicious.  He  had  that 
noble  ingenuousness  of  countenance  which  we  always,  in 
idea,  associate  with  great  and  good  qualities;  (but  we  do  not 
in  the  world  always  find  our  expectations  realized)  and  he 
had  also  that  air  of  manly  confidence  which  usually  distin- 
guishes those  who  have  always  been  the  favorites  of  fortune, 
and  consequently  think  themselves  privileged  to  expect  her 
fevors.  Yet  his  was  not  the  triumph  which  the  vanity  of 
superior  wealth  imparts  to  the  weak  minded.  He  had 
talents  of  a  high  order.  He  had  also  been  liberally  educat- 
ed, and  had  he  been  permitted  to  study  a  profession,  would 
probably  have  become  eminent.  But  his  father,  a  rich 
merchant,  wished  his  son  to  pursue  the  same  business ;  it 
was  the  way  he  had  acquired  his  estate,  and  he  thought  it 
the  way  in  which  James  would  best  preserve  it.  But  the 
old  gentleman  did  not  act  with  his  usual  sagacity  when  he 
sent  his  son  to  college  to  qualify  him  the  better  to  become  a 
merchant.  There  is  a  fitness  in  the  manner  of  educating 
to  the  character  and  destination  of  the  educated,  an  adap- 
tation of  means  to  some  contemplated  end,  which  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  have  the  care  of  youth. 
James  had  good  sense,  and  a  fine  genius,  and  had  he  consid- 
ered the  studies  in  which  he  spent  so  much  time  preparatory 
to  some  pursuit  which  was  to  be  the  business  of  his  future 
life,  he  would  doubtless  have  applied  himself  more  dili- 
gently, and  thus  been  spared  many  opportunities  for  frolic, 
and  saved  from  many  temptations  to  folly  which  those  who 
are  idle  or  unemployed  cannot  escape.  He  knew,  and  all 
his  fellow  students,  that  he  wiis  sent  to  college  to  obtain  a 
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diploma  more  as  an  ornamental  appendage  to  a  rich  man's 
son,  than  for  any  real  benefit.  So  he  passed  his  four  years 
in  gayety  and  pI^Busure,  and  came  home  with  his  A.  B;  to  take 
his  station  in  his  father's  counting  room.  He  was  then  but 
nineteen,  and  many  supposed  his  college  acquirements  and 
predilections  would  soon  be  obliterated  from  his  mind  by 
the  bustling  life  in  which  he  had  engaged.  But  it  should 
be  rememl^red  that  though  the  human  neart  is  like  water 
when  we  would  write  thereon  lessons  of  virtue,  it  is  like  the 
rock  to  retain  the  impressions  of  vice.  In  what  I  am  about 
to  relate  I  would  not  be  imderstood  as  reflecting  on  the 
Bunagement  of  any  literary  institution,  or  the  manners  of 
any  particular  class  of  students.  Opportunities  and  exam- 
ples of  vice  occur  every  where — and  the  only  effectual 
shield  to  oppose  their  influence  with  whidi  parents  can  in- 
vest their  dear  ones,  when  sending  them  forth  amid  the 
temptations  of  evil,  which  will  meet  them  in  the  college 
and  in  the  cloister,  as  well  as  in  the  camp  and  court,  is  to 
imbne  their  souls  with  the  precepts  of  our  holy  religion, 
and  furnish,  for  their  minds  at  least,  active  employment. 
James  was  strictly  educated  in  the  principles  of  true  piety — 
his  parents  were,  what  they  professed  to  be,  Christians — and 
though  they  had,  by  honest  industry,  acquired  a  large  es- 
tate, they  did  not  count  their  money  merely  by  dollars — ^but 
by  abetter  tale — ^by  the  good  deeds  it  would  enable  them  to 
perform.  And  they  were  both  remarkable  for  temperance, 
and  the  simplicity,  and  even  plainness,  with  which  theirtable 
was  furnished  and  all  their  domestic  arrangements  conducted. 
James  had  not,  as  some  children  unquestionably  do,  acquired 
a  relish  for  rum  before  he  could  lisp  its  name — ^his  ^^  nurse" 
never  was  allowed  to  keep  him  **  quiet  on  sweetened  bran- 
dy"— he  had  an  aversion  to  spirituous  liquors,  as  all,  not 
taught  to  love  it,  have;  and  so  his  parents  had  no  fear  he 
would  ever  fell  a  victim  to  its  pernicious  poison.  They  ex- 
posed him  too  early,  and  unguardedly,  to  temptation.  He 
went  to  college  with  plenty  of  cash  at  command,  and  plenty 
of  leisure — ^he  was  unsuspicious  and  generous,  and,  as  such 
lively  and  ardent  youths  irenerally  are,  fond  of  amusements 
and  fond  of  applause.  There  were  among  his  classmates, 
some  who  ^ad  the  meanness  to  wish  to  be  treated  at  his  ex- 
pense, and  these  took  advantage  of  Kis  inexperience  and  gen- 
erosity— and  by  flattery,  and  ridicule,  and  persuasion,  his 
squeamish  prejudices,  as  they  called  them,  were  overcome, 
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and  he  learned  to  take  his  glass  as  gaily  and  frequently  as  any 
member  of  the  convivial  club  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
often  paid,  himself,  the  whole  expense  of  the  entertainment. 
It  would  be  painful  and  almost  impossible  to  paint  the  scenes 
in  which  he  was  often  engaged,  and  the  effect  they  had 
on  his  mind  ;  but  yet,  notwithstanding  his  conduct,  he 
never  lost  his  sense  of  the  purity  and  beauty  of  virtue,  nor 
his  deterlinination  to  pursue  its  paths,  whenever  circumstan- 
ces should  make  such  a  course  easy  and  popular — that  is — 
when  he  returned  home. 

But  no  one  ''  can  take  fire  in  his  bosom,  and  his  clothes 
not  be  burned. '^  James  did  return  home,  and  his  father 
soon  after  discovered,  with  a  concern  bordering  on  horror, 
the  fatal  relish  for  liquors  which  his  son  had  acquired.  The 
daughters  of  Mr.  Murray  were  married,  and  all  of  them 
gone  from  the  paternal  roof — James  was  the  youngest  child — 
the  one  who  was  to  perpetuate  his  father's  name — ^liisheir — 
his  hope,  and  his  idol.  There  lay  the  fault  of  his  parents. 
They  had  loved  James  too  well,  and  trusted  him  too  confi- 
dently, and  expected  more  from  his  discretion  than  human 
frailty  can  warrant  us  to  hope.  Remonstrance  and  reason- 
ing, entreaties  and  reproaches,  were  all  in  succession  tried 
by  his  parents.  But  though  James  ingenuously  acknow- 
ledged his  fault  and  lamented  it,  and  promised  reformation, 
he  was  found  failin?  in  strength  of  purpose  to  keep  his  re- 
solutions of  abstainmg  from  liquors,  till  his  father  began  ut- 
terly to  despair  of  his  amendment,  and  was  about  resij^ning 
him  to  infamy — ^for,  with  commendable  discretion,  his  pa- 
rents had  managed  for  nearly  a  whole  year  to  keep  their 
son's  misconduct  a  profound  secret  in  their  family,  test  the 
loss  of  his  good  name  should  be  the  signal  for  his  losing  all 
self-command — when  a  circumstance  occurred  which  prom- 
ised, by  awakening  the  energy  of  a  new  passion,  to  grant  him 
a  chance  for  victory  over  an  appetite  that  had  hitherto 
wholly  engaged  his  senses.  James  saw,  and  immediately 
loved  Lucy  Marsh.  Her  father  was  a  very  poor  man,  but 
beauty  is  not  necessarily  of  the  patrician  order.  It  is 
as  often  found  in  the  cottage  as  the  palace,  and  Lucy,  then 
just  sixteen,  was  one  of  the  loveliest  girls  that  ever  tneli^ht 
of  the  sun  shone  upon.  It  were  in  vain  to  try  to  describe 
her.  A  Mahometan  would  have  likened  her  to  the  "  dark 
eyed  Houris" — a  christian  lover  to  an  "  angel,"  and  both 
undoubtedly  have  thought  the  superiority  of  loveliness  on 
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the  side  of  the  fair  mortal.  At  least,  so  thought  James  Mur- 
ray on  the  momins  after  his  return  from  a  ball  where  he 
had  been  permitted  to  touch  for  the  first  time  the  hand  of 
his  charmer  ;  to  sit  by  her  side  ;  and  though  the  confusion 
of  his  feelings  did  not  permit  him  to  say  *'*'  soft  things,"  he 
had  nevertheless  looked  ^'  things  unutterable."  He  was  sit- 
ting with  his  head  reclined  upon  his  desk,  and  musing  upon 
the  "  scenes  of  yesterday,"  so  wrapped  in  contemplation 
that  he  did  not  hear  his  father's  step,  nor  notice  his  approach, 
till  the  old  gentleman  laid  his  nand  upon  his  uioulder. 
James  started  on  his  feet,  the  blood  rushed  to  his  face,  and 
he  looked  around  with  a  half  stupid,  half  frighted  stare.  A 
shade  of  deep  sorrow  passed  over  the  pale  countenance  of 
Mr.  Murray,  and  his  voice  quivered  with  emotion  as  he 
said — *'I  am  expecting  my  friend  Mr.  Alden,  of  New- York, 
every  moment.  He  writes  he  shall  dine  with  me  to-day. 
I  once  hoped  to  have  presented  to  him  my  son — ^but  I  see  you 
will  not  be  in  a  condition  to  appear.  He  will  doubtless 
inquire  for  you,  and  what  excuse  shall  I  make  for  your  ab- 
sence ?" 

James  strove  to  reply,  but  it  was  some  minutes  before 
the  swelling  of  his  heart  would  permit  him  to  speak.  At 
length  he  seemed  to  have  taken  his  resolution,  and  said  with 
energy — "  I  know  your  suspicions.  Sir,  but  for  once  you 
wrong  me.  Though  I  confess  I  am  intoxicated,  it  is  not 
with  wine" — and  tnen,  with  an  eloquence  his  father  had 
never  before  heard  him  display,  he  went  on  and  told  the 
whole  history  of  his  love,  and  described  the  beaut v  of  Lucv, 
concluding  with  an  earnest  asseveration,  ^^  that  it  he  might 
be  permitted  to  marry  her,  he  would  never  taste  another 
drop  of  liquor  again  wWie  he  lived." 

Air.  Murray  cazed  on  James  with  that  kind  of  eager  and 
overwhelming  joy  which  we  may  imagine  glowed  on  the 
fiice  of  the  famer  of  the  prodigal  when  witnessing  the  re- 
tuVn  of  his  son.  But  in  a  few  moments  the  expression  of 
his  features  changed,  and  a  deep  and  troubled  concern  over- 
spread them  as  he  said  impressively — "  What  you  ask,  my 
son,  neither  my  honor  or  conscience  will  now  permit  me 
to  approve.  I  place  interest  out  of  the  question.  The  fa- 
ther of  Lucy  Marsh  is  a  good,  honest,  and  industrious  man  ; 
but  he  has  met  with  crosses  and  losses  in  the  world,  while  I 
have  been  blessed  and  prosperous.  We  came  into  life  equal- 
ly destitute,  we  shall  leave  it  on  equal  terms.     Six  feet  of 
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groQiul  is  all  the  richest  man  will  permanently  occupy,  and, 
mt  death,  the  right  of  the  poor  to  the  possession  of  that 
freehold  is  never  disputed.  But,  James,  you  describe  Lucy 
as  possessing  every  virtue  of  mind  and  heart  that  constitute 
the  excellence  of  the  female  character  ;  and  I  have  before 
this  heard  her  merits  praised.  Her  husband  should  be 
equally  worthy.     Are  you  entitled  to  that  distinction  ?" 

The  color  deepened  on  James's  cheek,  but  it  was  not  all 
the  hue  of  shame  ;  there  was  the  kindling  c^  proud  and  ar- 
dent resolve  to  deserve  the  boon  he  sought ;  and  he  urged 
his  determination  to  be  all  that  his  father  wished,  so  earn* 
estly  and  sincerely,  that  Mr.  Murray  could  not  help  feeling 
an  assurance  his  son  would,  at  least,  make  a  strong  effort 
to  overcome  his  evil  propensities.  Still  the  father  knew^ 
for  he  had  been  an  observing  man,  how  difficult  it  was  to 
effect  a  radical  cure  of  the  habit  to  which  James  had  yield- 
ed ; — that  though  love  might  furnish  arms,  and  the  most 
effectual  ones  that  could  be  wielded  for  the  combat,  time 
only  could  determine  the  victory.  At  length,  after  much 
]>ondering,  he  said  ;  '^  James,  I  have  no  doubt  your  inten- 
tions of  reform  are  sincere,  but  till  I  am  convinced  of 
your  perseverance  in  executing  them,  I  cannot  consent 
you  shall  address  Lucy,  or  endeavor  to  gain  her  affec- 
tions. She  must  not  be  involved  in  the  nun  which  will 
finally  overwhelm  you  if  persisting  in  intemperance." 
*'  What  period  of  trial  will  satisfy  you?"  asked  James. 
"  As  long  for  your  recovery  as  for  your  fall." 
"What!  four  years!"  exclaimed  James;  understanding 
the  allusion  of  his  father  to  the  time  passed  in  college. 

"  Even  so,"  replied  the  other — "and  too  short  a  time 
to  establish  entirely  my  confidence  in  your  steadfastness. 
But  pass  that  period  in  activity  and  integrity,  and  I  shall 
ha^e  strong  hope.  I  will  myself  speak  to  Mr.  Marsh,  and 
if  he  consents  to  my  proposal,  I  will  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  his  daughter  m  such  a  manner  as  shall  qualify  h^ 
to  become  a  member  of  my  family.  But  I  shall  inform  her 
and  her  parents  unreservedly  of  your  past  course,  and  pre- 
sent resolution,  and  she  shall  not  be  bound  by  any  promise 
to  vou  till  the  four  years  are  expired." 

James  knew  when  his  father  had  come  to  a  determination, 
and  settled  a  plan  of  action  on  the  principles  of  what  he 
conceived  duty^  neither  arguments  or  persuasions  could 
move  him  from  his  purpose — so  James  acquiesced. 
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Mr.  Muiray,  thou^i^li  a  good  and  judicious  man,  was  not 
indifferent  to  worldly  considerations.  The  business  by 
ii^hich  he  had  acquired  his  property  has  a  tendency  to  make 
calculation,  and  in  some  degree,  even  with  the  most  liberal, 
pecuniary  speculation,  a  favorite  pursuit  of  the  mind.  It  is 
not  probable  he  would  so  unhesitatingly  have  approved  the 
dioice  of  his  son,  and  consented  he  should  marry  one  so 
poor,  had  he  not  hoped  by  that  indulgence  to  win  him 
back  to  rectitude  and  usefulness.  But  whatever  were  his 
motiyes,  his  promise,  once  given,  was  promptly  executed 
and  sacredly  kept. 

The  parents  of  Lucy  Marsh  eagerly  accepted  proposals 
so  advantageous  to  their  daughter,  for  they  doubted  not 
but  the  folly  of  James  would  soon  be  corrected.  The  pro- 
posal seemed  to  Lucy  so  like  a  scene  of  romance,  she  could 
not,  for  some  time,  be  persuaded  of  its  reality.  She  had 
been  struck  with  the  appearance  of  James  Murray,  and 
though  his  station,  so  different  from  hers,  had  forbade  her 
to  hope  engaging  his  serious  affections,  yet  there  had  been, 
ever  after  tne  biul,  wild  dreams  of  &ncy  in  her  imagination, 
which  her  reason  had  been  unable  wholly  to  dispel.  When 
convinced  she  was  destined  to  become  his  wife,  but  one 
wish,  one  desire  swelled  her  heart — ^that  she  might  become 
worthy  of  him  and  of  the  excellent  family  who  were  adopt- 
ingher  as  their  own. 

To  one  not  accustomed  to  reflect  how  much  of  the  ex- 
cellence and  virtue  of  character  is  owing  to  energy  in  some 
favorite  and  useful  pursuit,  the  effect  which  this  arrange- 
ment had  on  James  Murray  would  appear  incredible.  He 
seemed  to  have  shaken  off  an  incubus  that  had  hitherto 
pressed  down  his  faculties;  or  only  displayed  them  like  the 

!>hantoms  of  that  disease,  distorted  and  horrible.  He  walked 
brth  among  men  with  a  determination  to  become  a  man. 
He  engaged  in  business  with  activity — he  pursued  it  with 
energy,  and  soon  felt  that  proud  consciousness  of  deserving 
the  approbation  he  received,  which  nothing  but  our  own 
rectitude  of  principle  and  conduct  can  bestow.  Without 
this  self-approving  voice  within  us,  the  applause  of  shouting 
millions  is  idle,  empty  praise.  There  is  so  much  of  real  ex- 
citement in  the  mode  of  life  in  America — so  much  industry 
and  enterprise  in  business — so  much  stirring  of  the  spirit  in 
political  canvassing,  in  which  all  are  interested,  that  it  would 
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seem  no  citizen  of  our  republic  need  resort  to  artificial  stim- 
ulants to  remove 

<*The  tettlingg  of  a  meltncbol/  blood." 

Certain  h  is  that  James  Murray  found  the  pursuits  in  which 
he  engaged,  of  essential  benefit  in  breaking  off  the  associa- 
tions of  his  habit,  and  thus  freeing  him  from  its  tyranny. 
Yet  perhaps  to  that  restlessness  which  his  first  abstinence 
from  liquor  engendered,  may  mostly  be  attributed  the  ea- 

femess  with  which  he  immediately  en^ged  in  politics, 
'or  this  pursuit  he  was,  by  nature,  admirably  fitted.  His 
commanding  and  handsome  person  always  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  he  had  a  persuasive,  and  whenever  he  chose  to 
exert  it,  a  powerful  voice,  whose  tones  thrilled  the  heart. 
His  education  also  had  given  him  advantages  which  but 
few  of  the  men  among  whom  he  resided,  possessed,  and 
young  as  he  was,  he  soon  became  distin^ished  as  the  leader 
t>f  his  party,  and  so  effectually  secured  tneir  confidence,  that 
before  he  was  twenty  three,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature.  His  own  ambition  and  the  fondest  wishes  of 
his  parents  seemed  realized,  and  his -father,  at  his  death, 
which  occurred  about  that  time,  as  he  embraced  and  blessed 
his  son,  said, — ^<*My  cup  of  earthly  joy  is  full — I  depart 
in  peace,  and  leave'  you,  James,  in  the  full  belief  that  we 
shall  meet  where  a  crown  of  rejoicing  awaits  those  wko 
have  overcome  temptation." 

Death  is  called  the  king  of  terrors — ^but  may  he  not  often 
be  the  angel  of  consolation  ?  How  much  of  mortal  sorrow 
is  spared  or  ended  when  he  drops  his  sable  curtain,  and  clo- 
ses the  drama  of  human  life!  Mr.  Murray  died  in  peace — 
confident  of  the  worth  t)f  his  beloved  son — had  he  survived 
ten  years — ^but  I  am  anticipating.  In  our  country,  especially 
in  the  new  and  thinly  settled  towns,  a  man  who  proposes 
marrying  a  wife,  usually  signifies  his  intention  by  ouilding 
a  house;  and' consequently,  a  new  house  is  esteemed  a  very 
important  affair  to  the  new  married  couple.  It  seemed 
quite  unnecessary  that  James  should  follow  this  fashion,  as 
his  father  left  a  good  and  convenient  dwelling;  but  he  was 
ambitious,  and  so  the  new  house  was  determined  on.  In 
size  and  elegance  it  was  to  exceed  any  building  in  the  village. 
"Americans  have  no  taste  for  the  antique,"  says  the  Eu- 
ropean antiquary,  "  therefore  they  are  rude  and  ignorant, 
and  unpolished."  But  is  it  not  the  same  principle  of  taste, 
only  modified  by  the  difference  of  circumstances,  which 
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leads  the  American  to  boast  of  his  new  edifice,  and  the  Eu- 
ropean to  venerate  his  ancient  one?  In  both  cases  the  pride 
of  preference  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  merit.  The 
European  prizes  his  old  castle  because  it  is  blazoned  with 
the  feats  of  his  ancestors.  The  American  prefers  his  new 
dwelling  because  it  is  the  work  of  his  own  efforts;  the  ovie 
describes  the  magnificence  that  once  distinguished  his  do- 
main— ^the  other  shows  the  improvement  he  has  made  on 
his  estate.  And  if  personal  merit  be  more  praisewor- 
thy than  imputed  excellence,  then  is  not  the  advantage  on 
the  side  of  our  countrymen.^ 

But  these  remarks  are  quite  irrelevant  to  the  subject — the 
new  house  of  James  Murrav;  yet  it  would  unaoubtedly 
have  been  better  for  him  to  have  cultivated  a  taste  for  the 
antique,  and  been  contented  with  his  father's  old  dwelling. 
It  was  during  the  progress  of.  the  building  that,  forgetting 
or  disregarding  the  solemn  promise  he  had  pledged  his  fa- 
ther, he  again  began  to  taste  prohibited  liquor.  He  took 
but  very  little,  however,  and  flattered  himself  he  had  ac- 
quired sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  restrain  and  regulate  his 
appetite  by  the  suggestions  of  reason.  It  seemed  a  reproach 
on  his  character  as  a  man,  to  lack  firmness  to  face  his  enemy. 
It  was  puerile  to  be  dlways  trembling,  like  a  whipped  school- 
bov,  when  a  glass  was  offered  him;  and  finally,  he  could  not 
refuse  without  being  considered  mean,  as  his  workmen 
would  imply  he  did  not  wish  them  to  drink,  if  he  himself 
never  tastea.  So  he  reasoned,  and  for  several  months  no 
perceptible  bad  effects  followed  his  "  temperate  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits,"  as  he  styled  it.  About  three  weeks  before  he 
was  to  be  married,  a  political  bet,  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
was  decided  in  his  favor.  The  forfeiture  was  to  be  paid  in 
punch,  and  James  Murray  became  intoxicated.  While  un- 
der the  delirium  of  his  temporary  insanity,  he  presented  him- 
self before  his  intended  bride.  . 

Lucy  Marsh  was  just  as  lovely  as  a  summer  rose,  and  just 
as  easily  bowed.  She  had  never  suspected  James  of  having 
violated  his  promise — she  was  utterly  unprepared  for  this 
storm  of  affliction — she  did  not  utter  a  word  to  him,  but 
Cunted;  and  he  had  to  be  forced  from  her  presence,  and 
carried  home.  The  tumult  of  his  feelings,  on  recovering 
from  his  paroxysm,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  After  bitter 
self  reproaches  and  curses  on  his  folly,  and  resolutions  of 
the  must  rigid  abstinence  in  future,  he  repaired  to  the  dweU 
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ling  of  Lucy  to  obUdn,  if  possible,  her  for^miess.  He 
knew  she  was  then  released  from  all  obligations  to  marry 
him — that  his  father  had  advised,  indeed  enjoined  it  on 
her,  as  she  valued  her  own  happiness,  never  to  wed  hii  son 
if  he  again  yielded  to  intemperance.  But  James  knew  La- 
cy loved  him,  and  he  knew  too,  that  women  are  prone  to 
palliate  the  failings,  and  trust  the  promises  of  those  they  love ; 
that  they  are,  by  nature,  unsuspicious,  and  confiding,  and 
forgiving.  The  event  showed  he  judged  rightly.  Reason 
ur^d  to  Lucy  all  the  risk  she  was  incurring;  imagination 
portrayed  all  the  sorrows  and  agonies  she  was  exposed  to  suf* 
ter,  if  James  did  not  reform,  and  hope  could  hardly  be  so 
cr^ulous  as  to  believe  in  his  permanent  reformation,  when 
he  had  thus  broken  the  solemn  and  voluntary  pledge  to  his 
own  father.  But  still,  her  heart — O,  she  could  not  stifle 
the  pleadings  of  her  heart.  And  when  James  came  before 
her,  his  tears,  and  entreaties,  and  protestations  prevailed. 
She  forgave  him,  and  became  his  wife.  She  did  not  insist 
on  his  making  to  her  any  particular  promises  of  sobriety, 
and  in  that  she  acted  wisely.  The  teasing  interference  or  a 
woman,  no  man  of  sense  and  spirit  will  brook — none  ought 
to  brook.  And  Lucy  had  too  much  discretion  to  expect 
that  a  promise  of  temperance  made  before  marriage,  would 
bind  her  husband,  if  the  sacred  vows  he  made  at  the  altar 
to  cherish  her,  the  preservation  of  his  own  character,  and 
reverence  for  morality  and  piety,  could  not  restrain  him. 
She  trusted,  therefore,  to  his  affection  and  his  honor,  and 
for  more  than  two  years  his  conduct  fully  justified  her 
confidence. 

Mrs.  Colvin  was  reclining  one  cold  winter  evening  be- 
fore a  bright  fire,  her  work  table  before  her,  and  as  she 
listened  to  the  storm  that  beat  furiously  against  the  windows, 
and  her  eye  wandered  around  the  commodious  and  well 
furnished  apartments  in  which  she  was  seated,  she  reflected 
on  the  blessings  she  enjoyed  ;  and  contrasting  her  situation 
with  millions  of  her  fellow  beings,  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  all  equally  with  herself  susceptible  of  pain  and  plea- 
sure, she  breathed  a  fervent  thanksgiving  that  she  had  had 
her  birthright  and  habitation  assigned  her  in  a  land  so 
favored  as  America.     Her  husband  hastily  entered. 

*'  You  look  fatigued  and  sorrowful,"  said  Mrs.  Colvin. 

^^  I  have  just  come  from  the  dwelling  of  affliction,"  he 
replied. 
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**  O,  I  knew  this  was  a  world  of  suflfering  !"— exclaimed 
Mrs.  Colvin  ;  "  and  yet  I  have  been  this  whole  hour  in—" 
d^^ing  in  congratulations  On  my  own  happy  situation,  and 
inKring  because  I  felt  no  .grief,  no  privation, "nil  my  neigh- 
bors were  equally  blessed." 

"  When,"  replied  her  husband,  *'  men  yield  to  temptation, 
to  sin — sufibring  must  follow.  Indeed  in  our  country, 
mere  than  in  any  other  on  earth,  deviations  from  morality 
and  integrity  are  punished  either  with  the  loss  of  fame, 
fortune,  or  public  confidence ; — ^and  James  Murray  has 
forfeited  them  all." 

"  Is  his  situation  as  bad  as  we  have  heard  .^"  inquired 
Mrs.  Colvin. 

"  Worse,  far  worse,"  returned  the  other.  "We  heard 
he  would  probably  have  sufficient  to  pay  his  creditors,  but 
he  is  a  bankrupt  by  several  thousands,  the  mortgage  on  his 
estate  foreclosed,  and  every  article  of  personal  property  has 
been  attached;  the  sheriflf  was  removing  the  furniture  when 
I  reached  the  house." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  he  can  have  spent  the  large  estate  h{9 
&ther  left  him  .?"  inquired  Mrs.  Colvin.  "  It  is  but  a  little 
time-^-a  year  or  two,  since  he  became  so  dissipated." 

"  There  is  nothing  more  easy  than  for  a  man  to  ruin  him- 
self," returned  her  husband.  Let  him  neglect  his  business,  bet 
with  every  one  who  will  venture  a  wager,  and  generally 
take  the  losing  side,  and  keep  constantly  in  a  state  of  ine- 
briety, and  his  estate  will  soon  be  wasted.  But  James 
Murray  was  never  so  rich  as  many  imagined.  Much  of 
his  wealth  depended,  as  most  of  our  country  merchants, 
estates  do,  on  his  credit;  and  then  he  built  his  costly  house, 
which  he  ought  not  to  have  done.  And  he  has  been  intem- 
perate longer  than  you  mentioned  ;  ever  since  he  lost  his 
election  four  years  ago.  His  wife  told  me  he  never  tasted 
liquor  after  their  marriage,  till  that  disappointment.  But 
his  relish  for  spirit  had  been  before  acquired,  and  when  a 
man  has  unfortunately  contracted  that  thirst  everj^  extraor- 
dinary emotion,  whether  of  joy,  or  grief,  or  anger,  seems  to 
awaken  it  anew.  There  is  not,  for  such  an  one,  much  hope 
of  permanent  reformation." 

''  Where  is  his  poor  wife }  and  how  does  she  bear  her 
trial  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Colvin. 

'^  I  found  her  in  her  small  parlor— her  little  children  gath- 
ered around  or  in  her  arms — like  a  brooding  dove  sheltering 
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her  young  ones  from  the  approach  of  danger.  Her  face 
"C^W^  pale  as  marble,  but  perfectly  calm  ;  yet  at  the  fint  ex- 
^^Beision  of  my  concern  she  burst  into  a  passionate  weepiijg. 
1  endeavored  to  console  her,  and  promised  my  assistanV. 
She  dried  her  tears  as  she  said — ^^  Do  not  think,  sir,  I  ana 
ffrieving  for  the  loss  of  our  property,  or  because  J  must 
leave  this  dwelling.  The  display  of  wealth  is  not  necessa- 
ry to  my  happiness,  indeed  I  think  it  has  made  me  more, 
wretched — the  splendor  by  which  I  was  surrounded  seem- 
ing to  mock  my  heart's  misery.  But  my  husband — ^it  is 
for  his  degradation,  his  ruin  I  weep.  O  !  I  could  Joyful- 
ly share  po  verty|With  him — I  would  work  to  support  him — I 
would  willingly  be  a  slave,  or  lay  down  mv  own  life,  if  he 
mi^ht  be  persuaded  to  return  to  virtue— if  he  could  be  re- 
claimed !" 

*'  What  did  you  say  to  her  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Colvin,  weep- 
ing. 

"  I  could  suggest  nothing  of  earthly  comfort,"  returned 
her  husband.  "  I  could  only  direct  her  to  that  balm  for 
sorrow  which  is  found  onlv  in  him  who  has  declared  that 
all  things  shall  work  together  for  good  to  them  who  love 
God." 

'^  What  will  become  of  her  and  her  dear  little  family  ?'' 
again  reiterated  Mrs.  Colvin. 

.  "  They  will  not  be  left  to  suflfer,"  said  her  husband. 
<'Her  merits  and  her  grief  .touched  every  hearts  I  saw  tears 
in  the  eyes  of  many  firm  men,  when  speaking  *t>f  her  situa- 
tion. Indeed,  the.  principal  creditors  declared  they  would 
not  have  urged  their  claims,  and  taken  all  the  property,  had 
they  not  thought  it  might  possibly  rouse  Murray  to  exer- 
tion. To  show  kindness  to  him  by  allowing  him  means  of 
indulging  his  depraved  appetite,  would  be  cruelty  to  his 
family.  But  we  have  made  arrangements  that  will  secure 
for  Mrs.  Murray  what  she  needs  for  present  comfort.  The 
family  are  to  be  removed  to  that  house  of  mine  which  stands 
close  by  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  John  Russell.  It  is  small,  to 
be  sure,#but  comfortable,  and  we  shall  furnish  it.  You, 
ladies,  must  find  employment  for  Mrs.  Murray;  she  told 
me  .she  would  sew  for  any  one." 

"  I  do  not  wish  her  to  work  for  me,"  said  Mrs.  Colvin, 
eagerly;  * 'whatever  I  can  do  to  assist  her  shall  be  cheerfully 
rendered." 

''  You  forget,  my  dear,"  said  her  husband,  smiling,  'Hhat 
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the  necessity  of  receiving  alms  is,  to  the  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive lAinded,  the  most  galling  link  in  the  chain  of  poverty^  ^ 
^^  few  of  our  ^native  born  Yankees,  and  none  wno  have  ' 
tflVspirit  of  a  Yankee,  will  long  submit  to  the  ignominy  of 
subsisting  wholly  by  charity.  There  is  a  pride  of  independ- 
en<:e  among  us — ^a  nobility  of  soul,  that  spurns  at  vassalage, 
in  whatever  way  the  yoke  is  imposed.  Then  do  not  add 
to  the  embarrassments  of  Mrs.  Murray,  by  an  oflfer  of  char- 
ity, which  she  may  not  feel  at  liberty  to  refuse,  but  which 
will  mortify  her  to  accept.  Employ  her,  and  pay  her  just 
as  liberally  as  you  please,  but  let  there  be  some  reciprocity 
between  you.  You  will  then  secure  more  than  her  '  thank 
ye' — her  esteem,  gratitude,  and  love." 

"  But  will  not  James  Murray  himself  be  capable  of  doing 
something  for  his  family?"  inquired  this  amiable  woman. 

*'  That  is  a  question  which  cannot  at  present  be  solved," 
said  her  husband.  "James  is  a  good  penman  jmd  accountant, 
and  can  find  employment  if  he  will  keep  sober.  ^  0,  when 
I  looked  on  him,  extended  as  he  was  on  the  floor,  in  a  state 
of  utter  insensibility  to  every  thing  passing  around  him — 
the  removal  of  his  property — the  agony  of  his  wife — ^and 
then  when  I  thought  of  nis  early  promise — his  excellent  dis- 
position— his  fine  talents — his  education — all  the  advantages 
with  which  he  began  his  career,  and  the  eminence  he  had 
obtained — and  saw  all  lost,  ruined  by  his  own  folly,  I  could 
not  but  weep  over  Ijim.  How  much  he  has  already  suffered! 
and  how  much  he  must  hereafter  endure!  He  sees  those 
who  once  wliited  on  his  smile,  now  scornfully  pass  him  by; 
he  reads  contempt  or  jpky  in  those  countenances  that  once 
brightened  at  his  approach ;  he  finds  himself  shunned,  ne- 
glected, or  ridiculed,  where  his  lightest  word  was  once 
heard  with  attention.  All  this  he  must  bear,  and  who  will 
not  acknowledge  that  punishment  follows  the  transgressor.^ 
It  ought  to  every  where;  it  invariably  does  among  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Pilgrims.  Rank  may,  in  governments  less 
pure  and  popular  than  ours,  secure  the  semblance  of  respect 
to  the  unworthy.  A  lord,  though  drunk,  is  still  a  lord,  and 
parasites  may  flatter  him,  and  servants  attend  him.  But  the 
spontaneous  esteem,  confidence,  and  applause  of  our  free, 
independent,  and  intelligent  citizens,  cannot  be  obtained  by 
a  d^raded  and  worthless  character." 

The  morning  exhibited  all  the  calmness,  and  beauty,  and 
badness,, that  usually  i)ervades  the  summer  sky,  the  day 
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after  a  violent  thunder  shower  has  cleared  the  atmosphere 
of  all  impure  vapors.  The  birds  then  sing  their  gayest 
notes,  as  if  congratulating  each  other  that  the  storm  has^o 
happily  passed  by.  There  v^as  a  fresher  green  on  the  tflbs 
and  fields — a  serenity  in  the  deep  blue  sky,  picturing,  as 
we  may  imagine,  the  repose  of  the  spirit,  after  the  storms 
of  earth  are  §nded,  and  it  rests  beneatn  the  shade  of  the  tree 
of  life.  But  amid  all  this 'beauty,  joy,  and  peace,  there 
came  a  memento  of  man's  mortality.  The  sound  of  a  fune- 
ral knell  from  the  village  spire,  fell  more  mournful  than 
usual  on  the  ear,  contrasted  as  it  was  with  the  rejoicing  of 
nature. 

"  It  is  the  burial  of  Mrs.  Murray,"  said  Mr.  Colvin,  to  a 
stranger  who  addressed  him  with  an  inquiry.  '*•  Poor  Lu- 
cy! she  will  find  the  grave  a  refuge  from  suflfering," 

'^  Was  it  she  who  was  once  called  Lucy  Marsh?"  inquired 
the  stranger. 

"  The  same." 

The  stranger  was  much  agitated.  "  I  saw  her  once,"  he 
remarked,  '^just  before  she  was  married.  She  wag  the 
most  beautiful  human  being  I  ever  beheld.  I '  heard  that 
her  husband  had  failed — that  he  was  intemperate — and  my 
journey  through  the  village  was  induced  by  curiosity  to 
learn  the  situation  of  that  lovely  woman.  I  confess,  I  hoped 
J  should  find  that  her  husband  was  no  more." 

''  You  would  probably  then  feel  interested  to  learn  some 
particulars  of  her  fate,"  said  Mr.  Colvin. 

The  strjmger  bowed.  }^ 

"  You  observed  you  had  heard  otf  ^he  failure  of  James 
Murray,"  continued  Mr.  Colvin.  "  His  father  was  my 
intimate  friend,  and  once  did  me  a  signal  service;  and  I 
wished  to  express  my  gratitude  by  showing  kindness  to  the 
son;  so  I  established  James  and  his  family  m  a  house  of  my 
own.  This  building  adjoined  one  in  which  lived  a  man 
who  had  once  been  an  admirer  of  Lucy  Marsh." 

"  There  were  many  such,  I  presume,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Her  beauty  was  doubtless  much  admired,",  returned 
Mr.  Colvin,  "but  John  Russell,  as  I  understood,  had  san- 
guine expectations  of  obtaining  her  hand,  and  had  she  never 
seen  James  Murray,  would  probably  have  been  successful. 
Poets  may  celebrate  the  omnipotence  of  Cupid,  but  from 
observation  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  in  at  least  one 
half  of  the  matches,  propinquity  has  quite  as  much  influence 
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as  the  arrows  of  the  blind  ffod.  But  Mrs.  Murray  loved 
her  husband  truly  and  undividedly ,  and  exceptinff  occasional 
starts  of  passion  or  petulence  \^hen  intoxicated,  ne  was,  till 
his  mind  became  inflamed  with  jealousy,  a  most  affectionate 
husband.  This  Jealousy,  excited  »by  a  trifling  circumstance, 
b  a  sad  exemplincation  of  that  alienation  of  reason  which  is 
often  caused  by  intemperance,  ^en  seem  then  possessed 
with  the  spirit  of  demons;  rage,  envy,  hatred,  and  they  de- 
light in  inflicting  misery.  I  have  said  the  house,  in  which 
this  unfortunate  family  resided,  adjoined  that  of  Mr.  John 
Russell.  His  was  a  very  elegant  dwelling,  for  he  had  been  . 
gaining  an  estate  while  Jametf  Murray  was  dissipating  his — 
and  Mrs.  Murray  happened  one  day  to  remark  on  the  pros- 
perity of  Mr.  Russell  and  his  handsome  house.  Her  husband 
mstantly  became  exasperated,  and  pouring  a  torrent  of  abuse 
both  on  her  and  Mr.  Russell,  declared  he  would  not  reside 
so  near  a  man  whom  he  doubted  not  was  the  favored  para- 
mour of  his  wife.  From  that  hour,  his  conduct  to  his  fa- 
mily became  changed  and  cruel.  I  cannot  enter  into  details, 
your  heart  would  sicken  at  the  recital,  and  it  makes  mine 
Weed  to  think  of  the  sufferings  of  that  amiable  woman." 

The  stranger  was  evidently  much  agitated,  yet  he  begged 
Mr.  Colvin  to  proceed. 

*^  I  must  be  brief,"  returned  he;  ^'  and  can  only  say  that 
Mrs.  Murray  was  so  persecuted,  and  rendered  so  wretched, 
by  the  jealousy  of  her  husband,  that  she  consented  to  re- 
move from  the  house.  Her  husband  provided  another.  It 
was  a  lone  building,  situated  in  a  wild  place,  and  half  a 
mile  from  any  neighbor.  The  house  was  in  a  ruinous  state, 
the  roof  pervious  to  every  storm,  and  there  was  not  a  glass 
window  m  the  building.  In  short,  it  was  a  mere  wreck; 
'the  very  rats  instinctively  had  quit  it,' — yet  there,  this 
once  an^lic,  still  interesting  woman,  was  compelled  to  re- 
side. The  sorrows  of  the  poor  are  not  understood  from 
description;  to  be  known  they  must  be  felt.  Our  charita- 
ble people  did  much  for  Mrs.  Murray  and  her  little  ones, 
yet  still  I  have  no  doubt  they  often  suffered  both  from  cold 
and  hunger.  And  then  they  were  subjected  to  the  capri- 
cious cruelty  of  a  drunken  man.  0 !  would  young  ladies 
but  once  be  sensible  of  that  depth  of  mortification  and 
wretchedness  whifh  a  woman  is  doomed  to  feel  who  has  an 
intemperate  husband,  they  never  would  for  a  moment  hesi- 
tate to  discard  a  lover  who  had  been  guilty  of  th^t  degra. 
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ding  crime.  They  never  would  wed  with  such  an  one, 
though  he  were  before  as  dear  as  their  own  life;  they  never 
could  marry  him — ^no,  never,  never,  never!  You  doubtless 
wonder  how  such  a  delicate  woman  could  live,  subjected 
to  such  distresses.  The  <*ipacity  of  the  human  mind  and 
frame  to  endure,  is,  in  many  cases,  indeed  astonishing. 
Mrs.  Murray  had  the  conjjalations  of  religion  for  support, 
and  then  affection  for  ner  children  strengthened  her  to 
*  bear  up  under  the  load  of  life.'  Yet  even  the  exercise  of 
her  piety  was  often  fraught  with  the  most  exquisite  affony, 
for  how  lost,  when  judged  by  the  holy  law  of  God,  ap- 
peared the  character,  and  how  terrible  the  condition  of  the 
husband  she  still  fondly  loved!  Every  day  seemed  widen- 
ing the  gulf  between  them,  and  rendering  more  fixed  and 
irreconcilable  the  habits  and  principles  which  must  finally 
-    separate  them  forever. 

He  who  created  us,  alone  knoweth  why  some  of  his  chil- 
dren are  appointed  to  win  their  heavenly  crown  through  so 
much  tribulation.  To  the  trials  of  Mrs.  Murray  were  now 
to  be  added  the  sickness  and  death  of  her  two  youngest 
children.  Her  eldest,  a  daughter,  had  never  enjoyed  good 
health,  and  the  hardships  and  wants  to  which  she  was  of- 
ten exposed,  doubtless,  injured  her,  till  finally  she  became 
subject  to  fits  of  epilepsy,  and  her  case  was  pronounced  in- 
curable. But  still,  the  mother  had  one  precious  treasure,  a 
fine  boy,  just  entering  on  his  seventh  year,  and  the  most 
perfectly  lovely  and  engaging  child  I  ever  beheld.  In  him 
she  '  garnered  up  her  heart,'  and  reposed  all  her  earthly 
hopes;  in  him  she  could  love  his  father's  image  without 
self-reproach,  and  her  affections  continually  wounded,  or 
trampled  on  bv  her  husband,  twined  around  her  child  with 
those  close  foldings,  whose  delighted  throb,  is  so  nearly  al- 
lied to  agony.  This  feeling,  the  fever  of  love,  is  never  ex- 
jjerienced  by  those  who  live  tranquilly,  and  have  not 
been  necessitated  to  centre  that  affection  and  hope  on  one 
object,  which  should  have  been  divided  among  a  family. 
Last  Monday  morning  I  called  at  their  dwelling.  I  found 
Mrs.  Murray  in  better  spirits  than  usual,  and  there  was  a 
cheerfulness  in  her  manner,  I  had  not  for  a  long  tiiiie  wit- 
nessed. While  we  were  conversing,  a  carriage,  in  which 
were  two  gentlemen,  passed.  A  glove  f^l  from  the  chaise, 
and  little  James,  who  was  playing  before  the  house,  sprang 
with  the  agility  of  a  fawn,  picked  it  up,  and  presented  it  with 
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a  low  bow,  to  the  owner.  The  exceeding  beauty  of  the 
chUd,  contrasted,  as  it  was,  with  his  mean  habiliments, 
made  him  a  most  interesting  object.  The  gentlemen  were 
nndoubtedly  struck,  as  I  observed  they  pointed  towards 
him,  while  conversing,  with  mueh  animation.  At  length 
one  of  them  called  the  boy  and  presented  him  a  dollar. 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  Jittle  fellow  when  he  came 
bounding  into  the  house  to  exhibn  his  prize.     He  was  too 
young  to  feel  any  mortification  from  being  thoCight  an  ob- 
ject of  charity — ^there  was  nothing  but  pure  joy  m  his  sen- 
sations.    His  bright  eyes  fairly  lightened  with  pleasure, — 
and  his  rosy  face  laughed  and  dimpled  all  over,  while  his 
breath  came  so  short  and  eager,  he  could  barely  find  words 
to  express  his  feelings,  as  he  exclaimed — ^  Mother,  dear 
mother,  I  shall  buy  something  for  you — 1  shall  buy  every 
thing  you  want !'     Tears  and  smiles  were  blended  on  the 
fiukd  and  sad,  but  still  sweet  countenance  of  his  mother. 
I  read  her  thoughts — she  was  anticipating  the  day  when 
her  boy  would  be  her  friend  and  protector.     At  that  mo- 
ment her  husband  entered.     He  had,  as  I  afterwards  learn- 
ed, been  that  morning  refused  credit  for  a  glass  of  liquor, 
and  in  the  contention  that  ensued  his  wrath  had  been  trea- 
ted with  contempt,  till  he  finally  became  so  outrageous  he 
was  driven  from  the  store.      I  saw  there  was  a    terrific 
fi'own  on  his  brow,  and  that  his  wife  shu(]4ered ;  but  his 
little  son,  elated  and  joyous,  saw  or  heeded  not  the  gather- 
ing storm.     He  sprang  to  his  father,  and  holding  up  his 
money  again  told  what  he  was  intending  to  buy  for  his 
mother. 

'You  shall  do  no  such  thing,'  thundered  the  savage 
parent,  snatching  the  money  from  the  child's  grasp.  'Go, 
bring  me  yonder  bottle — I  will  see  if  I  cannot  have  a  glas^. 
of  rum!'  ^' 

'0!  give  me  my  dollar,  father, — give  me  mj^dollar,^-— • 
cried  the  child,  clinging  to  his  father's  knee. 

With  the  fury  of  a  madman  flashing  from  his  eyes,  that 
father  raised  his  clenched  fist.  Mrs.  Murray  shrieked,  and 
we  both  sprang  forward  to  intercept  the  blow.  It  was  too 
late! 

I  have  no  idea  James  Murray  intended  to  kill  his  child, 
or  indeed,  that  h^  knew,  at  the  time,  what  he  did; — ^but 
when  he  saw  the  guiltless  victim  of  his  wrath,  lying  like  a 
crushed  lamb — senseless — pale  as  marble — the  blood  stream- 
ing from  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  it  recalled  the  maniac  to 
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his  senses.  The  chords  of  his  belter  feeling,  which  for  a 
long  time  had  not  vibrated,  were  touched — and  the  foun- 
tain of  his  affections,  which  had  seemed  withered,  scorched, 
dried  up,  suddenly  gushed  forth  with  the  stream  of  tender- 
ness. With  the  most  careful  attention  he  assisted  me  to 
raise  the  body  of  his  child — ^he  chafed  his  temples  and  little 
hands — ^he  spoke  soothin(||[y  to  his  wife,  in  the  tone  and 
with  the  words  of  endearment,  once  so  familiar  to  her 
ear.  We  essayed  every  thing  to  revive  the  child,  but  in 
vain — the  spirit  of  the  young  sufferer  had  passed  from 
earth.  When  we  became  convinced  that  life  was  extinct, 
the  lamentations  of  the  mother  were  heart-rending.  Her 
husband  listened  one  moment — ^his  features  were  convulsed 
with  agony,  and  I  hoped  and  prayed  he  might  weep— but 
that  relief  was  denied  him.  Suddenly  his  countenance  as- 
sumed a  fixed  and  horrid  expression;  it  was  the  wildness  of 
^tter  despair.  His  eyes  glared,  he  gashed  his  teeth,  and 
clenching  both  hands,  invoked  on  his  own  head  the  most 
awful  denunciations,  and  rushed  from  the  house. 

Mrs.  Murray — ^but  I  see  you  affe  distressed, — and  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe  her  feelings.  She  died  the  next 
morning,  and  I  rejoiced  at  her  release  from  a  world  she  had 
found  so  filled  with  thorns.  Yesterday,  just  as  the  thunder 
was  bursting  in  fury,  the  body  of  James  Murray  was 
found.  He  n^  drowned  himself;  probably  he  never  paused 
after  leaving  his  house,  as  the  expression  of  his  feature^ 
was  unchanged — his  teeth  were  set — ^and  his  hands  still 
clenched;  We  buried  him  in  silence,  near  the  spot  where 
his  body  was  discovered;  and  yonder,  attended  by  nearly 
all  the  inhabitants  of  our  village,  as  mourners,  come  the 
remains  of  his  murdered  child  and  victim  wife." 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

Young  ladies  are,  now  a  days,  taught  such  a  multiplicity 
of  arts  and  accomjilishments,  that  nothing,  which  can  add 
to  the  graces  of  mmd  and  manner,  seems  omitted,  or  for- 
gotten. Only  one  requisite  is  wanting  to  complete  the  sys- 
tem. It  is,  that  these  intelligent  and  accomplished  young 
ladies  should  be  sedulously  instructed  in  the  art  of  applying 
their  knowledge  and  exhibiting  their  graces  advantageously. 
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Not  that  they  may  procure  a  good  establishment,  which,  as 
the  term  is  now  miaerstood,  means  a  fine  house,  fine  furni- 
ture, and  a  husband  who  has  "money  in  his  purse;"  but 
that  they  may  be  fitted  to  discharge  those  important  duties 
which  only  can  make  women  useful,  respectable,  truly  be- 
loved, and,  consequently,  happy.  The  aim  of  female 'edu- 
cation, therefore,  ought  to  be,  not  to  exalt  those  who  enjoy 
its  advantages  above  their  sphere,  but  to  make  them  more 
capable  of  performing  the  part  which  the  laws  of  society, 
and  indeed,  the  nature  of  things,  allots  as  the  peculiar  pro- 
vince of  the  female. 

.  "  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  hotisehold,"  is  a 
commendation  which  every  lady,  who  is  the  mistress  of  a 
family,  should  be  ambitious  to  deserve,  and  should  she  pos- 
sess genius,  and  even  talent,  yet  still  let  her  remember  that 
to  make  a  happy  home  for  her  husband  and  children  is  far 
more  praiseworthy  than  to  make  a  book. 


THE  SACRIFICE, 

Thk  funeral  pjrre  flames  high  and  bright. 

By  Ganges*  sacred  stream; 
And  through  the  darkness  of  the  night 

Emits  a  fearful  gleam. 
And  shouts  from  countless  throngs  arise. 
In  madd*ning  tumult  to  the  skies. 
While  fitfully,  the  clarion  shrill 
Reechoes  to  the  gong's  deep  peal. 

And  Brahma's  white  robed  priests  are  there, 

A  stem  and  cruel  train; 
And  ever  and  anon,  they  rear  |^ 

Their  wildly  choral  strain; 
For  superstition's  deadliest  rite 
Shall  consummate,  ere  morning's  light, 
The  unearthly  compact,  dark  and  dread. 
Which  binds  the  living  to  the  dead. 

And  who  is  she,  that  maiden  fair. 

Of  look  so  calm  and  high; 
Majestic  brow,  and  raven  hair. 
And  upward  glancing  eyel 
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She  comes— her  plighted  troth  to  setl. 
To  him  the  lored  in  wo  and  we&l; 
To  share  with  him,  the  cherished  dead, ' 
Her  funeral  pyre,  her  bridal  bed. 

She  comes,  in  virgin  purity, 

Her  virgin  truth  to  prove; 
Nor  blenches  at  the  destiny. 

Which  crowns  her  hapless  love; 
For  he,  on  whom  her  all  was  placed 
Of  friendship  true,  or  passion  chaste^ 
Low  on  yon  burning  column  lies. 
Awaiting  her  last  sacrifice. 

*  *  ♦  * 

'Tis  done!  the  flames  have  died  away. 

Hushed  is  the  tumult's  roar; 
And  death  and  silence  hold  their  sway 

On  Ganges'  sacred  shore. 
But  oil  by  Hindu  maids  is  sung 
The  fate  of  her,  so  fair  and  young; 
Who^died — a  lone  and  beauteous  flower- 
Victim  to  Love's  resistless  power. 

J.  P.  L. 


FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

An  MdresB  on  Female  Education^  delivered  Jfov,  21,  1827, 
at  the  opening  of  the  edifice  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Hartford  Female  Seminary.  By  T.  H.  Gallaudet, 
Principal  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.     H.  F.  &  J.  Huntington.    8vo.  pp.  34. 

The  subj^t  of  education,  at  the  present  day,  seems  to 
engage  the  atter.tion  which  its  merits  demand.  The  pre- 
sent, is  emphatically  an  age  of  inquiry;  and  while  the  spirit 
of  improvement  is  brooding  over  the  scattered  hints,  that 
from  time  to  time  have  been  thrown  out,  in  relation  to  sci- 
ence in  general,  and  to  the  details  of  art,  the  subject  of  in- 
tellectual culture  has  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  that  vivi- 
fying influence,  which  has  been  so  successfully  exerted  in 
the  wider  fields  of  human  knowledge. 
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The  time  has  past,  when  the  female  sex,  ^Hhat  fairer  por- 
tion of  creation,"  were  classed  in  a  subordinate  rank  of  intel- 
lectual existence.  When  the  doors  of  knowledge  were 
closed  against  their  admission,  and  their  peculiar  occupa- 
tions precluded  the  possibility  of  the  cultivation  of  science, 
did  no  other  impediments  prevent,  it  was  uncharitable,  not 
to  say  unjust,  to  stigmatize  the  female  powers  with  weak- 
ness and  imbecility.  Before  the  cultivation  of  Botany  as  a 
science,  there  were  many  plants  in  the  gardens  of  the  rich, 
or  the  parterres  of  the  curious,  the  richness  of  whose  vege- 
tation was  their  only  commendation  to  favor.  But  as  the 
science  was  gradually  developed,  they  were  found  endued 
with  healing  virtues,  whose  existence  had  not  been  suspect- 
ed. And  so  too,  is  it  with  the  female  sex — once  the  toys 
and  the  playthings  of  the  hours  of  relaxation — ^the  flowers 
that  shed  a  beauty  and  a  fragrance  on  the  scene; — as  their 
powers  are  developed,  they  are  found  to  possess  charms 
more  attracting,  and  more  permanent,  than  all  the  combi- 
nations of  figure  and  color  can  present. 

Much  as  has  been  done  for  the  subject  of  female  educa- 
tion, much  still  remains  to  be  done.  It  is  difficult  to  divest 
ourselves  of  old  prejudices  upon  any  subject;  but  still  more 
so  on  the  subject  of  education.  The  mind  has  so  long  been 
considered  as  a  simphy  homogeneous  thing,  that  it  is  scarcely 
recollected,  in  the  business  of  instruction,  that  there  is  more 
than  one  faculty  that  deserves  or  recjjflires  cultivation.  The 
memory  has  been  jaded  with  definitions,  scarcely  intelligible 
to  those  who  framed  them;  until  the  whole  business  of  in- 
struction has  been  concentrated  in  one  point;  while  the 
other,  and  the  not  less  important  faculties  of  the  mind,  have 
been  left  to  themselves,  and  to  their  own  operations.  For- 
tunately the  activity  of  their  nature  has  prevented  them 
from  being  cowed  down,  and  the  common  details  of  life 
have  aflTorded  them  that  occupation,  which  they  have  always 
had  so  good  right  to  expect  m  the  process  of  education. 

In  the  most  approved  methods  of  instruction,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  (if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  method)  these  cir- 
cumstances are  beginning  to  awaken  attention,  and  such 
changes  are  agitated,  as  will  tend  to  the  removal  of  the  de- 
ficiencies which  have  heretofore  existed.  These  deficiencies 
are  so  obvious,  and  so  fatal  to  the  culture  of  the  mind,  that 
we  think  we  shall  be  doing  good  service  to  the  public  by 
calling  their  attention  to  the  views  which  Mr.  Gallaudet 
has  tidien  of  them  in  the  able  address  now  before  us. 
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In  the  first  place  he  remarks,  that  "  the  various  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  mind  are  not  cultivated  in  a  due  proportion  to 
the  value  of  each,^^  "  It  is  not  the  object  of  education  to  store 
the  mind  with  general  or  particular  facts  in  relation  to  any 
one  branch  of  science.  For  such  a  purpose,  the  memory 
alone  could  avail,  and  the  memory  alone  be  cultivated. 
The  knowledge  of  the  use  of  one  particular  tool,  would  be 
of  little  use  to  the  young  mechanic,  while  he  has  no  skill  in 
the  use  of  others.  Now  examine, "  says  Mr.  Gallaudet, 
"  most  of  our  modes  of  conducting  education,  and  rather 
more  particularly  so,  that  of  females  than  of  males,  and  you 
must  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the  memory  is  the  onefac' 
uUy  on  the  cultivation  of  which,  to  an  excessive  degree,  the 
attention  and  labor  of  the  teacher  are  bestowed."  This 
concentration  of  effort  may  indeed  create  retentiveness  of 
memory,  but  is  certainly  destructive  of  all  mental  activity. 
If  the  other  powers  of  the  mind  are  ever  to  be  called  forth 
into  action,  we  ask,  with  Mr.  Gallaudet,  when  are  they  to 
be  so  called  if  not  in  the  early  stages  of  education?  A  child 
is  a  man  in  miniature;  all  its  faculties  are  susceptible  of  im- 
provement; and  there  is  no  greater  mistake,  than  to  sup- 
pose, that  one  is  to  be  cultivated  at  one  period  of  life,  and 
another  at  another.  The  objects  towards  which  its  facul- 
ties are  to  be  directed,  it  is  true,  must  be  suited  to  its  ca- 
pacity; but  only  let  them  be  so,  and  every  mental  power  in 
the  child  may  be  trained  to  increasing  vigor,  and  prepared 
for  future  efforts." 

'^  Although  less  absolute  knowledge  mi^ht  be  daily  acquired; 
still  if  the  judgment  of  the  pupil  were  called  into  exercise  with  regard 
to  its  studies,  by  pertinent  and  interesting  questions,  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  who  can  doubt  that  a  deeper  foundation  would  be 
laid,  on  which  to  raise,  in  the  progress  of  education,  a  more  exten- 
sive and  durable  superstructure. 

In  connexion  with  the  remarks  he  makes  upon  the 
imperfection  of  mental  culture,  and  as  a  suggestion  with  re- 
gard to  the  remedies  that  should  be  applied,  Mr.  6.  ob- 
serves: 

"  There  is  one  most  wonderful  power  of  the  human  mind,  which 
discovers  itself  very  early  in  childhood  ;  which  is  capable  of  cul- 
tivation to  a  very  high  degree  ;  and  to  the  successful  exercise  of 
which,  what  we  term  genius,  and  also  all  true  greatness  of  thought 
or  of  action,  are  principally  indebted  for  their  existence  ; — I  mean 
the  power  of  generalization^  and  yet,  especially  in  the  early  stages 
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of  education,  it  is  almost  wholly  neglected.''  As  the  manner  in 
which  this  faculty  is  to  be  exercised  and  improved,  may  not  be  oh- 
Tions  to  all,  he  proceeds  to  illustrate  his  meaning.  '*  One  of  the 
first,  difficult  efforts  of  the  young  mind,  is  to  acquire  language  ; 
and  indeed  a  great  part  of  the  early  stages  of  education  is,  of  ne- 
cessity, devoted  to  this  subject.  Now  take  a  word  of  which  the 
child  is  ignorant  ; — suppose  it  to  be,  containy  I  give  her  one  ex- 
ample of  its  use  derived  from  some  very  familiar  object,  I  say, 
*  that  basket  contains  your  playthings ;  they  are  in  it  ;  it  holds 
them.'  I  then,  ask,  her  ^  what  does  ^that  vase  contain  ?'  "  Af- 
ter thus  inquiring  with  regard  to  two  or  three  simple  objects, 
1  advance  a  step  higher ;  '  what  does  this  room  contain  ?  that 
garden  ? — that  house  ? — that  city  ?' — and  to  each  of  there  ques- 
tions I  receive  the  proper  answer  ;  and  the  child  is  led  gradually 
to  enlarge  her  ideas,  till,  by  an  induction  of  particulars,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  her  own  power  of  generalization,  she  arrives  at  what 
may  be  termed  the  generic  meaning  of  the  word,  to  coniain,^^ 

This  valuable  hint,  for  the  exercise  of  an  important  faculty 
of  the  mind,  will  go  far,  we  think,  to  abolish  what  remains 
of  a  custom  once  very  prevalent,  but  now  rather  uncom- 
mon. We  allude  to  the  committing  to  memory  the  mean- 
ing of  words  from  a  dictionary.  The  utter  uselessness  of 
such  a  task  is  so  apparent,  that  it  is  surprising  that  the  cus- 
tom should  ever  have  been  so  general  as  it  once  was.  The 
rule  suggested  by  Mr.  G.  tends  not  only  to  produce  '*  a 
deeper  interest,  and  a  more  fixed  attention,  but  begets  hab- 
its of  independent  and  inventive  thought,  and  trains  the 
pupil  to  more  extensive  and  vigorous  efforts  in  all  her  fu- 
ture researches;"  while  'Ho  what  extent  soever  it  is  pursued, 
in  the  same  degree,  will  be  found  an  original,  vigorous  and 
active  mind." 

In  allusion  to  the  cultivation  or  the  memory,  he  very 
justly  observes  :  "  the  mode  is  if  possible,  more  important 
than  the  mere /acf  of  its  being  cultivated."  "The  pupil 
should  be  taught  how  to  arrange  and  classify  facts,  with 
reference  to  some  general  principles,  and  thus,  to  improve 
at  the  same  time  her  powers  of  judgment^  and  of  generali- 
zation." 

It  is  too  generally  the  custom,  in  the  education  of  fe- 
males in  particular,  to  see  the  modern  languages  introduced 
before  the  pupil  has  any  other  than  a  very  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  her  own  tongue.  We  are  told,  by  the  advo- 
cates of  this  system,  that  the  mind  is  more  susceptible  of 
impression,  at  an  early  age  ;  that  the  organs  are  more  pliant; 
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and  that  the  faculties  ofmemory,  comparison,  and  judgment , 
are  all  exercised  by  the  study  of  them.  Mr.  Gallaudet 
has  exposed  the  fallacy  of  these  arguments,  in  the  remarks 
that  he  has  made,  to  prove  that  "  a  thorough  acquaintance 
vnth  the  English  Language  is  not  sufficiently  cultivated  in  the 
early  stages  of  female  education." 

"  Language,  is  the  great  instrument  both  of  education  and  of 
thought.  Without  it,  the  human  mind  could  make  scarcely  any 
advances  in  generalization,  &c."  Without  a  correct  knowledge 
of  their  mother  tongue,  of  what  use  will  be  the  study  of  Virgil  or 
of  Greek — the  reading  of  French  and  Italian?  For  if  the  pupil  be 
unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  corresponding  words  of  her 
own  language,  of  what  utility  will  the  study  of  the  words  of  other 
languages  be  to  her  ?  "In  conducting  the  education  of  young 
ladies,  therefore,  whatever  other  languages,  or  branches  of  study, 
they  may  have  time  to  attend  to,  secure  at  least  their  correct knaw^ 
ledge  of  the  English  language j  and  of  a  sacrifice  of  any  language 
must  be  made,  let  all  others  he  sacrificed  rather  than  this.^^ 

"  No  department  of  education,  I  apprehend,  is  susceptible 
of  more  improvement,  than  that  which  relates  to  the  instruction  of 
our  youth  in  their  mother  tongue ;  the  importance,  too,  of  devoting 
great  attention  to  this  in  all  our  schools  and  seminaries  for  females, 
is  much  enhanced  by  the  consideration,  that  so  much  of  their  in- 
fluence and  usefulness  in  society,  depends  upon  their  powers  of 
conversation,  in  order  both  to  cultivate  and  to  employ  these 
powers,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  English  language  is  abso^ 
lutely  indispensable. 

This  is  plain  common  sense  ;  and  it  must  be  considered 
superfluous  to  enforce  such  views,  by  reason  or  argument. 
Yet,  how  diflTerent  is  the  course  pursued  in  many  respecta- 
ble seminaries.  A  rage  for  fashionable  languages  has  al- 
most dissipated  common  sense,  and  introduced  into  our 
8chools,nay  into  common  conversation,aJa66ertnflf  of  French, 
Spanish  or  Italian,  long  before  the  correctness  of  a  common 
sentence  of  the  vernacular  is  understood.  We  ourselves, 
have  heard  Misses  at  the  piano,  when  requested  to  sing, 
despising  the  vulgarity  of  the  mother  tongue  ;  pouring  out, 
in  tne  most  exqu'«ite  strains,  torrents  of  French  and  Italian, 
with  all  the  gracfes  of  harmony ;  while  in  English  songs, 
they  never  fail  to  violate  all  the  rules  of  accent,  propriety 
and  pronunciation.  What  purpose,  we  ask,  is  subserved  by 
such  a  course  ?  Will  a  knowledge  of  uords  be  of  any 
avail,  while  the  faculties  of  judgment,  and  comparison, 
have  no  concern  in  their  acquisition  ?     How  can  the  idiom 
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of  a  foreign  language  be  understood,  or  comprehended,  un-« 
less  th  e  shades  of  difference  in  the  mother  tongue  are  pre- 
viously  explained. 

We  place  much  confidence  in  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  experience,  in  the  in- 
struction of  minds  "in  a  most  peculiar  state."  The  in- 
ferences which  he  draws  from  his  experience,  are  entitled 
to  much  respect  ;  because  they  are  drawn  from  facts,  un- 
connected with  prejudices  in  favor  of  any  particular  lan- 
eua^.  Engaged  as  he  has  been  for  a  number  of  years,  in 
the  instruction  of  minds  to  whom  all  language  is  foreign, 
he  has  been  obliged  to  investigate  deeply  the  processes  by 
which  the  various  flEU^ulties  proceed  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  He  has  thereby  acquired  a  conversancy  with 
mental  operations,  which  enables  him  to  judge  with  clear- 
ness, and  with  confidence,  of  the  propriety  of  a  course, 
which  contemplates  the  developement  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind. 

His  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  Grammar,  are  pertinent 
and  forcible.  "  Too  much  importance  is  attached  to  it,  as 
a  certain,  and  almost  the  only  efficacious,  mode  of  giving 
to  a  child  the  knowledge  of  its  mother  tongue."  "  The  fact 
is,  a  certain,  and  not  inconsiderable,  acquaintance  with 
language,  is  necessary  before  the  principles  of  grammar  can 
be  understood  and  applied," — "  other  means  should  be 
previously  used  to  impart  a  knowledge,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  of  the  English  Lan^age."  In  the  early  stages  of 
instruction,  it  would  be  well  to  teach  a  few  of  the  most 
simple  and  easy  principles  of  grammar,  by  oral  illustrations 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  in  the  most  familiar  way  ; 
reserving  it  as  a  systertLf  with  all  its  abstruse  and  complicated 
difiiculties,  for  the  more  advanced  periods  of  education. 

We  hope  these  suggestions  will  ere  long  be  generally 
adopted.  We  do  not  wish  to  undervalue  the  subject,  but  cer- 
tainly the  general  bias  is  in  favor  of  too  early  an  attention 
to  a  subject,  the  most  subtle  in  its  nature,  and,  to  the  pu- 
pils, most  perplexing  in  its  details.  Grammar,  as  it  has 
kitkerto  been  taught  in  our  common  schools,  has  been  con- 
iidered  merely  as  a  system  of  rules,  to  enable  a  pupil  to 
parse  a  sentence^  as  if  that  attainment  were  individually 
worth  the  pains  and  the  attention  necessary  for  its  acquisi- 
tion. We  nave  seen  pupils,  who  could  parse  any  sentence 
proposed  to  them,  but  who  could  give  no  satisfactory  rea- 
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son  for  the  utility  of  the  exercise, — ^who  knew  of  no^end 
to  be  obtained",  by  the  attention  they  have  bestowed  upon 
the  subject — nay  more,  who  have  been  astonished  when 
they  were  informed  of  the  uses  of  its  application.  Little 
benefit  can  be  derived  from  this  exercise,  unless  its  practical 
utility  be  explained  as  the  pupil  proceeds  ;  and  it  is  in  vain 
to  expect  that  in  the  early  stages  of  pupilage,  the  at- 
tention should  be  willingly,  or  successfully  excited,  to  com- 
prehend the  utility  of  a  task  which  is  attended  with  so 
many  difficulties. 

In  the  system  of  education  which  he  approves,  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet  recommends  the  cultivation  of  ^^an  attention  to  the 
various  states^  operations  and  affections^  of  the  mind^  so  as  to 
enable  the  pupil  Oiicurately  to  notice,^  and  clearly  to  distin^ish 
between  them" — a  hint  which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  thrown  out,  or  improved  by  others,  who  have  treated 
upon  the  subject  of  early  education.  The  charms  and  the 
simplicity  which  Mr.  Stewart,  and  Mr.  Brown,  have  thrown 
upon  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  independently  of 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  subject,  have  forcibly  recom- 
mended it  to  attention,  in  the  selection  of  those  studies,  hy 
which  the  mind  itself  is  to  be  developed  and  cultivated. 

The  subject  is  the  more  valuable,  that  '*  it  relates,"  to  use 
the  words  of  Mr  G.,  'Ho  that  imperishable  something  within 
us,  which  is  to  live  forever."  "  Shall  we,"  he  continues, 
be  forever  employed  in  noticing  the  phenomena  which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  our  senses  in  the  various  objects  of  the 
material  world  which  surround  us,  and  not  turn  the  mind's 
eye  within^  upon  the  vastly  more  interesting  phenomena 
which  the  soul  exhibits  .^" 

These  are  not,  we  think,  visionary  ideas.  We  do  not 
assert,  nor  do  we  believe,  that  any  great  progress  could  be 
made,  in  the  early  stages  of  education,  in  a  science  which 
presents  sufficient  exercise  for  the  most  vigorous  exertion 
of  the  most  ripened  and  vigorous  intellect.  But  as  in  the 
science  of  mathematics,  there  are  fields  where  youth  may 
sport,  and  manhood  must  labor,  so  also  in  the  science  of 
the  mind,  there  are  subjects  which  may  engage,  and  tohich 
will  attract^  the  attention  of  the  young,  as  well  as  subtleties 
which  elude  the  vigorous  grasp  of  manly  intellect. 

But  we  pass  to  another  particular,  noticed  by  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet,  where  we  shall  permit  him  to  speak  for  himself,  and 
we  trust  that  no  comment  of  ours  can  give  weight  or  re- 
commendation to  observations  so  correct,  ^d  censure  so  just. 
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"  Another  defect  in  the  education  of  females  is,  that  they  are 
not  sufficiently  taught  the  practical  uses  to  he  made  of  the  knowl- 
edge which  they  acquire  ;  and  not  sufficiently  qualified,  by  the 
cuSivation  of  their  active  powers,  for  the  sober  realities,  and  the 
actual  business  of  life.  Many  judicious  ^mothers,  I  know,  by 
their  own  excellent  example,  and  valuable  instructions,  worth 
every  praise  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  them,  prepare  their 
daughters  to  discharge  well  the  duties  that  their  various  relations, 
social  and  domestic,  may  impose  upon  them.  But  most  mothers 
have  too  many  cares,  to  attend  minutely  to  the  progress  which 
their  daughters  are  making  in  their  studies  at  school,  to  show 
them  in  what  way  the  knowledge  they  are  acquiring,  and  the 
mental  habits  which  they  are  forming,  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  various  concerns  and  transactions  of  life.  In  this  the 
Instructress  should  bear  her  part ;  and  a  most  responsible  part  it 
is.  Am  I  met  with  the  objection,  that  the  thing  is  impracticable, 
and  that  you  cannot  introduce  into  the  school  room  those  domes- 
tic scenes  and  occupations,'  amid  which  alone  habits  of  business 
can  be  formed  ?  I  admit  that  you  cannot,  on  this  point,  accorophsh 
every  thing  ; — does  it  thence  follow  that  you  can  do  nothing  ? 

"  But  we  will  not  argue  about  general  principles.  Let  us 
decend  to  substantial  matter  of  fact.  A  young  lady  has  studied 
Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  Algebra,  and  is  a  proficient  in  each; 
but  when  she  goes  a  shopping,  she  cannot  tell  how  much  the 
articles  which  she  has  bought  come  to,  without  a  pet^cil  and  paper, 
and  then  she  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  about  making  the  change. 
You  smile,  and  think  perhaps,  that  I  would  fain  ridicule  the  idea 
of  a  young  lady's  studying  mathematics.  Not  at  all.  On  the 
contrary,  i  would  recommend,  most  strongly,  to  such  as  have 
leisure,  the  study,  even  in  its  highest  branches,  as  one  tending 
to  invigorate,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  powers  of  the  mind. 
What  I  lament  is,  that  she  has  not  been  taught  to  make  a  prac- 
tical use  of  this  branch  of  her  studies.  It  would  be  no  difficult 
thing  for  the  teacher,  and  her  pupils,  to  conceive,  with  the  aid  of 
a  little  imagination,  transactions  taking  place  in  the  school  room, 
which  would  furnish  the  occasion  for  the  pupils  performing  mental" 
hf  precisely  those  calculations  which  they  may  afterwards  make, 
when  these  imaginary  transactions  become  real  ones.  Let  the 
instructress  be  the  merchant,  and  her  pupils  the  customers.  Let 
her  sell  her  various  articles,  at  their  various  prices,  and  receive 
in  payment  different  kinds,  and  suras,  of  money,  for  which  after- 
wards change  is  to  be  made.  You  can  easily  conceive  what  a 
multiplicity  of  questions  in  mental  arithmetic  would  grow  out  of 
these  fictitious  transactions. 

'*You  may  think  this  exercise  too  humble  a  one  for  the  instruc- 
tress.    No  exercise  is  too  humble,  in  the   process  of  education^ 
VOL.  I.    NO.   III.  17 
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wfaicfa  will  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  pleasant,  easy,  and  faithful 
discharge  of  those  active  duties,  which  she  will  have  inevitably, 
and  continually  to  perform  in  the  course  of  life.  Besides,  there  is, 
somehow  or  other,  a  peculiar  distinctness,  vividness,  and  interest, 
imparted  to  questions  of  an  arithmetical  kind,  when  they  relate^to 
actual  transactions.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  exercise 
which  I  have  suggested,  simple  as  it  may  seem,  would,  if  practia-* 
ed  in  all  our  schools,  soon  become  exceedingly  interesting  to  the 
pupils,  and  give  them  habits  of  mental  calculation,  that  they  would 
retain,  and  afterwards  turn  to  the  most  important  uses." 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  Mr.  Gallaudet 
througli  all  of  his  valuable  suggestions.  The  subject  of 
original  composition,  he  recommends,  with  mreat  propriety, 
at  a  very  early  stage,  as  tending,  in  a  very  nigh  degree,  to 
induce  correct  habits  of  thinking;  as  leading  to  an  acquaint* 
ance  with,  and  command  of  language;  as  the  best  mode  of 
applying,  and  becoming  familiar  with,  the  principles  of 
grammar;  as  developing  the  peculiar  genius,  and  taste  of 
the  pupil;  disclosing  both  her  excellencies  and  defects,  and 
thus  enabling  the  teacher  to  correct  the  one,  and  improve 
the  other.  It  might,  he  adds,  be  commenced  years  beibre  it 
is; — I  would  say,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  soon  as  the  pupil  is 
able  to  write  a  legible  hand,  only  taking  care  to  let  the  sub- 
jects be  perfectly  familiar,  and  level  to  the  capacity  of  a  child. 

His  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  elocution,  have  so  much 
justice,  and  pertinency,  that  we  cannot  forbear  giving  them 
at  length. 

'^In  the  fiflh  place  ;  elocution  is  not  sufficiently  attended  toj  in  the 
course  of  female  education.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  young  lady 
should  be  taught  to  read  with  a  correct  pronunciation,  and  empha- 
sis, and  without  any  palpable  fault.  She  should  be  taught  to 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  author  ;  to  place  herself  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  wrote  ;  and  to  make  the  hearers  feel  as 
if  he  was  really  addressing  them.  One  very  striking  fault  in  the 
reading  of  many  persons  is,  that  they  do  not  adapt  their  manner 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  composition,  but  always  read  in 
one  uniform  style.  Perhaps  there  are  some  reasons  why  young 
ladies  are  in  danger  of  doing  this  more  than  the  other  sex,  or 
rather  why  it  is  more  difficult,  in  their  case,  to  remedy  this  defect. 
Their  reading  is  confined  to  the  fireside,  and  to  the  domestic 
circle  ;  and  there  seems  to  be,  therefore,  less  of  inducement  for 
them  to  aim  at  the  life,  and  variety,  and  force,  so  essential  in 
public  speaking.     Still,  these,  and  every  other  good  quality  of 
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the  most  eloquent  delivery,  ought  to  hold  a  high  rank  among 
female  accomplishments. 

^'  I  cannot  understand,  why  it  should  be  thought,  as  it  sometimes 
is,  a  departure  from  female  delicacy  to  read  m  a  promiscuous 
social  circle,  if  called  upon  to  do  so  from  any  peculiar  circum<» 
stances,  and  to  read,  too,  as  well  as  Garrick  himself  would  have 
done,  if  the  young  lady  possesses  the  power  of  doing  it.  Why 
may  she  not  do  this  with  as  much  genuine  modesty  ;  and  with  as 
much  of  a  desire  to  oblige  her  friends  ;  and  with  as  little  of  osten- 
tation as  to  sit  down,  in  the  same  circle,  to  the  piano,  and  play, 
and  sing,  in  the  style  of  the  first  masters  ?  If  to  do  the  former  is 
making  too  much  of  a  display  of  her  talents,  why  should  n9t  the 
latter  be  so  ?  Nothing,  but  some  strange  freaks  of  fashion,  have 
made  a  difference. 

^'But  at  any  rate,  amid  her  family  and  friends,  to  how  many 
otherwise  tedious,  or  useless  hours  of  life,  may  a  female  impart 
both  delight  and  improvement,  by  the  chaitn  <f  reading  well.  If 
a  wife,  she  can  solace  many  a  season  of  a  husband's  weariness 
or  sickness.  If  a  mother,  what  an  advantage  to  her  ofispring,  to 
have  before  them,  as  they  are  growing  up,  a  living  model,  in  the 
person  of  one,  whom  they  are  led  to  reverence  and  love,  of  an 
accomplishment,  which  our  schools,  and  academies,  and  colleges, 
find  it  so  difficult  to  impart.  This  latter  consideration,  in  my 
view,  has  immense  weight  ;y<>r  our  habits  ofpronunciationy  speakings 
and  readings  are  first  formed,  m  childhood^  and  in  the  domestic 
circle  ;  and  being  once  formed,  it  is  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty  to 
alter  them.' 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  add  the 
valuable  hints  he  has  thrown  out,  upon  ^Uhe  cultivation 
of  the  powers  of  conversation.^^  But  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  address  itself,  not  only  for  the  able  and  original  sug- 
gestions which  it  contains,  upon  the  defects  of  the  common 
system  of  education,  and  the  remedies  he  proposes  to  sup- 
ply them,  but  for  the  manly,  plain  and  lucid  style  in  which 
It  is  written.  '  Mr.  Gallaudet  is  already  favorably  known  to 
the  world,  not  only  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, but  as  the  author  of  a  volume  of  excellent  sermons, 
preached  in  the  chapel  of  the  Oratoire,  in  Paris,  several 
years  ago.  The  present  address  will  detract  nothing  from 
the  fair  fame  that  he  has  earned.  We  owe  an  apolo/pr 
to  him  for  thus  separating  some  of  his  valuable  remarks 
from  their  proper  connexion,  and  thereby,  in  some  mea- 
«ure,  detracting  from  their  force.  p. 
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.THE  TWO  MAIDENS. 

On£  cmme — with  light  and  laughing  air. 

And  cheek  like  opening  blosiom. 
Bright  gem  were  twined  amid  her  hair. 

And  glittered  on  her  boeom, 
And  pearls  and  costly  bracelets  deck 
Uer  roaod  white  arms  and  loyely  neck. 

Like  summer's  sky,  with  stars  bedight. 

The  jewelled  robe  around  her. 
And  dasxling  as  the  noontide  light 

The  radiant  zone  that  bound  her; 
And  pride  and  joy  were  in  her  eye. 
And  mortals  bowed  as  she  passed  by. 

Another  came — o'er  her  mild  face 

A  ponsire  shade  was  stealing. 
Yet  there  no  grief  of  earth  we  trace, 

But  that  deep  holy  feeling. 
Which  mourns  the  heart  should  ever  stray  ' 
From  the  pure  fount  of  Truth  away. 

Around  her  brow,  as  snow-drop  fair. 

The  glossy  tresses  cluster. 
Nor  pearl,  nor  ornament  was  there, 

Sare  the  meek  •pirit*e  lustre — 
And  faith  and  hope  beamed  from  her  eye. 
And  angels  bowed  as  she  passed  by. 

CORNELIA. 


THE  OLD  ELM  TREE. 

Each  morning,  when  my  waking  eyes  first  see. 
Through  the  wreathed  lattice,  golden  day  appear. 
There  sits  a  robin  on  the  old  elm  tree. 
And  with  such  stirring  music  fills  mine  ear 
I  might  forget  that  life  had  pain  or  fear. 
And  feel  again,  as  I  was  wont  to  do. 
When  hope  was'yoong,  and  joy,  and  life  itselfwere  new. 

Nor  miser,  o'er  his  heaps  of  hoarded  gold. 
Nor  monarch,  in  the  plenitude  of  power, 
Nor  lover,  free  the  chaste  maid  to  enfold. 
Who  ne'er  hath  owned  her  love,  till  that  blest  hour; 
Nor  poet,  couched  in  rocky  nook,  or  bower, 
Kneweth  more  heart-felt  happiness  than  he. 
That  never  tiring  warbler  of  the  old  elm  tree. 
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AiiA.  listening  to  hie  joy  inspiring  lay. 
Some  meet  reflections  are  engendered  thenc(r. 
As,  half  in  tears,  unto  myself  I  say, 
God,  who  hath  given  this  creatnre  sources,  whence 
He  such  delight  may  gather,  and  dispense. 
Hath  in  my  heart  joy's  living  fountain  placed. 
More  free  to  flow,  the  oftener  of  its  wave  1  taste. 

From  even  the  poorest  of  His  creatures,  such 
As  know  no  rule  but  impulse,  we  may  draw 
Lessons  of  sweet  humility,  and  much 
Of  apt  instruction  in  the  homely  law 
Of  nature; — and  the  time  hath  been,  I  saw 
Naught,  beautiful,  or  mean,  but  had  for  mo 
Some  charm,  even  like  the  warbler  of  the  old  elm  tree. 

A.  M.  Vf . 


LEGEND  OF  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS. 

Many  years  a^o  I  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  an  annual 
visit  to  the  White  Mountains  in  New-Hampshire.  At  that 
time  they  were  comparatively  unfrequented;  to  ascend  them, 
was  thought  a  remarkable  adventure,  and  to  reach  their  base, 
over  the  rough  and  dangerous  roads  which^formed  the  only 
avenues  to  that  region,  was  an  exertion  which  it  required 
much  grandeur  of  scenery  to  repay.  My  horse  was  used  to 
such  travelling,  and  my  equipage  was  exceedingly  simple;  so 
that  without  preparing  for  disappointment  by  long  antici- 
pation, I  began  the  journey  almost  as  soon  as  I  resolved 
upon  it  :  I  never  failed  to  enjoy  it,  far  better,  I  believe, 
than  those  who  are  obliged  to  share  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  a  larffe  and  complaining  party ;  better  perhaps  than  I  my- 
self could  enjoy  it  now,  wnen  the  meditation  inspired  by 
the  lonely  ffreatness  of  the  mountains  is  liable  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  tne  bright  sparkling  of  coach  wheels  in  the  val- 
ley below. 

I  have  heard  some  say  that  they  were  disappointed  in  the 
scenery;  the  truth  was,  that  they  knew  not  what  they  expect- 
ed to  see,  and  had  never  learned  to  admire  the  beautiful  and 
grand  of  nature.     They  would  have  been  just  as  much  dis- 
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appointed  in  visiting  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  The  defect  is 
not  in  nature,  but  in  themselves.  Certainly  nothing  can  be 
finer  than  the  boldness  with  which  the  mountains  on  each 
side  of  the  pass  approach  each  other,  as  if  to  form  an  eter- 
nal barrier;  or  the  loud  voice  with  which  the  rivers  force 
their  way  through  them,  as  if  repeat ing^  to  the  hills  the 
command  of  God,  to  give  way  before  them.  The  road 
hangs  like  a  gallery  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  which 
rises  to  a  vast  height  directly  above  it;  in  the  valley  belo\cr 
the  road,  is  a  river  whose  farther  bank  is  formed  by  another 
mountain.  As  the  traveller  passes  in  this  narrow  road,  he 
is  almost  sprinkled  by  the  spray  from  two  or  three  brooks, 
which  fall  from  a  great  height  directly  above  him,  sprin^- 
inff  from  rock  to  rock,  through  little  clumps  of  mountain 
ash,  and  dashing  themselves  into  white  foam  from  the  high- 
est place  where  the  eye  can  see  them,  till  they  fall  at  his  feet. 
The  sun  is  early  lost  beneath  the  narrow  horizon  of  the 
valley,  and  his  light  is  beautifully  cast  on  the  highest  ridges, 
and  here  and  there  on  the  sides  of  the  vast  walls  that  seem 
to  close  entirely  round  it;  while  the  blue  of  the  sky  has  a 
depth  and  brilliancy,  which  if  represented  in  a  painting, 
would  be  pronounced  too  bright  for  nature. 

In  the  pass  of  the  mountains,  though  at  some  distance 
from  the  narrowest  defile,  on  a  field  sloping  from  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  to  the  road,  is  a  small  house,not  inhabited  at 
the  time  when  I  was  there.  It  was  built,  I  believe,  for  the  secu- 
rity of  travellers,  who  are  frequently  overtaken  here  by  the 
winter  storms,  which  rush  through  the  pass  with  tremendous 
power.  There  is  no  other  house  to  be  found  for  many 
miles,  and  lives  would  often  be  lost  in  the  drifting  snow, 
were  it  not  for  this  little  dwelling,  which,  however,  has 
few  attractions  to  one  not  hard  pressed  by  a  storm.  The 
sashes  of  the  windows  were  carefully  placed  in  a  corner  of 
the  room;  the  doors  were  swinging  on  their  hinges,  and 
every  thing  about  the  place  had  that  peculiar  air  of  solitude 
which  is  always  found  in  the  forsaken  abodes  of  man.  I 
secured  my  horse  in  the  little  stable,  and  walked  about  the 
place  to  select  the  best  points  of  view.  Without  observing 
which  way  I  rambled,  I  passed  on  in  the  road,  and  had  already 
left  the  house  at  considerable  distance,  when  I  was  surprised 
at  the  sight  of  an  old  man  sitting  by  the  wayside.  It  was 
not  a  very  remarkable  occurrence  even  for  that  region;  but 
I  had  supposed  that  I  was  alone  with  nature,  and  was  not 
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weU  pleased  that  the  charm  of  solitude  was  broken.     But 
we  immediately  began  to  converse  together,  for  ceremony- 
was  a  stranger  in  that  region.     With  that  freedom  which 
seems  not  ungraceful  in  the  aged,  he  inquired  if  my  object 
was  to  visit  the  mountains.     I  readily  satisfied  him  on  this 
point,  and  found  that  my  confidence  was  likely  to  be  more 
than  repaid.     ^'  I  knew  these  mountains,"  said  he,  '^before 
the  old  French  war;  but  Lwas  a  boy  then,  and  did  not  know 
that  any  of  the  states  were  more  level  than  this.     When  I 
was  a   laboring  man,  I  thought  nothing  about  them ;  but 
since  I  have  grown   old,  and  a  walk  of  ten  miles  is  enough 
to  fiitigue  me,  I  think  more  of  these  things  than  in  my  busi- 
er years.     I  remember   when  they  gave  that  highest  peak 
the  name  of  Washington^!,  You  look  as  if  some  of  tnose 
rougher  and  steeper  summits  were  higher; — just  so  it  was 
with  the  man  ; — some  said  that  others  were  greater  men, 
hot  we  are  easily  deceived ;  and  see  that  cloud,  which  has 
swept  the  tops  of  the  other  peaks  as  it  sailed  along,  did  not 
rise  near  to  his  !   I  love  to  look  at  that  mountain,  because  it 
reminds   me  of  my  old  commander,   and   I   suppose   we 
should  think  much  more  of  these  places,  if  they  reminded 
us  of  n^n,  and  what  they  have   sufiered  or  done.     Now, 
there  is  a  little  hill  with  a  few  trees  upon  it,  that  you  never 
would  notice  ;  but  it  is  as  striking  to  me  W  the  greatest  of 
all  these  mountains,  only  because  a  poor  girt  died  and  was 
buried  there  a  long  time  ago." 

I  was  more  disposed  to  listen  to  the  old  man's  tradi- 
tions than  to  his  reflections  ; — so  both  of  us  having  seated 
ourselves  on  the  little  elevation  to  which  liis  history  refer- 
red, he  commenced  his  narration,  which  I  am  sorry  I  can- 
not give  in  his  own  words. 

Many  years  j^o,  a  wealthy  man  in  the  state  of  New-Hamp- 
shire became  the  owner  of  a  large  tract  north  of  the  White 
Mountains.  Influenced,  perhaps,  by  some  desire  of  entering 
into  those,  speculations  in  land,  which  have  since  brought 
ruin  to  many,  and  wealth  to  a  few,  he  built  a  house  in  this  in- 
hospitable region,  intending  to  pass  the  summer  months 
here  with  his  family.  The  first  season  of  their  residence 
here  was  sufficiently  favorable  ; — the  father  found  enjoy- 
ment enough  in  framing  impracticable  plans  of  improve- 
ment, and  the  children  were  constantly  amused  by  the 
novelty  of  the  scene  ; — they  were  continually  wondering  at 
the  changing  colors  of  the  mountains  at  the  difiercnt  hours 
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of  the  day.  It  is  true  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  acquaint- 
ed with  nature,  to  realize  the  sublimity  of  the  scene,  which 
was  then  almost  unknown  to  tourists  ;  but  the  real  desola- 
tion of  the  region  was  very  impressive,  and  the  thoughts  of 
their  distance  &om  the  habitations  of  men, — ^the  silence,  only- 
broken  by  the  cattle  of  the  farm,  or  the  dog  of  the  solitary- 
hunter,  together  with  the  frequent  appearance  of  beasts  of 
prey,  oppressed  them  at  times  with  a  painful  feeling  of  dread. 
The  Indians,  though  they  were  friendly,  contributed  to  this 
impression.  They  often  stopped  for  refreshment  at  the 
house,  and  repeated  to  the  household,  legends  of  the  beings 
with  which  their  wild  fancy  had  peopled  the  ^'  chrystal 
mountains." 

A  girl  of  eighteen  had  removed  to  this  place  with  the 
family  at  the  beginning  of  summer.  She  had  been  an  in- 
mate of  the  household  from  her  earliest  youth,  and  was  trectt- 
ed  by  them  with  entire  confidence  and  kindness,  which  she 
returned  with  warm  and  grateful  affection.  She  went  with 
them  reluctantly,  for  she  left  a  lover  in  the  town,  who' 
used  all  his  persuasion  to  induce  her  to  remain  ;  but  she 
felt  that  her  services  were  needed  by  the  family,  and  refus- 
ed, for  a  time  at  least,  to  leave  them.  The  children  were 
going  to  a  dreary  habitation,  where  her  place,  she  knew- 
could  not  be  supplied  by  a  stranger  ; — ^therefore  she  deter- 
mined that  fof  a  time,  the  claims  of  love  should  give  place 
to  those  of  gratitude  and  duty.  It  was  not  altogether  self- 
ishness that  induced  the  family  to  accept  her  offer  to  go  with 
them.  Her  attachment  was  not  yet  avowed,  but  they  well 
kneiSv  its  object ;  they  knew  also  what  was  concealed  from 
her,  that  the  young  man  was  entirely  unworthy  of  her. 
They  could  not  endure  the  thought,  that  the  friend  who 
was  dear  to  them  all,  should  be  so  sacrificed  ;  and  every 
time  they  heard  her  beauty  praised,  or  received  some  new 
proofs  of  her  self-devotion  to  them,  they  resolved  in  their 
hearts  to  do  every  thing  to  save  her  from  throwing  her  happi- 
ness away.  They  supposed  that  the  attachment  had  never 
been  confirmed  by  mutual  promises,  and  that  absence  would 
soon  efface  it;  they  were  glad,  therefore,  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  removing  her  from  society,  which  they  thought 
dangerous  to  her  peace  and  welfare.  But  it  was  too  late. 
She  reposed  the  most  perfect  and  simple  trust  in  the  good 
faith  of  her  lover,  and  it  never  entered  her  mind  that  she 
could  l>e  untrvie  to  him.     The  family  were  not  aware  of  the 
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strength  of  her  passion,  or  they  would  never  have  thought 
of  such  an  expedient  for  removing  it:  certainly,  a  place 
where  the  cares  of  the  household  could  not  fill  all  the  time, 
and  the  unvaried  solitude  round  them  was  always  weighing 
upon  the  heart,  was  ill  chosen  to  divert  the  thoughts  from 
a  fBkvorite  object;  the  effect,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
was,  that  her  affection  was  increased  by  the  separation,  till 
the  idea  of  her  absent  lover  was  hardly  ever  absent  from 
her  heart. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  of  her  absence,  she  heard  from 
him  often.  Pedlars  from  the  town,  would  provide  them- 
selves with  messages  to  the  family,  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  their  hospitality  as  they  journeyed  to  Vermont;  and 
sometimes  a  solitary  traveller  would  ride  up  to  their  door, 
and  drawing  out  an  enormous  black  pocket-book,  carefully 
explore  its  caverns  in  search  of  his  despatches.  She  would 
be  the  first  to  discern  one  of  these  worthies,  while  yet  at 
a  great  distance,  winding  along  the  mountain  side  ; — she 
would  gaze  at  him,  coloring  with  anger  at  his  delay,  then 
blushing  and  half-laughing  at  her  own  impatience ; — she 
could  not  comprehend  his  unconsciousness  of  the  treasure 
which  he  bore,  and  often  wondered  at  the  satisfaction  with 
which  he  told  them  all  the  news  of  the  city — ^a  thing  so 
unimportant  in  her  eyes.  While  the  wayfaring  man  was 
telling  of  rumors  of  wars  and  all  the  changes  of  state  af- 
fairs, she  would  bear  off  her  letter  in  triumph  to  her  cham- 
ber, and  there,  impatient  as  she  had  been  to  receive  it,  would 
gaze  long  upon  it  without  breaking  the  seal; — ^then  would 
read  it  again  and  again  with  still  increasing  pleasure.  It 
could  not  however  escape  her,  after  the  lapse  of  two  months, 
that  his  letters  were  neither  so  long  nor  frequent  as  they 
had  been,  and  she  could  not  disguise  from  herself,  that  if 
his  letters  expressed  his  feeling,  it  was  cold  compared  with 
her  own. 

At  length  his  letters  ceased  to  arrive;  but  deeply  as  she 
felt  the  neglect,  she  never  had  been  in  the  habit  of  commu- 
nicating her  feelings,  and  as  she  kept  on  in  her  usual  cares, 
no  one  perceived  how  sadly  she  laid  it  to  heart.  The  fam- 
ily were  pleased  with  her  apparent  firmness,  and  began  to 
be  convinced  that  if  the  absence  could  be  prolonged,  he 
would  be  entirely  forgotten.  They  saw  that  she  grew  pale, 
and  wasted;  but  as  she  made  no  complaint,  they  attributed 
it  to  severe  exertion,  and  made  arrangements  to  relieve  her 
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from  the  labor.  Even  this  was  injudicious  kindness;  for 
her  mind  thus  left  to  itself,  could  not  lift  up  that  over^ 
whelming  thought  which  pressed  upon  it  like  the  monu- 
ment above  the  dead.  As  the  autumn  came,  they  began  to 
make  their  preparations  to  return  to  the  town.  The  hill- 
sides, after  wearing  for  a  time  the  gay  livery  of  autumn, 
had  put  on  a  dark  russet  hue,  and  the  mighty  winds  gath- 
ering from  the  north,  and  ruling  through  the  passes  of  the 
mountains,  be^an  to  sweep  away  the  forest  leaves  by  mil- 
lions j  every  thmg  was  prophetic  of  the  coming  desolation. 

With  a  strange  confidence  in  the  success  oi  their  plans, 
the  family  having  determined  to  leave  a  man,  with  his  wife, 
to  take  cnarge  of  the  house  during  the  winter,  proposed  to 
the  poor  girl  to  remain  with  them,  telling  her  how  much 
more  security  they  should  feel,  at  leaving  the  charge  of 
their  property  in  her  hands.  She  heard  the  proposal  with 
astonishing  firmness,  and  said  not  a  word  in  resistance  to 
the  plan.  The  truth  was,  she  had  suffered  long  in  silence, 
and  was  now  growing  indifferent  to  everything; — she  had 
lost  the  best  attraction  of  life,  and  why  should  she  wish  to 
return  to  the  place,  where  her  perjured  lover  was  perhaps 
trifling  with  the  affections  of  some  other  innocent  heart? 
When  the  preparations  for  the  journey  were  made,  and  the 
family  were  taking  leave,  they  were  a  little  surprised  at  the 
coldness  with  which  she  saw  them  go;  but  their  thoughts 
were  too  much  set  on  their  house  to  think  much  of  her  hidden 
feelings.  It  was  not  till  she  heard  the  wheels  rattling  away 
from  the  door,  that  she  felt  her  utter  desolation,  and  wept 
with  the  convulsive  sobs  of  childhood,  as  if,  in  the  beauti- 
ful language  of  the  volume  she  daily  read,  she  would  "  pour 
out  her  soul  "  in  tears  of  agony  and  disappointed  love. 

One  morning  in  winter,  when  the  mountains  and  the 
roads  were  covered,  though  not  deep,  with  snow,  she  saw  a 
traveller  driving  his  loaded  sleigh  to  the  door.  With  an 
impulse  that  she  could  not  resist,  she  ran  out  and  asked  if 
he  had  brought  any  letters  for  her.  She  was  alarmed  at 
the  look  of  compassion  with  which  the  man  regarded  her, 
while  he  searched  for  the  letter  which  he  gave  her  ;  then 
declining  to  enter  the  house,  he  told  her  that  in  two  days 
he  should  be  there  again  on  his  return,  and  drove  away. 
No  one  witnessed  this  meeting,  and  she  instantly  retired,  pale 
and  breathless,  to  her  chamber,  where  she  tore  open  the  let- 
ter.    It  was  from  her  lover,  who  acknowledged  his  unwor- 
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Uiineas  and  his  infidelity  to  her  affection — ^but  he  said  that 
misery,  crime  had  brought  him  to  the  death  bed.  He  had 
made  arrangements  with  the  bearer  of  the  letter  to  retnm 
with  her,  if  she  could  consejnt  to  see  and  forgive  him  before 
he  died.  Her  feelings  rose  almost  to  lErenzy  as  she  read  his 
moumfbl  and  penitent  words.  How  could  she  wait  two 
days,  when  days  seemed  ages  ?  She  leaned  upon  the  table 
in  thought  for  a  few  moments,  then  folding  the  letter  in  her 
bosom,  she  called  her  little  dog  that  attended  her  in  her 
walks,  and  went  forth  on  her  hopeless  journey,  unseen  by 
any  eye  of  man.  The  sky  was  cloudy,  and  of  unusual  black- 
ness— the  wind  was  low,  but  sounaed  its  note  of  dreadful 
preparation, — every  thing  foretold  one  of  the  fiercest  storms 
of  winter  ;  but  she  regarded  them  not,  and  after  a  moment's 
prayer  to  God,  she  went  her  way. 

The  simple  tenants  of  the  house  were  alarmed  at  her 
long  absence; — the  day  passed,  she  came  not — the  storm 
grew  more  terrible  as  the  night  came  on,  but  the  night 
brought  no  tidings  of  her.  Through  the  long  night  they 
vainly  endeavorea  to  conjecture  what  could  have  become 
of  her,  and  as  soon  as  the  jnoming  dawned,  the  man  went 
many  miles  to  collect  a  part^  to  make  search  for  the  wan- 
derer. The  snow;  lay  deep  m  the  roads  as  they  made  their 
way  through  the  whole  length  of  the  pass  of  the  moun- 
tains ; — at  last  she  was  discovered  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree  on  a  small  hill  by  the  wayside.  The  dog  had  crept  into 
the  folds  of  her  cloak  beneath  her  arm,  and  was  still  keep- 
ing watch  beside  her — ^her  look  was  that  of  life,  but  she 
was  cold  as  the  marble  of  the  tombs,  and  a  letter  was  found 
grasped  in  her  hand,  which  was  torn  as  they  drew  it  away. 

The  old  man  was  right !  we  do  look  with  the  deepest 
bterest  on  scenes  which  remind  us  of  the  presence,  and  the 
feelings,  and  sufferings  of  man.  I  could  turn  coldly  away 
from  the  sublimest  scenery  of  the  mountain,  to  gaze  on  the 
nameless  hill  which  reminds  me  of  the  fatal  constancy  of  a 
simple  and  affectionate  heart. 

c. 
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TIIE  DREAM. 

« Why  didst  thou  riae  to  early  lore  1 

The  morn  is  cold  and  drear;" — 
*<MoUier,  if  dreama  are  true,  to-day 

My  Henry  will  be  here. 

For  all  ni^t  long  I  dreamed  of  him, 

I  taw  him — eaw  him  come — 
Methought  hii  cheek  was  rery  pale. 

But  then  he  apoke  of  home; 

A  safe  and  quiet  home  he  aaid — 

I  wiahed  it  had  been  gay; 
Yet  atill  I  vowed  to  go  with  him. 

Though  e*er  so  &r  away. 

And  then,  I  thought,  my  hand  he  clasped. 

And  bade  me  keep  my  tow; 
Hia  hand  waa  damp  and  icy  cold, 

I  feel  ita  chilling  now." 

"  O  !  dreama  are  idle  phantoma,  child. 

The  Tapoura  of  the  brain; 
They  ftde  like  miata  before  the  aun. 

Nor  form,  nor  trace  retain. 

The  thoughu  that  haunt  our  waking  hours. 

Our  aleeping  minds  control; 
80  wiae  men  aay  who  claim  to  know 

The  workinga  of  the  aoul. 

They  laugh  at  auperatitiona  feara. 

And  call  poor  woman  weak, — 
Wouldat  thou  not  bUiah  to  hear  it  aaid 

A  dream  could  blanch  thy  ebeekt 

Hark,  hark !  the  hell— 4u  aound  ia  death— 

Who  bear  they  on  yon  bierf! 
A  manly  form"—"  *Tia  he,  'tia  he— 

My  Henry. — he  ia  here  !** 

She  claaped  hia  hand— one  low,  deep  aigh 

Her  breaking  heart  betrayed; 
And  the  aame  aafe,  quiet  grave. 

The  plighted  pair  were  laid. 

CORDELIA. 
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CHILDREN  AT  THEIR  WINTER  SPORTS. 

Gay  little  group!— released  from  school. 
And  weary  of  pedantic  rule. 
Who  with  light  step,  and  frolic  air 
The  smooth  lake's  frozen  surface  dare. 
And  from  the  blasts  that  strew  the  plain 
With  gathering  snows,  no  change  sustain. 
Save  brighter  spirits  in  the  eye. 
And  on  the  cheek  a  deeper  dye. 
Oh!  still  with  quenchless  ardor  share 
The  season  free  from  wo  and  care. 

Approaching  years,  with  hasty  flight 
Will  add  a  cubit  to  your  height; 
But  sk)wly  every  setting  sun 
May  damp  your  pleasures,  one  by  one, 
And  OTCry  noiseless  twilight  steal 
Some  gem  the  heart  would  fiun  conceal. 
Then  ere  experience  wake  the  sigh 
O'er  earthly  hope's  infirmity. 
Ere  sorrow  bind  you  to  her  sway,  '* 

Ye  sweetly  sportive  group,  be  gay. 

H. 


THE  DEPARTED. 

Lament  not  the  dead ! 
He  is  peacefully  sleeping; 

And  love  near  his  bed 
Her  long  rigil  is  keeping; 

The  young  eye  of  gladness 
Is  faded  and  dim ; 

And  fond  ones  in  sadness 
Are  mourning  for  him. 

Their  grief  will  depart; . 
Their  affections  deceive  them ; 

And  wo  to  the  heart 
That  too  firmly  believes  them. 

The  tears  of  their  sorrow 
Are  fervent  to-day. 

But  hope  comes  to«morrow 
And  charms  them  away. 
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But  there's  one  will  be  true 
Though  all  the  rect  titer; 

Her  tears  may  be  few. 
Bat  her  heart  wilt  not  (Utor : 

In  life  they  were  parted; 
He  was  not  her  own  : 

Bat  now,  broken  hearted, 
8he  weeps  him  alone. 

Knows  she  not  there's  a  rest 
Where  lo?e  will  be  surer. 

And  the  hearts  of  (be  blessed 
Shall  be  brighter  and  purer  1 

Long  ages  and  pleasures 
Shall  dawn  on  despair. 

And  the  heart  that  she  treasures 
Shall  welcome  her  there. 


SONNET. 

TO  MARIANNE. 


Can  I  forget  thy  sad  and  downcast  look 
When  last  we  partedl— When  I  said  farewell. 
Some  sadden  doubts  and  fears  upon  thee  fell. 

And,  all  at  onoe,  the  smiles  thy  lips  forsook. 

It  was  not  needed;  fi>r  my  love  to  thee 
Is  twined  so  close  about  my  inmost  soul, 
Orer  my  thoughts  and  life  holds  such  controul, 

I  cannot  fait  of  faith  and  constancy. 

What  though  I  mingle  in  the  wild  afiray, — 
On  fahie,  wealth,  honor,  glory  fix  my  eyesi 

'Tis  but  a  seeming  homage  that  I  pay 
These  ^ulgar4idols;  shoald|I''gain  the  prize. 

My  uiumph  then  will  only  be  complete 

When  I  can  lay  my  laurels  at  thy  feet. 


GOLIMETIS. 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


*<Bi.ux  Stocking  Hall,  ht  2  voU,  New  York.**— We  have  already,  io 
another  narober^  alluded  to  that  popular  appetite  for  works  of  fiction,  which  has  led  so 
manj  writers  to  select  them  as  the  vehicle  of  religious,  political  and  historical  truths. 
Hie  present  is  another  oSspriog  of  these  lectures  in  disguise,  containing  an  able 
▼indicaiion  of  the  right  ofthe  female  sex  to  share  with  the  other  in  the  highest 
branches  of  intellectual  cultivation.  The  plot  is  very  simple.  A  young  man,  nur- 
tared  in  the  schools  of  fk^ion,  and  taught  in  all  its  wretched  principles,  and  hypo- 
critieal  fi>rmalities,  visits,  in  pursuit  of  health,  afkmily  of  relatives  in  Ireland.  Their 
naasion,  from  the  literary  attainments  of  its  tenants,  had  received  the  ill-omened 
name  of  Blue  Stocking  Hall;*'  and  our  hero  arrives  with  fearful  apprehensions  of 
hang  addressed  only  in  "words  of  learned  length;'*  the  technicalities  of  chemistry, 
or  the  barbarous  nomenclature  of  botany.  The  gradual  conquest  over  his  prejudices, 
by  the  united  power  of  affection,  taste,  intelligence  and  piety,  as  displayed  in  a  well 
governed  and  well  educated  family,  is  described  in  these  volumes;  while  other  parts 
ofthe  narrative  place  in  contrast  the  real  wretchedness  of  a  mind  versed  only  in  what 
"  the  world"  call  ^'accomplishments,"  with  no  higher  ends  or  nobler  principles. 

Such  a  work  deserved  to  find  a  partial  critic,  especially  in  the  pages  of  a  '*  Ladies' 
Mtganne."  But  we  can,  without  this  bias,  recommend  it  highly  to  such  of  oi|r 
readers,  as  wish  to  see  an  interesting  subject  well  discussed,  and  in  our  opinbn, 
jurtlj  decided.  Few  more  unfounded  prejudices  have  ever  swayed  the  opinions  of 
sen,  than  the  long  prevalent,  and  even  now  too  common  dislike  of  what  are  called 
**  learned  ladies.*'  The  influence  of  this  general  feeling  on  the  formation  and  col- 
tore  ofthe  female  mind,  has  been  but  too  truly  delineated  by  Mist  AUnm,  ia  her 
**EpulU9  on  Women." 

"  She,  frail  offspring  of  an  April  mom, 
Poor,  helpless  passenger  from  love  to  scorn, 
While  dimpled  youth  her  sprightly  cheek  adorns, 
Blooms  a  sweet  rose,  a  rose  amid  the  thorns; 
A  few  short  hours,  with  &ded  charms,  to  earth 
She  sinks,  and  leaves  no  vestige  of  her  birth. 
E'en  while  the  youth,  in  love  and  rapture  warm, 
Sighs  as  he  hangs  upon  her  beauteous  form. 
Careless  uid  cold  he  views  the  beauteous  mind. 
For  virtue,  bliss,  eternity  designed. 
<  Banish,  mv  fiiir,'  he  cries,  *  those  studious  looks. 
Oh!  what  should  beauty  learn  fi-om  crabbed  books! 
Sweetly  to  speak,  and  sweetly  smile,  be  thine! 
Beware,  nor  change  that  dimple  to  a  line{* 
Well  pleased  she  hears,  vain  triumph  lights  her  eyes; 
Well  pleased,  in  prattle  and  in  smiles  complies. 
But  eyes,  alas!  grow  dim,  and  roses  fade. 
And  man  contemns  the  trifler  he  has  made; 
The  glass  reversed,  by  magic  power  of  spleen, 
A  wrinkled  idiot  now  the  fair  is  seen; 
Then  with  the  sex  his  headlong  rage  must  cope. 
And  stab  with  Juvenal,  or  sting  with  Pope." 
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But,  while  we  praise  this  work,  as  well  adapted  to  the  end  proposed  by  iu  author, 
and  excepting,  in  a  few  pages,  where  party  feetingt  are  too  prominent,  commend  tho 
principles  supported,  we  cannot  pay  it  the  compliment  of  calling  it  a  very  interest- 
ing  tale.  The  adoption  of  the  epistolary  form  is,  perhaps,  one  reason  of  this  defect; 
but  we  fear  that  the  author  would  be,  in  every  shape,  in  some  degree  liable  to  th» 
charge  of  dulness,  from  those  who  are  less  disposed  than  ourseWes  to  respect  him  as 
the  champion  of  the  rights  of  woman. 

'*  Flirtation,  /n  2  voU,** — These  volumes  will  be  found  highly  interesting^ 
and  the  lesson  inculcated  in  them  important  and  valuable.  They  contain  the  differ- 
ent histories  of  two  sisters,  the  one  a/UVt,  the  other  in  character  and  conduct  what 
a  woman  ought  to  be.  With  these  are  connected  the  fortunes  of  Lord  Mowbray^ 
who,  after  doing  penance,  by  years  of  unhappiness,  for  a  youthful  ftirtaiion,  reaps 
«t  last  the  reward  of  merit  and  sincerity.  To  some  parts  of  ihe  narrative  we  should 
object,  as  wanting  in  probability,  and  to  some  of  the  characters,  as  too  darkly  colored. 

While  this  work  is  well  adapted  to  warn  against  the  course  of  conduct  delineated 
in  it,  by  showing  its  fatal  tendencies,  the  author  has  left  the  greater  part  of  his  com- 
prehensive title  without  iUusUation  or  comment.  The  flirtaUont  which  cause  the 
most  mischief  in  society,  are  not  the  acts  and  words  of  gross  impropriety,  chiefly 
specified  in  these  volumes,  but  those  little  acts  and  words,  almost  trifling  in 
themselves,  which  deceive  another,  without  too  deeply  involving  the  author;  which, 
tike  the  happy  ambiguity  of  many  French  phrases,  are  intended  to  convey  one 
meaning  to  the  object,  while  a  safe  retreat  is  provided  for  the  actor  under  another. 
Though  we  hope  at  some  fiilure  time,  to  apply,  in  our  own  pages,  soma  wholesome 
<castigation  to  this  class  ofJUrUt  of  both  sexes,  we  regret  having  been  disappointed  in 
expecting  to  find  a  useful  and  powerful  coadjutor  in  this  author. 

*«  The  well  spent  hour— IVomiVb.  1  to  9.  Botton^  Waite,  Oreene  k  Co.** 
This  little  work  is  published  in  a  series  of  numbers,  to  be  completed,  we  are  in- 
formed,* with  the  twelfth.  The  happy  art,  with  which  instruction  and  amusement 
are  blended  together,  and  adapted  to  the  youthful  mind,  in  the  parts  now  published, 
has  induced  us,  though  it  may  seem  prematurely,  thus  early  to  recommend  it  to  eve- 
ry mother  among  our  readers.  We  are  particularly  pleased  with  its  freedom  from 
one  growing  defect  in  books  published  for  the  use  of  children — we  mean  their  novel' 
like  character.  Some  recent  works  of  this  class,  will  be  found  to  contain  in  tea 
small  pages,  the  outlines  of  two  duodecimos,  with  all  the  mishaps  of  love,  till  it 
reaches  its  crisis  in  matrimony.  In  the  **  Well  Spent  Hour^"  we  find  the  true 
medium,  of  a  story  sufficiently  interesting  to  impress  the  lesson  upon  the  memory, 
with  no  unnecessary  incidents. 

The  fourth  and  eighth  numbers  we  would  mention  with  peculiar  approbation. 
The  principles,  inculcated  in  all,  deserve  to  be  implanted  in  every  mind. 


liADIES'  MAGAZINE. 
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NOVELS  AND  NOVEL  READING. 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  word  navel  was  a  charm  to 
conjure  up  evil  imaginations  with,  and  the  fathers  and 
mothers  oi  New-England  started  back  and  tuilied  pale  at 
the  sound.  At  present  there  is  scarcely  a  window  seat  or 
work  table,  that  is  not  occupied  by  three  or  four  of  those 
dapper  volumes  that  the  eye  recognises  in  a  moment  for 
the  oflkpring  of  the  novel  writing  muse.  In  truth  th^se 
compositions  have  become  a  necessary  of  life,  and  as  reff- 
ularfy  a^  the  East  India  ship  contributes  its  boxes  and  hidf 
boxes  of  hvson  and  souchong  to  furnish  forth  our  tea  tables, 
BO  regularly  the  London  and  Liverpool  pack^s  import 
some  scores  of  new  novels  for  our  mental  refreshment  ;-^ 
to  say  nothing  of  domestic  productions,  which  some  pat* 
riotic  people  stoutly  maintain  to  be  full  equal  to  the  foreign. 

It  is  a  cnanse  for  the  better.  I  do  not  believe  tha(t  edu- 
cation, of  which  men  talk  so  much,  can  essentisdiy  change 
the  world  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  If,  as  Milton  tells 
vs,  the  Creator,  at  the  Fall,  gave  it  in  charge  to  his  angels, 

to  turn  ucance. 
The  polls  of  earth,  twice  ten  degrees  or  more 
From  Um  lon'f  axel- 
think  you  the  labor  of  mortal  man  can  rectify  the  obliqui- 
ty  }  and  is  it  not  easier  to  remedy  physical  than  moral  evil? 
But  whatever  may  be  the  connexion  between  letters  and 
moral  purity,  they  certainly  open  a  never  £uling  source 
of  innocent  gratification.     Who  has  not  felt  the  healing 
influences  of  a  good  novel,  when  ^^the  whole  heart  has 
been  sick,  the  whole  head  sore  ?"    And  how  many  men, 
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had  they  known,  of  this  mental  cordial,  would  never  have 
sought  relief  in  the  bottle,  at  the  hazard  of  life,  health  and 
respectability  ? 

Indeed,  of  all  written  compositions,  the  novel  is  the  most 
popular.  I  suppose,  because  the  "  cool  element  of  prose" 
IS  tile  element  of  tjio  ^neWJity^  of  jn[ei(p  ^  Wft  sU|pport 
with  labor  the  higher  flights  of  the  poet,  and"ofaA)f,  but 
sink  fondly  down  to  the  easy,  unlabored,  conversational 
style  ofthe  novel.  Besides,  the  higher  poets  choose  sub- 
jects in  which'  the  generaKty  of  ttie'n  feel  'little  uoncem^ 
an^  the  loftiness  of  the  heroic  theme,  if  it  adds  dignity^, 
diminishes  interest,  while  compositions  essentially  didac- 
tic, how  artfully  soever  the  writer  may  conceal  the  bar- 
renness of  his  suliject,  must  Sometimes  b^etray  tfi6ir  inherent 
^ul^ess.; .  But  the  novelist.  ent*s  the  wi4e.  and  fruitful 
fields  oif  djom^e^tic  and  social  life;  he  touches  sometimes, 
indeed,  the  biffher  passions  and  emotions,  but  his  chief 
power  lies  in  the  developement  of  tbo^e  lesser  and  rver- 
«cting' motives  which  direct  our  daily  conduct,  so  that 
•our  usual,  every  day  feelings,  become  the  "' responsive 
«trit9gs  of  his  minstrelsy."  It  is  true  that  many  of  the 
later  novelists  have  shown  mvich  antiquarian  and  local 
Iui0Wledge>,-<-some  taste  and^  more  iuiagimition,  in  the 
illqstratipi^pf.ix^anners;  but  after  all,  this  i^  r:ither  color- 
jlpg.th&nsubstanQey  and  for  the  Arm  out  Hue,  the  jiidirious 
light  sh^de^,  fpr  every  thing  that  gives  life  and  spirit  and 
motion,  to  the  picture,  we  must  look  to  the  pencil  ofthe 
artist,  who^  has  successfully  studied  the  Imnian  heurt.  And 
All  the  good  influepces  on  the  mind,,  the  heart,  apd  the  feel- 
ings, which  the  poet  can  exert,  the  novelist  can  exercise 
with  a  power  more  universal  and  prevailing,  in  proportion 
as  his  works  are  more  universally  read  and  admired. 

But  men  of  perverted  taste  and  morals  have  ever  abound- 
ed, who  have  been  ready  and  willing  to  give  up  their  pages 
for  vice  and  folly,  to  keep  "leets  and  lawdayv"  in;  and  why 
ahould  >we  expect  that  Jiovd  writing,  the  niost  p,op;ular  of 
compositions,  should  remain  unabused,  when  bad  men  have 
made  the  obscure  details  of  grammar  and  philology,  the 
grave  speculations  .of  science,  even  religion  itself,  the  ve- 
hicles of  their*  fiilse  sophisms,  and  loose  morality  ?  ' 

r  So  little  knows  any  to  vaNie  right 
:>      '  Thtf  gdod  before  him,  but  pQrvertB  best  thing! 

To  worst  abuse— 


.lfi>9.]  Thf  Reccrd  on  tke  J\€e.  .1^7 

When  I  eulogize  .poietry  IIS  ^^a  composition  and  pat- 
tern of  the  best  and  nonorabl^^t  things,  t  ii^ould  not  be 
understood  to  recommend  the  ^itt  of  Charks.  the  second's 
time,  nor  to  extol  thie  dukiess/  of  Blackmore  or  the  ma- 
lignancy of  Byrwi,^ — and  when  I  recommend  novel  read- 
ing, I  do  not  mean  to  piraise  the  foppery  6f '  Miss  Porter, 
the  horrors  'df  Bffaturin,  or  the  vulgarity  #f  Smollet  or 
Sterne.  Yet  let  me  suggest,  not  as  an  apology  for  those 
who  write,  but  as  a  warning  to  all  who  read,  that  evil 
passions  and  evil  inclinations'  are  much  more  dangerous 
than  evil  books.  TJie  sen^ual^  will  extract  poison  from 
the  purest  page,  th^  modest  can  blush  without  being  cor- 
rupted. 

Nor  when  I  recommend  i^Fvels,  do  I  recommend  them 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else.  Novel  reading  is  a 
luxury,  and  like  every  oth6r  luxury,  ought  to  be  temper- 
ately indulged  in.  The  philosopher,  who  was  so  intent 
on  his  mental  calculations^  that  be  took  the  finger  of  the 
lady  who  sat  next  him  for  a  tobacco  stopper,  and  the  girl 
whose  head  is  so  filled  with  "  gay  romance,''  that  she  goes 
with  her  shoes  slipshod,  her  gown  jtorn,  and  her  hair  hanging 
about  her  ears,  are  equally  m  fault ;  both  have  forgotten 
the  great  rule  ne  quid  nimis ; — both  have  transgressed  that 
gol&n  mean,  which  is  tJike  to  be  aimed  at  in  things  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  oui^  estates,  our  manners,  our  morab, 
our  religion.  ' 

*   COLIMETIS. 


THE  ITECORO  ON  THB  TREB« 

Yet,  I  Mil  fthiiifi^ — butstiU  the  tre{t  re^UQt ,  .- 
At  grees  tii4.heaiiltitil  «•  vvjhea  itf  ahadey 
Screeonif  froi  nrauMr  liesCtp  tke  fr^tk  aoft  ft.9^. 
With  tufts  ofine«Aii4'ibew«»d  violet  nixed^,   , 
I  deemc&l  th»  tnreetest  4|)0t  the  earth  <H)lktitiDCf|. 
'Twas  here  my  duMkK  fUDbohi  oft  were  played ; 
*Twa8  here  my  yoitfMil  rmonn  brightett  carne^ 
'Twas  here  my  spirit  felt  devotion's  power, 
And  franed  its  first  fpontaneops  prayer  to  heaven: 
Tin  then  the  orison  vy  mother  taught. 
When  o'er  n^  pillow  b«At  ah^  kissed  my  cheek; 
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'   And  biwle  me  ilcjbp,  bt  Qoi  wottM  wileli^li*  rwt 
Of  thoM  who  cAlIM  hin  <«  FfttheP*  in  ^ebr  beutt. 
Wall  all  th«  adoratbn  I  hid  paid, 
O,  why  do  hMTeftly  ▼inons  frtan  the  mbd 
?■■  like  the  rainbew  mifta  thn^  wraath  Moond 
And  gild  with  beauty  the  miaahafen  rockl 
^yikile  like  that  rock  when  ahivered  by  the  atarm,. 
The  firagmenta  of  our  worldly  achemea  muat  liia 
Athwart  our  path,  and  every  atep  be  pained 
With  feara  or  dread,  wHh  aorrow  or  remocae.     . 
Miranda,  can  thine  image  aorrow  wakel 
Aa  atrirea  the  ancharlte  to  pwehaae  heaTen, 
I  atroTe  thy  amile  of  tendemeaiito  win  ; 
And  I  did  win  it,  and  beneath  thia  tree 
We  pledged  our  mutna^th.— I  aee  her  now» 
The  amile  and  tear  upon  her  bluahing  cheek* 
Like  light  and  dew  upon  the  aummer  roae, 
When  here  the  record  of  our  namea  I  abowed,^ 
Deep  canred  upon  the  tree ;— and  then  ahe  aaid. 
In  thoae  aoft,  tremuloua  tonea  which  naught  but  love 
Can  teach  the  human  voice— *«The  heart  alone 
Keepa  recorda  undefkeed.*'    And  then  ahe  paua^ly 
And  raiaed  her  timid  eyea  and  met  my  gase  ; 
I  Towed  fidelity  and  ahe  beliered ! 
Twaa  then,  aanew,  the  aeaaon  of  bright  fiowera. 
And  tfaua  the  aun'a  Uat  beama  their  radiance  flung» 
Gilding  the  peak  of  yonder  alpine  hill; 
And  mellowed  by  the  diatance  and  the  gbw. 
The  rugged  ateep  look  beantifiil,  aa  fair 
Aa  did  the  world  before  me— love  waa  mine. 
And  hope's  bright  beama  ambition's  aummit  crowned; 
—I  gained  it— there  wee  naught  but  barrenneaa ! 
And  then,  Miranda,  I  remembered  thee;— 
Remembered,  did  I  aayl    I  ne'er  forgot— 
But  man,  amid  the  bustling  world,  caata  off 
The  chorda  of  tendernesa  that  bind  hia  aoul 
While  dwelling  in  the  calm  domeatie  acene: 
Home  ia  the  aphere  •f  conataney  and  truth. 
And  peace,  ambitiou*B  vetaiiea  never  knew» 
But  peHbct  peace  makea  not  her  goda  of  day; 
And  home,  the  bleaaed  Eiden  of  our  earth. 
May  feel  a  blight  npon^  ita  fidrest  flowers* 
The  waatlng  blight  ofnnreqittted  love. 
And  thus,  my  gentle  one,  thy  heart  waa  broke  ! 
They  tell  me  thou  did'st  part  in  peaceAihieas — 
Thy  SaTiour's  arm  beneath  thee,  and  Hia  amile 
So  lighting  the  dark  paatage  to  the  grave. 


leaS.j  dkd}ohi$  of  <i^m«Heun€haf^  Uf 

That  then*  who  i^it  a«t  dare  to  Umd  «)mie»  ; 
Wbei»  nifhC'wiui  o/er  the  worUH  a  well  kooigro'path,, 
filtered  the  rale  of  death  with  soagt  of  joy. 
Religion  tntuaphf  when  it^  ibUowera  die.    . 
Peath  holds  the  mighty  Tallnnan  that  shows 
Th^  human  heart,  and  seals  man*s  character. 
And  thoo»  my  love,  art  sealed  a  ckild  of  hearen. 
And  angels  welcomed  thee,  and  thou  hast  seen 
Hie  glory  of  His  tight  who  made  the  snn, 
And  still  life's  darkened,  desert  roaad  me  <epread4  ! 
But  weeping  while  this  record  I  peruse, 
Wdere  thy  dear  name  is  yet  with  mine  ooiyoined. 
One  hope,  with  seraph  lustre  beams  afar» 
Like  the  blest  star  that  guides  the  wanderer  home. 
The  hope  that  we  may  meet. — My  souls  first  prayer. 
The  morning  incense  of  my  life  arose. 
When  here  I  bowed  the  knee ! — Give  to  the  world 
The  heart  and  soul  and  strength — there's  no  reward. 
Save  barren  pi'omises,  or  bitter  bread- 
But  all  the  hours  we  dedicate  to  God 
Bear  golden  fruit.    The  multitude  ha?e  bowed. 
And  watched  my  smile,  and  listening  senates  hung 
Upon  my  eloquence,  and  thundered  praise. 
T'was  grand  !— tis  nothing  !^But  that  broken  prayer 
Comes  o'er  my  spirit  like  a  heavenly  balm 
My  bleeding  heart  to  heal. — A  still  small  voice 
Seems  whispering— "Faith  and  prayer  can  bear  thee  up. 
And  many  mansions  are  prepared  above, 
AQd  harps  of  angels  hail  the  Penitent." 

CORNELIA. 


SKETCHES  OF  AMERICAN  CHARACTER, 

NO.  IT. 
THB  SOIJ>IER  OF  THE  BEYOLUTION. 

**  Old  men  forget;  yet  %11  shall  not  be  IhUftt, 
«  But  they'll  remember  with  advantages, 
'*  The  feats  they"  did  that  day." 

Almost  eveify  loan,  who  is  advanced  in  years,  has^  in  his 
past  Ufe^  some  piurticular  period  which  is  remembered  with 
peculiar,  interest.     The  circumstances  connected  with  that 

eri<]|4jure.trefti|ur^din  the  memory,  often  repeated,  and  but 
IT  i^cs.of .  conversation  can  be  introduced  without  fur- 
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^^Yes)  and  we  obtained  it,''  replied  the  old  gentleman, 
briskly  sitting  upright  in  his  chair;  "  and  the  country  is  now 
joying  the  reward  of  our  labors  and  sufferings.  Those 
were  dark  days,"  he  continued,  with  the  air  of  one  who  is 
endeavoring  to  recal  ideas  of  scenes,  and  feelings  long  past, 
and  almost  forgotten.  ^^  Dark  days  and  penlous  times  foi^ 
America,  Mr.  Freeman; — and  the  events  of  that  period  can- 
not be  too  often  related  to  the  rising  generation." 

He  paused,  and  seemed  gathering  strength  and  breath  for 
a  long  narangue,  and  the  young  people  expected  the  history 
of  his  three  campaigns.  Horace  Freeman  had  heard  the 
whole  just  six  times  over,  and  Maria  at  least  sixty — ^but  she 
was  never  tired  of  listening  to  her  grandfather,  and  Horace, 
if  he  might  but  look  on'her,  could  listen  very  patiently. 

It  is  probable  the  old  gentleman  noticed  the  glances  in- 
terchanged by  the  lovers,  and  that  thev  recalled  forcibly 
to  his  mind  some  passages  in  his  early  life — at  least  it  might 
have  been  so  inferred,  as  the  circumstances  he  proceeded  to 
narrate,  he  had  never  before  been  heard  to  mention. 

Captain  Blake  resumed — "  It  is  easy  for  you  young  men 
to  imagine  the  deeds  of  valor  you  should  have  performed, 
had  you  lived  in  the  days  that  tried  men's  souls — ^but  it  is  not 
in  the  battle  that  the  heart  or  courage  is  most  severely  tested. 
Indeed  there  are  but  few  men  who  feel  any  fear  to  fi^ht 
when  once  the  engagement  has  begun;  'tis  the  anticipation 
^  of  the  combat  that  makes  coward,  and  sometimes  brave 
men  tremble.  But  the  most  painful  moment  of  a  soldier's 
life,  at  least  of  those  who  have  a  dear  home  and  kind 
friends,  is  when  they  part  from  them.  I  said  the  expedition 
under  General  Starke  was  the  first  I  joined.  When  the 
news  of  the  Lexington  Battle  arrived,  I  was  eager  to  be  a 
soldier — but  my  father  objected.  *'  No,  my  son,"  he  said, 
^^  you  are  not  yet  arrived  at*  your  full  strength^  and  the 
country  requires  the  assistance  of  men,  I  will  go."  And  lie 
went,  and  fought  at  Bunker  Hill — and  in  the  retreat  across 
Charlestown  neck  he  was  wounded  by  a  cannon  ball  from  the 
British  man  of  war.  The  ball  shattered  his  ri^^ht  knee,  and 
amputation  was  found  necessary.  It  was  some  tmie  before  he 
could  be  brought  home,  and  he  never  recovered  his  former 
health.  My  father  was  a  poor,  but  a  very  respectable  man; 
for  in  those  days  the  display  of  wealth  was  not  necessary  to 
make  a  man  respected.     Good  sense,  industry,  economy 
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and  piety  were  passports  to  the  best  society  among  the  de- 
scendants of  the  pilgrims.     My   father  possessed  all  these 
requisites;  and,  moreover,  his  reputation  for  personal  cour- 
age and  tried  patriotism  was  firmly  established, — for  who 
couid  doubt  either,  when  his  harangues,  justifying  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  and  condemning  the  British  ministry, 
were  always  followed  by  a  vivid  description  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  battle,  and  the  pain  he  endured  from  his  wound,  the 
whole  closed  by  the  solemn  declaration,  that  his  greatest 
anxiety  and  distress,  daring  the  whole  oj^eration  on  his  limb, 
arose  from  the  conviction  that  he  was,  for  the  future,  inca- 
pacitated from  taking  an  active  part  in  defending  the  liberty 
of  his  country.     My  father  had  one  enemy  and  opponent. 
This  was  a   man  by  the  name  of  Saunders,  our  nearest 
neighbor.     They  moved  into  the  wilderness  tbgether,  and 
it    might  have  been  exi^ected  that  mutual  hardships  would 
have  made  them  mutual  .friends.     But,  in  the  first  place, 
there  was  no  similarity  of  mind  or  temi)er  between  them — 
and  in  the  second  place,  Saunders  married  a  rich  wife ; 
giving  him  an  advantage  in  point  of  property,  which  he 
vr9M  very  fond  of  displaying.     My  fattier,  though  various 
untoward  accidents  kept  him  poor,  was  nevertheless  proud, 
and  knew  his  own  abilities  were  far  superior  to  those  of 
bis  neighbor ;    and  so,  the  more  ostentatiously  Saunders 
displayed  his  wealth,  the  more  contemptuously  my  father 
treated  his  opinions.     There  was  scarcely  a  point  on  which 
they  agreed;  and  when  the  troubles  between  Great  Britnin 
and  the  Colonies  commenced,  they  immediately  took  dif- 
ferent sides;  my  father  was  a  flamiirg  whig,  and  it  was 
perhaps  as  much  to  avoid  being  termed  a  follower  of  his, 
for  my  father  always  took  the  lead  in  town  meetings — ,as 
from  principle,   that    Saunders  declared  himself  for  the 
government. 

ft  would  be  a  curious'inqniry  to  trace  the  operation 
of  the  causes  that  have  contributed  to  establish  those 
principles,  which  men  often  boast  of  having  adopted 
fl^lcly  from  a  conviction  of  their  truth  and  usefulness. 
How  much  of  personal  convenience,  of  private  pique,  of 
selfishness,  envy,  anger  or  ambition,  would  be  found  to  min- 
gle in  the  motives  of  the  patriot  and  the  politiclaTi!  But 
this  we  will  not  now  discuss.  My  father  was  a  firm  friend 
of  his  country,  and   a   fervent  christian;  but  he  had,  like 
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other  good  men,  his  infirmities  ;  and  among  them,  per- 
haps none  was  more  conspicuous  than  a  persevering  habit 
of  advancing  his^own  sentiments  on  almost  every  occasioii, 
and  a  dogmatical  obstinacy  in  defending  them.  And  he 
availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  advantage  which  the 
popularity  of  his  own  opinions  gave  him  over  his  adver- 
sary. Though  I  embraced  with  enthusiasm  my  father's 
political  sentiments,  yet  one  reason  made  me  regret,  very 
much,  the  animosity  that  seemed  every  day  more  bitter, 
between  him  and  Mr.  Saunders.  There  was  a  fair  girl  in 
the  case,  and  I  was  just  at  the  age  when  the  affections  of 
the  heart  are  most  warm  and  romantic.  Mary  Saunders 
was  not  an  extraordinary  beauty:  I  have  seen  fairer  girls 
than  she  ;  but  I  never  saw  one  whose  expression  of  coun- 
tenance was  more  indicative  of  purity  of  mind  and  sweet- 
ness of  temper.  But  you  can  judge  for  yourself,  Mr. 
Freeman,  for  Maria  here  is  her.  very  image — all  but  the 
eyes.  Mary  Saunders  had  black  eyes  ;  and  black  is,  in 
my  opinion,  much  the  handsomest  color  for  the  eye,  and 
generally  the  most  expressive.  Maria's  eyes,  you  see,  are 
blue — do,  my  love,  look  up — ^but  their  expression  is  very 
much  lik^  her  grandmother's  eyes." 

Horace  Freeman  was  doubtless  very  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining,  and  that  too  by  the  permission  of 
her  guardian,  the  eyes  of  the  girl  he  adored  ;  but  her  con- 
fusion and  blushes  admonished  him  that  the  indulgence 
of  his. passion  was  fraught  with  pain  to  the  object  of  his 
affection,  and  he  endeavored  to  change  the  conversation 
to  the  subject  of  the  battle  of  Bennington. 

**  You  observed^  you  accompanied  General  Stark,"  [said 
he  to  the  old  man  ;  ^^  were  you  present  when  the  tories 
under  Baum  were  defeated  ?" 

"  Was  I  .^"  returned  the  old  gentleman,  his  eyes  flasliing 
with  the  keenness  of  youthful  ardor — ''  I  guess  1  was,  and 
I  believe  I  have  told  you  the  whole  story;  nevertheless  I 
will  detail  it  again,  some  time,  as  I  find  you  like  to  hear  - 
such  accounts,  as  indeed  all  sensible  youn^  mendo;.^but 
now  I  was  intending  more  particularly  to  tell  my  own  feel- 
ings and  views  when  I  first  left  home  ;  accounts  of  battles 
are  quite  common,  but  we  seldom  read  or  hear  a  descripr 
tion  of  that  warfare  of  mind  which  every  soldier  must  un- 
dergo when  he,  for  the  first  time,  girds  himself  and  goes 
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fordi  to  fight.  I  Aiid  I  loved  Mary  Saunders,  and  she  re- 
turned my  afieciion  ;  but  the  difficulties,  every  day  increas- 
ing, between  our  families,  threatened  to  prevent  our  inter- 
course. Mr.  Saunders  was  the  first  to  object,  and  he  inti- 
mated that  my  father  encouraged  the  match,  notwithstand- 
ing his  pretended  aversion  to  tories,  because  he  thought  it 
advantageous.  This  accusation  kindled  my  father's  anger 
to  a  hi^  degree,  for  nothing  roused  his  spirit  like  a  charge 
of  meanness — ^and  so  he  absolutely  prohibited  me  from  see- 
ing or  speaking  to  Marv,  or  corresponding  with  her  in  any 
nuumer.  How  absurdly  our  passions  are  oflen  allowed  to 
control  our  reason  and  judgment,  and  even  our  inclination. 
At  the  time  when  Mary  and  I  were  thus  positively  forbid- 
den to  meet,  had  our  fathers  spoken  their  real  sentiments,  I 
am  persuaded  they  would  both  of  them  have  approved  our 
affection  for  each  other.  I  was  always  a  favorite  with  Mr. 
Saunders,  and  as  Mary  was  an  only  child,  and  had  no  com- 
panion at  home,  she  had  passed  much  of  her  time  with  my 
sisters,. and  my  parents  had  seemed  equally  fond  of  her  as 
of  their  own  daughters.  But  now  all  intercourse  between 
tbe  families  was  annihilated,  and  for  us  to  have  met,  would 
have  been  considered  a  great  crime. 

Party  spirit  was  then,  and  always  will  be,  wherever  in- 
dulged, the  bane  of  society  and  good  neighborhood.  But 
the  jpeculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  whigs  were  placed 
justified,  ii^some  measure,  the  asperity  they  cherished  against 
all  denominated  tories.  There  are  some  nowadajrs  that 
-wrrite  histories  of  that  war,  and  pretend  to  describe  the 
feelings  and  spirit  that  then  pervaded  America,  but  this 
c^annot  be  done.  There  was  at  that  time  agitation  in  the 
minds  of  men  which  words  can  never  describe.  The  un- 
«:ertahity  that  hunj^  over  the  destiny  of  our  coimtry,  the 
exertions  and  sacrifices  that  all  good  patriots  felt  must  be 
made  before  success  could  be  hpped  for — the  possibility  of 
a  fSodlure,  and  a  dread  of  the  consequences  that  must  ensue, 
all  these  thoughts  pressed  on  the  soul,  filling  it  with  an  in- 
describable anxiety  and  gloom.  But  though  there  was, 
.sometimes,  in  the  mind  of  the  firmest  and  most  determined 
patriot,  doubt,  there  was  seldom  dismay.  He  considered 
the  principles  for  which  he  contended  so  important,  and  the 
prize  so  glorious,  that  even  though  assured  that  he  could 
not  have  succeeded,  he  would  not  have  yielded.     "  Give 
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ine  liberty  or  give  mc  death  P'  was  not  the  motto  of  PM« 
rick  Henry  omy,«-^hoir«and8  of  our  citizens  subscribed  ta 
the  same  sentiment.  I  remember  trhen  the  news  of  the 
approach  of  Burgoyne's  army,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
Americans  from  Ticonderoga,  reached  as.  We  were  at  din- 
ner when  a  messenger,  sent  by  General  St.  Clair,  to  rouse 
the  inhabitants  of  New-Hampshire  to  come  to  the  a^tistance 
of  the  retreating  army,  entered  onr  house  abruptly,  with- 
out even  the  ceremony  of  rapping  at  the  door.  The  dres  of 
^ef  man  showed  him  to  be  a  soldier,  -and  his  countenaitoe 
'displayed  such  deep  concern,  that  my  father  seemed  instant* 
ly  to  guess  his  errand.  He  dropped  his  knife  and  fork, 
and  turning  his  chair  so  as  to  face  the  messenger,  demand- 
ed his  news.  I  was  always  something  of  a  physio^omist, 
and  while  the  mftn  related  theidisasters  that  had  befiulen  our 
troops,  and  described  the  numbers  and  appearance  of  the 
British  army,  I  watched  my  father^s  features,  and  nerer  did 
I  sec  such  an  expression  as  his  then  displayed.  During  the 
first  part  of  the  recital  there  was  an  eagerness,  an  agitation, 
a  quivering  of  the  lips  and  eyelids,  that  showed  the  deep, 
even  painful  sympathy  he  felt  for  the  embarrassments  of  the 
American  general — ^but  when  the  royal  commander  was 
named,  his  brow  instantly  contracted,  his  eye  dilated, 
every  muscle  of  his  face  grew  rigid  as  with  determined  re- 
solve, and  the  stern  expression  of  his  featui'es  seemed  bid- 
ding defiance  to  the  whole  British  army.  At  length,  while 
the  man  was  proceeding  to  describe  the  proud  array  of  the 
invading  foe,  and  the  number  of  the  Indian  allidi,  my  fe- 
ther  suddenly  struck  his  clenched  hand  on  the  table,  with  a 
force  and  clatter  that  made  all  the  children  instantly  start 
from  their  seats,  while  he  exclaimed — **  O  !  if  it  had  only 
)>een  God's  will  that  I  should  have  kept  my  leg,  I  would 
€Oon  l>e  on  the  ground  and  show  them  red  coats  the  metal 
of  a  Yankee.''  I  caught  his  eye  as  he  ceased,  and  there  was 
an  ijustant  change  in  his  countenance.  I  presume  he  notic- 
ed the  i^agerness  of  my  look,  for  there  was  nothing  on 
earth,  ex^pt  to  Fce  Mary,  that  I  then  longed  so  much  to  do 
as  to  hccowd  a  soldier.  This  my  father  hiad  never  appeared- 
willing  to  permit.  He  could  face  danger  without  shrinking, 
but  he  trcmbJ^  for  me.  I  urged  my  wishes  to  go.  He 
appeared  for  a  feyr  foments  irresolute — drew  his  hand  twice 
;3crQb'S  his  forehead,  and  then  calmly  said — "  My  son,  you 
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xnfty  go.  Tlie  crisis  demands  the  sacrifice  of  aU  selfish  and 
private  feelings  on  the  part  of  Americans — You  shall  gov" 

To  know  the  whole  merit  of  the  sacrifice  my  father  then 
made,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  that  I  was  the  eldest  of 
eleven  children,  all  girls,  excepting  myself  and  the  youngest 
babe.  My  father  wa*  not  able  to  do  any  labor— it  was 
in  the  month  of  July,  when  the  farmer  has,  necessarily, 
so  nmcii  bunness  on  his  hands,  and  yet  I  am  persuade 
there  was  not  one  self-interested  motive,  excepting  his  fears 
of  the  danger  to  which  I  would  be  exposed,  that  cavuttd 
his  hesitation. 

It  n  iropoasiMe,  in  these  days  of  peace  and  plenty,  to 
estimate  truly  the  generous,  devoted,  self-denying  spirit  that 
was  exhibited  during  the  revolution.  The  tlurst  for  private 
gain,  that  is  now  so  engrossing,  was  then  a  feeble  passion, 
compared  with  the  ardor  to  promote  the  public  gopd  ;  .and 
the  nnal  success  of  our  arms  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
virtue  and  patriotism  of  the  people.  We  had,  to  be  sure, 
a  commander  worthy  of  our  canse  and  country,  one  un* 
doubtedly  designed  and  prepared  by  heaven  for  the  task 
he  performed — ^but  then,  his  powers  and  those  of  the  Con- 
ffress  were  so  limited,  he  never  would  have  succeeded,  but 
for  the  zedous  and  spontaneous  co-operation  of  our  citizens. 
But  I  am  wandering  from  the  subject  of  my  own  feelings," 
he  continued,  smiling,  ^<  as  indeed  I  am  very  apt  to  do 
whenever  I  begin  to  think,  or  speak  of  the  public  excite- 
ment. But  to  comprehend  rightly  an  old  man's  story,  you 
must  allow  him  to  tell  it  in  his  own  way.  Often  when  he  ap- 
pears to  wander  the  most  widely  from  his  purpose,  it  is  not 
that  he  forgets  it,  but  because  so  many  circumstances,  which 
he  thinks  important,  connected  with  the  event  he  would 
relate,  press  on  his  mind,  that  he  fears  you  will  not  get  a 
right  understanding  of  his  subject,  unless  he  relates  all 
those  circumstances.  It  is  not  so  often  from  loss  of  memo* 
ry  that  the  aged  are  garrulous,  as  from  remembering  too 
much. 

It  was  settled  I  should  depart  next  morning,  and  all  was 
bustle  to  prepare  me  for  the  expedition. 

My  father  would  himself  inspect  and  arrange  mv  military 
equipments.  I  had  an  excellent  rifle,  and  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  powder,  but  no  bullets — ^but  that  deficiency  was 
soon  supplied.     My  mother  tendered  her  pewter  basons, 
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and  we  manufactured  a  suAcient 'quantity  of  skot  ta  kilia 
whole   regiment.      My  mother  also    packed   among   my 
clothes  a  huffe  roll  of  linen,  for  bandages,  remarking  asrfie 
did  so,  that  she  hoped  i  would  not  need  it,  but  I  might  per* 
haps  have  it  in  my  power  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  some  poor 
creature.     At  that  tmie  the  soldier  had  often  to  carry  aoout 
him  his  hospitiJ,  as  well  as  magazine.     During  all  ilw  my 
parents  neither  shed  a  tear  nor  uttered  a  despondii^  wprd  ; 
they  even  reproved  my  sisters  for  weeing,  saying,  duU 
fears  should  be  reserved  for  the  dead — that  they  ouffht  la 
rejoice  they  had  a  brother  capable  and  willing  to  ckfenc} 
his  country  and  fsimily  from  the  ruthless  savages  ;  and  that 
God  would  not  sufier  the  injustice  of  their  oppressors  long 
to  triumph,  if  every  American  did  his  duty.     In  the  mean 
time,  my  own  mind  was  suffering  a  severe  conflict.     I  did 
not  fear  the  battle — ^I  longed  to  engage  in  the  fight ;  but 
there  was  something  in   this  preparation  for  wounds  and 
death,  that  could  not  but  be  somewhat  af^utllrng  to  one  who 
had  always  lived  in  the  security  and  shdter  of  home.     I  re- 
flected on  the  possibility  that  I  might  never  see  that  home 
a^in.     All  the  kindness  and  affection  of  my  parents  and 
sisters,  came  fresh  to  my  mind.     The  happy  circle  we  had 
always  formed  around  the  fireside   would  be  broken,  and 
I  knew  there  would  be  mourning  for  me.     But  there  was 
one  who  I  thought  would  weep   bitter  tears.     I  had  not 
seen  Mary,  excepting  at  church,  for  more  than  six  months  ; 
but  I   gathered   from  the  expression   of  her  countenance, 
that  her  regard  for  me  was  unaltered.     She  had  doubtless 
flufiered  more  from  the  separation  than  I.     Women  are 
more  constant  in  their  attachments  than  men,  and  they  have 
fewer   employments   and  resources  to  vary  the   current 
of  their  thoughts,  and  a  disappointment  of  the  heart  is  to 
them  a  constantly   corroding  sorrow.     Mary  had  grown 
very  pale  and  thin,  and  when  I  gazed  on  her  as  she  joined 
in  singing  the  praises  of  God,   I  had  often  felt  as  if  she 
must  soon  be  transferred  to  a  happier  world.     And  I  had 
sometimes  taxed  my  father  with  cruelty  and  injustice,  in 
separating  us,  though,   at  the  same  time,  I  respected  the 
high  minded  integrity  that  dictated  the  command  ;   but  I 
had  never  thought  of  disobeying  him.     He  had  in  his  look 
and  manner,  that  kind  of  authority  which  seems  to^be  dele- 
gated from  heaven,  and  which  will  not  brook  to  be  disre- 
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gurded  ;  such  at  ^re  may  imagine  dittinguished  the  patri- 
archs. Our  pilgrim  ancestors  possessed  this  domestic  au- 
tlMrity  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  their  descendants 
for  sereral  generations  inherited  it,  though  less  dignifi- 
>ed---4iyt  it  now  seems  to  be  nearly  extinct.  Whether  it  was 
OB  the  whole,  more  favorable  to  human  improvement  in 
wine  and  happiness,  than  the  present  reatoning  manner  of 
iamilY  government,  is  a  question  I  have  never  seen  decided. 
I  wim  some  one  qnalified  for  the  task  would  give  us  their 
opiiiion  on.  the  subject.  But  to  return  to  Mary,  from 
wnom  my  thoughts  then  seldom  wandered.  I  could  not 
mdiirtt  the  idea  of  leaving  home  without  seeing  her.  I 
went  to  my  father — I  trembled  in  every  joint,  and  the 
sweat  started  in  large  drops  on  my  forehead,  but  neverthe- 
lesB  I  retained  sufficient  firmness  to  tell  him  I  must  and 
would  see  Mary  ;  that  I  wished  for  his  consent  to  visit  her, 
and  that  perhaps  it  was  the  last  request  I  should  ever  make 
him  ;  ana  then  I  added,  that  if  I  lived  to  return,  I  would 
still  be  9$  obedient  to  his  commands,  as  I  had  hitherto  been. 
How  I  summoned  sufficient  courage  to  tell  him  so  much, 
was  afterwards  to  me  a  matter  of  astonishment;  it  might  be 
that  I  felt  rather  more  boldness  from  knowing  I^was  soon  to 
be  a  soldier. 

I  believe  mv  father's  first  impulse  was  to  rebuke  and  re- 
fuse me,  for  he  assumed  one  of  his  stem  looks  that  always 
quelled  all  opposition^ — but  luckily  for  us  both,  he  looked 
in  my  face,  and  I  expect  he  became  sensible  I  was  not  in  a 
state  to  b^  rebuke  or  disappointment.  His  first  words 
were,  **  Do  you  wish  to  be  friends  with  the  enemies  of 
your  country,  with  traitors  ?" 

I  said,  no — but  that  Mary  was  not  an  enemy  of  he? 
country. 

"  But  her  father  is,"  he  renlied,  "and  children  do  adopt, 
indeed  they  ought  to  adopt,  the  opinions  of  their  parents.'' 

"Not  if  they  think  that  opinion  wrong,"  said  I.  "  And 
I  have  told  you  before  that  Mary  did  not  approve  her  fa- 
ther's sentiments,  and  that  she  ought  not  to  be  judged  and 
condemned  on  his  account," 

"  I  know,"  he  replied,  "  that  you  think. favorably  of  her. 
At  your  age  this  is  not  strange,  but  remember,  that  though  I 
do  not  forbid  your  seeing  her,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  I  warn 
you  of  the  consequences.     The  path  of  duty  is  now  plain 
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before  you  ;  it  is  to  light  manfully  for  liberty  and  independ- 
•ence.  You  seem  to  have  such  strength  and  courage  given 
vou,  as  we  may  hope  will  bear  you  up  ;  but  if  you  join 
hands  with  those  who  are  wishing  to  riot  in  the  blood  of 
their  country,  you  will  probably  be  forsaken  by  Him  who 
is  the  God  of  battles."       ^  .  /^ 

There  was  in  my  father^s  ifianner  a  fi4bmnity  that  awed 
me,  but  still  his  prophetic  warning  had  no  effect  to  deter  me 
from  my  purpose  of  seeing  Mary.     I  knew  what  my  father 
would  not  credit,  that  she  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of 
her  country,  though  the  mildness  and  modesty  of  her  dis- 
position, and   respect  for  her  parent,  restrained  her  from 
openly  expressing  her  sentiments.     Indeed,  it  is  worthy  of 
notice   that  during  the  whole  war,  the  American  women 
were   almost   universally   patriots  ;  and  they  encountered 
their  full  share  of  privation  and  suffering,  and  that  too  with 
a  cheerfulness  and  fortitude  that  often  infused  courage  and 
vigor   into   the  hearts  of  the  almost  desponding  soldiery. 
And  they   not   only   submitted  to   separations  from   their 
friends  without  murmuring,  but  they  exerted  themselves 
to  provide  for  their  families  at  home,  by  performing  much 
of  the   labor  and  business  that  usually  devolves  on  the 
men.     A  volume  of  anecdotes  might  be  collected  of  the 
heroism  and  devotion  to- freedom,  manifested  by  the  ladies 
during  that  period.     There  were  wives,  and  mothers,  and 
sisters,  wlio  encouraged  and  assisted  to  prepare  for  the  bat* 
tie,   those   they   held  dearest  on  earth.     And  there  were 
maidens  who  animated  their  betrothed  lovers  for  the  fight. 
I  was  confident  Mary  was  not   deficient  in  this  generous 
self-denying  spirit,  and  I  had  no  fear  she  would  exert  her 
power  over  me  by  endeavoring  to  dissuade  me  from  going 
mto  the  army.     I  did  not  then   hesitate  a  moment  on  my 
own  account ;  but  I  had  to  procure  the  consent  of  her  fath- 
er, as  well  as  mine,  for  the  meeting.     I  wrote  to  Mr.  Saun- 
ders, and  very  respectfully  requested  permission  to  visit  his 
daughter,  stating  my  reasons,  and  that  my  father  had  con- 
sented.    I  afterwards  learnetl  it  was  that  which  made  Mr. 
Saunders  object.     He  would  agree  to  nothing  that  my  father 
approved.    He  wrote  me  a  very  cool  and  provoking  answer, 
in  which  he  took  care  to  repeat  all  the  account  of  Burgoyne^s 
success,  and  warn  me  against  joining  in  a  sinking  cause  ;  and 
he  concluded  by  declaring  he  would  not  allow  one  who  was 
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intending  to  fight  against  hk  sovereign  to  visit  at  his  hooae^ 
«nd  that  nis  daughter  entirely  agreed  with  him  in  opinion. 
I  ^as  sever  so  disappointed  in  my  life,  and  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that!  was  ever  more  angry.  The  more  so  perhaps^ 
because  my  father  seemed  to  enjoy  my  chasrin.  fdid  not 
believe  Mfary  was  thus  indifferent  about  seems  me;  but  still 
a  young  man  scarce  twenty,  and  a  lover  beside,  is  not  usut 
ally  the  most  reasonable  being  under  the  sun.  I  thoufhi 
of  a  thousand  things,  and  imagined  a  thousand  improbwle 
events.  These  were  some  of  my  fancies.  If  the  enemy 
should  succeed,  Saunders  would  doubtless  join  the  victori- 
ooB  army,  at  least,  he  would  wish  to  pay  his  complim^ents  t6 
Bargoyne;  and  he  might  tak«  Mary  with  him;  and  I  wa^ 
too  deeply  in  love  to  imagine  any  i>^rson  coyld  see  her  with 
mdifierence.  And  then  I  thought  it  probable  some  English 
officer  ^ould  admire  her,  and  succeed  in  gaining  her  hand — 
and  then  I  felt  as  if  I  could  annihilate  the  wnole  British 
host. 

While  I  was  indulffin^  in  one  of  these  paroxysms  of  feel- 
ing, a  boy  who  lived  with  Mr.  Saunders  appeared  at  the 
end  of  the  lane  leading  to  our  house.  I  knew  him  in  a  mo- 
ment, although  it  was  nearly  dark,  and  hastened  to  meet 
him.  He  brought  me  a  letter  from  Mary.  I  know  you 
expect  I  treasured  that  letter  in  my  mind,  and  remember 
it  now — and  though  it  may  sound  AitJ^er  silly  to  hear  an 
old  man  like  me,  saying  over  his  love-letters,  I  will  repeat 
it.  It  had  been  begun  with  ^^  Dear"  Samuel," — ^but  those 
ipvords  had  been  scratched  out,  though  not  so  entirely  but 
I  could  trace  them.  The  next  beginning  was — "Worthy 
Friend,  I  have  just  seen  a  letter  you  sent  m^  father,  and 
firom  what  he  has  told  me,  I  fear  you  will  think  I  am  un- 
erateful  and  have  forgotten  you.  But  this  I  never  ahall 
ao.  I  think  of  you  almost  constantly,  and  pray  that  you 
may  be  directed  in  the  path  of  duty.  I  believe  yen  arc 
now  pursuing  it.  I  feel  that  our  country  needs  aid,  and 
-wish!  could  render  it.  But  that  is  out  of  my  power;  but 
if  prayers  and  tears  could  avail  to  save  you  from  harm,  1 
would  offer  them  daily.  I  do  not  say  this  to  discourage 
you,  but  to  show  you  that  I  approve  your  determination 

to  be  a  soldier.     May  God  shield  you. Mary  Saunders. 

P.  S.     I  hope  you  will  not  forget  me.'' 
**  Such  was  the  letter,  word  for  word,"  continued  the 
old  man.     "  I  remember  it  well,  for  I  carried  it  three  years 
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in  a  little  pocket  book^  and  read  it  pretty  oftep,  as  you 
doubtless  guess.  It  was  at  the  time  a  precious  treasure,  for 
it  assured  me  of  Mary's  affection,  and  that  she  approved 
my  being  a  soldier,  and  perhaps  I  departed  with,  a  lighter 
heart  thaii  I  should  have  done  had  we  actually  met^ 

Early  the  next  morning  every  thing  was  prepared,  and 
the  family  all  attended .  wmle  my  father  made  a  most  fer- 
vent and  impressive  prayer.  I  observed  that  he  dwelt 
more  earnestly  on  the  salvation  of  his  country,  and  prayed 
more  heartily  that  the  men  who  were  going  forth  might 
have  stlrengtn  and  resolution  given  them  to  conquer  their 
proud  and  cruel  enemies^  than  he  did  that  they  might  be 
saved  from  danger  and  returned  in  safety.  When  he  conr 
duded,  he  took  my  hand;  the  pride  of  a  soldier  was  in  hi^ 
eye  as  he  glanced  over  my  military  equipments,  but  1  ob" 
served  a  moisture  there;  and  when  lie  spoke,  it  was  in  a 
sharp,  quick  tone,  as  if  he  feared  to  trust  the  expression  of 
his  feelings,  and  even  felt  ancry  with  himself  for  indulging 
them.  ^^  Sam,"  said  he,  wrmging  my  hand  as  be  spoke. 
**  Sam,  remember  your  duty.  Your  country  now  required 
your  services;  an4  next  to  your  duty  to  God,  your  coun- 
try's claims  are  sacj'ed.  Go,  and  fight  manfully  for  liberty. 
Remember  it  is.  better  to  die  free  than  live  a  slave.  Go, 
iind  God  Wess  you."  . 

^^  Samuel,"  said  my  mother,  taking  my  hand  in  both  of 
hers,  and  pressing  it  tenderly,  while  tne  tears  gushed  from 
her  eyes — I  had  not  seen  her  weep  before.  "  Samuel,  your 
father  has  toM  you  what  is  your  duty,  and  I  know  you  will 
do  it.  I  shall  pray  for  ypu,  and  if  ypu  are  hurt,  remember 
the  bondages  and  salve.  I  nave  put  some  salve  into  your 
pack,  that  is  very  excellent  for  wounds.  Heaven  keep 
you — farewell." 

V I  do  not  particularly  remember  what  my  sisters'  said, 
nor  indeed  distipctly  anything  else  that  passed,  till  1  found 
myself  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  that  overlooked  the  farm  of 
my  father,  and  part  of  th^t  belonging  to  Mr.  Saunders.  I 
paused  there,  and  looked  back  on  the  scene  I  had  left. 
The  sun  had  not  risen,  but  the  eastern  sky,  as  if  preparing 
for  his  coming,  was  kindled  up  with  those  beautiful  hues 
that  the  light  of  noonday  never  imparts.  I  saw  the  green 
woods  stretching  away  on  every  side  till  they  blended  with 
the  blue  of  the  distant  mountams.     In  those  woods  I  had 
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hunted  many  a  lime.  1  teard  the  birds  singing  their  lAorfi- 
ing  songs;  all  spoke  of  peace  except  the  shrilling  of  the  jay, 
and  that  sounded  in  my  ear  like  a  call  to  battle.  Beneath 
me  hty  the  fields  I  had  traversed  so  oftert — ^the  windings  of 
the  little  brook,  the  boundary  that  divided  the  estate  of 
ihy  fkther  from  that  of  his  tory  neighbor,  were  easily  to  be 
traced  by  the  mist  that  hung  over  it;  and  I  could  distinctly 
8Ce  the  favorite  fishing  place  where  I  had  passed  many  hap- 
py hours^  And  then  there  was  the  home  in  which  1  was 
born,  and  the  trees  in  whose  shade  I  had  so  often  played' 
with  my  sisters — and,  in  the  small  meadow,  a  seat  beneath 
an  old  elm,  where  Mary  and  I  had  often  met. 

I  saw  all  these,  and  the  recollections  they  awakened,  and 
the  thouffht  that,  in  all  probability,  I  should  never  see  that 
spot,  ana  those  objects,  and  my  dear  family,  and  Mary, 
again,  came  so  painfully  on  my  heart  that  my  fortitude  was 
overcome,  and  I  wept  and  even  sobbed  aloud.  I  was  in 
the  battle  at  Bennington — I  fought  at  Saratoga — I  was  one 
of  the  twenty  under  the  xx>mmand  of  Lieutenant  Knox  at 
the  capture  of  Stoney  Point — I  have  been  wounded,  and  a 
prisoner.  I  have  heard  bullets  whistle  as  they  fell  like  hail, 
and  seen  men  falling  around  me  like  leaves  in  autumn,  and 
I  have  been  in  want  of  a  crust  of  bread,  but  I  never  felt 
that  fear,  that  utter  despondency,  that  misgiving  of  spirit, 
which  I  endured  when  taking  my  leave  of  home." 

^'  But  you  did  return,  my  dear  6rand£EUher,"  said  Ma- 
ria, wiping  her  eyes.     ''  You  did  see  that  home  again?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  returned  to  dwell  there,  and  I 
married  Mary;  but,  it  was  after  my  constitution  was  broken 
by  fatigue  and  hardship,  and  my  arm  rendered,,  as  yo^  see, 
neariy  useless  by  a  firacture  in  the  elbow.  Nor  had  Mary 
been  exempt  from  sorrow  and  suffering.  The  chagrin  her 
lather  endured  in  being,  a»  he  wasi,  confined  to  his  farm, 
and  knowing  himself  the  object  of  suspicion,  hatred  and 
contempt  of  his  neighbors,  and  the  disappointment  he  felt 
at  the  failure  of  the  Britifi^  ftrmy,  whose  triumph  he  had 
so  confidently  predicted,  all  these  thihgs  troubled  him,  and 
finally  undermined  his  health.  He  fell  into  a  consumption; 
but  before  he  died,  he  renounced  his  tory  principles,  and 
my  father  and  he  became  reconciled,  and  he  consented  I 
should  marry  Mary.  And  so  when  I  returned  from  my 
last  campaign,  where  I  was  disabled,  by  this  wound  in  my 
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arm^  from  further  senrice.     Mary  was  the  first  to  welcome 
me.     But  0!  how  pale  and  thin  she  looked.     You  young 

rple  have  no  experience,  and  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of 
trials  we  had  endured.  But  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
thinking  our  country  woidd  be  free  and  independent;  and 
it  is  so;  and  yet  few,  in  these  days  of  peace  and  prosperity 9 
seem  to  remembw  that  their  freedom  and  privileses  were 
purchased  by  the  sweat,  and  toils,  and  blood,  of  the  old 
soldier.  Our  statesmen  seem  to  think  it  a  mighty  matter 
of  grace  to  grant  a  small  pension  to  those  men  by  whose 
labors  America  was  made  a  nation.  But  we  have  one  con- 
solation— they  cannot  rob  us  of  the  glory  of  having  fidth- 
fully  served  our  country." 


MEMORY. 


Til  sweet,  and  jrei  'tie  wtAy  that  gentle  power 

That  throwa  in  winter*i  lap  the  apring-tide  flower! 

I  lore  to  dream  efdaya  my  childhood  knew, 

When  with  the  sisfer  of  my  heart  time  flew 

On  wings  of  innocente,  of  hope  !  dear  hours, 

When  joys  sprung  up  aboot  oor  path  lihe  flowers? 

My  sister  I  how  her  sweet  looks  blessed  my  sightf 

•6he  seemed  a  creature  born^but  for  delight; 

Her  step  so  fl«e,  so  wiM  her  laughing  eye, — 

Who  would  have  thought  so  bright  a  thing  should  die  t 

I  will  not  think  of  itr--bnt  dream  again 

Of  what  she  was,— of  what  we  both  were  then. 

To  watch  the  unfledged  nurslings  in  their  nest> 
But  not  to  harm  them,  this  was  to  be  Uest ; 
Or,  sweeter  still,  to  sit  beside  the  brook 
And  con  with  her  flome  precious  story  book; 
Or,  arm  in  arm,  through  summer  woods  to  rote, 
fp  artless  interehtnge  of  childidi  tore. 

We  little  recked  the  ilb  that  circumvent 
Life's  devious  way— envy,  and  discontent. 
Falsehood,  and  fearful  strife  !— Without  alloy» 
Life  seemed  1  compound  but  of  various  joy : 
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Oar  ottlM  ware  olewer  than  the  ikiet  of  J«ne ; 
Our  tewf  were  not  ofiorrow; — but  ftiU  toon 
The  YWOBS  of  my  boyhood  paMed  away. 
And  heavily  U6'g  pain  upon  me  lay;     . 
And  now,  'tit  iweet,  though  sad,  alone  to  lie 
Within  the  antumn  moon's  unclouded  eye. 
While  memory  renders  back  the  pearls  of  cost 
That  else  in  Times  oblirioas  wave  were  lost,         ^ 
And  bids  me  own  at  once  and  bless  the  ^wer, 
That  throws  in  winter's  lap  the  sprins*ti4e  flower* 

A.  M.  W. 


NIGHT. 

Spirit  of  lore!  how  strong  thy  power, 
l^mad  theee  fhigrant  Yales,  at  vesper  honr; 
When  the  bright  moon,  and  western  star. 
Beam,  sweetly  beam*  from  their  spheres  aiar. 

Then  the  flowered  citron,  and  orange  bloom. 
Scent  the  mild  breese  with  sweet  perfbme. 
And  the  lime-lined  walks  with  coolness  Aed 
A  babny  fragrance  o'er  the  head. 

Fancy  awakes  from  her  dormant  spell. 
And  thought  flowi  ibrth  from  her  inmost  cell; 
And  revel  free  'mid  such  scenes  of  Miss, 
And  own  their  empire  in  groves  like  this. 

CoBse,  geatle  Anster,  and  at  night's  bright  nepi 
Steal  from  each  blossom  its  sweet  perfitee; 
Then  hie  the  quickly  o'er  land  and  sea. 
And  benr  them  to  Helen,  a  boon  from  me. 

Haste!  hie  thee  on  to  her  pillow  Uest— 
But  gently,  disturb  not  her  tranquil  rest; 
Then  softly  shed  o'er  her  tresses  ikir« 
And  bathe  her  sweet  lips  with  thy  perfumed  air. 

Then  shoold  she  breathe  a  babny  sigh^ 
Borne  on  the  sephyr,  oh!  hither  fly; 
And  yield  me  that  boon  from  my  lovely  hit. 
Sweeter  than  aU  which  thou  carriedst  there. 

HENMQUE. 

Matanzui,  Ftb,  18,  1828. 
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LETTERS  FROM  A  MOTHER. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  B. — The  request  in  your  last  letter,  that 
I  would  communicate  to  you,  unreservedly,  the  plan  I 
thouffht  best  to  be  pursued  in  the  managlement  of  young 
children,  was  so  earnestly  urged  that  I  cannot  refuse  com- 
pliance. Yet  I  find  it  difficult  to  methodise  what  I  would 
say, — indeed  impossible,  and  you  must  not  expect  "rules 
for  the  governing  of  children,"  drawn  with  the  precision, 
and  enforced  by  the  reasoning,  which  Locke  or  Brown 
would  have  thought  indispensable.  I  shall  only  give  you  a 
few  hints  on  the  means  I  have  found  most  efficacious  in  the 
education  of  my  own  little  ones.  By  education,  I  do  not  in- 
tend merely  the  studies  which  children  are  made  to  pursue, 
but  the  whole  course  of  training,  from  the  moment  the  un- 
conscious, helpless  babe  is  laid  to  rest  oh  its  mother^s  bosom, 
till  the  period  when  the  restramts  of  pareiital  authority, 
and  the  lessons  of  tutors,  must,  of  necessity,  cease.  You 
need  not,  however,  imagine  I  am  intending  to  describe 
what  the  course  of  such  training  should  be.  I  have  neither 
learning  nor  leisure  for  such  an  attempt.  The  literary 
world  is  already  filled  with  books  and  treatises  on  education, 
many  of  which  are  the  productions  of  our  ablest  writers, 
and  do  honor,  not  only  to  their  talents,  but  to  that  disin- 
terested benevolence  and  noble  patriotism,  which  prompts 
the  devoting  of  so  large  a  share  of  genius  and  energy  to  tne 
mental  improvement  of  our  American  youth. 

But  notwithstanding  the  acknowle^^^ed  ability  of  these 
writers,  they  may,  while  framing  their  hypotheses  and  il- 
lustrations, lack  that  personal  acquaintance  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  infant  mind,  Avhich  a  mother^  observation,  while 
rearing  her  children,  has  gained.  She  has  watched  the 
awakening  of  passion  and  the  unfolding  of  the  soul,  and 
if  she  has  sense,  and  is  accustomed  to  reflection,  she  must 
better  understand  the  causes,  which  have  operated  to  give 
a  particular  bias  to  the  di^osition  and  perhaps  ulti- 
mately to  effect  the  character  of  those  whom  nature  and 
custom  consign  expressly  to  her  care,  than  does  the  learn- 
ed philosopher  who  never,  probably  since  his  childhood,  min- 
ted among  children.  He  may  write  for  fame,  deserve  it,  win 
It.  I  shall  be  contented  and  well  rewarded  if  the  suggestions  I 
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cm  offer  flhould  be  of  benefit  to  one  ypung  mother  wjbo  U 
anxiously  inquiring  what  she  must  do  to  make  her  darling 
child  the  perfect  creature  she  wishes  to  behold. 
,  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  same  measure  of  mind,  (by 
wind  I  mean  thex^pacity  of  receiving  ideas,)  is  originally 

S'ven  to  every  indi^vidual  of  the  human  species,  and  thaA 
e  difiereoce  we  see  in  children  and  men,  is  caused  by  the 
different  organization  of  the  human  frame,  and  by  educa- 
tion, the  last  having  much  the  most  important  effect.  If 
the  disparity  of  nfental  powersi  be  caused  by  physical 
structu^,  it  18  ji^t  the  same  to  us  as  though  a  mental  dis- 
parity really  existed ;  but  if  education  no^kes  the  differwce^ 
ilis  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  svftem  of  instruction 
which  has  made  one  man  good  and  intelligent  (I  do  not  say 
freot,  for  circumstances  beyond  human  cc^ntrol  or  agency, 
■mat  contribute  to  greatness,)  should  be  known  and  followed. 
Bnt  if  tl»re  be  an  error  in  this,  and  the  effects  of  educa* 
tion  be  overrated^  yef  hone  will  deny  its  efficiency,  when 
rightly  managed,  in  strenojlhening  even  the  strongest  mind, 
and  imparting  light  to  the  most  brilliant  |;eniu8  ;  nor  that 
it  heightens  the  beaqty  of  the  fairest  counten  ance,  and  softn 
ens  and  renders  more. lovely  the  happiest  natnral  disposi- 
tion of  heart.  But  in  education,  piore  than  in  any  other 
task  devolvinff  on  nu|n  or  woman,  a  right  beginning  is  es** 
sential  to  .  ultimate  success.  This  beginning  does  devolve 
on  the  mother,  and  if  she  is  ignorant,  perverse,  or  inalten* 
tive  to  her  duty,  her  children  must  puffer.  They  may  have 
all  the  advantages  wealth  can  jiurc/hase,  but  they  will  not 
be  well  edij^ted..  That  enduring  tenderness  for  her  off- 
spring, which  is  infused  into  the  soul  of  woman,  qualifies 
her  spirit  for  the  part  she  was  doubtless  destined  to  per- 
form, but  unfortunately  her  understanding  is  not  always  suffi- 
ciently enlightened,  norther  will  thorougnly  disciplined,  and 
the  errors  she  inadvertently  commits,  entail  lasting  incon-% 
venience,  perhaps  even  misery  on  those  she  best  loves,  and 
has  been  anxious  to  serve.  To  qualify  a  mother  for  the 
discharge  of  her  arduous  and  important  duty,  great  learn-* 
ing,  or  &shionable  accomplishments,  are  not  necessary  ;  but 
good  sense  is  requisite,  and  self  control  indispensable. 

The  language  of  passion  or  feeling,  is  the  first  compre- 
hended or  expressed  by  man.  By  that  language  infants 
communicate  tneir  wants  and  wishes  ;  and  they  receive  im^ 
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pressions  from  the  exhibitions  of  passion,  long  before  the 
reasoning  powers  are  sufficiently  developed  to  allow  them 
to  comprehend  the  nature  of  a  command,  or  the  necessity 
of  obedience.  Many  consider  it  an  important  affair  to 
subdue  early  the  will  or  temper  of  the  child  ;  but  I  deeip- 
it  of  far  greater  importance  to  take  heed  how  vre  excite 
that  temper  to  violence  or  obstinacy,  by^ unnecessary  cross* 
es  and  frequent  punishment.  What  is  the  temper  of  a 
child  ?  and  how  did  the  little  tender  creature  become  pos- 
sessed with  siich  violence  of  spirit  ?  It  was,  at  the  birth, 
unconscious  of  good  or  evil;  but  it  had  the  capacity  of  feel- 
ing pain  and  pleasure,  (by  pleasure,  i  mean  ease,  quiet— 
alt  of  happiness  an  infant  requires,)  and  it  is  the  nature  of 
our  being  to  show  uneasiness  when  suffering  paii>,  and  tran- 
quillity when  at  ease.  Education  commences  with  the  first 
idea,  and  before  reason  has  dawned,  we  must  tutor  the  child 
solely  by  influencing  its  feelincs  of  nleasure  or  pain.  The 
passions,  like  every  dther  faculty  of  man,  are  strengthened 
by  exercise,  and  hence  it  follows  that  the  oftener  we,  by 
any  management,  excite  that  feeling  of  pain,  the  expression 
of  which,  in  the  infant,  we  call  anger  or  temper,  tne  more 
irritable  and  ungovernable  the  child  will  become.  We  may 
resort  to  violence  to  stifle  the  emotions  our  own  ignor- 
ance or  inadvertence  has  caused  ;  we  may  whip  the  child  for 
crying,  till  it  ceases,  j^haps  from  exhaustion,  to  cry  ;  but 
that  method  of  subdumg  the  passions,  before  reason  is  suf* 
ficiently  strong  to  allow  the  little  culprit  to  understand  his 
crime,  and  to  have  been  warned  of  the  consequences,  ap- 
pears to  me  not  only  extremely  cruel,  :but  veiy  injurious. 
A  mother  displays  before  the  eyes  of  her  infant  boy  some 
curious  ornament,  which  she  will  not  allow  him  to  take, 
for  fear  of  his  injuring  that,  or  himself,  ^ut  this  he  can- 
not understand,  and  his  little  hands  are  eagerly  stretched 
toffrasp  the  shining  bauble  ;  and  when  he  is  refused,  and  the 
object  of  his  wishes  withdrawn,  the  pain  of  his  disappoint- 
ment is  so  violently  expressed,  that  she  deems  correction 
necessary.  And  that  is  called  subduing  a  child's  temper ! 
1  should  think  it  would  rather  have  'the  effect  of  sealing  his 
temper,  and  perhaps  his  future  destiny.  Should  he,  when 
a  man,  exhibit  an  unjust  and  cruel  disposition  of  mind,  will 
that  mother  never  reflect  that  from  her,  his  first  impression 
of  injustice  and  cruelty  was  probably  received,     ner  con- 


duct  towards  him  was  unjust,  for  she  raked  expectations  she 
did  not  intend  to  gratify;  it  was  cruel,  for  she  punished  him 
for  a  fault  she  had  tempted  him  to  commit,  and  that  too, 
-without  his  being  conscious  of  the  penaHy. 

What  method,  then,  you  will  probably  inquire,  must  be 
taken  with  refractory  infants  ?  If  they  had,  from  their 
birth,  been  judiciously  »a?w»ged,  they  would  never  have 
been  refractory  ;  but  errors  in  education  are  extremely  diffi- 
cult, wholly,  to  rqiMiir.  Much  however  may  be  done  by 
prudence  and  perseverance,  when  strengthened  by  that 
spirit  of  true  piety,  which,  while  depending  on  the  Divine 
bluing,  to  crown  its  labours  with  success,  goes  steadily 
forward  in  the  performance  of  duty.  But  my  letter  is  al- 
ready too  long,  and  I  must  reserve  what  I  intend  to  say  on 
the  management  of  young  children,  fbr  another  opportunity. 

Sincerely  Yours, 


XITE. 

*<  There  it  no  new  thing  under  the  eun,^* 

God,  thou  hast  fixed  the  date  of  man, 
— And  wbe  would  lengthen  eot  the  span  1 
Enough  of  pain,  and  toil?,  and  tears, 
Meet  in  the  round  of  seventy  years; 
And  earth  mpkt  like  a  cfesert  spread. 
When  all  life's  flowers  are  plucked  or  dead. 

One  year— the  seasons'  changes  o'er — 
What  would  a  thousand  teach  us  more  1 
£ach  hath  its  garlands  and  its  gloom, 
Its  joyous  festival  and  doom; 
And  ancient  lyre  and  modern  lay. 
Chant  the  same  strain  to  welcome  May. 

Tis  day  upon  the  eastern  hills. 
But  shade,  deep  shade  yon  valley  fills, — 
And  thus,  let  centuries  pass,  arrayed 
In  robe  of  mist,  hair  light,  half  shade,     '\ 
WillmorDiag  come  and  wake  the  throng. 
That  plod  life's  beaten  path  alon^. 
VOL.    I.    NO.    IV.  22 
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And' see  ol<r  night  h«r  erowa  pots  on, 
Undimmed  as  when  o'^-'-r  Babylon 
She  wooed  tho  Magi'i  thoughtfiil  eye 
To  trace  the  starry  page  on  high; 
And  thus  the  sky  hath  ever  shone. 
As  bright,  as  boundless,  as  unknown. 

And  man  is  weak  and  wayward  still* 
As  proud  to  plan,  as  prone  to  ill — 
The  vaunted  knowledge  he  acquires 
Is  but  the  wisdom  of  his  sires. 
And  still  from  age  to  age  the  same, 
The  chase  of  pleasure,  wealth  and  fame. 

And  who  would  be  a  slave,  and  dwell 
Forever  in  a  dungeon  cell, 
Counting  the  links  that  form  his  chaint 
Such  is  the  soul  that  would  retain. 
The  fetters  earth's  dull  prison  binds. 
To  check  the  flight  of  deathleai  minds^ 


CORNELIA. 


MARGERY  BETHEL. 

Margery  Bethel  was  an  inhabitant  ofDanvers,  Mass. 
It  is  not  certain  that  she  was  a  native  of  that  town,  nor  is 
the  year  of  her  birth  accurately  known;  but  in  1719,  she 
bore  such  evident  marks  of  a^e,  that  she  became  distinguish- 
ed by  the  appellation  peculiar  to  unmarried  females  who 
have  passed  a  certain  period— ^he  was  called  an  old  maid. 
Such  antiquated  belles  were  much  more  rare  in  the  Colo- 
nies, than  Independent  America — a  confirmation,  if  any 
were  needed,  of  the  estimation  in  which  liberty  is  held,  as 
well  by  the  ladies,  as  the  gentlemen,  of  our  country.  Sure- 
ly no  gentleman  will  be  so  uncivil  as  to  suggest  that  it  is 
from  necessity  alone,  a  lady  retains  her  freedom!  Certainly 
that  could  not,  with  truth,  have  been  said  of  Margery  Beth- 
el. She  had  been  a  famous  beauty; — ^had  had  several  ad- 
mirers, and,  it  was  conjectured,  was  once  engaged  to  be 
married.     But  her  lover,  as  lovers  have  often  done  since 
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the  example  of  Phaon,  proved  a  recreaat.  The  disconso- 
late &ir-one  did  not  possess  the  genius  or  indulge  the  de- 
spair of  the  Lesbian  maid:  Margery  neither  rhymed  nor 
raved,  nor  made  any  attempt  to  drown  herself.  She  acted 
a  much  more  common,  and,  indeed,  more  feminine  part« 
She  became  sad,  thin,  and  taciturn;  and  finally,  as  her  beau- 
ty vraned,  she  seemed  to  resign  herself  uncomplainingly,  to 
neglect  and  celibacy.  No  onie  could  conduct  more  ino&n- 
siTely,  and  but  for  one  circumstance,  her  life  would  have 
passed  without  notice,  and  this  biographical  sketch  never 
Bave  appeared.  It  is  astonishing  what  trifling  incidents 
often  confer  notoriety,  and  sometimes  what  is  calTed  immor- 
tality, on  a  person.  A  well  spent,  peaceful  life,  has  no  claim 
to  such  distmction.  Something  Angular  must  be  said,  or 
sufiered,  or  designed,  or  done;  yid  it  matters  nothing 
whether  that  something  be  for  good  or  for  evil.  He  who 
borns  a  temple  is  as  long  and  as  well  remembered  as  he  who 
builds  one.  What,  then,  is  the  worth  of  fame  i  Nothing, 
when  considered  merely  as  the  distinction  of  having  one's 
name  widely  known  and  ofken  i^peated.  Fame  is  only  valu- 
able and  to  be  coveted  when  it  brings  to  the  mind  of  the 

ssessor  while  living,  a  <x»nsciousne8s  of  desert ;  and  when 

is  dead,  exhibits  a  pattern  worthy  to  be  imitated. 

But  to  proceed  with  Margery  Bethel.  She  grew  old,  and 
she  faded,  as  every  fair  girl  will  do,  (beauty  is  only  a  rose, 
a  rainbow,  a  meteor — ^gone  while  we  are  gazing  and  prais- 
ing,) till  finally  the  was  called  ugly.  The  once  fair  Marge- 
ry Bethel  was  called  very  ugly, — and  that  too  by-  young 
maidens  who  did  not  possess  half  the  loveliness  she  exhibited 
at  eighteen.  But  ada  two  score  to  eighteen,  and  what  fe- 
male can  command  attention  by  her  beauty?  Woman  must 
possess  some  more  lasting  charm  than  is  imparted  by  a  ^^  set 
of  features,  or  complexion,"  or  her  reign  will  be  brief  as 
April  simshine — as  May  flowers. 

But  there  is  another  evil  to  which  women  are  subjected. 
It  is  to  have  cultivated  minds,  and  yet  be  confined  to  a  so- 
ciety that  does  not  understand,  and  cannot  appreciate  their 
talents  and  intelligence.  This  frequently  occurs.  And  wo- 
men have  so  little  power  of  varying  their  situation,  of  ex- 
tending their  acquaintance,  that  she  who  has  taste  and  ge- 
nius ought  to  think  herself  peculiarly  fortunate  if  she  is 
placed  where  her  gifts  do  not  subject  her  to  envy  and  ill- 


ir 
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treatment;  but  if  «Aie  cftijoyd  a  refined  and  ^Ageiiial  dcfmei* 
tic  circle,  she  should  never  breathe  a  wish  for  a  wider  sphere 
of  display. 

Had  poor  Margery  Bethel  possessed  the  wit  and  fiterm'^ 
ture  of  Madame  de  Stael,  or  Miss  Edgeworth,  it  would 
have  added  nothing  to  her  popularity  in  the  neigfaborhcHMl 
in  which  she  resided.  There  nothing  was  appreciated  but 
good  housewifery,  a  g^d  virtt,  and  a  good  talker — and  mi- 
fnckily  Margery  did  not  like  to  talk,  nor  to  visit;  and  as 
she  lived  alone,  and  never  received  oompany,  no  one  knew 
much  about  her  management.  But  the  less  they  knew,  the 
more  they  guessed;  till  finally,  as  she  grew  older  and  more 
reserved,  they  first  called  her  odd— then  cross — ^th«i 
strange — and  then  a  witch  f 

It  IS  now  matter  oftastonisliment  that  any  rational  and 
christian  being  should  ever  have  believed  that  people  would 
sell  themselves  to  their  grand  etfemy  on  the  oo^nditioa  of 
merely  having  power  to  worry  thear  neighbors  and  ride 
through  the  air  on  a  broomstick.  Yet  such  was  the  firm 
faith  of  our  ancestors,  pious  as  they  unquestionably  were — 
and  it  seemed  that,  in  those  days,  learning  only  made  them 
more  credulous.  Cotton  Mather  is  a  melancholy  proof 
that  neither  erudition,  or  piety,  can  free  the  htunan  misd 
from  prejudice  and  superstition.  Undoubtedly  nothing  has 
^o  much  contributed  to  enlighten  men  as  the  strivings  for 
personal  liberty,  which  have  been  made  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  the  study  of  experimental  philosophy. 

But  with  this  philosophy,  the  neighbors  of  old  Margery, 
as  she  was  then  usually  called,  had  nothing  to  do — ^theory 
was  all  they  required,  and  by  their  hypothesis,  it  was  very 
ca?y  to  prove  Margery  a  witch.  In  the  first  place  she  re- 
sided in  a  poor  old  lonely  house,  and  alone;  and  then  she 
kept  a  large  black  cat,  that  she  had  been  frequently  seen  to 
caress;  and  lastly,  she  had,  by  those  who  ventured  to  visit 
her  dwelling,  been  several  times  heard  to  talk  as  they  drew 
nigh  her  door,  and  yet  when  they  entered,  no  one  but  her- 
self was  visible.  These  were  dark  and  mysterious  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  more  they  were  canvassed,  the  more  won- 
derful and  appalling  they  became. 

Not  an  individual  thought  of  vindicating  poor  Margery, 
by  suggesting  that  her  old  lonely  dwelling  was  the  one  in 
which  her  parents  had  resided,  and  which,  at  their  decease. 
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she  itduMrited*-4hat  she  vaS)  of  necessity,  constrained  to 
dwell    aldne^    hayinff*  no    relative    or  friend  on  earth, 
to  reside  with  her — that  the  heart  must  love  something, 
«itd  dibe  had  no  living  thing  but  her  cat  to  love, — and  last-* 
ly,  that  she  must  talk  to  l^rself  or  run  the  risk  of  losing 
tke  use  of  h^  tongue,  aa  nobody  seemed  willing  to  hold 
nKftoh  eonveifse  with  the  suspected  witch.     Probably  these 
reasons  never  occurred  to  the  good  people  of  Dan  vers;  if 
th^y  did,  they  were  never  mentioned, — ail  seemed  unani* 
Biously  of  opinion,  that  there  were  such  strong  circumstances 
as  wan'aa^ed  the  accusation  of  unhallowed  crime  conunitted, 
or  to  be  committed,  bv  old  Margery  Bethel.     It  was  fortu- 
imte  for  her,  that  the  darkest  period  of  delusion  had  passed. 
The  bitter  regret  for  the  scenes  which  had  been  enacted 
under  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Mfitthew  Paris,  checked 
the  efiervescence  of  zeal  to  accuse  and  punidi,  and  the  peo- 
ple practised  the  more  humane  method  of  accusing  in  order 
to  reclaim.     The  case   of  Margery  made   a  great  1)ustle. 
Her  sdppoaed  compact  with  the  spirit  of  evil,  was  re^ret- 
ed,  or  condemned,  sighed  over,  or  inveighed  against,  till  it 
Was  finally  the  opinion  of  all,  that  sometliing  must  be  done. 
Either  she  must  confess,  and  abandon  her  wicked  ways,  or 
be  dealt  with,  and  dismissed  from  the  church,  of  which  she 
was  then  a  member.     The  minister,  the  two  deacons,  and 
two  of  the  most  influential  and  pious  men  belonging  to  the 
church,  were  chosen  to  visit  her,  at  her  dwelling,  and  pro- 
l^jfund  certain  questions;  and,  from  her  answers,  it  was  con- 
eluded,  the  full  proof  of  her  guilt,  which  no  one  doubted, 
would  be  obtained.     It  was  uear  the  close  of  a  gloomy 
November  day,  that  the  formidable  deputation  proceeded 
towards  the  bouse  of  Margery.     She  was  totally  ignorant 
of  the  honor  intended  her,  as  it  had  been  judged  expedient 
to  take  her  by  surprise,  as  the  most  likely  method  of  elicit- 
ing truth  from  orte  whosaifitudy  was  to  deceive.     Her  home 
did,  indeed,  stand  in  a  lonely  place,  aucl  to  rench  it,  you  had 
to  pass  half  a  nwle  through  a  thick  wood.     The  ijentleinen 
had  been  delayed  longer  than  they  intendexl,  settling  pra- 
liminaries,  and  night  was  gathering  as  they  entered    the 
shaded  path.     The  trees  increasied  the  darkness,  and  the 
wind,  which  had  all  day  been  very  high,  seemed  to  gather 
furious  strength  as  it  swept  over  the  decaying  forest,  and 
scattered  its   leaves  by  thousands.     It  is  not  strange  that 
those*men  should  imagine  the  wind  was  uncommonly  furi- 
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tmasy  and  that  darkness  came  on  with  unusual  rapidity. 
They  did  think  so;  ^d  when,  emerging  from  the  wood, 
they  "came  suddenly  upon  the  house  they  sought,  hot  one  of 
the  five  but  wished  himself  five  miles  off.  But  honor  and 
conscience  alike  forbade  their  retreat.  The  abode  of  witch- 
craft was  before  them,  and  a  whole  community  were  ea- 
gerly awaiting  their  report.  On,  therefore,  they  proceed- 
ed; the  minister,  as  in  duty  bound,  some  steps  in  advance. 
As  he  softly  and  silently  drew  near  the  door,  he  heard  a 
sound  vrithm.  He  paused,  then  motioned  the  party  to  ad- 
vance, and  they  all  cautiously  crept  forward,  and  all  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  same  noise.  It  was  not  like  mortal  con- 
versation; it  was  a  low,  but  continued,  and  monotonous 
sound,  such  as  none  of  them  ever  recollected  before  to  have 
heard.  They  all  tren^|ed.  At  length,  as  it  did  not  cease, 
and  as  there  was  no  window  on  the  side  they  stood, 
through  which  to  reconnoitre,  the  party  was  obliged  to 
enter,  in  order  to  discover  the  cause  of  their  alarm.  The 
minister  laid  his  hand  on  the  latch — the  boldest  deacon 
stood  near  to  support  him.  They  opened  the  door  with 
the  swiftness  of  lightning,  and  stood  before  the  astonished 
eyes  of  Margery.  She  showed  surprise  at  their  sudden  ap- 
pearance, but  no  dismay.  Why  should  she  ?  She  was  at  the 
moment  reading  that  consoling  promise  of  the  Saviour,—- 
^^  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted." 

The  minister  was  a  pious,  and  usually  a  very  sensible 
man.  Neither  did  he  wish  to  increase  his  influence  over 
his  people,  by  encouraging  their  superstitious  fears.  The 
whole  transactions  of  former  years  rushed  at  once  upon  his 
mind,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  sudden  light  was  imparted* 
He  became  instantly  sensible  that  the  circumstances  against 
Margery  were  the  offsprings  of  imagination;  he  was  con- 
vinced of  her  innocence,  and  befcre  leaving  her  house  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  the  whole  party  were  of 
his  opinion — ^namely,  that  Margery  Bethel  was  not  only 
not  a  witch,  but  a  very  good  and  humble  christiui.  It  was 
sometime,  however,  before  the  prejudice  against  her  en- 
tirely subsided  ;  a  prejudice  that  but  for  the  spirited  exer- 
tions of  one  rational,  as  well  as  religious  man,  would  have 
brought  her  to  ignominy,  if  not  to  her  grave. 

Such  is  the  force  of  credulity,  and  the  propensity  to 
scandal.  "^  *v. 
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TO  ELLEN. 

Qood  night !— good  night !  how  from  mj  heart 

Goahei  the  prayer — good  night ! 
O  !  that  a  poet's  wish  had  part 

In  some  great  Spirit's  might. 
That  with  the  swelling  of  his  lore. 

His  power  might  bold  increase, 
80  he  might  bend  thy  coach  abore, 

A  firmament  of  peace. 

So  he  might  pour  the  'freshing  showers 

Of  dreamy  blessings  o'er  thee. 
And  lift  sweet  fancy's  store  of  flowers. 

And  breaths  of  heaven  before  thee. 
Making  the  night's  dull  glance  to  give 

The  light  of  Hope's  bestowngM 
And  qmck^ning  years  of  joy  to^K 

In  spaee  of  flitting  moments.  - 

Yet,  no ! — he  hath  no  spell — ^e  leaf 

On  which  his  power  is  writ. 
But  giTCth  him  to  chase  a  grief, 

When  happier  thoughts  were  fit. 
When  lifb's  sad  follies  and  dark  ire 

O'erclond  fiuniliar  eyes, 
To  light  his  torch  at  nature's  fire, 

AAd  bid  her  incense  rise. 

A  heaven  of  hesurt  so  pure  as  thine. 

His  reaching  shades  might  dim. 
The  love  that  is  thy  spirit's  shrine. 

Were  echoless  to  him. 
A  will  more  strong  than  his,  is  forth 

To  guard  thee  and  to  blees. 
And  canopies  with  goodlier  worth. 

The  couch  thy  cheek  shall  press. 

Then  hie  thee  to  thy  rest  loved,  one. 

Wearied  with  pains  of  earth. 
And  when  the  morrow's  golden  sun  2 

Gives  out  his  good  and  mirth. 
So  may'st  thou  rise,  to  share  the  wealth 

Of  his  reviving  light. 
And  cheerfulness,  and  seraph  health, 

Bf  o'er  t^hee— good  night ! 

IMLAC. 
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FEMALE  PIETY. 

Fair  Reader  !  do  not  startle  at  this  subject,  nor  turn  the 
leaf  over  in  disgust.  We  are  not  going  to  preach  ;  and  if 
we  prose  dully  for  a  few  moments,  we  will  not  make  war 
upon  your  smiles,  nor  exl]iau^t  our  rhetoric  on  the  thankless 
task,  of  inducing  you  to  lay  a^ide  your  cheerfulness.  By 
piety,  we  mean  not  monastic  jev«rityy.i»or  the  resignation  of 
those  pleasures  which  render  life  agreeable.  We  are  rfot  of 
that  tribe  of  ascetics  who  centre  piety  in  seciusion,  or  who 
recognise  a  devotional  spirit  only  in  penance  and  prayer. 
True  piety  has  a  wider  field  for  exertion  ;  is  altogether  un- 
mixed with  that  bitterness  of  feeling  which  vitiates  the 
sweets  of  life.  It  is  4^  necessarily ,  at  Wjar  liirith  the  tempe- 
rate indulgence  of  th^ippetites,  or  the  propensities  of  our 
nature.  It  aims  not  at  encroei^nieiits  vpon  their  proper 
confines,  and  attempts  to  restrain  them  only  when  tney 
threaten  to  evade  those  limits  which  God  and  nature  have 
assigned. 

Piety  is  not  the  feeling  of  a  moment,  the  temporary  efferve- 
scence of  enthusiasm,  xM)r  the  fitful  rhapsody  of  a  heated  im- 
agination. It  is  a  calm,  a  steady,  ajid  a  sober  feeling, — sober, 
though  it  smiles, — steady,  although,  in  thie  hurry  and  bus- 
tle of  life  it  may  not  be  seen ,^— calm,  although  it  is  by  no 
means  dead  to  the  deepest'  sympathies.  Its  seat  is  in  the 
heart,  and  the  heart,  therefore,  is  the  proper  field  for  its 
exercise.  It  is  cheerful, — it  is  not  unwilling  to  be  gay,  but 
it  is  not  thoughtless,  it  is  never  inconsiderate.  Havmg  its 
seat  in  the  heart,  it  is  the  deepest,  the  fullest  fountain  from 
which  the  streams  of  benevolesice  can  flow.  Although  it 
cannot  wholly  control,  its  business  is  to  regulate  the  sec- 
tions, and  to  assign  to  every  object  its  due  share  of  estima- 
tion and  regard. 

One  of  the  chief  sources  from  which  the  female  sex  de- 
rive their  highest  enjoyments,  is  the  gratification  of  those 
tender  sensibilities  with  which,  by  natyre,  they  are  endow- 
ed. Their  love  once  placed  upon  an  object,  is  as  immoveable 
as  the  insect  that  ^rows  upon  the  rock,  which  dies  in  the 
struggle  to  retain  its  hold.  The  nice  suso^tibilities  of  the 
fem^e  heart,  render  it  peculiarly  open  to  the  cultivation  of 
those  feelings,  which  spring  from  the  indulgence  of  the 
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best  affecti&lis.  That  these  affections  were  implanted  m  the 
bosom,  for  the  best  of  purposes,  none  will  doubt, — ^that 
tbeir  indulgence  is  accompanieil  with  the  most  unalloyed 
pleasure,  many  have  experienced,  and  all  will  readily  ad- 
mit;  and  that  the  degree  of  pleasure  experienced  from  the  in- 
dolgenee  of  these  afiections,  is  in  some  respects  commensu- 
rate with  the  worthiness  of  the  object  upon  which  they  are 
riaced,  Is  a  truth,  which,  although  some  may  be  disposed  to 
doobt,  no  one  will  be  so  hard^  as  to  deny.  If  then  the  indul- 
gence of  the  ajffeetions  is  considered,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  one 
of  the  sources  from  which  our  best  pleasures  are  derived,  and 
the  intensity  of  those  pleasures  be  increased  by  the  worth 
of  the  object  on  which  they  are  concentrated,  there  must 
be  a  pleasure  in  piety,  inaccessible  to  those  whose  desires 
are  confined  to  the  perishable  thini^  around  them. 

The  duties  of  the  female  sex  allroncur  in  enjoining  the 
cnhivation  of  a  pious  and  devotional  spirit.  To  them  is 
confided  the  helplessness  of  childhood,  the  trials  of  sick- 
ness, and  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  it  is  necessary  there- 
fore, that  they  should  feel  and  appreciate  their  deep  respon- 
sibility. The  pillow  of  sickness  is  softened  by  their  en- 
dearififf  attention;  the  troubles  of  the  world  are  alleviated 
by  their  affectionate  oflices;  and  it  is  from  them  that  the 
tender  minds  of  the  youn^  are  to  receive  their  first,  their 
most  lasting  impressions.  If  the  pleasures  and  the  gaiety  of 
the  world  have  wholly  seduced  the  female  mind  from  the 
contemplation  of  those  subjecte  which  show  that  she  is  a 
responsible  being;  if  the  roimd  of  fashionable  pleasures  be 
a  fountain  in  which,  by  dipping,  she  is  drowned,  she  must 
be  dead  to  the  discharge  of  those  silent  unobtrusive  offices 
which  tend  to  develope  the  charms  of  her  moral  nature, 
and  awaken  that  intensity  of  interest,  which  most  highly 
endears  her  to  our  hearts. 

The  softer,  has  often  been  called  the  weaker,  sex.  The 
term  is  doubtless  intended  to  imply  a  want  of  physical, 
rather  than  of  intellectual  strength.  And  if  she  is  thus 
weaker,  there  seems  a  peculiar  motive  for  confidence  in  that 
Being  by  whom  the  weak  are  made  strong. 

From  a  consideration,  also,  of  the  intensity  of  her  aflfec- 
tions,  a  powerful  argument  is  derived,  to  show  the  peculiar 
fitness  of  devotional  feelings  to  her  moral  temperament. 
The  cares  and  troubles  of  life,  which  crowd  in  denser  sue- 
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cession  upon  the  stronger  sex,  may  overwhelm  die  consid- 
eration of  lighter  disappointments  and  wean  the  heart  frooi 
preying  upon  itself,  even  when  thwarted  in  the  objects  of 
the  strongest  desire,  or  when  the  dearest  possessions  are 
wrested  from  them.  But  to  womim,  secluded  from  the 
bustle  of  life,  the  rivalry  of  fame,  or  the  prosecution  of 
personal  aggrandizement,  there  is  no  retreat  from  the  gnaw- 
ings  of  disappointed  love,  the  agony  of  misplaced  affec- 
tions, or  the  wasting  corrosions  of  domestic  calamity.  Her 
solace  must  be  all  within;  and  that,  too,  a  powerful  antidote 
to  the  poison  of  affliction.  Where  then„  can  her  soul  find 
refuge,  but  in  those  devotional  feelings,  which  teach  her 
that  the  sorrows  of  this  world  are  not  to  be  compared  witK 
the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed. 

But  there  is  a  consideration  stronger  than  any  to  which 
we  have  yet  alluded,  which,  while  it  amdies  to  mankind,  in 
general,  will  be  found  of  peculiar  apphcation  to  the  female 
sex  ;  since  their  affections  are  not  oiUy  stroi^er,  but  more 
ductile,  than  those  of  the  other.  The  perismng  objects  of 
earthly  pursuit  will,  sooner  or  later,  have  an  end.  The 
pleasure  derived  from  the  pursuit  of  those  objects  must  nat- 
urally perish  with  them.  But  the  heart,  in  which  the  de- 
sire of  those  pleasures  reside,  being  thus  cut  off  from  a 
fruitful  source  of  its  happiness,  remains  forsaken  and  solitary. 
The  other  avenues  of  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  having 
never  been  opened,  allow  no  entrance  to  additional  pleasures, 
and  the  old  channels  having  been  drained  and  dried,  the 
supply  which  had  once  been  afforded,  fails,  and  nothing  re- 
mains within  the  heart,  but  itching  desires,  and  uncontroll- 
ed passions,  doomed  never  again  to  be  satisfied.  Hence  in 
the  language  of  inspiration,  ''  they  who  sow  to  the  flesh, 
shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption."  To  those  whose  enjoy- 
ments are  sensual  alone,  to  those  whose  moral  feelings  have 
never  been  cultivated,  to  those  who  by  the  indulgence  of 
benevolent  feelings,  and  the  discharge  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious duties,  have  acquired  no  foretaste  and  relish  for  the 
felicity  of  the  blessed  above,  God  has  promised  no  future 
reward — ^heaven  can  furnish  no  happiness.  So  that  the 
misery  which  inevitably  attends  a  sinful  and  inconsiderate 
course  of  life,  is  not  so  much  the  punishment  inflicted  by 
Divine  justice,  as  it  is  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  such  a  course.     As  well  may  the  husbandman. 
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who  SOWS' his  field  with  tares,  expect  to  reap  the  most  valu- 
able grain  at  harvest,  as  one  who  has  neglected  the  culture 
of  moral  excellence,  may  expect  to  enjoy  the  happiness  in 
reserve  for  those  who  excel  in  righteousness — a  happmess  not 
so  much  the  reward,  as  it  is  the  necessary  consequence,  of  a 
virtuous  course. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  peculiar  application  of  these  con- 
siderations to  the  female  sex,  principally  on  account  of  the 
ductility  of  their  affections.  The  wordliness  of  the  mind 
of  man,  hardens  him  against  the  impressions  which  take 
such  strong  hold  of  the  female  heart.  The  pride  of  his 
nature  revolts  at  the  idea  of  dependence,  and  renders  him 
more  regardless  of  the  consequences  of  his  own  obduracy. 
Far  different  is  the  case  with  woman.  Her  domestic  occu- 
pations are  attended  with  none  of  those  engulphing  cares, 
those  deep  anxieties,  into  which,  the  other  sex  are  often 
plunged.  In  the  midst  of  her  industry,  her  mind  is  at  lei- 
sure, her  heart  is  free  to  indulge  those  meditations,  which, 
as  they  produce,  so  also  do  they  render  pleasant,  the  feelings 
of  devotion.  Hence  we  find  that  the  sex  is  distinguished 
above  the  other,  for  attention  to  the  duties  of  religion,  and 
that  the  number  of  attentive  worshippers  at  the  altar,  among 
them,  is  far  greater. 

We  have  alluded  to  this  subject,  as  one  which,  above  all 
others,  promotes  the  happiness  of  this  life,  verifying  the 
say^ing  of  inspiration,  that  Godliness-has  the  promise  of  the 
lite  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come.  It 
is  true  that  the  pleasures  of  mirth  and  of  merriment  will  be 
lessened,  because  it  is  seen  that  their  foundation  is  slender; — 
that  the  passions  must  be  in  some  measure  subdued,  because, 
when  their  barriers  are  broken  down,  they  will  let  in  a 
flood  of  evil — ^but  the  happiness  of  the  heart  is  increased,  and 
the  heart  must  be  the  fountain  from  which  all  solid  enjoy- 
ment is  derived.  In  concluding  this  subject,  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  introducing  thos^  beautiful  lines  of  the  poet, 
naturally  connected  with  the  remarks  we  have  just  made: 

*'  Never  man  wm  truly  blest. 

But  it  composecl,  and  gave  him  such  a  cast, 

^  folly  might  mistake  tor  want  of  joy  ; 

A  cast  unlike  the  triumphs  of  the  proud; 

A  modest  aspect,  and  a  smile  at^cart.*'  P. 
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TIIE  FVhh  BI4OYKN  ROSC:« 

Anwa  !  see  that  fiill  blown  row, 
Retting  there  in  calm  rcpose> 
Blushing  like  the  early  dawn 
That  tella  another  day  is  bom» 
And  to  the  air  around  bequeathing, 
^  Perfomes  sweet  as  Ihy  own  breathing* 

Anna!  wait  but  one  short  hour. 
We  shall  find  that  blooming  flower 
On  the  ground  neglected  lying. 
Faded,  withered,  drooping,  dying; 
Then  pluck  it  whilst  'tis  worth  thy  carcj 
And  let  me  weave  it  in  thy  hair. 

Learn  a  lesson  firom  the  rose; 
Pleasure's  ever  near  its  cloie, 
Youth  and  joy  are  on  the  wing. 
Ago  brings  cares  and  suffering; 
Pluck  betimes  th«m,  pluck  the  flower 
That  blooms  and  withers  in  an  hour. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  MORAN. 

A  TAIiE  OF  MY  C!RANl>rATHEIt* 

The  spring  of  the  year  - — -  opened  unusually  late.  The 
first  week  in  April  was  cold  and  stormy.  The  sides  of  the 
mountains  were  not  divested  of  their  snowy  covering,  and 
scarcely  a  verdant  spot  appeared  to  distinguish  the  season 
from  the  dull  and  tasteless  monotony  of  winter.  Lake  Su- 
napee,  a  large  collection  of  water  in  the  highlands  of  New- 
Hampshire,  had  just  broken  up  and  dissolved  the  ice,  which 
for  more  than  three  months  had  spread  a  passable  bridge 
over  its  surface.  The  finnv  tribes  began  to  forsake  their 
deep  habitations  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  Ihd  approach 
the  shores,  presenting  lures  to  the  sporting  angler.  About 
to  quit  the  land  of  my  fathers,  with  all  its  endearing  de* 
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lights,  to  be  conyergant  "with  new  scenee,  and  6iigag6  in  new 
duties,  I  resolved  once  more  to  indulge  myself  m  the  favo" 
rite  amusement  of  the  hardy  and  industrious  sons  of  the 
mMuitaina.  On  the  7th  of  April,  the  morning  chilly,  but 
•erene,  in  company  with  a  select  companion,  I  set  off  for 
an  excursion  to  this  ^'  lake  of  the  hills."  We  followed  for 
Beveral  miles  the  wanderings  of  a  limpid  stream,  denomina^* 
ted  by  the  Aborigines,  ^^  Sugar  River" — a  name  inferred, 
aonie  say,  on  accoimt  of  the  peculiar  color  of  its  waters — 
Others,  because  of  the  abimdance  of  '^  sugar  maples  "  in  its 
vicinity.  The- ascent  of  the  ground  along  the  banks  of  this 
*^  sweet  stream  "  was  considerable — in  some  places  precipi- 
tous, and  the  current  rapid.  The  water  dashing  from  rock 
to  rock  occasioned  a  spray,  that  rising,  had  congealed  upon 
the  overhanging  branches  of  hemlock  and  fir.  These 
branches  thus  encased  in  icy  crystals,  hung  pendent  over 
the  foaming  waters,  and  glittered  in  the  sunbeains  with 
more  than  prismatic  brilliancy.  ^  « 

After  seven  hours  of  pedestrian  toil,  we  safely  reached 
the  bead  of  the  outlet,  and  having  procured  a  light  canoe 
from  a  poor  family  near  the  spot,  we  embarked  upon  the 
lake.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  ruffled  the  bosom  of  the  wa^ 
ters — ^not  a  living  creature  was  to  be  seen — ^not  a  single 
mark  of  human  industry  cheered  the  surrounding  waste — • 
all  was  the  wildness  of  untamed  nature.  Night  was  ap« 
prottching,  the  shadows  of  the  mountains  lengthened  on  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  and  gave  a  double  blackness  to  its 
measureless  depths.  After  rowing  leisurely  about  three 
miles,  having  indulged  our  fancy  by  sketching  some  of  the 
boldest  scenes,  we  landed  on  a  projecting  point,  made  fast 
our  bark  to  the  limb  of  a  prostrate  pine,  and  commenced 
preparations  for  passing  the  night  as  comfortably  as  possible. 
A  fire  was  kindled,  and  a  mattress  of  evergreens  spread 
upon  tH^rock.  Wc  opened  our  little  store  oT  provisions, 
and  feasted  with  an  appetite  that  gave  the  highest  relish 
to  the  coarsest  fare.  The  whole  shore  of  the  lake,  on  the 
north  side,  was  lined  by  rigid  masses  of  granite,  crowned 
with  the  poplar,  white  birch,  and  pine.  Among  these  rocks, 
and  under  the  thick  canopy  of  these  dwarfish  shrubs,  the 
Waterfowl  that  frequent  this  lake  are  accustomed  to  build 
Iheir  nests,  and  nurture  their  young.  No  sooner  had  the 
sun  withdrawn  his  beams  from  the  summits  of  the  high- 
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landS)  than  these  fowls  commenced  their  screams  in  all  the 
hoarse  modulations  peculiar  to  aquatic  animals.  But  as  the 
shadows  of  night  deepened  around,  their  cry  was  gradually 
hushed,  and  our  ears  were  saluted  by  one  still  more  piercing 
and  dreadful.  Three  wolves  had  taken  their  station  upon 
a  cliff  above  us,  about  one  hundred  yards  from  our  encamp- 
ment, and  prevented  from  approaching  nearer  by  a  dread 
of  our  fii%,  had  set  up  the  most  fearful  bowlings,  as  if  ra- 
vening for  our  blood.  In  the  mean  time  a  light  wind  had 
arisen  and  given  to  the  surface  of  the  lake  an  undulatory 
motion.  Small  waves  broke  among  the  rocks  with  a  lonely, 
fluctuating  dash— K)ur  ^^  fire  of  sticks  "  shed  a  glimmering 
and  fitful  glare  upon  the  dark  face  of  the  waters,  imparting 
to  the  surrounding  shades  a  threefold  gloom.  For  a  mo- 
ment all  was  silent  as  the  tomb  of  nature,  when  a  sound,  as 
of  a  distant  human  voice,  broke  upon  our  ears.  Soon  we 
perceived  on  a  point  opposite  to  us,  about  three  fourths  of 
a  mile  across  a  bay,  a  fire  kindled  like  ours  upon  the  rock. 
Knowing  that  the  spot  was  never  occupied  for  angling,  we 
were  not  a  little  alarmed,  and  the  more,  as  we  had  heard 
that  a  party  of  Indians  had  been  annually  in  the  habit  of 
hunting  in  the  deep  forest  on  that  side  of  the  lake.  Scarce- 
ly had  we  time  to  collect  our  agitated  thoughts,  when  we 
heard  the  sound  of  paddles,  and  saw  by  the  flickering  of 
our  light  upon  the  water,  an  object  like  a  canoe  Approach- 
ing us.  Our  fears  returned — but  we  knew  not  what  course 
to  pursue.  Should  we  take  to  our  boat  and  launch  out 
upon  the  lake,  we  should  be  in  danger  of  rocks  and  shal- 
lows— should  we  retire  into  the  forest  behind,  the  wolves, 
•which  we  had  just  heard  growling  on  the  crags,  would  per- 
haps feast  themselves  upon  our  blood.  The  strange  canoe 
came  up  to  the  rock,  and  out  of  it  rose  a  tall,  emaciated 
figure,  beckoning  to  us  to  approach.  Assuring  m  that  his 
intentions  were  pacific,  he  exclaimed — "  I  am  IVforan,  the 
grandson  of  Moran  the  aged,  who  killed  the  chief  oif  the 
bloody  Narragansetts,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hope.  I  am 
the  sdn  of  peace,  and  the  friend  of  the  white  man.  Come 
to  my  wigwam,  and  learn  wisdom  from  a  man  of  the  fo- 
rest.'* Getting  into  our  boat,  we  followed,  rather  doubtful 
as  to  the  result,  fearing  we  might  be  decoyed  into  an  am- 
bush. But  our  hearts  beat  high  for  adventure.  We  had 
always  admired  the  Indian  character,  and  were  gratified 
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wkh  evary  opportmiity  of  difcovering  its  native  simplici- 
ty and  grandeur.  We  therefore  resolved  to  pursue  the  en- 
terprise. F.oUowing  our  guide,  we  soon  arrived  at  the 
point  where  we  had  seen  t£e  fire.  He  led  us  a  short  dis- 
tance into  the  forest,  and  we  entered  his  rude  and  lowly 
habitation.  i% 

Heref  after  imparting  the  best  f^freshments  that  his  ^g- 
wam  contained,  he  ^ave  us  a  detailed  history  of  his  life,  as 
a  hunter  and  a  warnor.  In  early  life  he  haa  enjoyed  some 
advantaj^  for  education.  He  had  learned  to  read,  and  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  prineiples  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion. He  appeared  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
truths  of  the  Bible,  a  copy  of  which,  of  Elliot's  translation, 
he  showed  us,  and  to  the  sale  of  which,  he  could  be  induced 
by  no  terms  to  consent.  But  to  the  world  and  its  changes  he 
was  an  utter  stranger.  Ever  since  the  wars  of  the  English 
and  French,  he  had  lived  in  that  forest,  subsisting  wholly  by 
hunting  and  fishing.  He  was  clad  in  the  skins  of  the  bear 
and  otter,  and  his  bed  was  of  the  same  materials.     His  wife 

died  in ,  and  his  children  had  followed  the  tribes  in 

their  wanderings  toward  the  setting  sun.  Moran  was  now 
evidently  near  his  end — lie  was  sustained  by  the  hope  of  the 
Christian,  and  awaited  death  with  patiwt  composui^  We 
tarried  with  him  till  morning — joined  with  him  in  devotion 
to  the  Great  Sj^irit — and  entreated  him  to  accompany  us  to 
the  abodes  of  civilization  and  plenty.    But  he  was  inflexible. 

For years  he  had  lived  alone  on  the  banks  of  the 

Sunapee, — and  there  he  would  die. — "  I  am  an  aged  hem- 
lock— I  have  seen  more  than  a  thousand  moons.  'Vkt 
winds  of  ninety  winters  have  whistled  through  my  branches. 
I  am  dead  at  the  top,  and  my  roots  decay.  Soon  the 
tempest  will  come  and  I  shall  fall.  I  shall  soon  leave 
this  wigwam 'of  my  body  and  go  to  my  blessed  Jesus.  Mo- 
ran wiU  soon  be  gone." 

A  few  years  afterwards  I  returned  to  New  England,  and 
being  on  a  journey  into  New  Hampshire,  I  resolved  to  vis- 
it tl^  spot  where  dwelt  this  Christian  hermit.  But  the 
white  man  had  made  his  encroachtnents — the  forest  had 
"  fell  and  faded" — ^the  ground  was  cleared — and  over  the 
tomb  of  Moran,  a  field  of  grain  was  waving  in  the  western 
breexe. 


1S4  7%e  Moon.  [April. 


I.IKE8  ON  A  SEAI/. 

Device— Two  boy  a  ^/fting-.— Motto,  "  Telle  eai  la  We,»* 
Sport  on,  sport  on  in  childish  mirth — 
How  like  the  changing  scenes  of  earth 
"fPlr  thoughtless  glee ! 
Reversefl  are  th«W  of  man— 
Bimm  tint  bit  pilgrimage  began, 

*'  TeU«  Mt  la  ▼ie  !'' 

Drive  not  yon  beggar  from  your  door — 
What  though  hi*  lot  may  now  be  poor— 

What's  that- to  thee  T 
Tomorrow's  iun  may  see  him  ahiAo 
In  richer  robes,  proud  man,  than  thine-^ 

"Telle  est  ta  tie  !*» 

Upon  the  ocean- ware,  a  bark 
Rides  fearless  in  the  gale — but  hark! 

To  the  booming  sea  ? 
Before  the  wind  how  swift  it  goes 
Tost  by  each  fltful  breeze  that  blows — 

"Telle  est  la  Tie!" 

,  And  such,  my  friend,  w  Hfe— while  gay. 

And  cheered  by  morning's  sunny  ray. 

We  fondly  see 
Nothing  but  pleasure,  sunshine,  mirth, 
Before  us  in  our  path  on  earth — 

"  Telle  est  la  vie  !" 

T.    C.  0, 


THE  MOON. 

I  am  not  about  to  write  a  dissertation  coneerning  the 
moon,  as  some  might  possibly  infer  from  the  title  of  this  ar- 
ticle, neither  shall  I  en^ge  in  any  discussion  respecting  the 
pHTObable  number  of  inhabitants  residing  on  that  planet, 
their  customs,  character,  economy,  &c.  Such  ingenious 
and  useless  researches  are  the  undoubted  province  of  the  vi-* 
sionary  philosopher,  and,  thanks  to  the  star  that  ruled  my 
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bi>il»'**lJttifa  «0t  a  M^iBkKnhvjf  pbUoMpher.  Nor  thttl  Pitt- 
tempt  to  explain  the  mysterious  influeace  wirieh  Lvna  holds 
0^0er  dw  mighty  ocean  ;  an>iiiduetice  as  despotic  as  ever  a 
fdlMidl  b«iaiy  exercised  etver  an  obsequious  lover*  The  pit- 
Iteat  obMTvatitei^abd  minute  caloulatioos  neoeaswrjrto  deter- 
mine thfivm^nmi  Uienomena  of  the  tides,  raqdix^  the  perse- 
;tariiiff  .etri^iltbf  tWmathematitc*  phtloMpher,  nd,  I  care 
TMik.vmjt  icntors  it»«-I  am  net  a  m^themirtioal  philosopher. 
-Hir  is  -thia  rpe^>er  to  be*  devoted  to  an  investairation  of  that 
emrjtoa  theorj' which  makes-  the  human  brahiy  m  some  cases, 
dcpebfekent'  f or  its  operations  on.  the  moon's  phases.  The 
Hphysibiniiv  attending  an  asylom  for  lunatics^  might,  per- 
•kaps,  find  such  an  incadry'  interesting  ;  but  I  write  to  dis- 
riay  th^  worfcinin  of*  the  human  heart,  and  any  story  is  in- 
ttnchait  to  mam  the  yoniig  and  beaotifiil  of  the  danger  of  in- 
dolging  that  selfish  caprioiousDess  wldch^  if  inqiired  by 
hsjomj  certainly  proves  hei^  not  at  ail  friendly  to  female  hap- 
tpine88« 

Reader^  are  you  credulous  ?  I  do  not  ash  whether  you 
'believe  in  the  existence  of  witches,  and  the  appearance  of 
ghosts ;  but  few,  in  our  land  of  light  and  liberty,  would 
acknowledge  t^mselves  in  such  dark  bondage.  But  do  you 
place  any  reliance -on  dreamt,  omens,  and  those  thousand 
fauky  or  unlucky  signs  which  are  still  reported  as  having  an 
dnflaencc  odi  human  destiny  ?  If  not,  yon  will  feel  little  in- 
terest in  the  fate  of  Laura  Stanley.  Laura  was  very  pretty, 
and,  astsuch  vciy  pretty  girls  too  often  are,  was  very  vain, 
and  very  much  inclinea  to  be  a  coquette.  Yet  she  had  been 
strictly  educated,  had  a  kind  heart,  and  aufficient  rectitude 
of  principle  to  condemn  insincerity  in  ^tkirsy  and  often  to  re- 
solve to  eoriect  it  in  herself  ;  but  die  was  fond  of  admira- 
tion,^and'did  not  seriously  consider  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
of  encoura^ng  hopes  she  never  meant  to  gratify. '  At  beau- 
ty's shine  there  wfll  always  be  worshippers,  even  when  they 
know  their  adoration  is  vain  ;  and  the  fair  Laura  had  sueh 
aerowd  waiting  her  smiles  and  wearing  her  chains,  that  she 
mi^t  almost  1^  mrdoned  th^  little  vidue  she  attached  to  a 
dieted  heart.  Many  were  the  reports  of  her  intended 
marriage  with  some  one  or  other  of  her  suitors,  but  the 
rumor  always  proved  unfMHided  ;  the  lover,  after  dancing 
attendance  as  long  as  bis  spirit  would  permit,  departed  cha- 
•  ^ned,  and    the  inconstant  girl  was  as  gay  as  ever.     At 
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tMiillyHMie  the  decltottd  nti^  hmAjMtvmr  io»tAy(buVjib»*Md 
iiMtlMiaeefci.€(«orgeHArfisi  ^     .^   , 

Thei?e  ikW)  «i  a  short  ^dbtano«  firiua^tbe/vUlfige  ^vtere  the 
fisher 'Of  Laam  readed,  a  rMoaniic  nffiadovy  MiiaitDloodii 
levdL,  oKmotmunjs  ^raen,  bttt  di¥eraified;^6iBlh  imdbdatifHMiv 
luad  tufta  of  bushes  scatteredcjOTer.it^  aaif  [WMrpmrly jrlnwigiii 
ed  for  the  qaifit  retreats  of  thme  littkthtfdkiloitilie 
their  neitfl,  aad.  breathed  their  gbd  goqgs^^JthiagnintMr 
ItfQ^*  .Andthene  loo  roee  many  a  taU  ehn,  tbrowiikg  itviM- 
taBtic  br«ncfaes,  in  all  their  greeime^s  .Bad  i^gsAcefakieia, 
alu^oad  to  the  summer  wind.  And  th^e,  alsa^.thfi  dU. jb^ 
pie,  like  some  anoient  of  the  forest,  toi^catedpmiidty^iilp 
huge  trunk  and  gnarled  arms  seeming  to  hid  dmanoe  to  ilMs 
attacks,  botli  of  time  and  voobu  Thai  meadoiv  .w»  the  fioh 
-Torite  promenadaof  the  TiUa|)ers  ^  ihey  fioormcdseatd  hsiBmi 
th64difufe  of  those  jileasaatirees,  aqui-ofiesL,  duiriig  ^Jbilg 
summer  months,  the  youths  and  maidens  resortMthithai, 
and  (drank  tea,  and  enjoyed  all  those  amusements  that«veisp 
oongeofial  to  the  hearts  of  the  young,  gay  and  iimoe^Dt. 

One  fine  afitemoon  there  had  l^en  a  large  party  oa  thb 
mMtdow,  and  just  at  that  delicious  time  whim' twilight,  wilJi 
its  soft  dews  ,and  balmy  winds,  comes,  like  the  miciiof  tra»- 
quiUity,  to  hush  the  eares  of  earth,  Laurib,  with  ner  arm  £Mit 
loeked  in  that  of  Greorge  Harris,  prepared  to  return  honne. 
It  was  just  such  a  time  as.a  romantic  ioiFer  wouM  choose  to 
breathe  his  vows,  and  flatter  himself  his  lady  would  listen. 
And  George  had  been,  all  the  afternoon,  intendiii^  tobreai^ 
.his  vows  the  first  fevorable  opportunity^  and  Laura  had 
been  intending  to  lend  a  fayondde  ear  to  the  deelarliiioiB, 
which,  firom  the  attentions  be  had  paid  her,  ehe  had  reason 
to  expect*  They  sauntered  slowly  on,  engaged  in  some 
trifling  discussion  by  which  neither  was  interested,  till  tlwy 
-reach^  the  margin  of  the.  little  wiUow'^fi:inged  stream  that 
fliowed  through  this  charming  intervale.  Thei«  they  paused 
attd  sttod  facing  the  west  ;  the  new  moon,  like  a  baAfui 
bkiide,  was  just  trendilii^  forth  in  her  loveUneBs,  her  soft 
beams  scarcely  more  radiant  than  the  bright  star  that  shoae 
by  her  side.  It  was  the  hour  of  soft  emotions ;  Geo%e 
pressed  the  hand  of  Laura  closer  to  his  heart  as  in  a  half 
whisper  he  pr<mounced  her  name. 
.  She  did  not  reply. 
\  ^^  My  dear  Miss. Stanley,"  he  re^erated.     But  no  word,. 
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nor  UMlj  notf '«m  an  iMUnMioa  of  her  hond,  pvoiniEied'iub* 
tntidi.  He  um  abe  wis  infeniljr  gftsdng  o^tb^  mooa,  and 
tkal  her  Upe  moTedU  though  im.  souild  wa»  heard ;  and  half 
wcmdering,  and  half  vexed  >  he  did  not  again  address  her 9 
till  she  turned  towards  him  with  sueh  a  flmile  as  instantly 
atoned  foriaepai^Murent  eardeauiess ;  but  he  waa,  by  theam- 
vmk  of  tlmr  oompanioato,  preve«led  again  attempting  to  begia 
Am  tk^neiof  liis  lore* 

^^  Gonain  Mary^''  said  Lava^  the  next  morning,  while  «he 
was  performing  her  toilette — ^^  Cousin  Mary,  you  are  ffous^ 
away,  and  have  not  yet  inquired  whether  Greorge  Harris 
proposed  himself  last  evening."  Mary  Smith  was  not  a 
beauty,  but  she  was  an  interesting,  delicate  looking  girl. 
She  cast  down  her  blue  eyes  at  tM  address  of  Laura^  and 
her  usually  pale  cheek  was  erimscmed  while  she  replied — 
^^Yotir  smileS)  dear  Laora^,  argue  h^piness,  and" — she 
hesitated. 

^^  j^d  George  Harris  will  make  the.woman  he  loves  hap- 
py," added  the  gay  Laura.  '^  That  I  suppose  is  what  you 
Wttre  inteadinff  to  fny ;  you  are  always  so  eloquent  in  his 
praise.  Indeed^  I  thii^him  a  very  excellent  young  man,  and 
shall,  perhapsy  in  due  time  accept  him,  but  I  mean  to  make 
a  little  trial  of  his  temper  before  suffering  him  to  think  I 
cannot  help  loving  hun." — ^^Beware,  Laura,  he  will  never 
be  trifled  with." 

^^  So  you  have  always  said,  evc^  since  I  confessed  to  you 
I  liked  him  ;  I  have  been  as  candid  and  demure  as  you  would 
have  been  yourself,  and  thrown  all  my  arts  to  the  wind. 
But  I  should  like  to  tease  him,  because  he  alw)Biys  has,  till 
lately,  appeared  as  if  he  suqiected  I  was  intending  it,  and 
therefore  JLept  his  own  heart  cased  in  adamant.  But  I  am 
BOW  certain  of  marrying  him." 

^^  He  has  then  offered  you  his  hand,"  said  Mary,  in  a 
subdued  tone.  ^^  O,  no"— -replied  Laura,  laughing  as  she 
adjusted  the  glossy  curls  on  her  beautiful  forehead.  ^^  But 
I  believe  he  actually  commenced  his  speech,  only  as  I  was 
lost  then  worshipping  the  moon,  and  did  not  appear  to  heed 
him,  he  would  not  go  en.  However,  I  can't  much  regret 
losing  the  offer,  for  I  learned  my  destiny." 

^^  Indeed  !  How  did  it  ha{^)en  you  were  permitted  to  un-  * 
s^  the  book  of  fate  ?" 

^^  O,  you  must  know  George  and  I  were  standing  on  the 
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bank  of  the  itrCMOi)  just  lieMtth  that  brge  witimr,  wben  I 
flaw  the  new  moon,  directly  befbre  me,  and  then  the  .rhyme 
that  aunt  Ketiy  once  told  us,*  when  we  were  little  girls,  oo* 
curred  to  me.     You  remember  It  ?" 

<(  No — pray  repeat  it," 

^<  Why,  it  will  sound  dlly  endogh  for  me  to  «ay  it  orer^ 
while  you  are  looki^  so  gra^e  and  wise*  Pray  smile  and 
you  shall  have  it.  Tnere,  now  V\\  tearfa  it  yeu^  and  I  beg 
you  will  say  it  yoursdf  the  first  ikne  you  see  a  gentlemmi 
you  wish  to  marry. 

New  moon,  new  mooflt 
Hail  unto  thee  ; 
,  .  When  to  sleep  I  bow  my  head. 

Let  the  nan  I  am  to  w^» 
In  ny  drean^  wauim  on  bm. 

You  must  repeat  that  rhyme  three  times,  without  looking 
off  the  moon,  or  speaking,  and  you  will,  the  very  same  night, 
in  your  dream  see  the  man  you  are  to  marry  ;  aunt  Kelly 
says  she  never  knew  it  fedl." 

"  If  aunt  Ketty  spoke  from  her  own  experience,"  said 
Mary,  half  laughing,  "  she  could  only  bear  nt^aHve  testi- 
mony ;  as  I  suppose  she  did  not  pretend  ever  to  have  seenti 
smiling  lover.*' 

**  O,  she  never  was  married,  to  be  sure,  but  then  she 
knows  all  the  spells  and  arts  of  love.  Well,  I  said  the  rhyme 
three  times  over,  without  looking  off  the  moon,  or  speak- 
ing, though  George  was  then  addressing  me,  and  as  I  verily 
believe,  to  break  the  ice  for  his  declaration.     I  did  half  re- 

fret,  after  returning  home,  that  I  did  not  answer  him  ;  but 
had  a  delightful  dream  that  has  dispelled  every  doubt. 
I  dreamed  of  Greorge  all  niffht ;  and  we  walked  and  talked 
and  laughed  together,  and  1  am  now  certain  I  shall  marry 
him."     "  And  yet  you  are  intending  to  vex  him  ?" 

*«  No — ^not  really  vexing,  only  teasing.  I  shall  chat  with 
Captain  Drummond  a  little  more  familiarly  than  I  have 
dared  to  since  I  really  wished  to  please  George.  You  know 
he  calls  the  Captain  a  fop,  and  dislikes  him  exceedingly. 
And  it  will  be  so  amusing  to  see  Drummond  simper,  and 
George  frown.  But  pray  don't  frown  yourself;  I  am  not 
•  intenain^  to  make  Georffe  angry,  onlv  a  little  anxious  ;  and 
that  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  do,  as  he  does  not  now  seem 
to  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  I  am  his  just  when  he  pleases 
to  ask." 
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*^  You  must  not  manage  thus,  cousin  Laura,^'  said  Mary^ 
seriously.  ^^  I  have  long  known  George  ;  his  character  and 
merits  entitle  him  to  the  esteem  of  our  sex,  and  to  honora- 
ble treatment.  He  is  one  of  those  few  men,  whose  mind  is 
noble  as  his  countenance.  The  ^^  bold,  broad  seal  of  virtue" 
thai  he  ^^  bears  upon  his  brow,"  is  the  type  of  his  heart. 
If  yoa  wish  to  marry  him,  you  are  plannmg  a  hazardous 
sAiimt  ;  QeoTge  aever  will  submit  to  be  your  dupe,  though 
I  believe  he — tores  you." 

'^  I  shall  test  his  affection,"  said  Laura,  playfully  tossing 
her  head. 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  the  result,"  said  Mary. 
'^  That  you  shall ;  I  will  write  every  particular  in  a  few 
weeks."     Mary  departed  to  her  home  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  country,  and  many  months  elapsed  before  she  did  hear 
the  result ,;  she  leamecl  it  then  from  Greorge  Harris. 

It  was  foiu*teen  years  before  the  cousins  again  met.  Mary 
was  then  the  happy  and  beloved  wife  of  George  Harris,  and 
the  mother  of  four  lovely  children  ;  and  Laura  Stanley, 
Dot^ithstaading  her  thousand  admirers,  and  her  delight/id 
irMm,  was — a  disappointed,  dejected,  discontented  old  maid. 


It  was  a  beautiful  turn,  given  by  a  great  lady,  who  be- 
ing asked  where  her  husband  was,  when  he  lay  concealed 
for  having  J^een.  deeply  concerned  in  a  conspiracy,  reso- 
lutely answered,  that  she  had  hidden  him.  The  confession 
caused  her  to  be  brought  before  the  govenor,  who  told  her, 
that  nothing buther  confessing  where  she  had  hidden  him 
could  save  her  from  torture.  "  And  will  that  do?" — said 
she,  ^'  Yesy"  replied  the  governor,  **  I  will  pass  my  word 
for  your  safety  on  that  condition."  "  Then,"  said  she,  '^  I 
have  hid  him  in  my  heart,  where  you  may  find  him." 
This  surprising  answer  charmed  her  enemies. 


CRITICAL  JVOTICES. 


Charlotte^s  Daughter  :  or,  the  Three  Orphans.  A  sequel  to 
Charlotte  Temple.  Bj  Susannah  Rowson,  Author  of  Rebecca^ 
The  Inquisitor,  Itc.  &c.  with  a  Memoir  of  the  A«Ciioi».  Boetoii.- 
Richardson  &  Lord.  18^.     pp.  184.  •        * 

Mrs.  Rowson  has  lived  to  enjoy  considerable  celebrity  aft  an  tnttfactrew,  and  a 
writer.  Her  works,  composed,  as  they  professedly  were,  with  strict  reiere«ee  ta  tlM 
moral  improvement  of  the  yonng  of  her  own  sex,  make  little  preteasiolM  to  the  f  ra- 
ces of  style,  nor  can  they  support  a  claim  fininded  on  depth  orre«9«roh,or  the  eMeot 
of  literary  tod  scientific  attainments.  She  walked  abroad  in  the  ^Iph  f  ankiia  ^f 
nature,  not  to  call  the  beauties  of  figure  and  color,  but  to  seak  those  aimplaa  wbidi 
afford  strength  and  nourishment.  She  sought  not  that  fragrance  or  those  perfumes 
which  feast  the  sense,  but  those  medicinal  virtues  which  heal  the  sickness 
and  diseases  of  the  soul.  If  her  labors,  therefore,  were  humbler,  they  were  not  the 
less  useful.  If  her  excursions  were  short,  they  fliiled  not  in  the  accomplishment  of 
their  aims.  If  her  paths  were  not  strewed  with  flowers,  we  may  look  fbi*  the  reason 
in  the  consideration,  that  nature  is  not  lavish  of  her  gifts,  and  seklotft  bestowa  lb* 
charms  and  the  luxuriance  of  figure  and  color  where  she  has  already  eonlerred  « 
medicinal  eflicacy. 

But  with  these  concessions,  to  those  who  have  accused  her  of  tameness,  and  of 
want  of  spirit  in  her  narratives,  we  maintain  that  her  delineations  of  female  charac- 
ter are  achieved  with  singular  felicity.  It  is  not  under  the  influence  of  strong  ^mo- 
tives, or  in  the  agitations  of  passion  occasioned  by  extraordinary  occurrenceat  that 
character  can  be  most  faithfully  portrayed.  The  artist  who  would  copy  the  beauties 
of  nature,  would  not  seize  the  moment  when  her  features  are  distorted  by  the  violence 
of  the  tempest,  or  when  she  is  contending  with  her  own  mighty  energies.  It  is  in 
the  interval  of  rest,  when  the  bosom  of  the  lake  is  smooth,  when  the  verdant  foliage 
has  ceased  its  obeisance  to  the  breeze,  and  nature's  laws  are  in  harmonious,  though  in 
silent  operation,  that  the  mimic  skill  of  his  pencil  is  most  fitithfuDy  exerted.  And 
so  too  in  the  delineation  of  character, — it  is  in  the  moments  of  rotiremeat^n  th« 
domestic  circle — in  the  seclusion  from  the  tuMsy  tumult  of  UfSi,  that  those  tratta  are 
discerned  which  make  up  that  whole,  which  we  caU  eharaettr,  and  which,  liks  so 
many  springs  in  action,  influence  the  whole  conduct  of  the  hidividoLl. 

It  requires  talent  of  no  common  order  to  portray  such  traits,^  without  the  ap- 
pearance either  of  tameness  or  of  bombast.  Such  a  task  is  more  fitted  to  the  vivaci- 
ty of  female  powers,  which  gives  them  that  decided  superiority  in  epistolary  writing. 
For  a  judgment  of  the  success  of  Mrs.  Rowson,  in  these  respects,  wc  appeal  to  the 
approbation  so  lavishly  bestowed  by  the  public  upon  some  of  her  former  productions. 
We  are  compelled  to  admit  that  there  is  a  want  oV  Jinhh  generally  in  her  writings, 
which  has  undoubtedly  given  rise  to  the  charge  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 
But  it  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  her  sex  to  elaborate  their  literary  productions.    The 
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mmmh  iipfckit  JoJilwat  hi  mmh  m  reteffM*  to  Dryto*  ai»7  b«  ifpli^  with  p«cu^ 
fi»  pertiMDdir  to  iM  ^ftKti  «f  lemdb  ftniiu.  «What  hii  mM  could  mpply  H 
caU,  or  gather  in  one  excuriion,  wai  all  that  ho  aouf  btt  9mA  aU  that  ho  ga^o;** 
«Mli  tlM  paraHdl  reiMth.i»xoteti»a  to  PofO»,inajF,  with  equal  justioo^  pertain  to  the 
«aartioiiaofBMKiuli*otaIeat.  MHU (UtoAoryt^Qtioa  oiNihlofi  him.  to  coodeaiohip 
atatimoiil^  teriBfllll|Jy:hk  imagei,'  aad  >o  aociyQiUata  tU  th«t  Rtody  might  produeo* 
wrhatiniiiiiglHJiMtH>ly>> 

•  1  UiftftHngpOar  &Bi.th«l  by-fiui.tho  greaOr  paopovtion^  both  in  Munbor  •id  MOr 
»  <f ih»|i(yhlionioi<i  int^ndid^  fcr  ibp  ynwif,  ifo  tho  pffoiaptiom  of  thoaoAer 
►ipaeaii^ily  ftte  thtm  lb»  the  taik.  Convanaai  nitk  Iha «avkt* 
nt*of  charaster^  tlnir  heoipai  viaiaB  ooaUaa  tk$m  to  diaeen  thooa 
WMr  ahadea  whiah'aat  beyond  the  obeenFation  of  oor  own  eex*  And  aa  they  have 
ihotakDt  ^»diHuaiiv  Vkm;^  havo-alao  the  iorantipenees  to  apply  what  is  waating  to 
■Mtwe  tlwia  iilmoat  -inperoi|>tlbU  tcait%  or  aoMther  them  ifth^  ate  £>und  of  igno* 
USibinik.  '-^dWrt  initoeaei^tberefoe  upon  the  early  mind  aa  writers,  ia  leoond  only 
^Iheif  tigmuef  aajiitljwa»  im  pointing  out  tha  coaunendal>lo qnalitiee  of  the  heart* 
In  •aacbsfig--4ib  tendency  of  n^ml  btas,  ^ad  in  warning  the  young  of  the  dangers  by 
which  they  are  8urnMHbded,<fteai  th^  operations  of  feeling  and  passion. 
'  Tba  work  befci*  «s,  appears  before  the  public  under  all  the  disadTabtages  of  a 
pieJ^iaiimi'paMigartafci;- it  irnot  therefcre  surprising  that  we  find  in  aeaae  paasagea 
mf  «mmh)  \mmtk4m9t^  ttj^ov  and^^oeasisoally  a  gwonmatfffal  error.  But  the  atnry 
ie  ■Mifnating^sii^  iaiwiiU  teWy  adbd  aa-  a  eeqnet  to  Mrs.  Bowapn'a  beet  and  moat  fin- 
idwd  production,  it  must  excite  peculiar  interoet  among  tfaooe  young  parebna  in  parw 
ilNdar,  srho  have  already  baceme  aoquaialed  with  the  nafertnnate  history  of  Char- 
Wlta  T^Nnpla.  Thefa  ia  an  aaUkional  cbarm  imparted  to  tin  alery  from  its  intimate 
connexion  with  (aota.  We  aie  teU  in  the  prefcoe  that  the  oircumstanoea  are  not  a4) 
fictitious,  and  that  the  author  could  follow  some  of  the  characters  whom  the  intro- 
Jbces,  in  real  life,  until  within  a  few  years. 

We  hare  a!r<eady  spoken  of  Mrs.  tlowson's  felicity  in  the  delineation  Of  female 
dkiract^.  If  the  dialogulB  in  her  posthonlous  tale  is  in  some  parts  stiff  and  artificial, 
md-al  times,  bordering  too  much  upon  common  place  topics — stUl  the  characters 
are  Arawn  with  niuc4i  cleai  uee^,  and  it  requires  little  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
see  her  petaonagis  In  all  the  reality,  abd  the  business  of  Kfe.  She  has  net  the  sei- 
entific  faet'of  Idisa  fidgeworth,  who  cottld  miii|le  philoeophy  with  paatime,  and  sat- 
kfy  tha  sctattny  of  reason  while  seeming  only%  answer  the  inqmsitifeneas  of  ohild- 
hood$  but  she  can  present  virtue  in  an  engaging  dress,  and  fill  the  young  mind  with 
an  abhorenee  of  vide.  On  the  whole,  we  think  that  the  little  volume  befere  us  will 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the  young,  and  will  increase  the  obligations 
to  wbieh  her  sex,  partieularly  the  youngef  portion  of  it,  are  under  to  Mrs.  Rowson. 

Beautixs  of  the  waverlky  novels.  5.  G.  Goodrich,  Botton,  182B. 
Not  a  few  critics  have  objected  to  selections  of  this  kind,  as  injurious  to  literary 
taste  in  the  commimity,  by  the  fecility  which  they  afford  fer  acquiring  a  smattering 
ci  bellet  Utirit,  instead  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  authors  individually. 
Such  objections  are  commonly  made  too  much  at  random,  and  in  a  mistaken  seal 
ibr  the  interests  of  literature.    Selections  have  their  uses,  as  well  as  the  larger 
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works  fhjini  whieh  they  trt  tMk%h*  ThtM  «i«  tpm^wtmmtk  in'tM'Utt'aAd  QOOTp»> 
tionf  of  every  pertoii,  when  a  book  of  extracts  is  rery  •cceptable;  Axnt  when  a  ioM 
work  would  be  ooC  of  the  <)uestion. 

A  pocket  Tolnnie  such  as  this,  it  idvahiable  as  a  eompa&km  to  Chfl/Ta^ant  knerw 
▼als  of  a  journey;  and  there  are  but  kfw  pevsotts^wd'  be)S«T«,  whui  hwm  anoi  -io-.iki* 
way  relieved  the  tedium  of  a  steam  pMsa^;  or  the  moootbnydf  a«nial  Umk»     - 

It  is  not  so  much  with  reference  to  these  more  common  6bjs»Cjts,  h^iwntf^haX  wb 
now  advert  to  this  selection.  We  would 'memion  it  as  oa*^  psodliadly  r«d8|Kedi  to 
tircles  formed  for  the  purpoie  of  spending  sa  evedhif  :iB  dw^igiusahje"ipA  iwpsinW 
ing  entertainment  ofeocial  reading.  All  wtoiiave  eatporitf  od.iif  idifliinHi  it  i«4# 
find  any  one  vohune  which  can  furnish  appropriato  matter,  fo^  guohifiMiT  e|^|tart»r'iHiM 
value  a  book  which  abounds  in  the  happiest  efibrts  of  the  mitst^xlisliriguished  wdkm 
of  our  times,  whose  style  is  so  happily  adtpted,  by  its  eastyaad  naiurBL>expieaskn!,.tD 
form  an  animated  and  graceful  manner  of  reading,  and  tbo  interest  of  whose  «oeaaa 
winds  up  the  mental  sensibilities  to  the  highest  piteh  of  dramalfie  i  foadWKCioflt.  .  .'Thft 
habitual  reading  of  these  Beauties  would  do  more  to  remove  anoDotonous  aad>  <suf»> 
pressed  tones  of  voice,  unnatural  inflections,  aad  ariiftcial  cadeabea^'  tfata  ^e-ose  .of 
any  book  of  r«les  on  elocution,  though  ever  so  diligeatfy.  stiidied.  .        a  ... 

Of  the  voknne  itself,  to  which  we  have  now  invited  the  aUeptio*  of  <iur  readers,  it 
would  be  wwocessary  t»  say  much;  it  presents  iii  a  portable  shApe  Ifae  ;fiaesi  plisiar 
ges  of  the  Waverly  Nov^;  it  possesses  the  attractions  of'  beautiM  lypegraphyi  and 
comprises  a  large  qoantiiy  of  matter,  without  any  dedttttionjeom  (he  diaftneinees  qI 
the  execntion,  or  tfae^foimeBS  of  the  page.  . 

Parents  who  are  dasiroas  of  aiding  their  children. in  ackiuiring  ja  lively  and  in<«^ 
resting  style  of  ceadiag,  will  find  the  voluaie  a  iraluaMiaascistaaty  iroccamooilly  «■*- 
ployed  for  the  occupation  of  an  evening  hour  in  the  fiusily  Circle 

The  legendary. — The  public  have  been  sometime  looking  forward  to  the  tfr 
pearanoe  of  the  first  volunte  of  this  work,  with  great  interest.  We  are  happy  to  be 
able  to  state  that  it  is  in  press,  and  will  be  published  about  the  first  of  May  next. 
We  have  seen  some  of  the  proof  sheets,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it,ao 
far  as  we  have  perused  it,  to  be  a  work  of  very  high  order.  Among  the  contribu- 
tors we  notice  the  authors  of  Hope  Leslie,  and  Hobookok;  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  H.  Pick- 
ering, I.  McLellan,  J.  H.  Nichols,  J.  Pierpont,  GrenviUe  MeUen,  E;  C.  Manlejr, 
the  editor,  Mr.  Willis,  and  several  Aers.  Some  of  the  pieces  are  among  the  happi- 
est efforts  of  these  authors;  and  in  the  anonymous  articles,  we  imagine  thai  we  dia- 
cover  traces  of  genius  not  less  xlistinguished  than  the  most,  gifled  of  those  we  have 
named.  We  shall  have  another  opportunity  to  notice  this  work,  and  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  expressing  a  lively  interest  in  the  same,  and  a  coo? iction  that  it 
must  prove  one  of  the  most  acceptable  productions  which  the  American  press  has 
given  to  the  public. 
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FEMALE  CHARACTER. 

It  is  related  of  Diogenes,  the  ancient  philosopher,  that 
seeing  a  number  of  females  hanging  on  the  branches  of  an 
olive  tree,  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh  that  every  tree  would  pro- 
duce such  fruit."  The  Cynic  undoubtedly  intended  his 
exclamation  as  a  sneer,  and  his  want,  not  to  say  of  charity, 
but  of  respect  for  the  sex,  induces  us  to  concur  in  opinion 
with  those  who  have  thought  th^t  his  tub  would  not  bear 
too  close  an  examination.  Indeed  we  may  naturally  and 
honestly  suspect  any  one's  motfves  in  an  eccentric  course 
of  life,  who  like  Diogenes,  have  been  expatriated  for  coin- 
ing false  money,  or  who  subsequently  endeavor  to  palm  off 
oddity  for  genius,  or  brutal  indifference  for  philosophy. 

There  are  not  wanting,  in  our  own  days,  those  who  have 
thought  lightly  of  the  sex,  and  who  from  the  obliquity  of  a 
few  have  mferred  the  general  delinquency  of  the  whole. 
We  will  not  be  so  sparing  of  charity,  even  to  the  unchari- 
table, as  to  suppose  that  their  opinions  are  predicated  wholly 
on  prejudice,  or  that  their  estimation  of  the  sex,  has  not 
been  compoimded  with  study  and  observation.  But  while 
we  concede  that  there  may  be  many  instances  of  depravity, 
— of  turpitude, — ^nay,  even  of  wretched  imbecility,  from 
which  such  sentiments  may  with  apparent  honesty  have 
been  deduced,  it  will  be  our  endeavor  in  the  few  remarks 
we  have  to  make,  to  rescue  the  sex  from  the  stigmas  and 
false  accusations  which  have  been  so  illiberally  and  wan- 
tonly thrown  upon  them. 

We  are  not  of  the  number  of  those,  who  in  their  fulsome 
flattery,  or  their  unfettered  enthusiasm,   indiscriminately 
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heap  eulogium  and  panegyric  upon  the  sex.  Nor  would 
we  commend  ourselves  to  their  smiles  by  turgid  hyperbole, 
or  terms  of  unqualified  commendation.  They  have  their 
failings  and  their  weaknesses^  as  a  sex,  and  the  perversions 
of  habit  or  of  nurture,  may  swell  them  to  bloated  dimen- 
sions. But  in  general  those  failings  are  not  too  large  for  the 
cloak  of  charity,  and  their  very  weaknesses,  from  the  con- 
stitution of  our  nature,  are  the  bonds  by  which  they  are 
peculiarly  endeared  to  us. 

There  is  one  essential  trait  in  the  female  character,  that 
enters  largely  into  her  loveliness,  without  wbich,  a  mascu- 
line tone  appears,  which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  natural 
delicacy.  We  shall  be  anticipated  in  the  remark,  that  this 
is  an  amiable  disposition.  We  know  that  mankind  in  gen- 
eral, consider  this  trait  as  entitled  to  faint  praise,  because 
the  quality  has  often  been  ascribed  to  those  who  have  little 
else  to  recommend  them  ;  and  to  say  of  a  person  that  he  is 
an  amiable  man,  has  been  construed  into  a  tacit  concession 
that  the  powers  of  his  mind  are  either  naturally  weak  or 
have  accidentally  been  impaired.  The  injustice  of  such  a 
conclusion,  we  are  not  q^Iled  upon  to  discuss — it  will  rea- 
dily appear  to  all,  who  take  into  consideration  the  particu- 
lars which  render  the  disposition  such  as  we  have  mention- 
ed. It  is  not  a  single  virtue,  residing  in  the  heart,  from 
which  J  like  so  many  native  streams,  the  benevolent  feelings 
of  our  nature  flow,  but  rather  a  congregation  of  virtues, 
regulating  the  judgment,  the  temper  and  the  feelings.  The 
hasty  and  the  passionate,  the  malicious  and  the  revengeful, 
are  hurried  into  excess,  by  an  obedience  to  the  suggestions 
of  phrensied  feeling,  and  a  forgetfulness  or  disregard  of  that 
inward  monitor,  whose  voice  is  stifled  by  the  uproar  of  con- 
tending emotions.  But  the  folly,  as  well  as  the  fatal  efiects 
of  passion,  is  abhorred  by  those  who  takeinto  the  account 
the  motives  of  men,  and  are  willing  that  charity  should  see 
misguided  zeal,  where  passion  can  behold  nothing  but 
intentional  error.  Indeed,  the  whole  virtue  of  an  amiable 
disposition,  consists  in  a  sort  of  clear  sighted  charity,  which 
is  more  ready  to  suspect  the  accuracy  of  i*s  own  vision, 
than  to  view  the  actions  of  mankind  through  the  optics  of 
malevolent  feeling.  And  thus  we  find  that  the  sex  in  whom 
this  quality  (called  frequently,  but  falsely,  a  weak  minded 
virtue)  preeminently  resides,  are  less  willing  to  lend  a  ready 
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ear  to  the  hints  of  hatred  and  suspicion,  to  the  suggestions 
of  envy  and  jealousy,  and  to  the  exaggerated  tales  which 
teem  from  a  perverted  understanding  or  a  misguided  heart. 

From  the  view  we  have  taken  of  this  quality,  so  essential 
to  the  perfection  of  female  character,  it  will  clearly  be  seen 
what  confidence  is  to  be  reposed  in  the  opinions,  and  what 
deference  is  due  to  the  motives  of  those,  who  represent  an 
amiable  disposition,  as  the  offspring  of  imbecility  of  mind. 
Shall  we  call  the  monarch  of  the  forest  weak,  because  he 
renders  at  best  but  a  surly  obeisance  to  the  breeze,  while  we 
dignify  the  pliant  rush  with  the  characteristics  of  strength 
and  excellence,  because  it  *'  bends  its  body  if  the  wind  but 
carelessly  nod  on  it  ?"  It  is  the  amiable  in  disposition,  who, 
like  the  oak,  are  immoved  amid  the  storm  of  passion;  while 
the  angry  and  the  passionate,  like  the  rush,  are  bent  from 
their  uprightness  by  every  gust  of  temper. 

The  female  sex  have  long  been  the  acknowledged  posses- 
sors of  a  sort  of  mental  quickness  and  intellectual  acumen, 
or  rather  sharpness  of  vision,  which  may  be  better  under- 
stood by  the  term  sprightliness  of  imagination,  which  has 
enabled  them  to  discern,  or  at  least  to  recognise  those  smaller 
springs  of  action  that  regulate  the  conduct  of  mankind, 
which,  from  their  supposed  insignificancy ,  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  grosser  sex.  This  is  undoubtedly  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  compensation  which  nature  in  her  justice  has 
awarded  to  the  sex,  when  she  denied  them  the  disposition 
for  studied  research  and  laborious  investigation.  It  is  this, 
that  gives  them  that  decided  superiority  in  the  lighter  de- 
partments of  literature,  especidly  in  epistolary  writing. 
And  in  this  too  we  are  to  recognise  one  of  the  remoter  causes 
of  benevolent  feeling,  and  of  amiableness  of  disposition ;  since 
this  fertility  of  the  imagination  is  constantly  producing  pal- 
liatives for  error,  or  excuses  for  failure  in  moral  obligation. 

That  there  have  been,  and  still  are  many  disgraceful  ex- 
ceptions in  the  quality  we  have  ascribed  to  the  sex,  history 
obliges  us  to  acknowledge,  and  our  own  experience  of  the 
world  compels  us  to  confess.  It  is  true  that  when  the  female 
descends  the  scale  of  moral  excellence,  instead  of  rising  in  it, 
as  nature  intended,  it  cannot  with  certainty  be  foretold 
where  she  will  stop.  Depravity  in  the  sex,  is  of  a  deeper  and 
a  darker  cast,  as  the  strongest  acids  are  obtained  from  the 
sweetest  base.     But  it  is  as  imjust  to  visit  individual  turpi- 
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tude  upon  the  sex  in  general,  as  it  would  be  to  infer  the  as- 
perity of  winter  from  the  darkness  of  the  summer  cloud,  or 
the  deformity  of  nature  from  an  occasional  deviation  from 
her  laws.  The  agents  of  nature  are  often  at  work  in  appar- 
ently open  disobedience  to  her  laws;  and  thus  we  find  that 
the  violence  of  the  breeze  is  often  seducing  objects  from 
their  aflfection  to  the  stronger  and  more  stable  law  of  gravi- 
ty. But  it  would  be  credulity,  not  wisdom,  to  conclude  from 
such  facts,  that  nature  is  not  steady  in  her  operations.  And 
so  too  if  the  agitations  of  passion,  the  desire  of  personal  ag- 
grandizement, the  jealousy  of  love,  the  rivalship  of  beauty, 
and  the  thousand  contending  emotions  that  struggle  for  vent, 
in  the  human  breast,  have  hurried  their  unhappy  victim 
from  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  principle;  if  the  violence  of 
untamed  temper  and  the  phrensy  of  unsubdued  feeling,  have 
plunged  their  wretched  possessor  into  an  abyss  of  guilt  and 
consequent  misery,  it  would  be  weakness,  not  wisdom,  to  in- 
fer that  such  were  the  characteristics  of  the  species. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  very  much  to  our  present 
purpose,  that  in  alHhe  tales  invented  for  the  amusement  or 
adapted  to  the  instruction  of  mankind,  woman  bears  a  con- 
spicuous part.  She  is  there  arrayed  in  all  the  charms  of 
her  moral,  as  well  as  physical  nature,  and  seldom  fails  to  add 
not  only  an  interest,  but  the  chief  interest  to  the  relation. 
The  selfish  misogynist  bends  in  rapture  over  the  story  of 
her  excellence,  no  less  than  the  experienced  in  conjugal  feli- 
city; and  although  his  professions  and  his  practice  appear  to 
be  predicated  upon  a  light,  or  a  hasty  estimation  of  the  mer- 
its of  the  sex,  he  cannot  but  confess  to  himself  and  to  his 
heart,  that  truth  requires  some  concessions  from  prejudice, 
and  that  the  decisions  of  the  will,  ought  in  justice  to  be  re- 
versed by  the  determinations  of  the  judgment. 

Intimately  connected  with  that  characteristic  which  we 
have  ascribed  to  the  sex,  and  upon  which  we  have  dwelt  at 
some  length,  is,  sensibility  of  heart.  The  world  and  its 
business  is  continually  eifacir^  the  impressions  received  by  the 
other  sex,  from  objects  of  aflfecting  interest,  until  the  powers 
and  feelings  of  sympathy  are  blunted  or  impaired.  But 
here  is  the  peculiar  sphere  of  woman,  and  it  is  in  this  light 
that  her  character  shines  with  the  most  distinguished  lustre. 
The  ardor  of  maternal  affection,  the  sanctity  of  a  sister's 
love,  are  themes  upon  which  the  poet  and  the  orator  have 
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lavished  their  sweetest  strains,  and  have  delineated  with  their 
strongest  powers.  What  is  there  in  the  affection  of  a 
mother,  or  the  tender  relation  of  a  sister,  that  derives  not  its 
best,  its  only  charm,  from  that  sensibility  to  which  we  al- 
lude ?  To  whom  would  we  communicate  with  confidence 
the  trials  and  the  vexations  of  life,  those  sorrows,  troubles, 
and  disappointments,  and  all  those  ills  ^'  that  flesh  is  heir  to?" 
The  world  is  dead  to  sympathy.  Man  is  too  much  occupi- 
ed in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  or  fame,  to  lend  a  willing  ear,  or 
a  consoling  voice,  to  the  complaints  or  the  afflictions  of  dis- 
appointed hope,  and  blighted  expectation.  But  there  is  an 
ear,  which  is  open  to  the  sorrows  of  man  ;  there  is  a  voice, 
whose  sweetest  accents  are  the  accents  of  comfort  and  con- 
solation. The  vine  that  clings  to  the  oak  for  shelter  and 
protection,  and  supports  itself  by  its  mantling  embrace,  in  it 
turn  affords  support,  when  age  has  destroy ded  the  strength, 
or  the  lightning  has  shivered  the  bodv  of  the  tree.  So  wo- 
man, who  natimdly  leans  upon  man  tor  succor,  in  her  turn 
supports  him  in  adversity,  when  the  cares  and  the  troubles 
of  life  threaten  to  bear  him  down,  or  the  mortifications  of 
disappointed  ambition  prey  upon  his  spirits. 

If  any  proof  were  wanting  tnat  the  qualities  which  we  have 
mentioned  are,  indeed  and  in  truth,  to  be  predicated  of  the  sex, 
we  should  not  appeal  to  the  experience  of  fashionable  life,  to 
the  rival  contentions  of  beauty  and  accomplishment,  or  to 
the  mawkish  sensibility  derived,  from  affected  sentiment,  and 
studied  refinement.  The  beauties  of  nature  are  to  be  con- 
templated, not  as  she  is  fettered  by  the  appliances  of  art,  but 
when  in  the  solitude  of  the  mountain,  the  secrecy  of  the 
cave,  or  the  glitterings  of  the  grotto,  she  revels  in  her  own 
splendors,  and  retires  from  observation,  as  if  fearful  of  the 
officiousness  of  mankind.  The  native  beauty  of  the  flower 
is  to  be  estimated  not  from  the  factitious  enhancement  of  its 
value,  derived  from  a  deviation  from  its  species,  but  when 
in  its  original  features,  it  spontaneously  exults  in  its  own 
perfumes.  And  so  too,  we  are  not  to  look  for  the  natural 
traits  of  the  female  character,  among  the  botanical  monsters 
of  fashionable  life,  but  rather  in  the  retirement  of  the  do- 
mestic circle,  the  quietness  of  contentment,  and  the  freedom 
from  excitement  and  restraint. 

In  the  enumeration  of  those  individuals  in  whom  the  vir- 
tues of  the  head  and  heart  are  to  be  justly  estimated,  and  in 
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whom  the  character  of  the  sex  is  to  be  most  correctly  wpreci- 
ated,  we  would  not  swell  the  list  with  such  names  as  the  big- 
oted Mary,  the  jealous  Elizabeth,  the  unfortunate  Mary  of 
Scotland,  or  any  of  those  who  have  figured  in  story,  as  exam- 
ples of  the  assumption  of  masculine  energy,  or  the  objects  of 
infatuated  passion.  The  moon  appears  brightest  as  she  rolls 
her  silver  splendors  over  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  amid  the  soli- 
tude of  nature,  or  as  her  beams  are  sifted  through  the  foliage 
of  the  forest;  not  as  she  wastes  her  light  upon  the  illumi- 
nated arcade.  We  must  follow  woman,  {Qso,  to  the  stillness,  if 
not  to  the  solitude  of  private  life,  and  among  the  daily  details 
of  benevolent  exertion,  if  we  would  fairly  estimate  her  peculiar 
traits.  If  nature  were  continually  viewed  througn  those 
mediums  which  magnify  or  distort  her  features,  we  should 
indeed  be  struck  with  the  wonders  which  she  appears  to  de- 
light in  concealing.  The  smallest  insect  would  be  seen  ar- 
rayed in  the  beauties  of  the  bird  of  paradise,  while  our  eyes 
would  be  dazzled  with  the  brightness  of  those  objects  which 
are  imperceptible  to  the  powers  of  ordinary  vision.  But 
this  new  accession  of  pleasure,  thus  opened  to  us,  would  be 
dearly  purchased  by  the  horrors  in  which  the  objects  with 
which  we  are  conversant  would  be  clothed.  The  present 
objects  of  desire,  would  be  objects  of  dread,  and  those  things 
which  commend  themselves  to  our  wishes  by  their  newly 
discovered  charms,  would  mock  by  their  comparative  dimen- 
sions our  present  powers  of  fruition.  And  so  too,  with  the 
female  sex,  when  violence  is  done  to  their  nature  by  forcing 
them  from  their  proper  sphere,  when  the  faculties  which  are 
bestowed  for  use  in  private  life,  are  prostituted  to  the  pur- 
poses, of  public  fame,  though  we  may  be  surprized  that  thq 
female  powers  can  accomplish  so  much,  we  cannot  be  aston- 
ished that  in  such  situations  they  please  so  little.  In  his 
character  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  one  that  he  has  drawn  with  a 
most  masterly  hand,  Mr.  Hume  has  this  striking  passage. 
"  When  we  contemplate  her  as  a  woman^  we  are  apt  to  be 
struck  with  the  highest  admiration  of  her  qualities  and  ex- 
tensive capacity  ;  but  we  are  also  apt  to  require  some  more 
softness  of  disposition,  some  greater  lenity  of  temper,  some 
of  those  amiable  weaknesses  bv  which  her  sex  is  distinguish- 
ed." An  assertion  which,  wtile  it  strengthens  the  force  of 
our  previous  remarks,  must  be  regarded  as  a  concession  from 
an  acknowledged  and  conversant  judi^e,  that  the  sex  is  dis- 
tinguished for  amiable  feelings  and  softness  of  disposition. 
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Another,  and  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  female  character, 
naturally  connected  with  those  which  we  have  noticed,  is 
delicacy  of  sentiment.  It  is  this  trait  upon  which,  as  upon 
a  deep  foundation,  is  built  that  refinement  of  feeling  which 
associates  itself  with  the  name  of  woman;  and  here  too,  we 
are  to  discern  the  palladium  of  female  delicacy, — ^the  bul- 
wark which  defends  her  from  the  rudeness  and  the  violence 
of  tempestuous  and  unrestrained  passion.  Unless  the  turbu- 
lent propensities  of  our  animal  nature  are  subjected  to  the 
restraints  of  reason  or  religion,  unless  the  rebellious  ferocity 
of  unfettered  desire  is  subjected  to  the  rigidness  of  martial 
law,  they  have  a  mutinous  spirit  which  will  break  down  the 
barriers  which  nature  has  set  up,  and  let  in  a  flood  of  evil, 
which  will  eflace  and  destroy  the  landmarks  of  decency  and 
of  virtue.  Hence  in  her  care  and  anxiety  for  the  sex,  nature 
has  endued  them  with  a  refinement  of  feeling,  or  rather  as 
we  have  termed  it,  a  delicacy  of  sentiment,  which  keeps 
watch  over  the  avenues  to  the  heart,  and  challenges  the 
footstep  of  every  intruder.  No  lurkings  of  passion  or  of 
propensity  can  pass  undetected  ;  and  so  faithful  are  the 
watches  of  this  vigilant  sentinel,  that  even  a  friend  cannot 
enter,  if  it  appear  under  a  suspicious  or  a  questionable  garb. 
Accordingly  w.e  find  in  the  sex,  except  in  those  unfortunate 
instances  wnere  evil  communications  have  corrupted  good 
manners,  or  the  effects  of  misrule  and  a  bad  education  have 
predominated,  a  nicer  discrimination  of  the  proprieties  of 
life,  a  stricter  regard  to  the  rules  of  sobriety  and  refinement, 
and  a  more  delicate  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  all  built  as  it 
were  upon,  or  proceeding  from  delicacy  of  sentiment,  which, 
as  it  guards  the  avenues  to  the  heart,  so  also,  it  controls  the 
course  of  external  conduct.  It  is  here  also,  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  seat  of  those  generous  sympathies  which  flow  so 
readily  at  the  tale  of  misfortune,  and  which  so  deeply  en- 
gage the  participation  of  the  sex,  in  all  the  sorrows  oi  life. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  this  sensibility  makes  them  more 
tremWingly  alive  to  the  various  evils  of  life,  and  instead  of 
fortifying  them  against  the  trials,  the  temptations,  and  the 
sorrows  of  the  world,  makes  them  the  more  easy  prey  to 
anxiety  and  care,  and  thus  decreases  their  enjoyments.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  capacity  for  trouble  is 
mcreased  and  enlarged,  that  the  capacity  for  happiness  is 
commensurately  extended;  and  if  an  increased  degree  of  sen- 
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sibility  can  affect  the  number  or  the  extent  of  the  pains  of 
life,  it  exerts  the  same  influence  over  the  pleasures  and  en- 
joyments. It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  the  enjoyments 
of  irrational  existence,  the  pleasures,  namely,  of  the  brute 
creation,  bear  no  proportion  to  those  of  which  man  is  capa- 
ble of  enjoying  ;  and  that  their  pains  also,  must  be  greatly 
removed  in  number  and  extent  from  those  of  the  human 
race.  And  yet  a  brute  may  be  as  happy  or  as  miserable  in 
his  way  as  is  a  man.  Each  enjoys  the  degree  of  pleasure,  or 
of  pain,  of  which  nature  has  made  him  susceptible.  Or  to 
illustrate  our  meaning  in  a  more  familiar  way,  we  may  say 
of  two  vessels  that  one  is  as  full  as  the  other,  although  they 
differ  greatly  in  their  respective  capacity.  And  so  too  with 
the  female  sex:  it  must  be  conceded  that  they  lie  more  open 
to  the  inroads  of  sorrow;  but  they  have  this  consolation,  tnat 
the  same  constitutional  temperament  spreads  before  them  a 
larger  field  of  enjoyment,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  then,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  was 
the  design  of  providence,  terms  which  we  consider  synony- 
mous, that  the  sex  which  was  formed  for  the  diffusion  of 
happiness,  should  enjoy  a  large  portion  of  that  happiness 
themselves,  by  the  very  means  which  they  employ  for  its 
diffusion.  The  pleasures  of  virtuous  sensibility  are  open  to 
them  ;  and  the  intensity  of  their  enjoyments,  makes  ample 
amends  for  the  inroads  of  occasional  trouble- 

From  the  view  which  we  have  presented  of  female  char- 
acter, it  will  readily  be  seen,  how  much  the  sex  contributes 
to  the  general  mass  of  happiness  in  the  world.  We  are 
aware  that  there  are  many  who  will  not  follow  us  in  our 
conclusions,  and  whose  opinions  of  the  sex,  founded  upon 
narrow  views,  or  limited  and  prejudiced  experience,  will  be 
found  to  militate  with  that  which  we  have  advanced.  It 
might  be  well  to  ask  such  persons,  whether,  if  the  same  jus- 
tice were  meted  out  by  the  female  sex,  and  their  opin- 
ions of  men  were  predicated  upon  perjured  vows,  incon- 
stancy of  attention,  studied  neglect  or  levity  of  conduct ;  if 
their  estimation  of  the  wisdom  of  man  were  founded  upon  his 
colloquial  intercourse  with  their  sex  in  general,  or  the  trifles, 
the  gewgaws,  the  vanities,  with  which  their  attention  is 
courted,  it  might  be  asked,  we  say,  whether  the  imputations 
of  weakness  and  imbecility  would  not,  with  at  least  equal 
justice,  apply  to  the  stronger  as  well  as  to  the  weaker  sex. 
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This  is  a  consideration  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all^ 
w^bo  are  forming  their  opinions  of  woman  ;  and  if  she  is 
indeed  that  vain  and  imbecile  and  imperfect  creature  that 
they  represent  her,  it  is  at  least  the  part  of  charity,  if  not  of 
justice,  to  consider  what  has  made  hel*  so.  If  she  is  treated 
like  an  irrational  creature,  regarded  as  a  child,  and  insulted 
by  being  considered  as  the  companion  only  of  our  lighter 
hours  ;  if  by  invidious  epithets,  current  but  coarse,  we 
cramp  her  genius,  and  cool  her  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  ;  if  we  ridicule  her  attempts  to  fathom  the  depths 
of  learning,  and  drive  her,  as  an  intruder,  from  the  temple 
of  science;  if  we  stigmatize  her  powers  with  weakness,  and 
recrard  her  offerings  upon  the  altar  of  truth  with  scorn  or 
disdain,  although  she  may  not  like  Hercules  stransrle  the 
serpents  thus  sent  to  destroy  her  in  the  cradle,  she  still  has 
the  strength  and  courage  to  resent  her  wrongs,  and  dignity 
sufficient  to  assert  her  rights,  and  there  will  not  be  wanting 
those  who  will  recognise  and  respect  them. 

p. 


THE  EYE  OF  THE  DEAD. 

«  You  may  call  U  weahneui—but  I  feel  as  if  his  eye,  though  departed, 
fHll  regarded  my  aeiion9y--a9  if  hi*  spirit  still  hovered  over  those  objecU 
once  »o  fondly  loved" 

NoRTHWooD,  2a  Vol. 

Eyk  of  the  dead !— Ye  amy  iti  stream 

It  frozen  in  the  tomb, — 
But  yet  I  feel  iu  lingering  beam 

My  inmost  soul  illume  ; 
It  fleams  at  twilight's  rousing  hour, 

Ere  evening  lamps  are  bright ; 
It  glows  o'er  midnight's  sable  power 

With  deep,  unearthly  light. 

When  o'er  the  cataract's  solemn  roar 

I  hang  with  thoughtful  breast. 
Or  those  deep,  shadowy,  dells  explore. 

Which  oft  its  ghuice  had  blest ; 
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Or  when  its  cherished  plants  I  tend 

With  fond  and  faithful  cares. 
Or  o'er  its  once-Iov'd  pages  bend. 

My  lone  delight  it  shares. 

It  meets  me  at  the  altar's  side. 

Where  contrite  spirits  sigh. 
And  when  the  stars  with  holy  pride 

Bedeck  the  evening  sky  ; 
'Tis  bright  when  every  star  is  hid. 

And  wintry  tempests  rave ; — 
Why  will  ye  say  'tis  quenched  amid 

The  darkness  of  the  grave  1 
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THE  VILLAGE  SCHOOLMISTRESS. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  females,  being  less  dis- 
tinctly marked,  are  much  more  difficult  to  be  delineated 
than  those  of  the  othel*  sex.  There  are  various  pursuits  by 
which. men  may  hope  to  obtain  happiness  and  distinction — 
for  women  there  is  but  one  path — her  success  in  life  depends 
entirely  on  her  domestic  establishment.  Let  the  educatiou 
of  women  differ  ever  so  much  in  detail^  its  end  is  the  same, 
to  qualify  them  tq  become  wives  and  mothers,  and  in  every 
station  the  object  of  female  ambition  is  to  marry  well.  This 
similarity  of  purpose  produces  a  similarity  of  thought,  feel- 
ing, action,  and  consequently  character^  which  no  uniformi-^ 
ity  of  training  could  otherwise  bestow.  And  then,  the  busi-- 
ness  of  married  women,  though  varying  in  ceremonials^  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  or  rank  of  the  respective  hus-» 
bands,  is  essentially  alike. 

"To  study  household  gopd 
'*And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote  ;" 

and  to  cherish  and  watch  over  her  offspring,  are,  in  our 
country,  the  employments  for  life  of  ea^h  individual.     (I 
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have  not  taken  into  this  amount  those  modish  ladies  who 
appear  to  think  themselves  born  only  to  be  amused,  because 
such  a  class  is  scarcely  recognised  in  our  Republican  land — 
here  happily,  in  public  estimation,  the  useful  yet  takes  pre- 
cedence of  the  fasnionable.)  While  such  only  are  the  offices 
and  duties  which  women  are  expected  to  perform,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  think  they  would  exhibit  that  variety  of  talent, 
or  those  prominent  and  peculiar  qualities  of  mind,  that  dis- 
tin^iish  men  of  different  professions  and  dissimilar  occu- 
pations. And  accordingly,  we  find  in  discriptipns  of  female 
character  it  is  usually  but  the  manners  that  is  delineated. 
Manners  makes  nearly  all  the  difference  between  a  beauty 
of  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  a  belle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  what  a  contrast  in  the  principles  and  pursuits  of  men 
since  the  time  that  Peter  the  Hermit  first  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Cross,  and  saw  nations  enrol  themselves  beneath 
the  sacred  symbol,  and  this  age  of  free  inquiry,  of  rational 
improvement,  of  useful  invention  !  What  sympathy  would 
there  be  between  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  a  crusader  of 
the  reign  of  Coeurs  de  Lion,  and  an  enlightened  philosopher 
of  our  own  nation  ? — ^the  one,  in  his  mailed  armour  travers- 
ing the  burning  plains  of  Syria,  considering  the  rescue  of 
Jerusalem  from  the  grasp  of  the  infidels,  as  the  greatest  and 
most  meritorious  action  mortal  man  could  perform  ;  the 
other,  contemplating,  with  a  calm  delight  that  scenes  of  car- 
nage never  afforded,  the  proposed  route  of  a  rail  road  or 
canal,  which,  completed,  would  give  to  peaceful  industry, 
the  means  of  raising  cities  on  the  site  of  the  wilderness  ? 

Yet  woman  is  still  the  same — still  seeking  her  earthly  hap- 
piness only  by  subduing  the  heart  of  lordly  man — still  endea- 
voring to  heighten  and  set  off  her  personal  attractions  by 
dress  and  accomplishments,  that  she  may  thus  secure  the 
constant  devotion  of  some  gallant  knight. 

This  distinction  in  the  pursuits  of  the  two  sexes  could 
never  have  been  so  firmly  established,  and  so  long  and  uni- 
formly upheld,  in  every  country  and  among  every  people, 
by  mere  human  authority  and  custom.  In  designating  wo- 
man as  *'a  helpmeet"  for  man,  the  Creator  marked  her  des- 
tiny ;  and  to  nt  her  for  the  task,  mercifully  infused  into  her 
soul  deep  attachment  for  home,  enduring  tenderness  for 
her  offspring,  and  to  the  ^^one  she  loves,"  that  constancy  in 
affection,  which  rarely  decays  till  her  heart  if  cold  in  death. 
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She  cannot  break  these  bonds  if  she  would.  It  is  idle  to 
talk  of  the  ''Rights  of  Woman,"  if  they  are  made  to  consist 
but  in  placing  her  in  a  station  manifestly  contrary  to  the  in- 
tentions of  Providence.  It  is  worse  than  weak,  it  is  wick- 
ed to  say  she  is  degraded  by  fulfilling  those  duties  nature  as- 
signed her  ;  because  the  mind  is  not  circumscribed  by  timcy  or 
confined  to  earth  ;  and  in  the  promises  of  eternal  fflory,  wo- 
man participates  equally  with  her  "lord."  Indeed  were 
not  all  boasting  excluded  she  might  claim  the  advantage — 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  peculiarly  her  seed,  and  the 
honor  of  having  the  One  who  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  our  fallen  race  named  of  her,  establishes  at  once  her  claim 
to  a  full  participation  of  mind;  of  soul,  of  that  portion  of 
our  being  which  is  destineii^for  immortality.  It  is  then  ab- 
surd for  woman  to  complain  that  her  sphere  on  earth  is 
less  honorable  than  that  of  man,  because  it  is  different,  or 
/imagine  that  the  privilege  of  commanding  armies  or  con- 
vincing senates  would  add  to  her  importance,  usefulness  and 
happiness — because  it  must  be  evident  to  all  who  consider 
the  subject,  that  such  was  not  the  part  assigned  her  by  Him 
who  directeth  all  things  in  wisdom.  The  great  effort  there- 
fore of  female  education,  should  be  to  qualify  woman  to 
discharge  her  duties,  not  to  exalt  her  till  she  despises  them  ; 
to  make  it  her  ambition  to  merit  and  display  the  character 
of  the  most  amiable  and  intelligent  of  her  sex,  rather  than 
aspire  to  emulate  the  capacity  and  conduct  of  men.  In  our 
country,  where,  under  the  inild  light  of  Christianity,  free  in- 
stitutions guarantee  freedom  of  thought,  of  expression,  of 
action,  the  full  and  free  development  of  mind  may  rational- 
ly be  expected  ;  and  here,  if  in  any  country  on  earth,  wo- 
men may  hope  to  take  their  true,  their  most  dignified  sta- 
tion, as  the  helpers,  the  companions,  of  educated  and  inde- 
pendent men.  And  while  our  citizens  are  endeavoring  so  to 
improve  their  inestimable  privileges,  that  the  men  of  future 
ages  may  be  better  and  happier  for  their  labors,  have  women 
no  share  in  the  important  task  ?  Their  influence  on  the  man- 
ners is  readily  and  willingly  conceded  by  every  one  ;  might 
not  their  influence  on  the  mind  be  made  quite  as  irresisti- 
ble, and  far  more  beneficial,  and  that,  too,  without  violating 
in  the  least,  the  propriety^  which,  to  make  their  examples  val- 
uable, should  ever  mark  their  conduct.  The  business  of  in- 
struction  is  one  of  vast  interest,  because  fraught  with  such 
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important  consequences  to  Americans.  It  is  necessary  that 
all  our  people  should  be  instructed,  as  universal  education 
is  the  main  pillar  that  must  eventually  support  the  temple 
of  our  liberty.  It  is  therefore  a  duty  sacredly  binding  on 
our  legislators  to  provide  for  the  instruction,  during  child- 
hood and  youth,  of  every  member  of  our  republic.  But 
while  there  are  so  many  pursuits,  more  lucrative  and  agree- 
able to  active  and  ambitious,  young  men,  there  will  be  a 
lack  oi  good  instructors— of  those  who  are  willing  to  make 
it  their  business.  Let,  then,  the  employment  of  school-keep' 
ing  be  principally  appropriated  to  femaJes.  They  are  both 
by  temper  and  habit,  admirably  qualified  for  the  task — they 
have  patience,  fondness  fOr  children,  and  are  accustomed  to 
seclusion  and  inured  to  self-government.  Is  it  objected  that 
they  do  not  posess  sufEcient  soundness  of  learning — ^that 
their  acquirements  are  superficial,  showy,  frivolous?  The 
fault  is  in  their  education,  not  in  the  female  mind.  Only 
afford  them  opportunities  of  improvement  and  motives  for 
exertion  ;  let  them  be  assured,  that 

-"to  sing,  to  dance, 


**To  dr«98,  and  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  their  eyes,*' 

is  not  all  that  is  required  to  make  young  ladies  agreeable  or 
likely  to  be  sought  by  the  gentlemen — that  they  may  con- 
verse sensibly  without  the  charge  of  pedantry,  and  be  intel- 
ligent without  the  appellation  of  a  blue  ;  in  short,  that  they 
are  expected  to  be  rational,  and  required  to  be  useful,  and 
they  will  not  disappoint  public  expectation. 

But  I  may  not  dwell  on  the  subject ;  my  preface  is  already 
too  lone.  Readers  soon  tire  ot  prefaces,  and  skip  them, 
and  so  the  labor  of  writing  them  is  lost.  Writers  should 
never  flatter  themselves 'every  thing  from  their  pens  will 
be  seized  with  avidity.  Yet  still  it  is,  perhaps,  best  they 
should  not  know  how  slightly  many  passages,  tney  imagine 
most  excellent,  are  passed  over  ;  how  carelessly  opinions  and 
sentiments,  they  consider  of  vital  importance  to  the  interests 
and  improvement  of  society,  are  read.  They  would  not 
persevere  could  the  mortifying  truth  be  fully  unfolded, 
namely,  that  the  chief  importance  of  an  author  is  in  his  own 
estimation.  Yet  my  preface  will  have  all  the  importance  I 
wish,  if  it  has  any  tendency  to  awaken  the  attention  of  pa- 
rents, and  those  who  have  the  superintendence  of  female  ed- 
ucation, to  examine  whether  there  be  not  some  end  and 
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aim  besides  a  mere  drawing-room  disjplay,  to  which  the  ex- 
ertion of  female  talent  may,  with  propriety,  be  directed. 
Yet  to  make  such  a  plan  efiectual,  it  must  be  made  fashion- 
able— ^the  business  of  instruction  must  be  divested  of  its  as- 
sociations of  pretension  and  pedantry,  and  dullness  and  dril- 
ling. It  must  be  esteemed  amiable,  and  comporting  with  fem- 
inine gracefulness  and  delicacy  as  Well  as  dignity  ;  and  more- 
over, it  must  be  sufficiently  lucrative  to  insure  art  honorable 
independence,  whenever  such  a  '^consummation"  which  I, 
for  one,  most  "devoutly  wish"  shall  occur,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  schoolmistress  will  become  interesting  and  impor- 
tant ;  the  office  of  instructress  w)ll  not  be  sought  merely 
as  the  resource  of  necessity  and  misfortune  ;  but  laditB  will 
engage  in  it,  more  sedulous  to  desplay  their  acquirements 
and  graces  by  the  progress  of  their  pupils,  than  an  exhibi- 
tion of  themselves.  And  then  the  story  of  Elizabeth  Brooks 
will  be  read  with  interest,  and  her  example  considered 
worthy  of  imitation.  Elizabeth  Brooks  was  a  native  of 
Walpole,  N.  H.  Writers  of  fiction  usually  introduce  the 
epithets '^retired"  or  "romantic"  before  the  name  of  the 
place  where  they  locate  the  residence  of  their  heroine. 
Such  of  my  readers  as  have  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
Walpole  and  its  environs — who  have  gazed  on  the  "Falls," 
while  standing  beneath  the  overhanging  mountain  till  fancy 
almost  saw  the  mighty  mass  tremblinff  as  if  about  to  precip- 
itate itself  into  the  gulf  beneath  ;  while  the  agitation  and 
whirl  of  the  waters,  as  they  rush,  and  boil,  and  foam,  among 
the  broken  rocks,  may,  by  no  great  effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion, be  ascribed  to  their  fear  of  the  impending  crush  and 
their  hurry  to  escape  from  the  threatened  ruin — and  then 
glanced  on  the  opposite  shore,  where,  amidst  plenty  and 
beauty,  rural  content  seems  to  have  fixed  her  seat,  will  not 
need  be  told  that  Walpole  and  its  environs  are  romantic. 
"Retired"  is  a  more  relative  term — ^to  an  inhabitant  of  this 
city,  the  place  would  be  retired.  When  Elizabeth  was  born, 
her  father  was  an  affluent  merchant  in  the  city  of  Hartford — 
when  she  was  seventeen,  he  kept  a  small  boarding  house  in 
Walpole,  lord  of  nothing  on  earth,  save  the  affection  of  his 
wife  and  child.  Sickness,  as  well  as  misfortune,  had  as- 
sailed him;  he  was  dying  of  consumption,  and  before  she 
was  eighteen,  she  was  fatherless.  In  youth  we  seldom  yield 
to  despondency.     Life  has  then  so  many  bright  visions, 
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some  must  gild  the  path  appointed  us.  It  is  not  strange 
such  fancies  should  soothe  Elizabeth,  for  the  star  of  love 
brightened  her  horizon.  She  was  very  young,  only  fifteen, 
when  her  acquaintance  with  William  Forbes  commenced. 
He  was  then  preparing  for  College,  and  sought  her  society 
because  she,'  more  than  any  one,  seemed  to  appreciate  hi^ 
studies.  Yet  it  was  more  the  complacency  of  her  disposi- 
tion, than  liking  for  his  person,  that  first  induced  Elizabeth 
to  admit  his  visits.  He  was  a  scholar,  rather  than  a  lover, 
and  she  had  much  oftener  to  listen  to  scraps  of  Latin  and 
Greek  quotations,  than  compliments  or  soft  words.  But 
then  he  furnished  her  with  books,  of  which  she  was  immod^ 
crately  fond,  and  he  discussed  with  her  the  merits  of  her  fa- 
vorite heroes,  and  the  beauties  of  her  favorite  poets  ;  and 
translated  learned  mottoes,  and  explained  obscure  allusions, 
till  finally,  from  finding  his  presence  necessary,  she  began  to 
regret  his  absence  ;  his  idea  was  often  and  oftener  recurring  ; 
she  thought  of  him,  and  loved  to  think  of  hinx — was  she  not 
then  in  love  ?  Hers  was  not  certainly  romantic  love — such  as 
is  enkindled  by  a  bright  eye,  graceful  form,  fascinating  man-^ 
ners,  &c.  It  was  the  calm,  confiding  esteem  and  afiection, 
that  will  last  unimpaired  through  all  the  changes  of  human 
life.  Wedded  love  must  be  thus  rational,  thus  founded  on 
esteem,  or  it  will  never  endure.  The  raptures  of  fancy  usu- 
ally decay,  if  not  with  the  first  moon,  with  the  first  year. 
It  is  usually  thought  those  who  are  beloved,  must  be  love-t 
ly — but  the  comeliness  of  Elizabeth  was  almost  entirely  ow-^ 
ing  to  a  fair  complexion,  and  a  kind,  benignant  expression 
of  countenance,  that  assured  the  beholder  of  the  gentleness 
of  her  heart.  She  was  one  of  those  girls  whom  the  aged 
always  praise — a  sure  sign  of  excellence— --and  if  some  of  the 
young  ladies  thought  her  rather  too  fortunate  in  attaching 
a  scholar  and  a  rich  man's  son,  yet  no  envy  or  illnatur^ 
towards  her  was  openly  expressed.  She  was  twenty-^two, 
when  William,  after  receiving  his  diploma,  departed  for  the 
State  of  New-York,  where  he  intended  to  study  law,  select 
a  place  of  residence,  and  then  return  and  claim  his  bride. 
The  time  of  separation  appeared  long  to  them  both..  WiU 
Ham  openly  murmured,  and  tears  told  all  that  Elizabeth 
could  not  speak. 

"Let  me  find  yoii  unchanged  at  my  return,"  said  WiU 
liain,  pressing  her  hand. 
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"Time  changes  us  all,"  replied  Elizabeth. 

"But  your  heart,  my  love,  let  that  still  be  mine,  and  I 
care  not  for  other  alterations." 

He  was  then  probably  sincere. 

"Do  you  think  the  report  of  your  nephew's  intended 
marriage  with  a  lady  in  New-York  is  really  true  ?"  said  Miss 
Ashton  to  the  Rev.  J.  Bennett,  the  uncle  of  William  Forbes. 
"Has  he  entirely  forsaken  Elizabeth  ?" 

"I  fear  so  indeed,"  replied  the  worthy  clergyman,  with 
a  shake  of  the  head,  and  a  deep,  long  breath,  between  a  sigh 
and  groan.  "Elizabeth  is  one  of  the  best  girls  in  the  world,' 
but  their  courtship  has  been  too  long,  i  dislike  such  long 
courtships — I  seldom  knew  one  end  happily.  There  is  usu- 
ally jealousy  and  quarrelling — and  if  they  do  finally  marry, 
it  often  appears  on  the  part  of  the  man,  more  a  sense  of  hon- 
or than  affection,  which  leads  him  to  fulfil  his  engagement." 

"Would  there  not  be  equal  danger  of  repentance  and  re- 
pining, were  the  nuptial  knot  actually  tied  ?"  inquired  Miss 
Ashton. 

"No,  there  would  not— or  certainly  not  with  persons  of 
sense  and  reflection.  They  would  then  feel  their  interests 
the  same,  and  they  would  feel  that  confidence  in  each  other, 
which  love,  only  never  imparted.  Even  the  changes  that 
time  ^orks  on  the  fairest  countenance,  are  scarcely  percept- 
ible to  the  husband  who  daily  sees  his  wife  exerting  herself 
to  make  him  and  his  children  happy.  But  the  lover,  after 
an  absence  of  several  years,  beholds  the  alterations  in  his  in- 
tended with  deep  regret,  if  not  with  mortification.  And 
the  more  ardent  and  devoted  he  has  been,  the  more  percept- 
ible is  the  change.  His  imagination  has  been  investing  his 
beloved  with  an  increase  of  charms,  while  time  has  been 
stealing  "a  tooth,  or  auburn  lock,"  perhaps,  and  the  bride- 
groom feels,  as  if  defrauded  of  the  loveliness  for  which  he 
had  bartered  his  heart." 

"But  you  forget.  Sir,"  said  Miss  Ashton,  eagerly,  "that 
the  gentlemen  now  allow  us  some  niierit  on  the  score  of 
mind^  and  Miss  Brooks" 

"Is  wonderfully  improved,  I  grant  ye,"  interupted  Mr. 
Bennett — "and  she  is  far  more  deserving  than  when  Wil- 
liam first  engaged  her  hand ;  because  she  has  evinced  the 
goodness  of  her  heart  and  temper  by  good  works,  by  useful- 
ness— that  sure,  and  indeed  to  us,  only  test  of  superior  vir- 
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tue,  and  the  best  criterion  of  superior  abilities.  But  yet, 
Miss  Ashton,  we  must  not  expect,  though  the  opinions  of 
men  and  the  condition  of  women  have  wonderfully,  and 
happily  changed  during  the  last  half  century,  yet  we  must 
not  expect  that  the  fancy  for  female  beauty,  which  is  foster- 
ed, if  not  in  a  great  measure  inspired,  by  our  literature,  (re- 
collect every  heroine,  from  Helen  downards,  is  painted  beau- 
tiful), can  be  sufficiently  etherealizedj  as  my  Sophia  would 
say,  to  prefer,  without  at  least  an  effort  of  reasoning,  the  gra- 
ces of  mind  to  the  graces  o{  person.  I  know  from  my  own 
feelings,  as  well  as  from  observation,  that  men  are  extreme- 
ly apt  to  pay  homage  to  beauty.  It  is  true  young  men  of 
sense  and  education  soon  grow  weary  of  a  fool,  though  ever 
so  pretty,  but  not  always  till  after  marriage  ; — ^when  it  is  too 
late.  Such  will  probably  be  the  fate  of  William  Forbes — 
but  his  folly  and  injustice  deserve  punishment." 

'^And  so  Miss  Brooks  must  all  her  life  be  confined  to  the 
drudgery  of  school  keeping," — said  Miss  Ashton,  compas- 
sionately. ^^I  do  think  keeping  school  must  be  the  dullest 
thing  on  earth.     To  be  mewed  up,  day  after  day,  conning 

A.  B.  C. O,  how  I  should  detest  it !  But  it  may  be  con- 

genisd  employment  to  the  mind  of  an  old  maid." 

^^I  am  intending  my  daughter  Sophia  to  commence  the 
busines  soon,"  observed  Mr.  Bennett." 

"What,  that  joyous  girl,  who  is  all  song,  smiles  and  sport- 
ivtoess  ?  Why,  to  confine  her  buoyant  spirit  in  the  prison 
of  a  school  room,  would  be  as  incongruous  as  for  nature  to 

Silace  nightingales  in  Lapland,  or  call  forth  butterflies  in 
anuary.   '  She  never  will  endure  it." 

"She  is  eager  to  attempt  it,"  replied  Mr.  Bennett, — "and 
anticipates  much  pleasure  in  the  employment  of  school  keep- 
ing." 

"Pleasure  in  school  keeping!" — reiterated  the  laughing 
Miss  Ashton.  Whoever  thought  of  associating  pleasure  witn 
school  keeping  ! — I  know  indeed  ladies  sometimes  engage  in 
it,  but  I  always  supposed  it  was  from  necessity,  for  the  pe- 
cuniary compensation  merely, — ^but  that  cannot  be  your 
daughter's  motive." 

"Neither  is  it  now  the  motive  of  Elizabeth  Brooks. 
When  she  commenced  instructing,  the  necessities  of  her 
mother  rejjuired  great  exertion.  But  Mrs.  Brooks  is  no 
more.     Elizabeth  has   rich  relations  in  Connecticut,  who 
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would  gladly  support  her,  and  indeed,  who  urge  her  to  re- 
side with  them.     She  does  not  instruct  from  necessity." 

"It  is  very  strange  she  should  instruct  from  choice,"  ob- 
served the  young  lady.. 

"And  why  so  strange  ?"  returned  Mr.  Bennett  ?  "  Do  you, 
my  dear  Miss  Ashton,  never  -connect  pleasure  with  useful- 
ness ?  I  should  have  said  duty,  but  the  word  has  been  so  of- 
ten and  so  foolishly,  if  not  irreverently  misapjilied  I  seldom 
use  it.  In  my  estimation,  and  I  have  drawn  my  deductions, 
not  from  studies  in  the  closet,  but  observations  in  the  world, 
usefulness  and  pleasure  are  much  oftener  allied  than  idleness 
and  pleasure.  By  idleness  1  do  not  mean  doing  nothing, — 
but  being  engaged  in  frivolous  pursuits  only.  There  is  a 
complacency  of  mind  that  makes  the  heart  glad  and  the  spir- 
it buoyant — a  feeling  of  gratification  which  is  happy  with- 
out effort,  and  gay  even  ii>  solitude,  that  people  who  seek 
only  their  own  amusement  never  enjoy." 

"I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Miss  Brooks  to  al- 
low me  to  judge  of  her  feelings,"  returned  the  lively  Miss 
Ashton — "but  the  loss  of  a  lover  is  usually  esteemed  quite  a 
serious  thing  with  us  ladies.  If  she  sustain  her  disappointr 
ment  with  fortitude, .  I  shall  think  school  keeping  of  some 
importance,  and  advise  every  young  lady  to  acquaint  her- 
self with  the  business,  so  that  an  affair  of  -the  heart  may  not 
make  her  quite  helpless  and  hopeless.  But  your  charming 
Sophia  has  nothing  to  fear  from  fickle  lovers." 

"She  should  fear  then  for  herself,"  returned  Mr.  Bennett, 
seriously.  "She  should  fear  to  indulge  that  supineness 
which  is  passive  vice,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term — ^because 
to  be  actively  useful,  as  far  as  our  ability  permits,  is  the  law 
c!*  our  being,  the  debt  we  owe  for  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and 
whoever  neglects  to  fulfil  the  one  and  pay  the  other  is  guil- 
ty. The  world  may  say  such  people  live  very  fSeishionably, 
and  very  innocently — but  they  do  not  enjoy  the  approbation 
of  conscience,  and  they  cannot  expect  from  Him  whose  fa- 
vor is  felicity,  the  commendation  "well  done  good  and  faith- 
ful servant !"  Yet  I  beg  you  will  not  think  I  have  compelled 
my  daughter  to  engage  as  an  instructress.  I  have  long  since 
adopted  the  opinion  that  to  have  good  works  meritorious, 
they  must  be  performed  by  a  free  agent.  I  endeavor  to 
point  out  to  my  children  the  path  of  usefulness — I  advise 
them  to  pursue  it ;  but  I  allow  them  to  decide  for  themselves. 
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Sophia,  however,  for  her  decision  of  character  and  activity 
of  mind,  is  far  more  indebted  to  the  counsels  and  example  of 
Miss  Brooks  than  to  me.  And  I  am  proud  and  glad  to  ac- 
knowledge this,  because  it  is  paying  a  deserved  tribute  to 
merit,  and  moreover  assists  to  establish  my  favorite  theory — 
namely,  that  the  elevation  of  female  character  must  be 
achieved  by  female  talent  and  influence.  We  men  may 
firame  systems  of  improvement,  but  it  is  the  exertions  of  the 
hidies  that  must  prepare  the  mind  to  receive  them." 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Sophia 
Bennett,  who  came  tripping  in  to  tell  her  father  she  had  re- 
ceived the  promised  communication  from  Miss  Brooks. 
"And  I  was  never  more  delighted  in  my  life,"  continued  the 
hMghing  girl.  "Do,  my  dear  father,  read  it — I  am  sure 
there  is  amusement  in  tne  description  of  school  keeping, 
however  dull  the  business  may  be  m  actual  performance." 

"Miss  Brooks  was  requested  by  my  daughter  to  draw  up 
some  rules  for  her  direction  during  her  first  essay  as  an  in- 
structress," said  Mr.  Bennett,  turning  to  Miss  Ashton.  "Miss 
Brooks  answered  that  she  would  willingly  oblige  her,  but 
that  precise  rules,  applicable  to  the  exigencies  of  different 
schools,  would  be  beyond  her  ability — but  that  she  would 
copy  some  notes,  taken  during  her  first  six  months  experi- 
ence in  teaching,  which  might  give  my  daughter  some  little 
idea  of  what  would  be  expected  from  her  in  her  new  voca- 
tion." 

"O,  do  pray  allow  me  to  hear  the  notes,"  said  Miss  Ash- 
ton. 

"With  pleasure,"  returned  Mr.  Bennett.  "Here  Sophia, 
you  must  read,  I  will  explain,  and  Miss  Ashton  may  criti- 
cize ;  so  there  will  be  business  for  us  all." 

"I  would  ask  to  be  excused  from  my  task,"  said  Miss  Ash- 
ton, "only  as  I  find  you  place  so  high  an  estimate  oh  indus- 
try, you  will  I  suppose  easier  pardon  severity  of  remark  than 
idleness." 

"  But  you  must  recollect  the  writer  is  a  female,"  replied 
theffood  man — "and  from  the  lips  of  her  own  sex,  should 
receive  courtesy  if  not  indulgence.  There  is  one  conse- 
quence which  I  sometimes  fear  may  follow  the  cultivation  of 
literature,  especially  of  authorship  among-  women,  which 
would  tend  greatly  to  injure  their  usefulness  and  happiness. 
It  would  be  very  unfortunate,  should  those  whose  thoughts 
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and  words  ought  to  be  kind,  conciliating  and  charitable,  be, 
by  their  attainments  incited  to  a  spirit  of  jealousy,  envy  and 
rivalry  ^wards  each  other.  Indeed  that  lady  of  intelligence 
who  aoes  not  encourage  female  talent,  must  be  blind  to  her 
own  interest.  It  is  not  in  possessing  a  genius  superior  to  her 
sex,  that  makes  the  true,  the  best  glory  of  a  woman,  it  is  in 
using  her  influence  to  elevate  the  female  character.  We  men 
do  not  want  paragons  or  prodigies  for  wives — ^but  rational, 
refined,  intelligent  partners — the  former  may  engage  our 
wonder,  the  latter  only  will  attract  our  love.  And  now, 
m^  daughter,  as  I  have  prosed  to  the  extent,  good  breeding 
will  allow,  although  I  have  not  half  exhausted  the  subject, 
we  will  listen  to  the  letter  of  Miss  Brooks." 

Sophia's  smile  thanked  her  kind  parent  for  the  interesMie 
took  in  her  plans  and  pleasures,  ana  she  began. 

^^On  examining  my  notes,  my  dear  Miss  Bennett,  I  found 
they  would  be  unintelligible  to  you  without  some  explana- 
tions ;  so  by  their  aid  I  have  taxed  my  memory  to  give  you 
a  regular  history  of  my  feelings,  and  the  progress  of  my 
mind  during  six  of  the  most  important  months  I  ever  passed. 
I  may  well  call  them  so,  as  their  effect  has  ever  since  opera* 
ted  on  my  character  and  happiness  ;  and  prdbably  will  dur- 
ing life.  It  was  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  18—,  that  I 
commenced  my  school,  in  a  small  district  in  the  town  of 

.     I  engs^d  in  it  from  necessity,  and  reluctantly 

enough  to  make  me  quite  nervous.  I  used  to  be  nervous  in 
those  days,  or  at  least  indulge  my  senHbiKtyy  (the  refined  ti- 
tle for  selfishness)  till  it  made  me  very  unreasonable,  and 
very  wretched ;  for  I  had  been  indulged  till  the  gratifica* 
tion  of  my  own  wishes  and  whims,  appeared  to  me  the  most 
important  thing  on  earth.  But  wealth  had  fled,  my  dear 
father  \^as  no  more,  my  mother  was  unable  to  provide  for 
her  own  wants,  and  thus  I  was  thrown  upon  my  own  re- 
sources. 

I  had  never  been  acquainted  with  myself,  and  notwith- 
standing I  had  a  proud  idea  of  my  own  learning  and  accom- 
plishments, yet  no  sooner  did  I  undertake  to  exercise,  spe- 
cifically, my  talents,  than  I  shrunk  from  the  task,  and  felt 
dismay  and  discouragement.  Those  who  have  been  taught 
to  estimate  their  acquirements  chiefly  by  the  credit  they  ac- 
quire on  days  of  examination  at  school,  and  afternoons  of 
display  before  partial  friends  at  home,  have  little  idea  of  any 
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practicaOy  useful  purpose  to  which  those  accomplishments 
may  be  applied.  But  for  me,  there  was  no  discharge.  I 
must  either  use  exertion,  or  live  in  dependence  on  my 
mother's  relatives.  I  was  influenced  in  my  choice  by  rea- 
sons that  doubtless  to  a  philosopher,  would  appear  of  very 
trifling  import,  if  not  excessively  silly  ;  yet  they  decided  my 
destiny.  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  frankly,  nor  do  I  now, 
in  my  days  of  reflection,  and  comparative  vnsdom,  feel  dis- 
posed to  tax  myself  with  egregious  folly,  because  that  in 
youth  I  was  guided  by  the  impulses  of  my  heart.  The  pas- 
aons,  when  virtuous  in  their  objects  of  pursuit,  are  as  sure 
a  guide  to  excellence  and  happiness,  as  cool  reason — indeed 
surer  and  far  more  efficient ;  because  of  the  enthusiasm  they 
kintte,  and  the  generosity  they  inspire.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
think  that  passion,  or  feeling  is,  of  itself,  censurable.  When 
the  soul  is  most  innocent,  that  is  in  youth,  the  passions  are 
most  ardent.  Why  then,  you  will  probably  inquire,  is  the 
suppression  of  passion  always  so  earnestly  urged  on  the 
young  ?  I  think,  my  dear  Sophia,  there  is  a  mistake  in  the 
terms  used  by  those  writers  who  most  earnestly  inculcate  the 
necessity  of  self  control.  It  is  not  the  suppression  of  our  feel- 
ings, but  their  risht  direction  that  is  needed  to  make  us  per- 
fect. The  great  Moralist,  who  "spake  as  never  man  spake," 
did  not  censure  passion,  or  its  expression — ^he  only  sought  to 
direct  it  to  worthy  objects,  and  incite  it  to  great  sacrifices. 
He  purified  and  exalted,  but  he  encouraged — love.  We  are 
not  only  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  but  we  must  love 
oar  enemies — a  refinement,  and  generosity,  and  warmth  of 
sentiment  which  can  only  be  compatible  with  a  pure  mind 
and  ardent  heart.  These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  palli- 
ate any  weakness  of  my  own — ^because  I  do  not  think  the  af- 
fection I  then  cherished  for  W.,  was  a  weakness.  Yet  what 
was,  at  that  time,  the  innocency  of  passion,  would,  if  now  in- 
dulged, be  weak  or  criminal.  But  my  reasons — well — ^New 
Hampshire  was  the  residence  of  the  friends  of  William — I 
should  there,  ofl;ener  than  in  Connecticut,  hear  of  him  and 
from  him  ;  and  then  William  had  once  said  he  thought  the 
office  of  instructress,  an  excellent  one  for  young  ladies  ;  it  im- 
parted a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  he  observed,  which, 
m  no  other  way  could  they  so  well  or  so  safely  gain  ;  and 
it  also  gave  dignity  to  the  manners,  and  a  decision  to  the 
mind  that  were  calculated  to  make  a  woman  more  respected 
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and  more  useful.  Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  efficient 
reason  was  this — I  had  a  cousin  where  I  was  invited  to  re- 
side who  had  expressed  more  partiality  for  me  than  his  rela- 
tionship would  seem  to  dictate — I  feared  a  residence  in  his 
father's  family  would  give  uneasiness  to  William  Forbes.  I 
might,  I  see,  have  spared  this  detail  of  circumstances,  and 
said  at  once,  that  partiality  for  the  man  I  then  expected  to 
marry,  was  the  true  reason  which  induced  me  to  make  those 
exertions  which  have  been  crowned  with  success,  and  I  hope 
not  deficient  in  that  usefulness  which  merits  success.  I  have 
not  mentioned  my  mother,  because  she  would  with  apparent 
cheerfulness,  have  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  her  friends, 
and  lived  in  dependence  on  them  ;  yet  I  know  she  was  after- 
wards, far  happier  in  reflecting  she  owed  her  support  and 
comforts,  to  my  filial  love  and  successful  industry. 

My  school  house  had  been  recently  built,  and  was  scarce- 
ly finished,  and  moreover  was  situated  in  a  place  which  any 
young  lady,  romantic  or  rational,  might  be  pardoned  for 
calling  horrid.  In  selecting  this  site,  taste,  if  such  a  princi- 
ple was  cultivated  among  the  villagers,  had  never  been  con- 
sulted. The  only  requisite  was,  to  fix  precisely  on  the  cen- 
tre of  the  district ;  and  after  measuring  in  every  direction, 
the  centre  had  been  discovered  exactly  in  the  centre  of  a 
frog-pond.  As  near  that  pond  as  safety  would  permit,  stood 
the  school  house,  encircled  with  dvirarf  pines  and  spruce 
bushes ;  and  the  prospect  on  every  side,  bounded  by  woods 
or  mountains,  or  ledges  of  rock.  Not  a  human  habitation 
was  in  sight,  and  yet,  when  I  entered  the  school  room,  I 
found  nearly  fifty  children  collected.  Where  the  little  ur- 
chins could  possibly  live,  or  how  they  all  found  their  way 
to  that  wild  looking  place,  was  then  to  me  matter  of  aston- 
ishment. I  have  since  learned,  how  highly  the  privileges  of 
a  free  school  are  prized ;  and  what  exertions  are  made  by 
parents,  to  insure  their  little  ones  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion. The  first  thing,  of  course,  was  to  be  introduced  to 
my  pupils,  or  in  other  words,  to  learn  their  names.  And 
here  commenced  a  ludicrous  difficulty.  The  names  of  these 
little  rustics  were  so  high  sounding  and  romantic,  and  gener- 
ally so  inappropriate  to  the  appearance  of  the  children,  and 
their  repetition  awakened  such  associations,  and  indeed  such 
ludicrous  comparisons  in  my  own  mind,  that  it  was  several 
days  before  I  Could  hear,  or  speak,  them  without  laughing. 
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I  had  all  the  presidents  and  great  men  of  America,  to  say 
nothing  of  foreign  heroes,  before  me,  represented,  in  name 
at  least,  by  sunburnt,  barefooted,  curly-pated   boys  ;  and 
all  the  heroines  of  romance  and  song,  in  chubby  cheeked, 
freckled,    romping   girls — ^and  a  happy    circumstance  did 
I  esteem  it,  if  only  one  four-syllable  name  was  attached  to 
one  individual.     Ever  since  that  time,  I  have  been  an  ad- 
mirer of  short,  and  as  they  are  usually  called,  simple,  old- 
fashioned  names.     But  I  was,  on  the  whole,  pleased  with  my 
school.     There  was  something  very  gratifying  in  the  sincere 
and  affectionate  homage  these  happy  and  innocent  little  crea- 
tures rendered  to  me.     They  had  been  taught  to  respect  their 
teacher,  and  think  learning  one  of  the  finest  things  they  could 
possess  ;  and  I  found  them  tractable,  and  ambitious  to  excel. 
But  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  play  when  out  of  school, 
and  the  variety  and  cheerfulness  of  nature  abroad,  make  con- 
finement to  the  school  room,  especially  in  the  country,  a  far 
more  irksome  restraint  during  summer,  than  any  other  sea- 
son of  the  year.     I  studied  so   to  engross  and  interest  their 
minds,  that  they  might  have  no  leisure  for  repining  at  the 
restrictions  I  was  compelled  to  impose,  and  I  introduced  in 
consequence,  some  new  arrangements;  but  I  found  these  in- 
novations were  watched  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  parents. 
Yet  no  murmurs  of  discontent  reached  me,  excepting  from 
two  families — one  sent  no  scholar,  and  the.  other  none  ex- 
cepting an  idiot.     I  have  usually  found  those  who  have  least 
interest  in  a  school  the  least  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  its  man- 
agement.    I  boarded  rounds  as  they  termed  it,  that  is,  I  board- 
ed with  every  familv  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  schol- 
ars they  sent — and  it  was  amusing  to  see  the  pride  of  the 
parents  and  the  manner  in  which  they  managed  to  elicit 
from  me  praises  of  their  children.     I  believe  I  satisfied  them, 
certainly  I  was  myself  satisfied  ;  for  nothing  they  could  do 
to  make  me  comfortable  and  happy,  was  omitted.     The  best 
room,  the  best  bed,  the  best  place  at  table,  the  best  fare  the 
house  afforded  were  considered  the  right  of  the  instructress 
of  their  children — and  the  gratitude  this  treatment  excited 
in  my  heart,  poor  and  dependent  as  I  felt  myself,  raised  in 
me,  an  ambition  to  deserve  it,  that  doubtless   contributed 
much  to  make  me  industrious,  and  to  give  me  those  habits 
of  faithfulness  in  my  employment,  which  have  been  reward- 
ed by  success  and  happiness.     Yes,  happiness,  my  clear  So- 
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Brooks,  still  following  the  vocation  she  had  chosen,  was  the 
instructress  they  both  preferred.  She  was  almost  adored  by 
her  pupils,  and  respected  and  beloved  like  a  relative  by 
their  parents ;  and  the  placidity  of  her  countenance,  and 
cheerfulness,  even  vivacity  of  her  manners,  was  a  proof  that 
her  mind  was  contented,  and  her  life  pleasant  as  well  as  use- 
fid.     She  also  was  on  a  visit  to  the  clergyman. 

"I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  my  nephew,  William 
Forbes,"  remarked  Mr.  Bennett.    "He  is,  I  find,  a  widower." 

The  married  ladies  glanced  at  Elizabeth,  but  her  counte- 
nance was  unchanged. 

"He  says  he  shall  be  here  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  if 
he  can  learn  whether  a  certain  lady  who  first  engaged  his  af- 
fections is  at  liberty,  and  would  receive  him  favorably,"  con- 
tinued the  clergyman. 

The  married  ladies  both  smiled,  and  a  slight  color  was 
perceptible  on  the  mild,  chastened  features  of  Elizabeth. 

"He  says,"  continued  the  clergyman,  "he  has  fortune, 
fame,  friends,  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  him  happy,  ex- 
cept the  consciousness  of  rectitude,  which,  since  violating  his 
engagement  with  Elizabeth,  he  has  never  enjoyed, — and  a 
partner  to  share  his  confidence  and  prosperity.  He  ac- 
knowledges his  fault,  but  thinks  he  has  already  been  suffi- 
ciently punished.  The  lady  he  married  was  beautiful,  and 
h^  was  dazzled  bv  her  charms,  till  he  forgot,  or  rather  relin- 
quished his  first  love  ;  but  his  wife  never  made  him  happy. 
He  does  not  accuse  her  of  imperfections,  only  remarks  that 
they  were  unequally  matched ;  that  there  never  was,  that 
there  could  not  be  between  them,  that  communion  of  mind, 
to  which  he  had  always  been  accustomed  in  his  intercourse 
with  Miss  Brooks.  He  was  not  himself  aware,  how  much 
of  his  happiness  depended  -on  this  communion,  till  he  had 
forfeited  it.     He  entreats  me  to  intercede  for  him." 

"What  answer  did  Elizabeth  give  .'^" 

The  subject  was  under  discussion  all  the  afternoon.  The 
married  ladies  advised  her  to  accept  the  ofier  of  hec  penitent 
lover — ^they  probably  expected  an  invitation  to  the  wedding. 
The  good  clergyman  told  her  to  consult  her  own  heart,  and 
those  excellent  principles  that  had  so  nobly  and  effectually 
supported  her  under  every  vicissitude.  But  he  hinted  how 
much  pleasure  it  would  give  him  to  see  her  married  to  a 
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worthy  man ;  indeed,  he  said  he  should  like  to  pronounce 
the  nuptial  benediction  himself. 

"What  answer  did  Elizabeth  give  .^" 

I  intend,  hereafter,  to  sketch  the  character  of  William 
Forbes,  and  then  the  propriety  of  the  answer  which  Eliza- 
beth did  give,  will  be  apparent.  Till  then,  every  lady  and 
^ntleman,  who  does  me  the  honor  to  read  these  "Sketches," 
IS  at  liberty  to  form  and  express  their  own  opinion  on  the 
subject. 


THE  WIFE, 

She  spoko — and  her  low  accents  boro 

A  tone  of  thrilling  sadness. 
That  half  denied  the  smile  she  wore. 

Too  fiill  of  love,  for  gladness. 

She  spoke,  and  in  her  quiet  eye 
There  beamed  the  light  of  feeling. 

With  pre&ce  of  a  gentle  sigh,  ' 
The  full  heart  thus  revealing. 

'<  Sorrow  and  I  have  mingled  much  ;— 

My  pallid  looks  declare  it ; 
But  I  could  brave  her  withering  touch, 

Wert  thou  not  doomed  to  share  it. 

When  Heaven  its  precious  gift  recalled 
The  boy  we  prized  so  dearly. 

My  bosom  rent,  yet  unappalled. 
But  treasured  thee  more  nearly. 

And  wert  thou  other  than  thou  art — 
Less  generous,  kind,  confiding. 

The  love  that  lives' in  my  true  heart 
Were  not  the  less  abiding. 

E'en  thy  neglect  I  might  sustain ; 

'Twould  chill  my  heart,  not  break  it : 
Its  tenderness  would  still  remain  ; 

Thy  falsehood  could  not  shako  it. 
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But  on  thy  heart  should  sorrow  prey> 
And  doubt  and  fear  assail  thee. 

And  disappointment  mark  thy  way. 
And  friends, 'and  fortune  fiiil  thee. 

These  tears,  these  foolish  tears  that  start. 
Might  bring  relief  to  me,  lore. 

But  the  long  sigh  that  rends  the  heart 
Would  only  rise  lor  thee,  love. 

My  bitter  doom  may  be  to  twine 
The  shroud  of  death  about  thee. 

To  press  thy  senseless  form  to  mine. 
To  lire — to  feel — without  thee  : 

And  even  from  this  I  would  not  shrink. 
Should  fate  fer  this  reserve  me ; 

But  on  thy  griefs  I  dare  not  think: 
God  from  all  ill  preserre  thee  ! 


A.    M.    W. 


CANZONETTA. 

Awake  !  oh  awake  !  the  village  bells  ringing. 

Proclaim  that  all  nature  is  gay  : 
(Sweet  odours  around  us  the  breezes  are  flinging;  ] 

Awake  to  the  merry  May-day  ! 
« 
The  sun,  as  he  rises  o'er  yonder  hill  beaming. 

Is  running  his  ever  bright  way — 
The  green-wood  is  merry,  and  nature  is  seeming 
To  rejoice  in  the  coming  of  May  ! 

And  see  on  the  meadow  sweet  flowers,  up-springing. 

Are  budding  in  fragrant  array — 
While  far^o'er  the  lawn,  her  airy  flight  winging. 

The  lark  greets  the  coming  of  May  ! 

Ton  violet-bank,  its  beauty  revealing. 

Is  blooming  in  azure  so  gay  ; — 
Then  wake  ye  !  awake  !  while  the  merry  bells  pealing 

Shall  welcome  ihc  lovely  May-day  ! 

T.  C.  0. 
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LETTERS  FROM  A  MOTHER. 

Mr  Deah  Mrs.  B. — The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  hi 
the  education  of  infants  (for  infants  are  now,  I  believe,  con- 
sidered capable  of  receiving  instruction — witness  infant 
schools)  is  not  so  much  the  communication  of  ideas,  as  the 
preventing  wrong  impressions  from  those  which  are  spon- 
taneously, or  rather  unav  oidably  acquired .  You  cannot  pre- 
vent a  child,  who  has  proper  faculties,  from  gaining  ideas — 
whether  those  notions  shdl  be  true  or  false,  tnat  is,  whether 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  first  presented  to  the  mind 
will  be  most  likely  to  incline  it  to  good  or  to  evil,  depends, 
in  my  opinion,  materially  on  the  management  of  the  mother, 
supposing,  as  I  do,  that  following  the  order  of  nature, 
the  mother  is  the  nurse  of  her  child.  Mkny  of  our  virtues 
arise  from,  or  are  made  necessary  by  the  relations  of  society  ; 
these  the  infant  cannot  be  taught,  nor  if  it  could,  would  feel 
or  understand  the  propriety  of  being  enjoined  to  perform 
them.  But  there  is  one  virtue,  and  the  most  important  one, 
which  we  can  impress,  early,  on  the  human  mind.  It  is  truth. 
— ^Truth,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  morality,  may  be  so 
instilled  into  the  heart,  so  blended  with  the  feelings  of  the 
child,  that  the  practice  of  what  is  honorable  and  estimable 
will,  through  life,  be  congenial,  and  thus  the  most  efiectual 
shield  from  vice^  that  human  wisdom  or  exertion  can  impart, 
may  be  furnished  ;  and  this  may  be  done  by  the  mother.  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  insinuate  that  the  misconduct  of 
children  is  always  caused  by  errors  in  domestic  education. 
The  mind  in  its  progress,  catches  habits  that  perhaps  ulti- 
mately decide  its  character,  as  it  does  ideas  and  principles 
from  persons  and  events  entirely  unconnected  with  early  im- 
pressions ;  yet  still  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  good  seed, 
if  sown  when  the  heart  is  tender  and  the  understanding 
ductile,  will  take  root — if  it  do  not  bear  all  the  fruit  we 
could  wish,  it  may  prevent  the  weeds  of  vice  from  occupying 
the  whole  soul.  And  as  a  sacred  regard  for  truth  is  one  of 
the  first  virtuous  impressions  which  can  be  imparted  to  the 
infant  mind,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  recol- 
lection and  association  that  binds  the  child  to  its  mother, 
should  have  impressed  upon  it  the  seal  of  truth.  Her 
countenance  as  well  as  her  words  should  always  direct  her. 
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child  rightly.  She  should  never  sport  with  his  ignorance, 
unconsciousness  or  credulity*  What  she  promises  she  should 
always  perform.  What  she  has  once  refused  she  shoidd 
never  grant.  But  a  multiplicity  of  prohibitions  is  one  of 
the  worst  faults  of  domestic  government.  Legislators  ac- 
knowledge that  a  multiplicity  of  laws  and  severe  statutes 
have  a  bad  effect  on  public  morals.  It  is  just  the  same  in 
families.  The  fewer  commands  issued,  the  more  readily  and 
reverently  they  will  be  obeyed.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of 
prohibitions,  especially  before  the  child  can  understand  the 
reasonableness  of  submitting  to  what  is  required,  should  be 
the  study  of  the  judicious  mother.  She  should  offer  noth- 
ing to  her  infant's  notice  that  she  cannot  permit  him  to  take 
if  he  chooses.  She  should,  if  possible,  leave  nothing  within 
his  reach  to  which  he  may  not,  if  he  wishes,  have  .free  access. 
But  still  there  will  be  cases  in  which  he  must  be  denied 
what  he  covets.  The  reason  of  this  denial  he  should,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  be  made  to  understand.  A  child  com- 
prehends much  earlier,  and  more  easily,  than  many  imagine  ; 
he  soon  learns  to  interpret  the  expression  of  the  face  he 
loves  and  with  which  he  is  familiar  ;  from  his  mother's  eye 
and  gestures  he  takes  his  first  lesson.  To  illustrate  my 
meaning  more  fully. 

Nothing  so  soon  attracts  the  notice  of  an  infant  as  a  light- 
ed candle  or  lamp.  How  eagerly  and  delightedly  the  little 
eyes  follow  the  shining  object,  and  soon  the  little  hands  are 
extended  to  grasp  it.  It  may  be  kept  from  his  reach,  but  it 
may  also  be  submitted  to  his  touch  without  danger,  and  if 
rightly  managed  he  will  gain  more  than  one  useful  idea  by  the 
experiment.  Let  every  motion  to  reach  the  light  be  marked 
by  the  disapprobation  of  his  mother.  He  will  watch  her, 
and  note  the  look,  but  he  will  probably  disobey  the  warning, 
for  he  does  not  know  that  pain  will  be  the  penalty  of  his 
disobedience.  He  touches  the  blaze  and  feels  the  smart ;  he 
will  afterwards  connect  that  look  of  his  mother's  with  the 
idea  of  pain,  and  will  not  dare  to  disregard  it.  But  no 
smile  of  the  mother  should  follow  his  disappointment,  and 
she  should  never  urge  him  to  try  the  experiment  again.  He 
should  always  feel  that  to  her  he  can  turn  for  true  direc- 
tions, and  from  her  find  sympathy  in  every  sorrow.  Chil- 
dren do  not,  for  a  long  time,  understand  the  meaning  of  hu- 
mor or  irony.     Tlicy  expect  literal  truth  ;  they  understand 
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what  is  told  them,  either  by  gesture  or  word,  literally,  till 
they  have  learned  from  the  management  and  examples  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  surromided  how  little  truth  is  priz- 
ed and  practised  by  the  world.  Many  a  mother,  from  mis- 
taken tenderness,  is  guilty  of  falsehood  to  her  child.  He  is 
ill  and  requires  medicine,  perhaps  that  which  is  very  disa- 
greeable. To  induce  him  to  take  it  without  making  trouble, 
she  assures  him  it  is  good,  or  that  it  is  something  of  which 
he  is  fond.  When  he  finds  his  mistake,  think  you  he  will 
look  to  her  with  the  same  confidence  f  or  feel  the  same  ne- 
cessity of  speaking  truth  himself  f  He  will  do  neither,  and 
the  effect  of  being  thus  treated  may  make  an  impression  on 
his  mind  that  will  ultimately  lead  him  to  disregard  truth  > 
alto^ther.  No;  compel  your  child,  if  necessary,  to  take 
medicine,  but  never  tell  him  that  bitter  is  sweet,  or  sweet 
bitter. 

Are  these  things  I  have  mentioned  trifling  ?  Nothing 
ought  to  be  considered  trifling  that  may  have  an  important 
effect  on  the  mind  and  character  of  a  rational  being.  There 
are  no  great  events  in  education;  all  the  effects  we  see  are 
produced  by  small  causes  ;  it  is  a  mistake  to  call  them  triv- 
ial. Can  those  incidents  be  deemed  trivial  that  are  prepar- 
ing a  mind  for  usefulness  and  happiness — perhaps  eminence 
in  this  life,  and  fitting  it  to  be  an  inheritor  of  immortal  glory  i 

Should  this  letter  furnish  one  hint  by  which  my  dear 
Mrs.  B.  may  be  benefitted,  and  her  arduous  task  of  educat- 
ing her  little  ones  be  made  more  easy,  I  shall  consider  my 
time  well  employed,  and  perhaps  at  some  future  day  again 
resume  the  pen.  ^^^^ 


LAST  THOUGHTS, 

ON'Ganges'  gultry  shore. 
The  pestilerfcc  -held  sway. 

And  mighty  warrfors  fell,  yet  saw 
No  battle's  proud  array. 

And  brm?e'men  bow«d  with  fear 
As  words  of  fato  were  heard. 

And  felt  the  plague  had  arms  to  foil 
The  champions  of  the  sword. 
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The  morninf  san'g  red  gletms 

Had  kindled  up  the  sky. 
When  low  beneath  a  grove  ofpahns. 

One  laid  him  down  to  die. 

The  Lion  banner  led, 

And  he  followed  to  the  war  ; 
Yet  Albion's  Isle  holds  not  his  home, 

Nor  cling  his  death  thoughts  there. 

Gold,  honor,  power — the  dreams 

That  haunt  our  night  of  life. 
How  little  do  we  reek  of  these 

Amid  the  fearful  strife ! 

The  strife  that  rends  away 

Each  reed  whereon  we  trust. 
Showing  the  soul  that  earth  has  nought 

Save  meteors — bubbles — dust. 

Yet  all  is  not  forgot — 

The  heart  has  hoarded  things, 
Afiection  sorrow  nourisheth 

Like  the  green  round  shaded  springs  ; 

The  tempest  fiercer  beats, 

Freer  those  fountains  rush. 
Thus  when  the  heart  is  steeped  in  wo 

lu  tenderest  feelings  gush. 

And  round  that  dying  man,  ^ 

As  ebbed  his  life  away. 
Thronged  visions  of  his  own  loved  land. 

All  bright  with  Freedom's  ray. 

He  saw  Potomac's  wave. 

He  saw  the  cedar  shade. 
He  saw  the  blue  Hill's  summits  where 

His  daring  foot  had  strayed. 

And  then  his  own  dear  home. 

Half  hid  by  blossomed  trees. 
Just  as  it  looked  when  he  bade  &rewell 

To  roam  the  stormy  seas. 

With  earnest,  tender  eye 

His  mother's  form  was  there. 
He  heard  his  sister's  laug-hing  tones. 

He  heard  his  father's  prayer. 
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And  from  that  home  of  peace 

What  urged  him  thus  afar  1 
Where  foreign  accent^  greet  his  ear— • 

In  a  foreign  cause  to  war  ? 

•  O,  guilt  was  on  his  brow. 

And  blood  upon  his  hand, 
And  his  ears  still  rvng  with  the  groans  of  one 
Who  perished  by  his  brand  ! 

His  friend — his  earliest — ^best — 

The  loved  in  childhood's  hours. 
When  the  heart  gives  forth  its  feelings  pure. 

As  incense  from  Spring  flowers. 

And  can  a  hasty  word 

Cancel  the  love  of  years  1 
Must  they  meet  as  foes  in  the  deadly  fight, 

Who  have  mingled  sighs  and  tears  1 

The  Druid's  reign  is  o'er, 

His  groves  and  altars  fled — 
But  false  honor  on  our  christian  shore 

Hath  reared  a  shrine  as  red  ? 

The  soldier's  sunken  eye 

Flashed  with  a  joyous  light. 
As  home's  bright  visions  thronging  came 

Before  his  swimming  sight. 

Ah !  raise  thy  shaking  hand. 

And  shade  thy  throbbing  brow — 
'Tis  the  bleeding  form  of  thy  murdered  friend, 

That  rises  on  thee  now  ! 

CORNELIA. 


THE  DEAF  GIRL. 

Marianne  WilLis,  when  beheld  in  an  attitude  of  medita- 
tion, was  as  beautiful  a  human  being  as  imagination  ever  drew. 
Brow,  cheek,  lips,  just  such  as  a  young  poet  would  delight 
to  describe,  and  burn  to  kiss  ;  and  her  eyelash,  with  its  long 
dark  fringe,  shaded  an  eye  that  merited  a  whole  Petrarch 
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sonnet ;  and  then  her  graceful  fotm,  rounded  arm,  and  deli- 
cate hand,  each  deserved  its  eulogium.  But  a  beauty  who 
cannot  speak,  is  no  more  to  our  intellectual  beaux  than  a 
statue.  And  yet,  where  is  the  great  advantage  in  having  the 
faculty  of  speech,  if  it  be  only  employed  in  lisping  nonsense? 
Perhaps  the  subject  has  never  been  considered.  I  wish  it 
might  be  proposed  for  a  theme^  pi  some  of  our  colleges  ;  it 
would  doubtless  elicit  as  many  new  ideas  from  the  young 
students,  as  a  "  dissertation  on  the  comparative  advantages 
of  Greek  and  Roman  literature." 

Marianne  Willis  was  called  the  "  deaf  beauty,"  and  she 
was  the  only  beauty  I  ever  knew,  who  always  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  her  own  praises.  Yet  she  was  not  insensible  to  the 
admiration  she  raised ;  the  ardent,  enduring  gaze  of  those 
who,  for  the  first  time  especially,  beheld  her,  always  called 
a  deeper  glow  on  her  cheek,  and  she  would  cast  down  her 
bright  eyes,  and  turn  away,  exhibiting  that  modesty  of  feel- 
ing which  is  so  truly  indicative  of  the  purity  of  the  female 
heart. 

A  person  bom  blind,  raises,  in  the  beholder,  few  emotions, 
save  pity.  We  feel  at  a  glance  the  helplessness  and  hopeless- 
ness of  the  case*.  It  is  otherwise  when  we  see  those  who  are 
deaf.  There  is  usually  more  animation  (eagerness  perhaps, 
would  better  express  what  is  meant)  in  the  countenance  of 
such  an  one,  than  in  that  of  a  person  who  can  speak.  There 
is  too,  a  hilarity  in  the  smile  of  the  deaf  that  seems  to  ask 
amusement,  not  sympathy.  And  then  the  oddity  of  their 
gestures,  the  quickness  of  their  motions,  the  restlessness  of 
tneir  glances,  are  apt  to  inspire  a  corresponding  vivacitjr  in 
the  mind  of  the  beholder.  In  short,  we  feel  that  the  spirit 
of  the  deaf  one  is  awake,  and  can  hold  converse  with  ours, 
and  thus  it  is  much  less  painful  to  contemplate  a  deaf,  than  a 
blind  person. 

But  it  was  always  a  positive  pleasure  to  look  on  Marianne, 
or  rather  to  have  her  look  on  you  ;  she  was  so  lovely,  and 
her  features  always  so  lighted  up  with  mirth — it  was  not 
till  she  turned  away,  and  you  lost  the  inspiration  of  her 
soul-beaming  smile,  that  the  idea  of  the  darkness  in  which 
that  soul  must  be  shrouded,  came  over  yours.  The  melan- 
choly truth  then  fell  so  sorrowfully,  that  tears,  even  from 
firm  men,  were  often  the  tribute  of  grief  for  her  misfortune. 
Tears — one  glance  from  her  laughing  eyes,  in  a  moment  dis- 
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pelled  them.     She  was  as  happy  as  she  seemed,  as' happy  as 
she  WBS  imiocent — she  had  never  known  a  single  sorrow,  or 

Erivation.  She  had  been  tended  and  watched  over  from  the 
our  of  her  birth,  by  the  untiring,  vigilant,  and  affectionate 
care  of  parents  who  loved  her  a  thousand  times  better  for 
the  misfortune  that  made  their  watchfulness  so  necessary. 
They  had  taught  her  every  thing  she  could  be  made  to  com- 
prehend concerning  her  duties,  and  scrupulously  did  she 
perform  them  ;  especially  in  adhering  to  truth,  she  was  so 
strict  that  never,  even  in  her  gayest  moments,  did  a  sign  or 
gesture,  intended  to  deceive,  escape  her. 

This  charming  creature,  much  more  deserving  the  epithet 
angelic  than  the  fine  and  fashionable  belles  to  whom  it  is  so 
often  applied,  lived  in  the  retirement,  then  almost  solitude, 
of  one  of  the  western  counties  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Till 
she  was  eighteen,  she  had  never  been  out  of  sight  of  the 
house  in  which  she  was  born.  About  that  time  Marianne, 
to  the  oft  repeated  and  urgent  request  of  her  aunt,  was  per- 
mitted to  visit  her,  and  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Albany.  Her 
beauty  and  the  naivete  of  her  air,  were  so  exquisite,  that  her 
relative,  Mrs.  Drew,  in  the  pride  of  her  heart,  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  introducing  the  sweet  girl  to  society, 
and  accompanying  her  to  places  of  amusement,  although 
Mrs.  Drew,  had  promised  she  would  do  neither.  Mrs.  Wil- 
lis had  enjoined  it  on  her  sister,  not  to  indulge  Marianne  in 
pleasures,  which,  as  she  did  not  know  existed,  she  did  not 
require  to  make  her  happy  ;  but  should  she  once  taste  them, 
the  remembrance  might  give  her  a  disrelish  for  those  simple 
enjoyments  that  had  hitherto  made  her  bliss.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  thought  her  parents  did  wrong  to  allow  her  to  go  to 
Albany,  and  visit  in  the  family  of  a  fashionable  lady.  They 
always  blamed  themselves.  And  yet,  why  should  they  ? 
When  i>eople  act  from  a  sincere  motive  of  doing  what,  on 
the  whole,  they  deem  right,  and  expedient,  and  calculated 
to  give  happiness  to  others,  or  themselves,  should  a  disap- 
pointment of  these  expectations  involve  self-reproach  c^ 
think  not.  We  may  regret  misfortune — we  should  feel  re- 
morse only  for  guilt. 

Mrs.  Drew  should  have  felt  remorse,  for  she  was  guilty  of 
violating  her  word — but  .she  always  excused  herself  from  all 
hiame,  saying,  "  Who  would  have  thought  just  going  to 
half  a  dozen  parties,  and  a  few  balls,  and  once  or  twice  to 
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the  theatre,  could  have  been  productive  of  evil  consequen- 

At  the  theatre,  Marianne  attracted  the  notice  of  Captain 
Jiall,  a  young  naval  officer,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  some 
friends  in  Albany.  He  was  astonished,  almost  annihilated 
by  the  charms  of  the  deaf  girl,  and  determined  to  see  her 
again.  He  was  a  gay,  and  thoughtless,  but  a  generous  as 
well  as  warm-hearted  man  ;  and  the  pity  he  felt  for  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  girl  whom  he  was  pleased  to  style  '  divine,' 
augmented  his  passion.  Yet,  he  never  dreamed  of  marry- 
ing her — ^that  was  entirely  out  of  the  question  ;  but  he 
wanted  to  look  upon  her,  to  talk  about  her,  and  to  engross, 
if  possible,  her  attention.  He  was  not  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Drew,  but  as  his  relatives  were  among  the  Honorables  of  the 
city,  an  introduction  to  her  was  very  easy.  She  was  quite 
as  much  flattered  by  the  bow,  and  compliment  he  made  her 
on  his  first  visit,  as  he  was  by  the  blush  and  smile  Marianne 
gave  him.  Thus  they  were  mutually  pleased,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  call  daily,  and  accompany  them  in  their  walks, 
and  to  their  parties,  always  contriving  to  take  the  hand  of  Ma- 
rianne, and  who  would  suppose  he  could  relinquish  it  with- 
out a  pressure  ?  The  only  way  in  which  he  could  express  a 
tender  compliment. 

Marianne  did  not,  at  first,  seem  at  all  pleased  with  his  at- 
tentions ;  and  to  flatter  her  by  the  usual  modes,  was  impos- 
sible. She  could  listen  to  no  praises  of  her  beauty,  taste, 
or  mind — but  she  could  feel  gratitude  for  kindnesses  ;  and 
unfortunately  she  ascribed  to  the  kindness  of  Hall,  the  op- 
portunities she  now  so  often  enjoyed  of  visiting  places  of 
amusement,  and  she  was  thankful  for  his  attentions  ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before,  when  he  pressed  her  hand,  he  felt  the 
pressure  returned. 

Mrs.  Drew  could  not  but  notice  the  change  in  her  niece. 
From  being  constantly  cheerful,  and  testifying  pleasure  and 
interest  in  all  she  saw,  she  began  to  droop,  and  be  melan- 
cj^oly,  except  in  the  presence  of  Hall.  She  watched  for 
mn>  when  absent,  she  met  him  with  unrestrained  joy  ;  and 
yet  she  would  blush,  and  be  offended,  if  rallied  concerning 
him.  It  seemed  she  had  an  idea  that  her  love  for  him  must 
be  as  secret  as  it  was  sacred.  Mrs.  Drew  saw  all  this,  and 
yet  she  took  no  measures  to  prevent  Captain  Hall  from  as^- 
updating  daily  with  her  niece. 
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At  the  expiration  of  a  month,  Mr.  Willis  came  for  his 
daughter,  but  she  refused  to  accompany  him  home,  and  the 
uneasiness  she  testified  when  he  urged  her  to  go,  made  him 
suspect  something  besides  the  attractions  of  her  aunt's 
house  induced  her  wish  to  tarry  in  Albany.  After  some 
inquiries,  so  pointed  and  particular  Mrs.  Drew  could  npt 
evade  them,  the  father  discovered  the  cause  of  Marianne's 
tears  and  emotion.  Mr.  Willis  was  a  plain  farmer,  but  a 
man  of  good  sense,  and  some  acquaintance  with  the  world; 
and  moreover,  he  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  daugh- 
ter's disposition.  He  knew  if  she  could  be  convinced  that 
there  was  no  truth  in  the  heart  of  the  man  she  thought  loved 
her,  or  at  least,  that  he  would  pay  the  same  attentions  to 
any  other  girl,  whose  beauty  happened  to  please  him,  Ma- 
rianne would  renounce  him  at  once.  Mr/  Willis,  therefore, 
waited  on  Captain  Hall,  and  frankly  told  him  the  mischief 
his  thoughtless  gallantry  had  caused,  and  asked  of  him,  as 
a  man  of  honor,  to  make  the  reparation  of  undeceiving  Ma- 
rianne. "I  admire  your  daughter's  beauty  and  disposition," 
said  the  impassioned  young  man;  "  could  she  but  speak,  I 
should  prefer  her  to  any  woman  on  earth." 

*'  Yet,  as  she  never  will  speak,  you  have  no  intention  'of 
marrying  her,"  replied  Mr.  Willis,  coolly.  "  I  am  not  in- 
tending to  upbraid  you.  Sir,  any  more  than  myself  and  sis- 
ter Drew.  We  have  all  been  to  blame,  and  now  that  dear 
innocent  child,  who  is  as  free  from  guile  as  an  infant,  must 
suffer.  It  is  to  shorten  the  term  of  her  uneasiness,  that  I 
ask  you  to  undeceive  her.  The  parig  of  knowing  she  has 
been  deceived,  she  must  endure." 

Captain  Hall  changed  color  so  many  times,  and  in  spite 
of  his  efforts,  betrayed  so  much  agitation,  that  Mr.  Willis 
was  convinced  his  daughter  was  not  the  only  sufferer — yet 
as  he  knew  the  young  sailor  would  never  marry  Marianne, 
indeed  lie  would  not  have  consented  that  he  should,  he 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  insist  that  she  should  not  be  left  in 
any  doubt  on  the  subject.  Captain  Hall,  at  length,  agreed 
to  what  Mr.  Willis  proposed. 

A  party  was  made  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Drew,  and  while 
Marianne  watched,  with  a  feverish  restlessness,  the  entrance 
of  every  visiter,  Captain  Hall  made  his  appearance,  escort- 
ing two  very  fine  ladies.  He  attended  and  talked  to  them 
all  the  evening,  paying  no  attention,  except  by  a  distant 
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bow,  to  Marianne.  The  next  morning  her  eyes  were  swol- 
len, and  her  cheeks  pale,  yet  she  insisted  on  starting  for 
home.  Her  father  consented.  As  they  drove  out  of  the 
city,  they  met  Captain  Hall,  in  a  carriage,  with  one  of  the 
ladies  he  escorted  the  evening  before.  Marianne  hid  her 
face  as  soon  as  she  recognised  him.  He  turned  pale,  as  he 
noticed  the  action,  and  stopped  his  chaise  as  if  to  speak. 
Mr.  Willis,  with  a  motion  of  the  hand,  and  a  look,  so  deter- 
mined, yet  melancholy,  that  Hall  dared  not  disregard  it, 
bade  him  drive  on.  The  carriages  passed,  and  Hall  and 
Marianne  never  met  again. 

No  allusion  was  ever  made  by  Marianne,  concerning  her 
lover — and  her  parents  hoped  she  would  asain  enjoy  the 
simple  pleasures  of  home,  and  forget  the  disappointment 
she  nad  suffered.  But  the  charm  that  had  made  life  so  pure 
and  pleasant;  the  charm  of  thinking  the  professions  of  those 
who  expressed  affection  and  interest  for  her,  were  sincere, 
was  departed.  She  had  worshipped  truth — she  found  the 
world  false — ^her  spirit  was  not  formed  to  endure  it  ;  and 
she  could  not  have  recourse  to  the  maxims  of  philosophy,  or 
what  is  far  better,  the  promises  of  Christianity  to  aid  her  to 
resign  her  hopes  of  felicity  here,  and  seek  her  portion  in 
that  world  where  truth  is  bliss.  She  appeared  calm,  and 
resigned,  but  there  was  in  her  manner  an  apathy,  almost 
a  deadness  of  feeling,  towards  those  objects  and  friends  that 
seemed  once  to  interest  every  faculty  of  her  mind.  She 
never  complained  of  pain,  but  she  evidently  declined — her 
beauty  did  not  fade;  sne  retained  her  angelic  charms  till  the 
last;  and  after  her  pure  soul  had  departed,  the  clay  it  had 
once  inhabited,  looked  too  holy  to  resign  to  corruption  and 
the  worm.  She  was  buried  beneath  the  shade  of  a  broad 
sycamore,  and  the  white  rosebush  planted  at  her  head,  still 
droops  over  her  grave. 


«A  TALE  OF  OTHER  TIMES.»> 

The  story  is  borrowed  from  a  Bohemian  legend,  written  sometime  since,  by 
D.  Conway. 
The  rain  torrents  poured,  and  the  black  tempest  roared, 

Adown  the  shivering  dale — 
And  the  forcst-trccs  crashed  as  the  red  lightning  flashed. 
And  scattered  their  boughs  in  the  vale. 
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In  the  glowing  light  of  the  fire  blazing  bright^ 
With  looks  compoied  and  mild. 

Sat  the  aged  pair  and  the  maiden  fair- 
She  was  their  only  child. 

Who  knocks  so  late  at  the  cottage  gate  t 

Some  lost  one  our  dielter  has  (bund- 
There  is  nothing  here  in  the  darkness  drear. 

But  a  black  and  shaggy  honnd. 

llie  storm  howled  rude  through  the  deep  solitude. 

And  the  mightiest  trees  were  riven. 
And  a  branch  of  an  oak,  by  its  violence  broke. 

Against  the  frail  casement  was  driven. 

Amid  the  din  the  hound  leapt  in. 

And  silently  laid  him  down. 
And  he  slumbered  there  'neath  the  old  arm  chair. 

Till  the  aged  to  rest  were  gone. 

And  now  the  blast  in  its  fury  had  past. 

More  distant  the  thimders  sound. 
When  away  they  crept  with  noiseless  step. 

The  maid  and  the  shaggy  hound. 

Away  and  away  in  the  moon's  cold  ray. 

On  their  midnight  path  they  sped, 
Afkr  and  afar  towards  the  baleful  star. 

Bright  Sirius  gleaming  dread. 

They  have  passed  the  glen  they  have  reached  the  plain. 

That  spread  in  its  loneliness  chill, 
The  hound  went  before  to  the  broad  sycamore. 

And  beneath  it  they  both  stood  still. 

A  youth  was  there  with  raven  hair. 

And  a  brow  of  majesty. 
He  was  in  sooth  the  goodliest  youth. 

Fair  lady  might  hope  to  see. 

My  beloved,  wilt  thou  roam  from  thy  green-wood  home, 

The  elfin  queen  to  be  1 
Human  ties  thou  must  sever  for  aye  and  forever, 

"  No  matter,  1*11  go  with  thoe." 
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Oh  fairest  and  pure,  Could  thy  true  loye  eudore, 

To  lure  thee  to  bitterest  woes  1 
But  young  as  I  seem,  my  life's  early  dream 

Was  gone  ere  this  forest  arose. 

Mark  you  my  brow — It  is  beautiful  now. 

And  my  light  form  is  symmetry, 
My  dark  eye  is  bright,  but  brief  is  its  light — 

**  No  matter,  1*11  go  with  thee." 

The  habitants  bland  of  the  fairy  land, 

May  choose  their  destiny; 
If  beauty  and  grace  they  enjoy  for  a  space. 

As  deformed  and  uncouth  they  must  be. 

For  centuries  gone,  I  have  stood  alone, 

Unrivalled  in  kingly  pride, 
But  my  glory  is  flown,  and  my  sad  change  is  come, 

I  must  fearfully  alter,  my  bride. 

'*  Why  dost  thou  fear  that  thy  change  is  so  near  1" 

See  here  the  assurance  dread. 
She  started  away  in  speechless  dismay. 

His  hand  was  withered  and  dead  !  • 

One  short  day  shall  my  glad  youth  delay. 

And  then  I  shall  suddenly  change. 
Hideous  and  old,  and  foul  to  behold; 

My  beloved,  'tis  awful  and  strange. 

<*  But  still  you  will  love,  and  your  kindness  shall  prove. 

My  own  elfin  knight,  in  his  truth." 
No,  I  shall  be  old,  and  my  heart  will  be  cold. 

Old  age  is  not  ardent,  like  youth . 

Thou  wilt  love  me  no  more,  and  the  lady  wept  sore, 

'*  Oh  why  didst  thou  woo  mel"  she  said. 
It  was  not  till  to-night,  when  Sirius  rose  bright. 

That  my  hand  became  withered  and  dead. 

And  now  canst  thou  rove  from  the  home  of  thy  love? 

Wilt  thou  go  unto  miscryl 
She  looked  in  his  face,  it  was  heavenly  grace — 

"My  love,  I  will  go  with  thee." 

The  hound  bayed  loud,  and  a  thick  black  cloud 

Came  over  the  waning  moon; 
Again  it  shone  o^er  the  proud  sycamore. 

But  it  stood  in  its  grandeur  alone.  * 

EVERALLIN. 
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LEGAL  CONDITION  OF  WOMAN. 

The  reputation  of  the  Nortli  American  Review  is  so  well 
established,  and  its  literary  character  so  extensively  known, 
that  any  eulogium  on  its  merits  will  probably  be  deemed 
superfluous.  It  has  obtained  what  it  has  deserved,  praise, 
and  patronage.  It  has  deserved  and  obtained  them  by  ad- 
vocating and  disseminating  correct  principles  and  pure  mo- 
rality, no  less  than  by  its  chasteness  of  language  and  beauty 
of  style. 

The  work  is  an  honor  to  America,  and  those  who  conduct 
it  should  receive  from  Americans,  at  least,  that  high  consid- 
eration and  esteem  which  the  efforts  to  exalt  our  national 
character  and  improve  our  taste  and  literature  so  richly 
merit.  But  notwithstanding  the  ability  with  which  all  the 
articles  are  written,  there  is,  to  the  ladies,  a  peculiar  inte- 
rest attached  to  those  devoted  to  their  own  sex.  The  last 
number  has  two  articles  calculated  to  subserve  essentially  the 
best  interests  of  woman,  and  therefore  deserving  particular 
notice  in  the  Ladies'  Magazine. 

The  extensive  information,  sober  sense,  sound  reasoning 
and  judicious  reflection  displayed  by  the  writers  of  "  Legsa 
Condition  of  Woman"  and  **  Hope  Leslie,"  will  do  much  to- 
wards enlightening  public  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  ame- 
liorating the  condition,  and  the  advantages  of  improving  the 
minds  of  our  American  women.  As  we  intend  hereafter,  to 
notice  particularly  the  works  written  by  the  accomplished 
and  amiable  author  of  "  Hope  Leslie,"  we  shall  not  now  ad- 
vert to  the  review  in  the  North  American  ;  except  to  re- 
mark, that  its  perusal  gave  us  unalloyed  pleasure  and  no 
little  pride.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  than  gratifying  to 
read  the  praises  of  our  own  sex,  so  elegantly  and  justly  ex- 
pressed ;  and  may  we  not  be  pardoned  for  feeling  proud  that 
those  eulogiums  were  elicited  by  the  writings  of  an  Ameri- 
can lady  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  article  we  were  considering — "  Legal 
Condition  of  Woman" — exemplifying,  as  its  title  would  im- 
ply, the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  laws  operate  on 
females  ;  and  the  disadvantages  and  disabilities  to  which 
their  sex  is  particularly  exposed.  The  preliminary  remarks 
are  so  excellent  and  so  true^  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
them  at  some  length. 
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"  Poets  have  sung  the  praises  of  woman,  throughout  all  ages, 
in  strains  of  admiring  enthusiasm,  strikingly  contrasted  with  the 
actual  condition  of  the  female  sex.  They  have  painted  her  in  the 
brilliant  coloring  of  love  5  and  then  raised  the  matchless  creation 
of  their  fancy  to  an  elevation  in  the  ranks  of  life  as  ideal  as  it  is 
exalted.  Chivalrous  devotion  to  the  cause  of  beauty,  humble 
adoration  of  the  charms  of  person  and  tenderness  of  heart  that  be- 
long to  the  gentle  soother  of  human  adversities,  are  the  favorite 
themes  of  inspiration  in  the  ardent  season  of  youthful  passion. 
We  place  her  so  high, 

It  were  all  one 
That  we  should  love  &  bright  particular  star. 
And  think  to  wed  it. 

But  a  spirit,  alike  destitute  of  manliness  and  of  gallantry,  has  too 
often  presided  over  the  formation  of  the  laws,  which  fix  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  woman  in  the  social  scheme.  These  have  fluc- 
tuated in  different  countries,  and  at  successive  periods  of  human 
history,  according  to  the  varying  combinations  of  causes  by  which 
national  character  is  governed. 

Inquire  among  barbarous  tribes,  who  earn  a  scanty  subsistence 
by  hunting  or  fishing,  or  among  nomadic  nations,  who  range  over 
extensive  regions  with  their  flocks  and  herds  in  primeval  freedom, 
and  you  And  tl^at  man  arrogates  to  himself  all  the  nobler  pursuits 
of  ambition,  whilst  woman  is  degraded  too  frequently  to  the  level 
of  a  domestic  drudge,  or  made  the  overtasked  bondwoman  of  her 
selfish  lord.  War,  with  all  its  invigorating  perils  and  its  heart-stir- 
ring glory,  is  his  ;  the  chase,  that  mimic  picture  of  war,  is  his  ; 
to  mould  infant  states  into  the  elements  and  proportion  of  great- 
ness, to  control  the  destinies  of  empire,  is  his ;  while  in  such  un- 
civilized conditions  of  society,  hers  are  the  tamer  duties  of  home 
at  best,  and  oftentimes  the  severer  labors  of  the  field,  which  none 
but  a  savage  would  impose  upon  the  gentler  sex.  Ascend  one 
step  higher  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  and  follow  woman  amid  the 
dazzling  splendors  of  oriental  luxury,  af.id  there  you  find  she  min- 
isters more  essentially  to  the  refined  happiness  of  man  ;  but  it  is 
only  as  the  purchased  or  favored  companion  of  his  hours  of  soft- 
ness, not  as  the  intellectual  being,  who  is  man's  equal  in  all  the 
best  properties  of  his  nature,  his  superior  in  some,  and  beneath 
him  in  nothing  but  those  robust  features  of  understanding  and 
sterner  qualities  of  character,  which  seldom,  in  the  same  person, 
harmonize  with  the  kindlier  aflections  of  the  soul.  Nowhere,  but 
in  the  fortunate  countries  which  enjoy  the  blessing  of  European 
refinement,  does  woman  approach  in  condition  to  that  just  equality 
with  the  other  sex,  which  the  sober  and  rational  pursuit  of  their 
conmion  felicity  requires  she  should  possess,  which  in  the  mere 
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contest  of  physical  strength  she  probably  might  never  attain,  but 
which  man  is  proud  to  concede  and  woman  to  receive  at  his  hands, 
where  both  the  gifl  and  its  acceptance  are  alike  honorable  to 
humanity." 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  duties  and 
riffhts  of  women  by  the  civil  law.  But  law,whether  civil  or 
otherwise,  is,  as  we  all  know,  or  at  least  have  heard,  a  very 
abstruse  aiSTair  :  and  to  understand  the  article  in  question, 
with  all  its  references,  would  require  more  legal  reading 
than  any  lady  can  be  expected  to  possess.  We  shall  only 
therefore  remark,  that  during  the  first  ages  of  Rome  the  con- 
dition of  the  woman  difierea  but  little  from  that  of  a  slave. 
She  was  entirely  confined  to  domestic  labor  and  subjected  to 
the  sway  of  her  husband  ;  even  her  life  was  at  his  disposal. 
But  the  civil  law,  in  the  days  of  its  perfection,  justly  con- 
demned these  severities  and  exploded  them.  Women  were 
then  protected  from  personal  violence,  and  moreover  could 
own  and  enjoy  property  themselves,  and  had  a  better  and 
surer  provision  allotted  them  out  of  their  husband's  estate, 
than  females  are  now  permitted,  by  the  common  law,  even 
in  our  own  free,  favored  country,  to  claim.  And  these  con- 
cessions to  justice,  this  exaltation  of  women  in  public  estima- 
tion and  privileges,  that  had  such  an  important  efiect  on 
their  own  happiness,  and  the  improvement  and  character  of 
society,  were  induced,  as  the  writer  observes,  by  the  culti- 
vation of  "female  taste,"  by  the  "  charms  of  mind  as  well 
as  person"  which  they  exhibited.  What  a  lesson  and  en- 
couragement for  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  promoting 
female  education. 

The  writer  then  comments  upon  our  common  law  and  its 
interpretation,  and  very  severely  animadverts  upon  the  in- 
justice as  well  as  impolicy  of  depriving  married  ladies  of  all 
legal  rights  in  the  property  for  which  her  husband  is,  per- 
haps, indebted  to  her.  He  calls  it  a  "  monstrous  doctrine," 
ana  says, 

"  It  is  unjust,  because  it  throws  the  wife  and  her  property  en- 
tirely into  the  hands  of  her  husband,  and  leads  to  acts  of  oppres- 
don  on  hii  part,  and  of  suffering  on  hers,  as  numerous  as  they  are 
remediless.  It  is  idle  to  apprehend,  that  to  allow  her  any  separate 
and  independent  rights  would  occasion  domestic  dissension,  or  im- 
pair that  reasonable  preeminence,  which  ought  to  belong  to  the 
master  of  the  family.     The  experience  of  the  great  body  of  the 
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civilized  nations  of  £urope  demonstrates  the  reverse.  The 
knowledge  possessed  by  both  parties,  that  each  retained  valuably 
rights,  notwithstanding  the  union  of  persons,  would  necessarily 
promote  mutual  forbearance  and  respect.  It  is  not  enough  to  say, 
that  because  man  has  more  experience  of  the  world,  greater 
knowledge  of  and  aptitude  for  business,  therefore  woman  should  be 
deprived  of  legal  existence.  All  the  advantage  of  his  superior 
skill  is  attainable  by  allowing  him  the  government  of  his  family, 
and  the  administration  of  all  the  property  belonging  to  him  and 
his  wife.  That  the  extent  of  her  disability  is  against  public  policy, 
and  contradicted  by  the  exigencies  of  society,  clearly  appears  ; 
because,  for  three  centuries  past,  the  law  in  this  respect  has  been 
constantly  making  progress  from  the  barbarous  severity  of  its  origi- 
nal institution  into  an  improved  state,  more  consonant  with  the 
complicated  relations  of  property  at  the  present  day,  and  with  the 
refined  opinions  and  feelings  of  a  lettered  and  cukivated  age,  ia 
which  woman  has  ceased  to  be  the  handmaiden,  and  has  risen  up 
to  be  the  choicest  companion  of  man. 

There  is  little  danger  that  a  wife  will  abandon  her  husband's 
bosom,  unless  she  be  driven  from  it  by  ill  usage,  or  corrupted  and 
seduced  by  some  profligate  friend,  whom  he  himself  domesticates 
at.his  fireside.  And  this,  compared  with  the  instances  wherein  a 
husband  deserts  his  wife,  is  a  rare  case.  She  is  bound  to  his 
house  and  his  hearth  by  the  nature  of  her  duties,  by  the  care  of 
her  children,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  by  the  despotic  usages 
of  society,  more  imperative  and  imprescriptible  by  far  than  all  the 
codes  in  the  universe.  Her  functions  are  domestic  ;  her  educa- 
tion is  domestic  ;  her  temper  is  domestic ;  the  constitutions  of 
Providence  have  made  her  domestic  ;  her  happiness,  her  pride, 
her  glory,  all  that  exalts  her  in  estimation  above  the  other  sex, 
lies  in  the  round  of  endearing  charities,  which  enliven,  bless,  and 
purify  the  domestic  circle.  She  may  be  drawn  from  it,  for  a  sea- 
son, to  mingle  in  the  amusements  of  the  world,  and  the  pleasures 
of  general  society,  which  occupy  their  appropriate  place  among 
the  agents  that  form  her  character  ;  but  it  is  on  home,  that  her  a& 
fections  must  finally  and  chiefly  rest.  It  is  a  principle  too  firmly 
implanted  in  her  soul  to  be  shaken  by  sUght  causes. 

Not  so  with  the  other  sex.  Wherever  a  man's  heart  may  be, 
his  serious  pursuits  and  regular  occupations  are  abroad,  in  his 
counting-room,  or  his  office,  upon  the  exchange,  or  in  the  forum, 
or  wherever  else  the  calls  of  interest,  ambition,  or  duty  may  de- 
mand his  presence.  His  being  is  not  so  essentially  domestic.  It 
is  always  in  his  potoer  to  abandon  his  abode,  if  caprice  or  evil  pas- 
sions prompt  him,  without  of  necessity  losing  his  claims  to  free 
admission  in  society^  certainly  without  fatal  prejudice  to  his  means 
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ofsabfiistence  and  of  enjojiog  life.  It  by  no  means  follows,  be- 
cause he  is  a  wanderer,  that  he  is  therefore  miserable  ;  nor  because 
he  is  homeless,  that  he  is  therefore  an  outcast.  His  sex  is  to  him 
a  charter  of  freedom  ;  and  if  he  possess  a  few  grains  of  the  ingen- 
kNis  Quesnay's  poudre  de  prelinpinpin  he  bears  the  universal  pass- 
p<Hi,  the  warranty  of  welcome  in  every  land.  Hence  it  happens, 
we  believe,  and  the  records  of  justice  will  make  good  our  asser- 
tion, that  for  one  wife,  seduced  from  home,  there  are  many  hus- 
bands, who  abandon  it ;  and  for  a  single  case  in  which  a  husband 
is  under  the  necessity  of  asking  aid  of  th^  laws  to  reclaim  his  wife, 
very  many  occur  in  which  the  wife  is  consigned  to  more  than  the 
sorrows  of  widowhood  by  the  desertion  of  her  unfeeling  husband." 

On  this  subject  we  shall  not  hazard  a  remark,  being  aware 
that,  even  when  convinced  of  the  justice  and  expediency  of 
aUowing  to  women  a  more  certain  and  secure  participation 
of  the  rights  of  property,  yet  then,  the  men  would  more  wil- 
lingly yield  it  to  the  arguments  and  expostulations  of  their 
own  sex  than  the  clamor  and  complaints  of  ours. 

The  common  law  also,  when  relating  to  criminal  cases, 
is  considered,  by  the  Reviewer,  equally  defective,  and  un- 
just in  its  operation.     He  says : — 

'^  By  the  common  law,  it  is  no  higher  crime  for  a  husband  to 
kill  his  wife,  than  if  he  killed  a  stranger  ;  but  if  the  wife  murders 
her  husband,  it  is  considered  a  more  atrocious  act.  And  yet  if 
we  look  to  the  true  end  and  aim  of  ail  punishment,  the  prevention 
of  crime,  nothing  b  more  absurd  and  mischievous.  The  husband 
is  the  stronger  party  ;  frequently  he  is  bred  to  arms  ;  more  fre- 
quently still  his  profession  or  mode  of  life  renders  him  familiar  with 
deeds  of  violence.  Under  whatever  system  of  laws,  and  in  every 
country,  the  temper  of  the  female  sex  is  comparatively  domestic, 
affectionate,  and  averse  to  cruelty  ;  whilst  the.  male  sex  are  not 
uoapt  to  lose  their  relish  for  the  kindly  charities  of  home  in  the 
stirrmg  scenes  of  war,  business,  or  politics,  and  are  but  too  prone  to 
acquire  acerbity  of  feeling^  and  harshness  of  character  amid  the 
stormy  conflicts  of  life.  Man  bears  the  disappointments  insepa- 
rable from  our  lot  with  less  equanimity  than  woman  ;  temptations 
to  vicious  excess,  resentment,  sickness,  his  failure  in  favorite 
plans,  unforeseen  obstacles  in  the  path  of  life,  the  daily  alterca- 
tions to  which  he  b  subject  in  the  world  ;  a  hundred  causes,  from 
whose  operation  woman  is  altogether  exempt,  or  which  she  meets 
with  superior  fortitude,  all  betray  man  into  those  occasional  bursts 
of  passion,  which  either  precede  or  accompany  the  commission  of 
violent  erimes.  Hence  it  is,  that  examples  of  the  murder  of  the 
husband  by  hb  wife  are  extremely  rare  ;  while,  to  the  dbgrace  of 
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human  nature,  the  opposite  case  has  but  too  often  occurred.  And 
the  inference  we  consider  to  be  most  plain,  that  if  either  party  in 
the  married  state  should  be  punished  more  than  the  other,  for  a 
domestic  murder,  it  ought  to  be,  not  the  wife,  as  bj  the  common 
law,  but  the  misguided  wretch,  who  raises  his  hand  to  take  away 
the  life  of  his  defenceless  companion.  It  is  the  wife,  and  not  the 
husband,  who  needs  the  protection  of  the  law." 

We  have  neither  space  nor  leisure  for  more  on  this 
subject.  The  whole  article  is  fraught  with  interest  to  those 
who  consider  the  privileges  and  importance  and  happiness 
of  women  as  connected  with  social  improvement,  refine- 
ment of  manners  and  the  moral  and  political  character  of 
our  country.  Of  one  thing  we  feel  certain,  that,  however 
the  laws  may  be  penned  or  interpreted,  public  opinion  is  in 
our  favor.  The  proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  might  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  the  ablest  writers  and  most  popular  jour- 
nals in  our  land  are,  in  our  cause,  voluntary  advocates. 


FAME  AND  LOVE. 

T^K  memory  of  Uie  mighty  demd. 

The  marble  holds  in  trust ; 
While  low  beneath  the  grass  green  turf 

Reposes  humble  dust. 

To  trace  the  sculptured  eulogy. 

The  wondering  crowd  repair  ; 
One  mourner  to  the  green  grave  comes. 

And  weeps  in  silence  there. 

The  minstrel's  harp  in  lofty  halls. 

The  glorious  name  pours  forth — 
With  sighs  the  cherished  name  is  breathed 

Beside  the  lonely  hearth. 

Wonder  and  song  to  Fame  belong, 

Sighs,  tears  by  love  are  given; 
The  lowly  grave,  the  tear  of  love. 

Grant  me  when  ripe  for  heaven. 

CORNELIA. 


CRITICAL  irOTICES. 


'*  Elia.'*  ThisTolumo  is  composed  of  a  series  of  essays,  first  priflted  in  the  Lon* 
don  Magazine,  chiefly  presenting  local  and  domestic  scenes,  youthful  recollections, 
and  characteristic  sketches.  The  Author,  Hon.  Charles  Lamb,  may  not  perhaps  be 
ranked  among  the  high  order  of  men  of  genius,  but  is  truly  a  man  of  refinement,  and 
a  pleasant  and  fluent  writer.  He  has  been  long  before  the  public,  as  a  poet,  a  critic 
ud  easayest ;  and  among  the  present  collection,  may  be  found  some  of  his  happiest 
eflbrts. 

The  style  in  which  these  Essays  are  written,  is  often  careless,  and  sometimes  too 
l^renthetical,  but  never  heavy ;  their  pleasantries  now  and  then  idle,  but  never  dull 
or  pointless.  They  all  abound  in  good  humour,  many  are  firaught  with  good  sense ; 
and  we  unhesitatingly  recommend  the  volume  to  our  readers,  as  one  well  calculated 
to  induce  cheerfulness,  and  to  promote  ^oral  and  benevolent  feelings. 

**  A1.MACK8  BSYisiTED,  OR  Herbert  Milton,"  is,  of  its  class,  a  good  novel : 
bearing  but  little  resemblance  to  its  predecessor,  Almacks,  either  in  style  or  material. 
Without  equal  vivacity  of  dialogue,  perhaps,  it  has  more  continuous  interest ;  and 
without  the  same  sketchy  brilliance,  the  characters  are  quite  as  well  sustained,  their 
traits  as  deeply  marked,  and  as  finely  developed.  On  the  whole,  we  think  Herbert 
Bfihon  the  better  and  more  pleasing  book  of  the  two ;  for,  while  the  gilt  vices  of 
high  life,  are  stripped  of  their  false  dazzle,  and  its  grave  follies  arrayed  in  their  proper 
caps  and  bells,  the  reader  is  at  the  same  time  regaled  with  pleasant  scenes  and 
worthy  characters,  in  truly  •*  Good  Society.'*  The  work  is  easily  and  agreeably 
written.  One  fault  in  the  plot,  which  would  seem  the  fault  of  a  first  attempt,  is  that 
too  many  personages  are  crowded  into  it ;  so  that  they  have  not  room  to  display 
themselves  to  our  satisfaction.    The  authorship  is  altrihuted  to  'JI^ol.  Leach.'^ 

"The  Child's  Botany. — S.  G.  Goodrich,  Boston."  We  have  looked  over  the 
pages  and  plates  of  this  little  book,  with  much  pleasure.  We  have  long  thought  Bo- 
tany a  study  in  which  children  would  be  much  interested,  could  it  be  simplified,  and 
adapted  to  their  capacities.  It  is  a  study  congenial,  in  many  respects,  to  thoir  habits 
and  feelings.  The  delight  with  which  they  roam  the  fields,  and  pluck  beautiful 
flowers,  would  be  enhanced  by  knowing  there  was  some  importance  attached  to  the 
objects  they  were  pursuing.  Though  the  restraints  of  school  are  often  irksome,  yet 
it  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  children  to  acquire  ideas,  to  learn — and  the  book  that  fur- 
nishes hints  by  which  a  walk  in  the  garden  may  be  made  a  lesson,  is  not  only  adding 
to  their  knowledge  but  their  happiness.  The  study  of  Botany,  at  an  early  age,  will 
also  have  an  excellent  effect  in  familiarizing  children  to  the  terms  of  that  science  ; 
the  hard  names,  that  of)en  appear  so  formidable  to  older  persons,  would  be  acquired 
by  them,  if  not  with  facility,  at  least  without  disgust. 

The  li^^  work  at  the  head  of  this  article  appears  to  be  written  and  arranged  in  a 
mannes^^Lcakulated  to  answer  its  design—that  of  pleasing  and  instructing  ohil- 
drea.    ^H^ 
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«  Sayings  and  Doings  ;  third  series."  We  speak  of  this  work  only  to  con- 
demn  it.  There  is  scarcely  a  redeeming  excellence  in  the  whole  two  Tolumee,  to  be 
arrayed  against  their  numerous  and  glaring  &ults.  The  style  indeed  is  vigorous, 
as  that  of  Mr.  Hook's  former  works,  but  equally  unpolished ;  rapid  and  brilliant  in 
some  instances,  but  exceedingly  incorrect,  (a  manner  which  the  novelists  of  the  latest 
fashion  are  sadly  addicted  to.)  The  stories  are  both  of  them  disagreeable  and  immo- 
ral. The  first,  Cousin  William,  in  which  the  pathetic  is  intended  to  predominate* 
exhibits  little  else  than  unnatural  depravity;  and  that  so  glossed  over  as  to  take  the  air 
of  slight  and  common  aberrancy.  Both  hero  and  heroine,  are  uf\fortunattly  base, 
and  unhappily  guilty  of  the  foulest  crimes,  llie  second  story,  which  is  meant  to  be 
humorous,  is  so  at  the  expense  of  all  delicacy  and  true  wit.  The  characters  are  in 
general  coarse  and  detestable ;  the  incidents  low,  and  the  scenes  vulgar.  There  i« 
one  passage  particularly  bad,  showing  at  onoe  the  absence  of  good  taste,  and  good 
feeling  in  the  author.  We  mean  the  mad-house  scenes,  in  which  that  most  solemn 
and  fearful  of  human  maladies,  madness,  is  made  the  subject  of  incipient  wit  and  bold 
humor. 

To  sum  up  all,  the  third  series  of  Sayings  and  Doings,  presents  but  an  assemblage 
of  vicious  characters,  and  loathsome  incidents ;  which  can  as  little  subserve  the 
cause  of  morality,  as  that  of  refinement ;  the  perusal  of  which  will  eonfbr  no  pleasure, 
and  can  be  productive  of  no  good. 

Tet  in  the  faults  of  matter,  as  well  as  manner,  Mr.  Hook^  work  is  not  alone.  Too 
many  of  the  writers  of  the  late  foshionable  fictions,  whose  object  is  professed  to  be  t^ 
refbrm  society,  by  the  exhibition  of  its  defects,  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  as  many 
are  likely  to  be  allured  to  the  right  path,  by  the  smiles  of  virtue,  as  are  driven  from 
the  wrong  one,  by  the  grimaces  of  folly  and  vice.  The  mother,  when  she  saw  her 
child  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  presented  her  bosom,  and  it  sprang  back  to  the 
safety  of  her  embraco. 
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The  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Magazine  acknowledgos  with  gratitude  and  pleasure, 
the  voluntary  assistance  which  has  been  rendered  her,  while  she  was  necessarily  de- 
tained from  a  personal  superintendence  of  the  work  she  had  engaged  to  conduct. 
That  the  pages  of  the  Magazine,  owe  much  of  their  interest  and  excellence  to  the 
contributions  of  some  of  our  most  gifted  literary  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  editor  is 
happy  and  proud  to  confess.  She  indulges  the  hope  that  their  assistance  will  still  be 
continued — it  will  be  needed — it  will  be  appreciated  and  remembered. 

To  the  patrons  of  the  Ladies'  Magazine,  the  editor  returns  her  thanks  for  the  un- 
precedented encouragement  they  have  given  her.     The  task  which  she  undertook 
with  diffidence — almost  despair,  is  now,  by  their  favor,  pursued  with  that  hope  of 
success,  which  gives  confidence  and  energy  to  the  mind,  and  stimulates  industry  to* 
exertion.     To  merit  the  patronage  she  has  received,  will  be  her  pride  and  study. 
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DRESS. 

"  The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament."  So  said 
William  Shakspeare,  and  two  centuries  have  made,  in  this 
respect,  little  alteration.  There  seems  to  be,  in  mankind, 
a  propensity  to  display,  to  prize  outward  show,  to  look 
with  favor  on  the  wearer  of  a  fine  suit,  rather  than  on  the 
merit  of  him  who  deserves  one. 

But  such  remarks  have  been  made  by  every  cynic  since 
the  days  of  Antisthenes,  and  I  did  not  commence  with  the 
cynical  intention  of  railing  in  ^'  good  set  terms"  against  the 
modes  and  customs  of  the  world.  I  believe,  with  the 
melancholy  Jaques,  that 

"  Who  cries  oat  on  fashion 

That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  t— 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  at  the  sea. 
Till  that  the  very,  very  meant  do  ebb  1** 

This  ebbing  of  the  means  is  one  of  the  most  disagreeable 
drawbacks  on  a  life  of  dissipation  and  display.  Yet  it  is 
often  salutary  in  its  operation.  When  the  tree  is  bowed  by 
the  fury  of  the  storm,  if,  intsead  of  sinking  beneath  the 
shock,  the  roots  entwine  and  fix  themselves  more  firmly 
during  the  agitation,  then,  when  the  tempest  is  over,  that 
tree  will  rise  again  more  healthy  and  vigorous.  Just  so 
the  mind  that  has  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity, 
when  the  glitter  is  withdrawn,  strengthens  ilseif  to  with- 
stand the  storm  of  adversity,  and  gains  in  the  conflict  that 
experience  and  energy  that  qualify  men  and  women  for 
more  extensive  usefulness.  But  this  result  r^ely  occurs, 
except  the  person  suffering  reverses  has  in  early  life  been 
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judiciously  educated,  or  is  possessed  of  a  reflecting  mind 
and  good  sense.  The  vain,  ignorant  trifler,  whose  whole 
happiness  is  dependent  on  the  opinion  of  ''  the  world,"  and 
that  world  only  the  fashionable  one,  would,  by  the  loss  of 
fortune,  become  helpless  and  hopeless  ;  poverty  would  as 
effectually  deprive  him  of  all  ability  to  maintain  his  rank 
in  life,  as  the  loss  of  caste  would  incapicitate  a  Brauun  of 
India  from  presiding  at  the  worship  of  his  gods. 

The  temporary  importance,  which  the  advantage  of 
appearing  ricAly  arrayed  gives  to  the  vain,  and  even  to 
the  vicious,  i%  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  consequences 
that  attend  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  cultivation  of 
taste  in  a  republic.  It  is  unfortunate,  because  it  prevents 
many,  of  both  sexes,  who  have  respectable  talents  and  ami- 
able dispositions,  and  who,  were  there  no  easier  way  to 
rise  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  would  endeavour  to 
improve  in  knowledge  and  goodness,  from  exertion;  When 
a  few  "  outward  adornments"  may  be  substituted  for  in- 
intelligence  and  virtue,  or  at  least  give  a  passport  to  "  good 
society,"  those  who  lack  strength  or  decision  of  mind,  are 
usually  found  following  that  path  to  fame  which  seems 
the  least  laborious. 

It  is,  however,  very  weak  to  imagine  sin  attached  to  any 
particular  form  of  apparel,  always  premising  that  decency 
and  delicar.y  are  not  violated,  or  any  peculiar  kind  of 
ornament.  It  is  only  the  methods,  by  which  dress  is 
obtained,  and  the  motives  for  which  it  is  worn,  that  makes 
the  good  or  evil.  Perhaps  there  has  seldom  been  a  more 
gorgeous  display  of  ornament  than  the  apparel  of  the  High 
Priest  of  the'Jews,  presented,  and  the  pattern  was  appointed 
by  the  Most  High.  The  circumstance  would  seem  to  jus- 
tify the  paying  of  strict  attention  to  our  personal  appear- 
ance,^  indeed  impose  the  suitableness  of  wearin;^  our  best 
clothing  when  appearing  in  acts  of  public  worship  ;  yet  if 
the  only  motives  that  govern  us,  while  thus  arrayed,  are  to 
exhibit  ourselves,  gratify  our  vanity,  or  make  an  impres- 
sion on  some  human  heart,  we  can  hardly  feel  innocent, 
much  less  appear  so  in  the  eyes  of  Him,  who  "  looketh  not 
on  the  outward  appearance,  but  on  the  heart."  But  though 
the  wearing  of  jewels  and  rich  ornaments  by  those  who 
can  afford  them  may  be  perfectly  proper,  perhaps  laudable, 
yet  the  young  and  lovely  would  do  well  to  recollect  that 
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simplicity  has  a  charm  beyond  the  "reach  of  art."  The 
sentiment  that  beauty  is  "when  unadorned  adorned  the 
most,"  is  so  eternally  quoted  that  were  it  not  both  true  and 
pleasing  it  would  disffust.  Yet  it  never  does.  We  hear  it, 
read  it,  repeat  it,  perhaps  for  the  thousandth  time,  with  en- 
thtisiasm.  There  is  something  so  pure  in  the  thought  and 
its  expression,  that  it  always  reminds  me  of  the  innoccncy 
of  our  first  parents  in  Eden.  Then  I  picture  to  myself  a 
sweet  girl  of  sixteen,  arrayed  in  a  robe  as  white  as  her  own 
bosom,  and  "  unadorned,"  save  with  a  single  rose  twined 
amid  her  dark  hair.  Look  on  her — mark  her  bright 
cheek,  fresh  lip  and  sparkling  eye.  Does  she  need  dia- 
monds and-  pearls,  laces  and  feathers  to  make  her  lovely,  or 
beloved  ? 

But  the  plain  in  feature — how  can  they  please  without 
the  aid  of  fashion  ;  and  how  shall  the  ravages  of  time  be 
repaired  without  art  and  adventitious  circumstance  ?  Art 
and  Fashion  !  the  deities  of  Almacks — must  these  be  wor- 
shipped by  republicans  ?  There  is  an  elevation  of  sou! 
imparted  by  superior  virtue,  intelligence  and  piety,  that 
requires  no  trappings  to  invest  its  possessor  with  a  dignity 
and  grace  whicn  will  never  fail  of  gaining  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  the  world. 

« It  is  the  mind  that  makes  the  bodj  rich.** 

J. 


BURIAL  OF  A  MOTHERLESS  INFANT, 

ON  THM  riRST  ARMIVERSART  OF  ITS  BIRTH.  ' 

Sw£CT  bud  of  love,  too  bright  to  fade  !— 

Thy  day  of  birth 
Returns, — but  lo,  thy  coll  is  made 

With  mother  Earth. 


One  slumbers  there,  who  would  have  sigh*d 

O'er  thy  crushed  head, — 
To  think  huw  soon  grim  Death  espied 

Thy  cradle-bod : — 
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Bot  she  htth  tcapM  grieTt  tortnriag  woond. 

And  tearful  eye, 
Broke  from  thy  twining  arms,  and  found 

A  cloudless  sky. 

Perchance  she  bade  thee  haste  to  join 

Her  upward  way ; 
And  thou,  with  wailing  lip,  didst  pine 

Her  word  to  dbtj, — 

Say,— didst  thou  know  that  mother's  face. 

So  pure  and  mild  1 
And  did  her  angel  arms  embrace 

In  Heayen,  her  child  ? 


H. 


TO  ELLEN* 


The  Days  are  rolling  by,  lo?e» 

Beneath  the  eye  of  Spring ; 

The  blush  and  the  smile 

Of  her  youth,  the  while. 

Their  paths  are  brightening. 

The  Summer's  brealh  is  nigh,  love» 
It  cometh  on  the  deep  ; 

She  treadeth  the  seas 

Of  the  forest  trees. 
To  wake  the  Valley's  sleep. 

I  see  her  robes  a&r,  love. 
Float  in  the  deep  blue  sky  1 
On  the  snow  white  cloudy 
As  a  queen  is  proud, 
I  know  her  riding  by. 

O'er  happy  hearts  and  eyes,  love, 
Biseth.the  morning  Sun ; 

And  few  may  griere 

At  the  falling  eve. 
When  his  glorious  race  is  run* 
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From  mil  the  echoing  Earth,  lote, 
Gusheth  a  grateful  voice  ; 

And  Wood  and  Hill 

And  leaping  Rill 
.  And  soonding  Sea  rejoice. 

Yet  alaa,  before  mine  eje,  love^ 
The  Dajt  roll  dark  along ; 

The  Heaven  for  me 
-  Hath  naught  of  glee. 
The  wakening  Earth  no  Song. 

So  dim  without  thj  imile,  love. 
To  me,  the  Spring-Sun's  ray ; 

The  Summer*!  breath 

So  the  chill  of  death. 
Since  thou  art  far  away. 


IMLAC. 


SKETCHES  OF  AMERICAN  CHARACTER. 

NO.  VI. 
THE  POOR  SCHOlJkR. 

Not  intelkctually  poor,  but  few  however  would  be 
guilty  of  such  a  mistake.  Most  men,  and  indeed  women  too, 
consider  poverty  merely  as  the  lack  of  worldly  goods, 
chattels  and  possessiq^s  ;  poor  therefore  would  never,  by 
iQch,  be  applied  to  minS, 

But  I  like  to  define  my  meaning  so  clearly  that  there 
shall  not  be  the  possibility  of  mistake;  and  accordingly  I 
feel  bound  to  declare  that  George  Torrey  had,  from  infan- 
cy, exhibited  an  uncommon  aptitude  for  learning,  and  that 
lind  of  inquisitiveness  concerning  the  nature  and  design  of 
cverjr  thing  he  saw,  that  marks  the  reasoning  child.  These 
qualities  always  argue  a  tendency  of  mind  that  requires  only 
right  cultivation  to  insure  eminence,  or  at  least,  scholarship, 
to  their  possessor.    "  Knowledge  may  be  acquired  by  study. 
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but  genius  is  the  gift  of  God,"  is,  I  believe,  a  quotatioi^and 
had  the  writer  of  the  apothegm,  known  George  Torrey,  he 
might  liave  mentioned  him  as  an  ilhistration  of  his  proverb, 
since  it  seemed  impossible  his  inclination  for  study  should 
have  been  fostered  either  by  example  or  precept.  I  shall 
relate  the  childish  history  of  my  hero  minutely,  that  those 
who  feel  interested  in  the  subject  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  tracing  the  operations  of  his  young  mind,  and  then  they 
can  better  decide  on  the  propriety  of  styling  him,  as  he  of- 
ten was,  the  ''scholar  of  nature."  The  father  of  Greorge 
died  before  he  was  born,  and  his  mother,  when  he  was 
eighteen  months  old  ;  and  then  the  boy  would  have  been 
on  the  pauper  list,  but  for  the  benevolence  of  an  aunt,  an 
old  maid,  but  who  was  nevertheless  such  a  good,  kind 
hearted  creature,  that  it  was  always  a  matter  of  astonishment 
to  the  gossips  why  aunt  Jemima  was  never  married. 

WTien  aunt  Jemiraa  thus  voluntarily  burdened  herself  with 
the  charge  of  an  infant,  she  was  rising  of  forty  years  of  a^e, 
very  poor,  obtaining  her  livelihood  solely  by  spinning.  Sne 
was,  however,  as  expert  in  the  business  of  the  distafi^  as  ev- 
er were  the  ladies  of  Rome;  but  as  she  never  attempted  to 
dignify  her  employment  by  any  classical  allusions,  it  is  pro- 
bable she  had  never  heard  the  name  of  "  Lucretia."  Yet 
she  had  pride,  and  it  would  be  no  disparagement  to  the 
Roman  ladies  to  say  aunt  Jemima's  was  Roman  pride;  cer- 
tainly it  was  laudable  ambition,  for  it  stimulated  her  to 
honest  exertions  for  her  own  support  and  the  maintenance 
of  her  little  nephew,  without  appealing  to  the  cold  charity 
of  her  prosperous  neighbors,  or  the  colder  charity  of  the 
law.  She  kept  George  with  her  till  he  was  eight,  and  then 
a  farmer  pffermg  to  take  him  and  learn  him  the  "  mystery 
of  agriculture,"  she  deemed  it  her  duty  to  place  the  boy 
with  Mr.  White.  But  the  separation  cost  her  many  tears, 
and  she  often  declared  that  ''  if  she  had  not  thought  it  best 
for  the  child  to  ^o,  she  would  have  worked  her  hands  off 
before  she  would  have  parted  with  the  dear  little  creature." 

George  had  never  been  at  school  a  single  day  while  with 
his  aunt ;  she  thought  she  could  not  provide  books  for  him, 
and  moreover,  she  lived  two  miles  from  the  school-house, 
and  was  afraid  to  trust  her  darling  to  go  so  far  alone. 

But  when  she  read  in  her  Bible,  which  was  regularly 
every,  morning,  little   George  was  permitted  to  stand  close 
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by  her  chair,  and  encouraged  to  find  and  tell  the  large  let- 
ters. When  he  had  thus  learned  them,  his  curiosity  seemed 
increased;  and  his  aunt  willingly  sLnswered  his  inquiries,  be- 
cause she  really  loved  him  and  dearly  loved  to  taJk,  and  so 
he  learned  the  small  letters,  and  then  it  was  not  long  before 
he  could  read  a  verse  intelligibly.  By  the  time  he  was 
ttur  years  of  age  he  had  read  through  the  "  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  St.  John." 

Though  aunt  Jemima  thus  fostered  the  "  youn^  idea," 
she  was  herself  as  destitute  of  those  acquirements  that  con- 
fer on  a  woman  the  character  of  a  bos  6/tie,  as  any  of  our  fas- 
tidiously fashionable  young  beaux  could  desire.     The  most 
sensitive  of  the  tribe  of  dandies  m*ght  have  conversed  with 
aunt  Jemima  without  the  least  dread  of  being  shocked  by  a 
Latin  quotation,  or  bored  by  a  learned  phrase,  or  a  reference 
to  books  of  which  he  never  before  heard  the  titles  ;  neither 
would  he  have  run  any  hazard  of  being  urged  to  write  in 
an  "album,"  or  tell  his  opinion  of  the  "  last  new  novel," 
or  admire  the  last  "charming  poem."    Aunt  Jemima  knew 
no  more  of  novels  or  albums,  than  she  did  of  Greek  or 
Arabic  ;  indeed  it  is  not  probable  she  had  ever  read  a  whole 
volume  of  any  kind,  (the  Bible  excepted)  during  her  life. 
Her  library,  besides  the  "  Scriptures,"  consisted  of  but  two 
books,  both  of  which  she  inherited  from  her  grandmother. 
One  was  a  sermon,  preached  somewhere  in   Connecticut,  at 
the  funeral  of  an  Indian  who  was  hanged  for  murder.     This 
sermon,  aunt  Jemima  said,  "though  she  never  had  had  time 
to  read  it  all,  she  thought  very   edifying."      Indeed  she 
prized  it  so  highly  that  she  did  not  like  to  trust  it  in  the 
grasp   of  a  careless  child ;    but  the   other  book,   labelled 
"Wonderful  accidents  and  entertaining  Stories,"  she  per- 
mitted George  to  use  as  he  pleased.    The  volume  had  once 
contained  some  interesting .  articles,   but  time,  smoke,  and 
the  hands  of  "  unwashed  artificers"  had  made  its  pages  near- 
ly as  dingy  and  illegible  as  a  Herculaneum  manuscript.    The 
story  of   "  Alnaschar  the  Persian  Glassman,"    being  in  the 
middle  of  the  book,  was  tolerably  entire,  but  it  was  umch 
abridged,  ending  with  the  breaking  of  the  glass.     The  plate 
representing  the  overturn  of  the  basket  pleased  little  George, 
and  he  soon  learned  to  read  the  fable  ;  he  read   and  reread 
it  till  he  c6u\d  repeat  every  word,   and  then  he  reasoned 
with  aunt  Jemima  on  the  subject  till  he  made  her  quite  pet- 
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tish  at  answering  his  inquiries  about  so  silly  a  story  ;  and 
then  he  considered  the  matter  himself  in  silence,  till  he  learn- 
ed to  understand  the  meaning  and  the  moral  more  judicious- 
ly than  would  many  a  §rown  man.  Perhaps  that  story  de- 
termined the  bias  of  his  mind,  for  he  was,  even  in  early 
youth,  noted  for  the  diiectness  with  which  he  sought  and 
comprehended  the  effect  of  any  romantic  project,  always 
seeming  to  distrust  every  thing  illusory,  and  to  feel  that 
exertions^  not  idle  wishes  or  visions,  were  necessary  to  success. 

There  was  also  another  circumstance  that  contributed  to 
fix  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  George  that  perseverance 
would  be  rewarded,  and  that  he  might,  if  he  took  proper 
methods,  hope  to  obtai^  some  consequence  in  the  world. 
Though  aunt  Jemima  paid  little  attention  to  the  story  of 
*Alnaschar,'  yet  she  was  proud  of  the  proficiency  her  favorite 
made  in  reading  the  scriptures.  Whenever  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish  called  to  see  her,  which  duty  he  usually  perform- 
ed regularly  every  year,  she  always  dilated  on  the  progress 
her  nephew  made  in  learning,  telling  how  many  chapters 
he  would  read  in  the  bible  of  a  Sunday,  &c.  (she  never  men- 
tioned the  story  book)  usually  concluding  with  the  obser- 
vation, '^  that  for  her  .part  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  boy  was 
born  to  be  a  minister." 

To  please  her  the  good  man  once  requested  to  hear  the 
child  read,  and  was  himself  very  much  surprised  at  his  per- 
formance, because  he  read  so  understandingly .  He  called  the 
hoy  to  him,  and  laying  hisj|iand  on  the  uncombed,  curly 
hair  of  the  poor,  destitute  orphan,  gravely  said,  "My  little 
man,  you  have  no  father  on  earth,  but  your  father  who  is 
in  heaven  still  watches  over  you.  He  will  take  care  of  you 
if  you  are  good,  and  you  must  look  to  him,  and  love  him, 
and  serve  him.  You  can  learn,  1  see,  and  you  may,  if  you 
try,  be  a  scholar,  and  perhaps  a  great  man.  You  must  al- 
ways depend  on  God,  but  remember  and  do  all  you  can  for 
yourself."- 

That  lesson  was  never  effaced  from  the  memory  of  Greorge 
Torrey.  He  had  never  before  received  notice  or  encour- 
agement from  any  mortal  except  his  old  aunt,  and  the  sooth- 
ing expressions  of  the  minister  fell  on  his  ear  like  a  sacred 
promise  from  some  exalted  being. 

The  farmer  to  whom  George  was  bound  was  a  man  of 
some  property,  and  reputed  honest  find  industrious  ;  but  he 
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had  no  education.  Indeed  both  he  and  his  wife,  (would 
there  were  none  other  such  couples  to  be  found  in  our  coun- 
try,) were  profoundly  ignorant  of  every  thing  pertaining  to 
literature,  excepting  that  they  could  read,  and  write  their 
names;  and  had  not  the  boy  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  at- 
tending the  district  school,  he  would  in  no  wise  have  been 
mentally  benefitted  by  his  change  of  abode.  But  it  was 
stipulated  in  his  "  Indenture,"  that  he  should  be  *'  sent  to 
school  two  months  everv  winter  till  he  could  read,  write 
and  cipher  through  the  Kule  of  Three."  Such  is  the  vigil- 
ance with  which  our  laws  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  poor 
and  destitute;  none  here  are  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  in- 
struction, none  need  be  ignorant. 

The  first  winter  that  George  Torrey  attended  school,  his 
proficiency  astonished  his  instructor,  and  made  Mr.  White 
declare  "  he  did'nt  believe  the  lad  would  ever  be  good  for 
anything  at  farming."  But  a  judicious  person  who  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  his  young  mind, 
and  the  peculiar  train  of  ideas  he  had  imbibed,  might  have 
calculated  the  result.  Though  aunt  Jemima  did  not  expect 
it,  yet  she  was  highly  delighted,  and  took  much  credit  to 
herself  for  the  manner  in  which  she  had  instructed  the 
child. 

Ten  years  passed,  and  George  Torrey  was  in  stature  a  man  ; 
in  understanding  and  learning,  he  was  far  superior  to  the 
men  among  whom  he  resided  ;  but  his  modesty  and  the  re- 
tiring diffidence  that  usually  accompanies  genius  when  self- 
taught,  prevented  him  from  assuming  those  airs  of  superior- 
ity that  frequently  bring  envy  and  ill  will  to  the  possessor  of 
extraordinary  abilities.  The  business  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged could  not  be  supposed  congenial  to  his  feelings,  yet  he 
labored  faithfully  for  Mr.  White;  and  that  man,  destitute  as 
he  was  of  taste  and  literature,  paid  great  respect  to  the  talents 
of  his  indented  boy,  employing  him  to  keep  his  accounts, 
consulting  him  in  all  his  bargains,  and  frequently  allowing 
him  leisure  for  reading  which  seemed  incompatible  with  his 
own  interest,  and  which  would  not  have  been  expected  from 
a  person  of  his  habits.     But  in  a  country  where  there  is  no 

Erivileged  class,  genius  and  industry  may  attain  the  highest 
onors  ;  and  thus  a  value  is  stampeciupon  talents,  which  car- 
ries  a  conviction  of  their  worth  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
make  no  pretension  of  possessing  them. 

VOL.    I.    NO.    VI.  32 
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The  winter  succeeding  the  eighteenth  birth  day  of  George 
was  an  important  one  to  him,  as  it  was  then  he  first  formed 
a  fixed  resolve  to  obtain  an  education.  At  that  time,  the 
clergyman,  who  had  listened  to  the  Bible  lesson  of  George, 
heard  his  attainments  spoken  of  as  extraordinary  for  his 
opportunities;  and  on  inquiry  being  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
popular  report,  he  proposed  the  youth  as  a  teacher,  in  the 
clergyman's  district,  for  the  winter  school.  The  worthy 
parson  felt  glad  to  assist  George,  and  he  felt  a  little  proud 
too,  that  the  prediction  he  had  uttered  concerning  him, 
seemed  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  White  was  persuaded  to  allow  George  to  go,  yet  he 
said  he  "  needed  him  at  home,  but  as  the  young  fellow 
s^etned  so  set  upon  the  business,  be  could  not  disappoint 
him.  Learning  he  knew  was  a  fine  thing,  though  he  never 
could  get  it,  for  he  never  loved  his  book  ;  but  (Jeorge  loved 
to  study  better  than  he  did  to  eat — ^he  had  known  him  leave 
his  dinner  many  a  time  to  read  a  newspaper,  or  any  thing 
that  had  letters  on  it — and  so,"  he  continued,  "it  is  for  his 
good  I  consent  to  let  him  go." 

Mr.  White  thought  of  his  own  interest,  notwithstanding 
these  professions  ;  George  had  oflered,  if  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  keep  the  school,  to  give  every  cent  of  his  wages 
to  his  legal  master — and  it  would  be  more  than  he  could 
earn  by  labor.  The  youth  expected  only  more  leisure,  and 
books,  and  better  society — ^that  was  All  he  then  coveted,  to 
make  him  blessed.  He  boarded  with  the  clergyman,  Mr. 
Dorr,  who  was  not  long  in  discovering  his  talents  and 
thirst  for  learning.  Mr.  Dorr,  was  one  of  those  really  be- 
nevolent men,  who  delight  in  doing  good,  and  difiusing  hap- 
piness ; — ^j'et  he  was  not  a  visionary.  His  sound  judgment 
and  acquaintance  with  the  world,  served  to  correct  that  en- 
thusiasm, which  the  warmth  of  feeling,  necessary  to  make  a 
philanthropist,  often  raises  to  an  eflfervescence  of  zeal  which 
destroys,  or  renders  ridiculous,  the  cause  or  object  it  is  at- 
tempting to  serve. 

Mr.  Dorr  weighed  deliberately  the  present  prospects,  and 
what  might  be  the  future  expectations  of  the  poor  scholar. 
He  conversed  with  Greorge  freely,  and  faithfully  on  the  sub- 
ject; represented  to  him  the  strugdes  he  must  make,  the  pri- 
vations he  must  endure,  the  mortifications  to  which  he  would 
be  exposed,  if  he  left  the  vale  pf  humble  life,  where  he  was 
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bom,  and  had  been  raised,  and  aspired  to  rank  with  the 
rich,  and  mingle  with  the  gifted. 

"  1  can  do  it  all,  I  can  bear  it  all,"  eagerly  replied  George 
Torrey,  **  if  I  may  but  escape  poverty  of  mind — ^this  sense 
of  my  &wn  ignorance  that  oppresses  me,  whenever  I  ap- 

f  roach  or  attempt  to  converse  with  an  intelligent  person; 
have,"  continued  he,  rising  and  walking  the  room  with 
quickness,  **  I  have  frequently  laid  down  the  book  I  was 
reading,  and  wept  to  think  I  should  never  be  qualified  to 
write  one." 

"  Onward,  then,  must  be  your  motto,"  said  Mr.  Dorr. 
"  Onward  ;  the  path  will  sometimes  be  rugged,  but  a  prize 
cannot  be  won  without  labor.  Industry  is,  in  our  land,  the 
grand  lever  that  exalts  to  eminence.  I  will  cheerfully  give 
you  all  the  aid  I  can.  If  you  succeed,  your  own  pleasure 
and  the  praises  of  the  world  will  be  enhanced  by  reflecting 
on  the  obstacles  you  have  surmounted  ;  should  you  fail,  you 
can  comfort  yourselfj  that  your  object  was  praiseworthy. 
It  is  motives,  not  triumphs,  that  make  the  merit  of  our  cha- 
racter.". 

Greorgc  Torrey  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  the 
Latin  ;  and  when  his  school  was  finished,  had  read  six  books 
in  Virgil.  « 

**  You  must  now  return  to  your  labor,  to  the  plow,"  said 
Mr.  Dorr,  to  (Jeorge,  as  he  extended  his  hand  to  him.  "  I 
am  not  able  to  assist  you  in  purchasing  your  time,  neither 
do  I  think  it  best  to  attempt  it.  Young  «ien  are  prone  to 
be  restless  and  impatient  of  restraint,* and  genius  is  peculiar- 
ly restive  under  fetters;  but  lessons  of  self  denial  are  rarely 
injurious  to  a  mind  like  yours.  The  dull  require  the  spur, 
tKe  ardent  need  the  rein.  I  advise  you  to  serve  out  yout 
time  as  the  law  directs — ^but  there  will  be  'intervals  when 
you  may,  without  wronging  your  master  by  eye  ^rvice, 
pursue  your  studies.  Improve  such  moments,  and  come  to 
me,  as  freely  as  a  son  to  a  father,  for  instruction  whenever 
you  wish." 

There  is  nothing  on  earth  so  valued  by  the  young,  inge- 
nuous mind  as  kindness,  as  those  expressions  that  seem  dicta- 
ted by  a  sympathy  for  our  feelings  and  situation.  The  eyes 
of  George  were  full  of  tears,  and  hi^  heart  throbbed  with 
emotions  of  gratitude,  as  he  turned  from  the  door  of  the 
man  whom  he  considered  his  friend.     He  felt  for  him  a  love, 
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a  veneration,  which  no  pecuniary  gift  could  have  excited; 
and  the  first  effort  he  ever  made  to  scribble  poetry,  was  to 
celebrate  the  virtues  of  his  benefactor,  which  he  did  in  a 
long  ode. 

Mr.  White  made  Grcorge  a  present  of  five  dollars  out  of 
the  money  he  had  earned,  and  the  youth  wajs  quite  thankful, 
because  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  some  books  he  sadly 
needed;  but  he  never  bestowed  on  Mr.  White  so  much  as  a 
distich  in  praise  of  the  deed. 

The  success  of  Greorge  is  doubtless  anticipated;  and  to 
detail  all  the  particulars,  the  carefulness  with  which  h^ 
improved  every  moment,  the  shifts  he  made  to  obtain  books, 
the  distances  he  would  walk  to  his  recitations,  and  the  joy 
he  felt  when  the  law  pronounced  him/rec,  and  Mr.  Dorr 
pronounced  him  fitted  for  College,  would  make  my  story 
too  long.  Any  young  man,  let  his  station  be  ever  so  low- 
ly, who  feels  the  same  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
tnat  kindled  the  mind  of  my  hero,  may  satisfy  himself,  if 
he  will  only  inake  the  experiment,  that  success  is  possible. 
When  a  name  and  a  praise  may  here  be  obtained  by  talents 
and  industry,  who  that  feels  the  'igod  in  him"  will  be 
jcontented  in  igtiorance  and  obscurity  ? 

But  though  JJeorge  Torrey  was  fitted  to  enter  College,  he 
had  not  the  means  of  supporting  himself  there  a  single  day. 
All  that  his  m^ister  was  bound  to  give  him,  when  he  was 
twenty-one,  was  two  suits  of  clothes  and  a  Bible.  Mr. 
Dorr  again  volmiteered  to  assist  him.  ''  I  will,"  said  the 
good  man,  "  aovanc^  you  a  sum  sufiicient  to  defray  the 
expense  of  your  first  term,  and  wait  these  ten  years,  if  ne* 
cessary,  for  payment.  But  that  is  all  the  pecuniary  aid  I 
can  promise  you — you  must  thenceforth  provide  for  your- 
self. I  am  acquainted  with  the  President,  and  one  of  the 
tutors  is  my  intimate  friend.  I  will  write  to  them,  and 
make  such  representations  as  will,  I  think,  induce  them  to 
deal  favorably  by  you,  and  grant  you  periods  of  absence, 
which  you  must  employ  in  keeping  school.  If  you  are 
industrious — no,  that  is  not  enough,  you  must  be  laborious^ 
you  can  pursue  your  studies  and  retain  your  station  in  your 
class,  though  absent  six  months  in  the  year.  Depend  on 
yourself.  Neyer  solicit  charity  if  you  can  possibly  avoid 
it,  though  when  kindly  offered,  I  would  not  advise  you  to.. 
reject  it.     But  the  spirit  of  our  government,  of  our  people^ 
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is  independence;  and  the  mind  of  an  American,  that  will 
cringe  and  fawn  to  obtain  patronage,  or  indeed  that  will 
eagerly  accept  pecuniary  aia,  I  always  mark  as  grovelling, 
as  deficient  in  tnat  delicacy  of  pride,  that  nice  sense  of  hon- 
or which  always  accompanies  true  genius..  Never,  my 
young  friend,  forfeit  your  own  self-respect  ;  for  your  heart 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  applause  of  the  world,  unless 
you  feel  it  is  deserved." 

Fortified.by  such  advice,  and  furnished  with  a  little  cash, 
George  departed;  and  perhaps  when  it  is  considered  that 
his  most  ardent  wishes  seemed  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  it  may 
be  imagined  he  went  joyfully.  But  it  was  not  so.  When 
a  person  has  been  accustomed  to  a  large  society  and  fre- 
quent changes  of  his  acquaintance,  his  feeKngs  become,  in  a 
manner,  generalized^  and  he  contemplates,  without  much 
emotion^  a  separation  from  his  old  friends  or  an  introduc- 
tion to  new.  But  the  warm-hearted  youth  who  has, 
whether  from  diffidence  or  necessity,  confined  his  thoughts 
and  affections^o  one  set  of  objects,  feels,  on  quitting  them, 
as  though  the  fvorl^Ljirere  a  desert;  as  if  all,  beyond  the 
little  paradise  ^t^i^  liv^,  were  a  wilderness;  and  he  should 
meet,  insteacLc^Ae  Aoyftn.  which,  humble  as  they  were, 
had  still  blessld^s  path,  bmsts  of  prey  at  every  step. 

Much  of  this  melancholy  dread  of  the  world  mingled 
with  the  triumph  of  being  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  in 
the  heart  of  George  Torrey,  when  he  bade  farewell  to  the 
man  whom  he  esteemed  above  every  other  person  on  earth, 
and  loved  the  best — ^aunt  Jemima  excepted.  None  of  his 
ambitious  hopes  had  efiaced  from  his  memory  the  kindness 
and  affection  of  her  whom  he  considered  his  mother,  and 
those  hours  that  young  men  usually  devote  to  the  society  of 
youug  ladies,  or  clubs  of  their  own  sex,  he  had  passed  in 
the  lonely  and  lowly  apartment  of  his  poor  old  aunt,  tell- 
bg  her  his  progress  and  his  plans,  or  perhaps  reciting  some 
of  his  lessons  which,  though  said  in  whatever  language  they 
might  be,  were  still  '^  Greek  to  her,"  she  yet  liked  to  hear, 
"because,"  she  observed,  "he  could  say  his  lesson  so  fast." 
And  she  was  constantly  boasting  to  every  person  she  could 
make  listen  to  her,  of  the  marvellous  acquirements  of  her 
nephew,  declaring  she  "  did  not  believe  there  would  be  a 
scholar  in  College  who  could  read  faster." 

Noithpr  was  her  admiration  of  learning  an  inactive  priii- 
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ciple ;  all  the  assistance  she  could  render  her  own  boy,  as 
she  called  George,  was  eagerly  done.  This  however  only 
amounted  to  the  giving  him  a  few  articles  of  clothing,  (her 
own  manufacturing  of  course,  and  in  her  opinion  much  the 
better  for  that,)  and  a  vast  deal  of  good  advice  ;  in  partic- 
ular, she  charged  him  not  to  waste  any  time  in  vain  compa- 
ny, for  she  knew  the  evil  of  it,  having  been,  when  very 
young,  too  fond  of  dancing  ; — ^andthen  he  must  always  rise 
early,  she  found  it  the  best  for  her  own  health  ;  and  above 
all,  not  sit  up  too  late  at  night,  it  was  very  bad  for  the  eyes. 
"  1  find,"  continued  she,  with  a  half  sigh,  "  I  have  set  up 
too  late  myself;  not  studying  to  be  sure,  but  working  for 
you,  George,  and  my  eyes  be^in  to  fail  a  little  already." 

She  was  past  sixty  ;  but  wnen  did  a  sincrle  woman  ever 
willingly  think  herself  old  ?  Though  the  sensitiveness 
which  is  sometimes  betrayed  on  this  delicate  subject  is  cer- 
tainly a  weakness,  yet  if  we  examine  the  principle  which 
causes  that  susceptibility,  we  shall,  at  least,  acknowledge  it 
an  amiable  weakness.  There  have  been, — Uie  sentiment  is 
fast  losing  advocates, — ^but  there  haviij^een  opinions  indus- 
triously propagated,  that  those  Iadi6^»wb^%red  to  a  certain 
age  without  worshipping  inth^%npleou^jnen,  were  not 
always  as  women  should  be — '^oft,  mild^niful  and  flexi- 
ble." In  short,  old  maids  have  been  considered  unlovely 
and  unloving,  and  what  true  woman  but  recoils  with  in- 
stinctive horror  from  such  a  conclusion  ?  and  deems  the  de- 
nial of  her  age  venial  when  she  would  otherwise  be  subjec- 
ted to  the  imputation  of  being  fastidious,  malicious,  envi- 
ous, illnatured  ?  It  is  an  intuitive  sense  of  the  worth  and 
beauty  of  goodness,  and  an  abhorrence  of  the  qualities  which 
unfeeling  satire  or  stupid  misapprehension  have  stamped 
upon  the  name  of  old  maidy  that  make  the  term  one  of  re- 
proach- and  dread. 

These  remarks,  considering  the  relation-  in  which  aunt 
Jemima  stood  to  the  poor  scholar,  can  hardly  be  called  a 
digression.  Had  he  known  his  character  was  to  have  been 
sketched,  he  would  have  insisted  his  kind  relative  should 
have  occupied  at  least  half  the  space  allotted  for  his  portrait. 
He  loved  her  sincerely,  and  always,  during  his  life,  vindi- 
cated the  neglected,  yet  useful  order  of  spinsters^  from  the  un- 
merited calumnies  with  which  they  are  too  often  assailed. 
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A  few* weeks  after  George  had  departed,  Mr.  Dorr  re- 
ceived from  his  friend,  the  tutor,  a  letter,  which  will  better 
delineate  the  appearance  of  the  youth  and  the  impression 
he  made  on  the.  minds  of  his  new  associates,  than  any  des- 
cription I  could  myself  give.  I  have  therefore  obtained 
leave  to  transcribe  what  related  to  him.  It  is  somewhat 
long,  but  will  not,  I  hope,  be  found  uninteresting. 

^^  Your  young  friend  is  quite  an  ori/nnal;  and  were  there 
not  one  here  to  "divide  the  crown'^  witnhim,we  should  con- 
sider him  a  prodigy.  As  it  is,  he  excites  much  interest  with 
UB  tutors,  and  some  envy,  I  fear,  among  the  students.  But 
our  opinions  appear  to  have  little  effect  upon  him  ;  he  goes 
forward,  without  asking  admiration  or  heeding  ridicule, 
seemingly  determined  to  master  every  science,  and  feeling 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  a  sufficient  reward  for  all  his 
pains.  This  I  think  to  be  the  effect  of  the  solitary  manner 
ia  which  he  has  hitherto  pursued  his  studies.  His  mind 
has  thus  acquired  an  aim,  and  the  habit  of  depending  on  it- 
self, on  its  own  resources  and  Reflections  for  those  sensa- 
tions of  pleasure,  that  it  is  usually  thought  can  never  be  en- 
joyed except  in  communication  and  participation,  that  is,  in 
social  intercourse.  His  reserve,  which  the  young  wits  in 
the  class  are,  I  find,  quite  disposed  to  ridicule,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a^  much  the  effect  of  his  mental  independence,  as 
of  that  diffidence  which  you  say  he  always  exhibited.  His 
fine  talents  are  disciplined,  not  discouraged  by  adversity, 
and  his  judgment  so  cool  and  regulated,  that  did  not  an  oc- 
casional flash  of  spirit  betray  that  warmth  x>(  temperament 
which  circumstances  have  made  it  nece^sikiy  for  him  to 
suppress,  I  should  think  him  bom  a  QioaV^^  But  he  is  now 
an  excellent  specimen  of  the  puritan  character,  in  which 
shrewdness  and  sim]^licity,  ambition  imd  humility,  patience 
and  activity,  fervor  m  spirit  and^pbidence  in  action,  were  so 
blended  or  so  admirably  balanqeu,^™!  the  minds  thus  actu- 
ated possessed  a  decision  which  rendered  them  invincible. 
It  is  this  regulation  of  the  passipns  which  constitutes  that 
self-control  so  necessary  to  freemen,  to  those  who  govern 
themselves  ;  yet  it  is  only  a  strong  mind  that  is  ever  endow- 
ed, in  an  enunent  degree,  with  tms  decision  ;  and  it  is  only 
a  cultivated  mind  that  makes  it  appear  amiable. 

"  But  it  sits  amiably  on  George  Torrey,  because  he  has  so 
much  modesty  that  you  would  not,  without  close  investi- 
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gallon,  imagine  him  such  a  determined  character;  and  thus 
his  extraor^nary  progress  is  attributed  more  to  his  supe- 
rior industry  (whicn  excites,  you  know,  but  little  envy)  than 
to  his  superior  genius. 

"  It  is  gladdening  to  see  how  talents  will  surmount  diffi- 
culties, but  it  rejoices  me  more  to  behold  their  triumpji 
over  temptations.  The  youth  whom  I  mentioned  as  likely 
to  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  Gteorge  in  the  classical  race,  is 
a  fine  example  of  this  triumph.  He  is  from  Virginia  ;  his 
father,  as  I  understand,  is  a  very  rich  man,  one  of  the  proud 
aristocracy  of  that  proud  State.  Robert  Simonds .  has, 
therefore,  been  from  infancy  accustomed  to  every  indul- 
gence and  elegance  that  wealth  can  purchase,  and  all  that 
adulation  that  follows  prosperity  and  high  rank.  But  this 
flattery  has  not  enervated  nis  mind  ;  it  has  only  modified 
his  manners.  He  has  all  that  boldness  of  Imagination,  thai 
brilliancy  of  genius,  that  is  elicited  by  culture  and  commen- 
dation. I  do  not  think  he  has  more  confidence  in  his  own 
powers,  more  of  what  we  will  call  pride,  than  (Jeorge 
Torrey  has;  "and  yet  his  display  of  himself  is  so  very  diffe- 
rent, that  a  stranger  would  cSall  one  haughty,  the  other 
humble.  The  original  constitution:  of  the  minds  of  these 
young  men  was  doubtless  very  similar  ;  had  the  children 
been  changed  in  their  cradles,  as  fairy  stories  have  whilome 
related  possible,  they  would  probably  with  their  names  have 
completely  changed  characters.  There  is,  however,  al- 
ways a  sympathy  between  such  spirits,  unless  jealousy  cFf 
each  other's  attainments  should  keep  them  aloof, — ^but  this 
jealousy  Robert  is  too  noble  to  [indulge  towards  one,  who, 
like  Greorge  Torrey,  (I  have  related  to .  Robert  the  whole 
history  of  his  rival,)  is  struggling  for  an  education  as  the 
means  of  support ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  principles  of 
George  are  too  well  regulated  to  permit  him  to  harbor 
jealousy  or  envy  against  any  person.  So  these  youths  are 
already  warm  friends,  and  I  encourage  the  intimacy,  because 
I  think  they  will  reap  a  mutual  advantage  from  the  inter- 
course. I  admire  to  see  them  sitting  side  by  side,  at  their 
recitations,  or  walking,  arm  in  arm,  to  their  recreations, — 
there  has  been  such  a  contrast  in  their  brief  histories,  and 
yet  there  is  such  a  similarity  in  their  feelings,  that  it  affords 
much  food  for  my  philosophy,  to  trace  the  causes  which 
have  thus  brought  the  mind  of  one  nursed  in  the  lap  of 
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luxury,  and  that  of  a  poor  f>arish  child  on  a  perfect  level. 
These  causes  must  be  sought  in  our  free  institutions,  in  that 
perfect  equality  of  birth  which  our  laws  declare  to  be  fixed 
m  the  nature  of  things,  and  therefore  unchi^ngeable.  While 
our  Constitution  remains  inviolate  in  this  article,  neither  the 
corruptions  of  luxury,  nor  the  debasements  of  poverty,  will 
ever  degrade  the  minds  of  our  countrymen  to  an,  extent 
that  shfdl  have  much  perceptible  effect  oil  public  morals, 
or  render  precarious  the  preservation  of  our  freedom;  be- 
cause there  will  be  a  redeeming  influence  in  the  talents  and 
virtue,  that  our  impartial  institutions  will  call  forth  from 
both  extremes  of  our  population — ^thc  rich  and  the  poor. 
Equality  of  birth,  and  the  necessity  of  universal  education, 
are  principles  never  before  recognised  or  acted  upon  by  any 
government;  till  these  are  relinquished,  our  republic  is  safe. 
They  may  tell  of  the  corruption  of  statesmen  and  the  .vio- 
,  lence  of  party,  but  the  majority  will,  after  all,  go  right ; 
and  though  vice  and  ignorance  may  sometimes  be  exalted, 
yet  open  admiration  and  unhesitating,  suffrage  will  not  be 

fiven  except  to  intelligence  and  virtue.  These  thoughts 
ave  been  forced  upon  me  while  reflecting  upon  the  favor- 
able influence  ^hich  the  principle  of  equality  has  had  on 
my  two  favorite  pupils. 

^'  It  has  stimulated  them  both  to  exertion,  and  will  pro- 
bably be  the  means  of  making  them  ornameifts  to  their 
country.  It  taught  Robert  Simonds  that  his  father's  rank 
and  wealth  could  never  be  his  passport  to  high  considera- 
tion,— he  must  himself  deserve  the  fame  he  coveted.  It 
encouraged  the  destitute  orphan,  while  toiling  for  his  bread, 
to  cultivate  those  talents  he  felt  he  possessed,  by  showing 
that  the  prize  wds  within  his  reach.  It  has  thus  directed 
and  impelled  two  minds  of  uncommon  powers  to  the  at- 
tainment of  knowledge  and  the  love  of  excellence,  that  ap- 
pear likely  to  qualify  them  for  extensive  usefulness  ;  ^and 
thus,  if  we  do  not  subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  ignorance 
is  bliss,  we  must  believe  the  sum  of  human  happiness  Is  pro- 
portionably  increased. 

*'  I  am  told  that  there  are  some,  even  in  our  i-epublican 
land,  who  attach  great  importance  to  a  pedigree,  and  ima- 
gine a  kind  of  refinement  of  blood  is  imparted  to  the  indi- 
vidual wliQsc  ancestors  have,  for  two,  or  three  generations, 
laid  by  their  working  dresses,  i  should  like  to  have  such 
VOL.    I.    NO.    VI.       •  33 
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title-loving  people  look  upon  my  specimen  of  nobility  and 
of  peasantry.  They  would  feel  proud  of  both.  Robert 
Simonds  commands  attention,  and  George  Torrey  engages 
it.  No  person  can  behold  either  with  indifference.  They 
positively  are  the  finest  looking  young  men  I  ever  sa*'.  I 
often  examine  their  features  to  decide  which  of  the  two  i» 
the  handsomest,  but  I  never  yet  could.  Still  there  is  no 
resemblance  between  them,  except  that  their  height  is  the 
same.  The  figure  of  George,  though  perfectly  proportion- 
ed, shows  the  slrength  of  bones  and  sinews  that  have  been 
"  strung  by  toil." '  Robert  is  more  slender  in  form,  and  the 
richness  and  nicety  of  his  apparel,  combine  to  give  him  an 
air  of  effeminacy,  especially  if  you  regard  his  hand,  which 
a  lady  might  envy  ;  it  is  so  small,  taper-fingered  and  deli- 
cate. George,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  j^ainly  arrayed, 
and  his  hand,  you  know,  is  enlarged  by  exercise,  and  hard- 
ened by  the  plotigh.  But  the  moment  you  look  in  his  face, 
you  forget  that  labor  has  any  effect  but  to  beautify.  His 
active  .employment  has  strengthened  his  constitution,  and 
imparted  such  a  fine,  healthy  glow  to  his  complexion,  that 
it  really  makes  one.feel  younger  and  happier  to  gaze  upon 
him;  even  his  midnight  vigUs  cannot  destroy  his  bloom. 
But  Robert  will  do  to  enact  the  "  pale  student,"  except 
when  his  spirit  is  kindled,  and  then  the  blood  rushes  to  his 
face  till  his  cheeks  are  died  like  scarlet.  Whenever  I  see 
Robert  alone,  I  always  think  black  is  much  the  most'beauti- 
ful  color  for  the  eye, — that  such  have  the  moat  expression— 
the  most  soul.  But  the  moment  George  enters,  his  bright 
blue  eyes,  flashing  with  the  consciousness  of  ideas,  or  ani- 
mated with  eagerness  to  gain  them,  I  alter  my  opinion, — or 
at  least,  I  think  the  color  of  the  eye  Is  of  nb  consequence.  In 
short  I  am,  as  you  have  doubtless  discovered,  enthusiastic 
in  my  admiration  and  my  expectations  from  both  these 
yoyng  men." 

It  js  not  my  purpose  to  describe  minutely  the  progress  of 
Greorge  Torrey,  and  the  exertions  he  used  while  obtaining 
his,  education.  The  four  years  passed, — he  had  struggled 
with  many  discouragements,  and  spent  many  melancholy 
hours,  but,  aided  by  the  counsels  of  his  old  friend  Mr. 
Dorr,  and,  whenever  be  would  accept  it,  by  more  tangible 
tokens  of  regard  from  his  young  friend  Robert  Simonds,  ^ 
and  always  exerting  his  own  abilities  to  the  utmost  to  help 
himself,  George  had  succeeded.     The  "  poor  scholar,"  had 
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won  the  highest  honors  of  the  college.  The  ^'  Valedictory" 
was  the  part  assigned  him  in  the  exercises  of  the  day  ;  he 
would  willingly  have  relinquished  it  in  favor  of  his  friend; 
indeed,  he  declared  that  of  right  Robert  Simonds  shoullbhftve 
had  it ;  but  that  generous  young  man  replied  ; — ^'  I  do  not 
pretend,  George,  to  disclaim  all  ambition  to  have  4)iat  ap- 
pointment; it  would  have  gratified  my  vanity,  but  it  is  ndt 
essential  to  mv  interest.  If  I  have,  as  you  kindly  intimate, 
the  learning  that  would  entitle  me  to  it,  all  I  need  is  ob- 
tained ;  but  to  you,  my  friend,  it  may  be  of  more  benefit. 
Honor  may  be  profit ^^^  continued  he  smiling,  "and  though 
your  independence  of  spirit  has  given  me  trouble  enough, 
yet  I  admire  it,  and  hone  that  the  time  is^not  far  distant 
when  you  will  bask  in  tne  smiles  of  fortunet" 

*'  Yes,  but  then  I  must  lose  those  of  my  friend,"  replied 
Georgo.  "  O,  this  is  a  sad^orld  I  tliink,  since  the  saddest 
of  all  poets  so  often  expresses  my  feelings, 

<*  Our  very  wishes >  give  us  not  our  wish  !** 

That  is  now  preciselv  applicable  to  my  mind ;  I, have 
often  thought,  that  could  1  reach  the  station  in  my  class, 
which  I  may  at  this  moment  call  mine«  I  should  be  perfectly 
blest.  But  after  this  pageant  of  vain  glory,  this  Commence- 
ment is  over,  then  will  come  the  resu  sorrow,  the  parting 
with  you." 

**  Why  need  we  part  .^"  asked  Robert.  "  Why  will  you 
not  conclude  to  accompany  me  to  the  south;  my  father — 
ah,  I  see  the  haughty  curl  on  your  lip,  giving  its  veto 
against  dependence.  You  must  earn  your  own  livelihood, 
lou  may  do  that  in  Virginia  as  conveniently  as  here. 
Nothing  will  be  easier  than  to  find  employment  as  an  in- 
structor. I  will  write  and  recommend  you  to  some  of  the 
first  families ;  after  they  are  acquainted  with  you,  no  re- 
commendation will  be  necessary.  My  parents  will  make 
the  companion  of  their  son  as  welcome  as  a  relative.  We 
have  warm  hearts  for  our  friends,  George,  and  some  lovely 
girls  too,  that  will,  I  hope,  make  your  heart  warm. 

<  Were  you  wkh  these,  niy  friend,  youM  soon  forget 
The  pale,  unripened  beauties  oflhe  North.'  " 

**  I  always  understood  that  bloom  and  brilliancy  of  com- 
plexion, were  on  the  side  of  our  northern  beauties,"  said 
George.  . 
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• 
"But  youVill  find,  according  to  the  quotation  I  have 

i'ust  made,  an  J  indeed  from  the  whole  speech  of  the  old 
^umidian  Chief,  that  such  a  conclusion  must  be  erroneous. 
Yoti  «!Ve  an  excellent  critic  on  facts,  and  if  you  think  Addi- 
son committed  a  blunder  in  placing  his  "  glowing  dames'' 
beneatl^  Tertical.  sun,  you  ought  to  expose  him.  This  yoa 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  if  you  will  only  go  with 
me.  Virginia  is  sufficiently  far  to  the  southward  to  com- 
mence your  obsesvations.     Will  you  go  ?" 

"  In  the  course  of  a  year,  perhaps  ; — ^if  you  still  desire 
it,"  replied  George. 

Robert  did  continue  to  desire  it,  and  in  less  then  a  twelve- 
month, George  Torrey  found  himself  domesticated  in  the 
family  of  Judj|b  Simonds,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  Virginia.  Greorge  had  anticipated  much  pleasure  as 
well  as  improvement  from  tHe  conversation  of  the  old 
Judge,  whom  his  ^on  had  represented  as  very  eloquent, 
and  intelligent,  and .  communicative.  His  mother  too, 
in  the  opinion  of  Robert,  was  the  very  best  woman  in 
the  worla.  He  had  said  but  little  of  his  sister — very  little, 
— never  had  shown  George  any  of  her  letters,  nor  endea- 
vored to  excite  his  curiosity  about  her.  George  knew,  to 
be  sure,  that  Robert  had  a  sister  Delia,  and  he  thought  she 
had  a  very  pretty  name  for  a  pastoral  jpoem,  and  that  was 
all  he  had*  thought  of  her  till  he  was  mtroduced  to  her. 
But  he  sootl  haa  many  other  thoughts.  If  there  is  a  young 
mah  who  has  loved,  tenderly  and  truly,  and  lovea  too, 
one  who  he  fancied  would  thmk  herself  above  his  sphere — 
loved  in  doubt  and  almost  in  despair,  he  will  very  easily 
divine  the  meditations  of  my  hero.  He  ivill  know  why 
George  trembled  to  meet  Delia,  and  sighed  to  leave  her ; 
why  his  pulse  quickened  at  her  name,  and  why  his  heart 
^nd  his  brain  throbbed  when  any  other  man  approached 
her.  Why  he  watched  for  her  smile  as  though  it  were  a 
law  to  guide  him  ;  and  why  every  word  she  spoke  he  con- 
sidered important,  and  worth  treasuring. 

And  if  there  be  a  beautiful  young  lady,  who  has  seen  she 
was  beloved  by  a  man  of  worth,  of  mind,  intelligence  and 
refinement, — one  whom  she  was  satisfied  would  ever  be  to 
her  Uiat  kind,  constant,  judicious  friend,  which  woman  so 
much  needs  to  guide  and  support  her  through  "this  world's 
rou€;h  wilderness  ;"  if  she  has  felt  gratitude  for  her  lover's 
preference  of  her,  and  esteem  fpr  liis  character,  increasing 
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with  every  interview ;  if  she  has  blushed  to  name  him, 
trembled  lest  her  partiality  should  be  suspected, — watched 
for  h'&  coming,  and  yet  faltered  while  attempting  to  wel- 
come him,  she  may  be  sure  her  sensations  have  been  very 
similar  to  those  felt  by  Delia  Simonds,  after  a  few  moiitbs 
acquaintance  with  George  Torrey. 

Why  cannot  reason  and  education  free  the  mind  from  the 
dominion  of  prejudice  ?  Robert  Simonds  knew  the  worth 
and  talents  of  Greorge  Torrey,  and  he  loved  him  like  a 
brother.  To  have  him  marry  Delia,  had  long  been  his  - 
favorite  wish.  He  saw*  their  mutual 'affection,  therefore, 
with  joy,  and  his  favorable  representations  had  Ihduced 
Jud^  Simonds  to  treat  .the  young  New-Englander  with  a 
partiality  that  was,  at  least,  nattering. 

George  had  been  permitted  to  hope,  and  but  one  circum- 
stance prevented  Robert  from  acknowledging,  with  pride, 
the  favored  of  his  sister.  Some  of  the  young  Southern 
gentlemen  had  doubted  the  courage  of  the  Yankee,  doubted 
whether  he  would  have  the  spirit  to  resent  an  insult  like  a 
gentleman,  to  accept  a  challenge  if  sent  him,  and  these 
doubts  had  reached  the  ears  of  Robert.  He  did  not  men- 
tion them  to  George;  he  ko^w  his  ptinciples  on  the  Subject, 
and  h^  perfectly  agreed  Avith  him  that  to  fight  a  duel,  when 
not  to  nght  was  considered  a  disgrace,  was  no  test  of  cour- 
age, but  rather  a  proof  of  moral  cowardice.  But  reason- 
ing and  feeling  are  very  different  things.  Robert  did  feel 
sensitive  on  this  point;  he  did  wish  to  have  the  fame  of 
George  established,  have  him  deemed  a  man  of  honor, — 
(That  honor  which  may  be  claimed  by  the  veriest  villain 
on  earth,  if  he  only  is  a  good  shot  and  has  killed  his  adver- 

There  was  in  the  neighborhood  a  gentleman,  so  styled, 
who  had  offered  himself  to  Delia  Simonds,  and  been  re- 
jected. This  circumstance  created  no  surprise  with  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  parties,  for  Arnold  Dixon 
was  very  ugly  in  person,  and  disagreeable  in  manners^  such 
a  being  as  no  lady  could  love,  and  Miss  Simonds  would 
never  nmrry  for  riches.  But  riches,  especially  if  joined 
with  a  certain  assurance,  will  often  keep  a  man  in  a  station 
to  which  neither  his  mind  or  morals  entitle  him. 

Arnold  Dixon  was  thus  by  sufferance  allowed  to  mingle  in 
good  society;  yet  he  knew  he  was  disliked,  indeed,  detested 
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by  the  ladies,  and  he  grew  cross,  and  envious  of  every  cen- 
tleman  younger,  or  handsomer  than  himself.  George  Tor- 
rey  especially  he  hated,  and  it  was  from  him  that  the  insin- 
uations against  the  character  of  the  Yankee  mostly  origi- 
nated. 

Jlobert  Simonds  despised  Dixon,  and  intended  to  have  no 
communication  with  him  ;  but  they  happened  to  meet  one 
day  at  a  dinner  party,  and  Dixon,  when  warmed  with  wine, 
threw  out  reflections  against  the  northern  people,  mingled 
with  such  inuendoes  against  Gteorge  Torrey,  tnat  Robert's 
blood  was  up  in  a  m<)ment,  and  he  repelled  the  charges  with 
such  tArms  of  scorn,  as  provoked  his  adversary  to  fresh 
accusations,  till  finally  the  company  interposed,  and  insistod 
that  the  afiair  should  be  postponed  to  a  more  fitting  time 
and  place. 

Burning  with  indignation  against  Dixon,  and  yet  angry 
with  himself  for  suffering  the  low  malice  of  such  a  man  to 
disturb  him,  Robert  Simonds  retired  from  the  party.  He 
knew  that,  according  to  the  jcode  of  honor,  some  expres- 
sions Dixon  had  used,  must  be  considered  too  offensive  to  be 
borne  by  an  honorable  man  ;  that  a  challenge  was  expected 
to  ensue;  and  since  the  affair  nvust  proceed,  he  thought  he 
would  turn  it  to  the  best  account  possible.  He  argued  that 
if  George  Torrey  would  consent  to  be  his  second,  it  would 
in  a  great  measure  establish  his  reputation,  because  he 
would  be  found  to  act  with  decision  and  spirit,  as  he  always 
did  in  the  prosecution  of -any  plan  he  thought  sanctioned  by 
principle.  In  short,  he  knew  Greorge  was  possessed  of  that 
daring,  determined  courage,  that  would,  at  the  call  of  hit 
country,  or  in  defence  of  freedom,  have  prompted  him  to 
solicit  the  post  of  danger,  to  stand  in  the  *'  imminent,  deadly 
breach,"  or  lead  the  forlorn  hope.  But  he  knew,  also,  that 
George  regarded  duelling  and  its  laws  with  abhorrence  and 
contempt ;  that  he  thought  it  degrading  to  a  civilized  man, 
and  horrible  for  a  christian  to  engage  or  be  concerned  in 
an  affair  of — ^murder. 

"And  yet,"  said  Robert  to  hitnself,  "he  cannot,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  refuse  to  be  my  second  in  this  affair, 
and  that  will  satisfy  the  world  of  his  courage.  O,  if  his 
firmness  of  mind  was  only  known,  his  courage  would  never 
be  doubted." 
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*'  You  intend  to  challenge  Dixon  ?"  said  Greorge  Torrey, 
after  he  had  listened  to  his  friend's  story. 

'*  I  do — I  must.  You  smile,  and  I  know  your  opinion, 
and  I  know  it  is  right, — ^but  we  must,  while  we  live  in  the 
world,  be  guided  by  the  customs  of  society.  Who  can  en- 
dure the  ^^  dread  laugh"  of  derision,  that  among  us  follows 
the  man,  who  is  pointed  at  as  a  coward  ?  I  cannot,  I 
will  not,  let  the  consequences  be  what  th^y  may,  I  shall 
challenge  Dixon.  I  know  he  is  a  mean  villain, — I  despise 
him  ;  and  yet  1  shall  give  him  a  chance  to  acquire  honor  to 
himself  by  killing  me.  I  shall  do  this  in  obedience  to  cus* 
torn, — to  a  custom  that  I  'condemn,  and  wish  was  annihi- 
lated,— But  I  shall  follow,  it  notwithstanding.  Will  you, 
(Jeorge,  be  my  second  .^" 

The  discussion  that  followed  cannot  be  given  at  length, 
but  the  conclusion  was,  that  George  Torrey,  finding  he  could 
not  reason  his  friend  out  of  the  belief  that  there  existed  no 
necessity  for  the  duel,  determined  to  take  the  quarrel  and 
the  danger  on  himself. 

"  If,"  said  George,  "  this  affair  cannot  be  overlooked  with- 
out incurring  disgrace,  I  ^fill  send  the  challenge.  The 
matter  properly  belongs  to  me.  It  was  my  section  of  the 
coimtry  that  was  vilified  ;  it  was  me  he  intended  to  insult. 
You  generously  defended  me  at  the  table  when  I  was  absent; 
but  tnat  is  no  reason  why  you  should  fight  for  me  when  I 
am  present.  I  repeat  it, — if  there  must  be  a  challenge  I 
will  send  it,  and  you  may  act  as  my  second." 

This  arrangement  was  finally  adopted-  Robert  felt  some 
compunctious  visitings  of  conscience  while  the  challenge 
was  penning ;  but  he  was  so  anxious  to  have  his  friend,  his 
future  brother,  considered  a  man  of  hoifor,  that  he  felt  glad 
the  affair  was  to  be  so  decided.  He  knew  George  was  an 
excellent  marksman,  and  coot  in  spirit,  and  had  the  perfect 
command«of  his  muscles.  Dixon  too,  was  expert  at  shooting, 
but  he  was  often  intoxicated  either  with  passion  or  liquor, 
ind — ^who  caii  answer  for  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  when 
under  the  dominion  of  violent  prejudice  }  thousands  have 
been  as  culpable  as  was  Robert  Simonds,  when  he  eagerly 
anticipated  seeing  Arnold  Dixon  weltering  in  his  blood, 
slain  by  the  hand  of  George  Torrey. 

What  did  George  Torrey  anticipate  ?  He  did  not  dare 
reflect  on  all  the  consequences  that  might  be  the  result  of 
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this  rash  affair.  He  thought  it  his  duty  to  send  the  chal- 
lenge and  meet  the  foe,  ratner  than  permit  Robert  to  fight. 
But  he  hoped  the  mattef*  would  be  accommodated;  that 
Dixon  would  decline,  as  he  might,  without  the  imputation 
of  cowardice,  by  alleging  that  he  had  not  intended  to  in- 
sult the  party  who  challenged.  And  then  Gteorge  flattered 
himself  a  little  discussion  would  satisfy  all  parties. 

But  Greorge  was  disappointed;  for  Dixon  not  only  accept- 
ed his  invitation  to  "meet  him,  &c.  on  the  ensuing  morning," 
but  he  exultingly  added,  that  he  wished  to  have  the  affair 
decided  immediately  ;  that  he  had  a  friend  with  him,  and 
they  would  be  on  the  spot  in  half  an  hour,  where  "  all  pre- 
limmaries,  &c.  might  be  easily  settled." 

"  He  is  dnmk,"  said  Robert,  his  eyes  flashing  with  joy; 
"your  victory  is  Secure." 

"  My  escape  may  be  more  probable,"  replied  Gfeorge. 
"I  will  meet  him,  and  stand  his  shot  as  your  code  of  hon- 
or directs  ;  but  I  will  not  return*  his-  fire.  I  risk  my  own 
life  to  satisfy  what  I  consider  a  wicked  prejudice;  but  I  will 
not  risk  having  the  blood  of  a  human  being  upon  my  con- 
science." . , 

The  two  friends  proceeded,  arm  in  arm,  towards  the 
place  of  appointment.  They  walked  in  silence,  both  wrap- 
ped in  different,  but  painful  reflections.  They  had  nearly- 
reached  the  spot,  when  Greorge,  pressing  the  arm  of  his 
friend,  said  in  a  low,  but  distinct  tone — "  Robert,  if  I  fall, 
say  to  Delia — " 

"You  will  not  fall,  you  shall  not,"  interrupted  the  other, 
impetuously.  "  George,  I  fear  I  have  done  wrong  in  this 
business — I  have  been  too  sensitive,  too  hasty.  If  yon  are 
injured,  I  shall  never  forgive  myself.  But  you  shall  not 
stand  but  one  shot,  if,  when  Dixon  finds  yoti  are  determined 
not  to  return  his  fire,  if  he  does  not  then  feel  satisfied,  I  will 
fight  him,  and  I  will  return  his  fire.  Do  not  gWe  me  any 
farewell  messages,  I  cannot  hear  such  melancholy  things." 

They  reached  the  spot ;  an  accommodation  was  proposed 
to  Dixon,  if  he  would  disclaim  the  intention  of  insulting 
George;  but  this  he  would  not  do,  and  he  ended  with  some 
sneering  remarks  about  the  Yankees  that  made  Robert's 
bh)od  boil,  but  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  feelin<Js  of 
his  friend,  George  would  no  more  have  heeded  than  tlie 
idle  wind. 
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The  ground  was  measured^  and  they  took  their  sti^tions. 

"  You  can  kill  him  George,''  whispered  Robert  Siinonds. 

**  I  ghalK  not  attempt  it,"  replied  George.  "  I  am  not 
seeking  revenge." 

*'  But  you  ought  to  endeavor  to  preserve  your  own  life." 
•  *'Then  I  ought  not  to  have  come  here.  But  this  is  idle 
now.     Give  the  word." 

Th^  word  was  given — Dixon  fired — and  George  Torrey 
feU.  Robert  spnmgto  him,  raised  him^«  stream  of  blood 
gushed  from  his  right  side.  ^'  It  is  all  over,"  said  George 
raintly,  as  he  recovered  a  little  from  the  first  shock.  "I  am 
dying.  I  must  leave  the  world  just  as  it  begin^  to  smile 
upon  me.  I  must  leave  Delia  anq  you.  0  !  I  have  lately 
dreamed  of  great  things — I  have  thought  that,  btessed  with 
Delia's  love  and  your  friendship,  I  should  use  such  exer- 
tions— ^I  should  be  so  indefatigable,  that  success  Would  be 
mine.  But  it  is  all  over — I  must  die  before  I  have  done  any- 
thing—I must  <Jie  and  be  forgotten — Die  as  the  fool 
dieth." 

"  O!  George,  George,"  said  Robert,  with  tears  flowing 
fast  down  his  cheeks — '*  What  shall  I  do  ?  How  shall  I 
comfort  Delia  ?  Why  cjid  I  allow  you  to  send  the  chal- 
lenge ?" 

George  attempted  to  reply,  but  the  effort  oyercame  him, 
and  they  thought  him  dying.  But  he  revived  again,  and 
was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  Judge  Simonds.  He  linger- 
ed twelve  hours,  and  during  most  of  the  time,  was  able  to 
converse. 

The  clergyman  who  attended  him,  was  struck  with  his 
conversation.^ — so  penitent*— resigned  and  calm.  He  acknow- 
ledged his  fault  and  prayed  for  forgiveness — and  may  we  not 
hope  it  was  accorded  him  ?  And  then  how*  kindly  he 
strove  to  allay  Robert's  remorse,  and  sooth  Delia's  regret;  and 
how  affectionate,  yet  solemn,  was  the  last  parting  kiss  ! 

Greorge  Torrey  was ,  laid  in  the  family  vault  of  Judge 
SimoncU,  and  before  the  year  had  expired,  Delia  slept  beside 
her  lover.  Robert  Simonds,  agitated  with  grief  for  the 
loss  of  his  friend,  and  indignation  agkinst  Dixon,  could  hard- 
ly be  said  to  be  in  possession  of  his  reason,  when,  three  days 
after  the  burial  of  George,  he  cliallenged  his*mqrderer  to 
meet  him.  Dixon  was  so  elated  with  his  success  over  poor 
George,  that  he  exultingly  accepted  the  challenge  of  Robert. 
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They  met ;  and  at  the  first  discharge,  Dixon,  was  shot 
through  the  heart.  . 

Robert  Simonds  still  lives,  but  he  is  a  melancholy,  mis- 
anthropic being.  Alone  in  the  world,  and  continually 
brooding  over  the  memory  of  those  dear  friends  he  accuses 
himself  of  destroying. 


REMEMBERED  WORDS. 

How  various,  'mid  life's  busy  rounds. 

The  words  that  greet  the  ear ! 
And  yet,  how  few  are  treasured  sounds 

We  pine  again  to  hear  ! 

The  measured  compliment,  stiU  dealt 

To  all  the  passing  crowd — 
The  formal  sympathy— unfelt— 

The  gratulatiop  loud — 

Who  hoardis  within  his  secret  soul^ 

Such  tmselM  things  as  these  1  ^ 

And  vthen  escaped  from  earth's  control, 

Undimned  their  lustre  sees  1 

But  there  are  words  that  come  with  power 

In  love's  unchanging  tune. 
And  to  the  gloomiest  midnight  hour 

Impart  the  joy  of  noon. 

Her  children's  lisping  words,  in  thought. 

Still  cheer  the  mother  lone ; 
And  still  to  manhood's  heart  is  brought 

That  mother's  tender  tone. 

The  whispered  vow  of  love,  first  breathed 

Upon  the  maiden's  ear. 
Comes,  and  life's  wastes  with  spring  flowers  wroathed^ 

To  woman's  e;ye  appear. 


The  word,  half  checked,  that  softly  < 

And  chased  the  lover's  fears, 
*Mid  earth's  loud  chants — gold,  power  and  fame — 

Still  that  low  word  he  hears. 
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But  there  U  one  dear  soand,  that  wakes 

la  every  soul  a  chord ; 
The  rudest  language  music  makes 

With  one  remembered  word. 

Go,  where  proud  realms  have  bowed  to  time, 

'  Or  through  fresh  countries  roam; 
Man's  heart,  in  every  age  and  clime> 
Thrills  to  the  sound  of  homt. 

CORIfEUA. 


FEMALE  INFLUENCE. 

That  few  events  occur  eitlier  in  the  moral  or  physical 
world,  without  an  evident  and  assignable  cause,  is  a  truth, 
which  needs  no  elucidation  by  argumcijt  or  comment.  We 
may  extend  the  assertion  more  generally  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  and  declare  that  the  most  trivial  and  appa- 
rently isolated  circumstance,  though  to  human  investigation 
•  It  may  appear  absolutely  independent,  and  unconnected, 
can  still  be  traced  to  an  adequate,  though  perhaps  a  remote 
cause,  by  an  eye  that  can  embrace  the  whole  compass  of 
nature.  This  truth  has  a  peculiar  pertinency  in  the  study 
of  mankind;  and  although  the  causes  of  human  action  are 
prhaps  intricate  and  obscure,  compounded  as  they  mani- 
festly are,  with  weakness  and  infirmity,  with  feeling  and 
passion,  with  reason  and  rashness,  with  wisdom  and  with 
folly,  yet  as  in  those  mechanical  contrivances  which  the 
skill  of  the  artist  has  invented  for  the  computation  of  time, 
there  is  always  some  prevailing  principle  of  action,  which, 
however  it  may  be  regulated  or  controlled  by  the  agency  of 
minor  causes,  is  that  which  gives  activity  to  the  whole. 

In  looking  abroad  over  the  wide  field  of  rational  existence, 
we  see,  mankind  engaged  in  various  pursuits,  actuated  by 
various  feelings,  prompted  by  various  motives,  and  inipelled 
by  various  desires;  pursuing  the  paths  of  fame,  climbing 
the  steep  ascent  to  the  hill  of  science,  toiling  like  muck- 
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worms  for  wealth,  or  affectedly  despising  the  acquisition  of 
riches,  and  striving  to  excite  admiration  by  the  short-hand 
method  of  eccentricity.  •  Could  we  lay  open  each  individual 
bosom,  and. inspect  the  operations  of  the  internal  man,  Tve 
should  see  a  sort  of  intellectual  machine,  which,  although 
imsubstantiaj,  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  mechanical  con- 
trivances to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  Wp  will 
analize  one  for  the  sake  of  example,  by  which  the  idea 
that  we  wish  to  convey  will  be  more  easily  comprehended. 
We  see,  for  instance,  one  man,  with  whose  actions  and  pro- 
pensities we  have  been  made  acquaiTited.  These  are  but 
the  marks  for  the  minutes,  seconds  or  hours  on  the  dial 
plate.  A  close  investigation  of  his  motives,  will  show>  us 
the  wheels,  by  which  his  actions  and  pro|iensities  are  from 
timeto  time  regulated  and  brought  into  view.  A  deeper 
study  of  those  motives,  will  show  one  controlling  cause 
which  gives  activity  to  those  motives.  This  is  the  weight 
or  main  spring  by  which  the  machine  is  set  in  motion. 

These  observations  premised,  we  may  now  extend  our 
remarks  under  the  same  figure ;  and  since  the  motion  of 
these  mechanical  contrivances  is  caused  principally  by  two 
particular  powers,  the  weight  or  the  spring,  so  also  we  may 
consider  mankind  as  influenced  by  two  principles,  the  de- 
sire of  wealth,  and  the  desire  of  distinction.  But  as  in  the 
case  of  the  watch  oi*  the  clock,  the  weight  of  the  spring,  * 
have  each  a  more  secret  cause  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
operate,  as  for  instance,  this  by  its  elasticity,  that  by  the 
attraction  of  gravity;  so  also  in  the  prin(*ipal  causes  of 
human  action  there  is  a  remote^  and  original  cause  which 
leads  to  the  desire  of  riches  or  to  aspirations  for  fame. 
What  that  cause  is,  it  is  not  intended  in  this  paper  to  assert. 
We  shall  present  a  few  remarks  which  may  perhaps  enable 
us  to  assign  a  name  to  that  remote  cause,  however  modified, 
or  under  what  form  soever  it  may  appear. 

In  whatsoever  age,  station  or  country,  we  view  the  con- 
dition of  man,  we  must  be  struck  with  the  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  admiration,  the  love,  or  the  approbatioa  of  woman, 
has  excited  him  to  the  accomplishment  of  undertakings 
which  no  other  cause  could  prompt  him  to  commence.  His 
pride  is  most  prculiarly  gratified  when  he  has  secured  her 
favor,  and  his  self  x^omplacencv  is  more  pleasing  in  its 
operations  when  he  is  secure  of  ficr  esteem.     We  need  not 
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to  turn  OTer  the  pages  of  history  for  the  confirmation  of 
our  remarks.     We  have  them  so  near  at  home  and  around 
us,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon  the  asser- 
tion.    If  riches  are  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  the  use  which 
he  makes  of  the  accjuistton  is,  to  use  the  language  of  rhap- 
sody, which,  in  this  die  is  the  language  of  truth,  to  lay 
them  at  her  feet.     If  fame  be  his  desire,  it  is  in  order  to  lay 
claim  to  her  praise,  as  the  sweetest  to  his  ear.     The  old 
and  the  young  are  influenced  alike  by  this  desire,  though 
perhaps  in  diflferent  degrees.    The  ecstasies  of  youth  become 
frozen  ip  age,*  and  ihe  remoter  causes  of  action  are  forgotten 
in  the  prevalence  of  habit.     Hence  the  desire  of  gain,  which 
in  early  life  may  have  been  a  laudable  principle  as  founded 
upon  the  desire  of  female  approbation,  becomes,  by  the  force 
of  habit,  an  original  principle,  as  the  seed  which  produces 
the  tree,  becomes  original,  so  far  as  the  individual  plant  is 
concerned,  although  it  arose  from  a  more  remote  cause. 
The  desire  of  fame  and  distinction,  also  commendable  as  an 
excitement  to  laudable  exertion,  springing  as  it  undoubtedly 
does  in  early  life  from  the  desire  ot  estimation  with  the 
gentler  sex,  may  in  age  become  an  original  principle,  as  the 
Scion  will  take  root  of  itself  when  detached  from  the  parent 
stock. 

If  such  sentiments  be  correct,  and  we  have  little  doubt  of 
their  truth,  and  the  desire  and  esteem  of  the  female  sex  be 
the  remote  cause  of  the  ordinary  actions  of  men,  it  can  be 
readily  seen  how  extensive,  how  important,  how  valuable  is 
the  influence  of  female  character, — ^an  influence  which,  as  it 
is  regulated  and  controlled,  may  produce  the  happiest  or 
the  most  deplorable  eflects.  We  wish  not  to  strengthen 
our  remarks  by  forced  considerations  which  are  neither 
general  nor  common.  We  will  therefore  waive  the  notice 
of  female  influence  in  society  which  has  not  enjoved  the 
advantages  of  cultivation  and  refinement,  and  confine  our- 
selves to  the  scenes  and  the  circumstances  of  the  enlightened 
world. 

They  certainly  are  guilty  of  injustice,  if  not  of  misrepre- 
sentation, who  deny  the  influence  of  female  character, 
from  considerations  drawn  from  the  exiierience  or  the  con- 
duct of  misogamists  and  woman  hatefs.  It  is  not  among 
the  scenes  of  polished  life,  that  the  manners  of  man  can  be 
estimated  when  se])arated  from  the  influence  of  woman. 
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We  must  follow  Crusoe  to  the  island  of  Fernandez^  if 
we  would  ^timate  society  as  it  exists  when  deprived  of 
her  control.      Although  she  may  not  have  directly  in- 
fluenced the  tenmer  or  the  destiny  of  an  individual,  because 
£e  has  secluded  nimself  from  her  fDciety,  or  avoided  the 
opportunities  for  cultiviating  a  knowledge  of  her  character, 
still  he  finds  it  difficult,  nav  absolutely  impossible,  to  escape 
from  the  influence  which  she  exerts  upon  society  in  general, 
which  is  as  it  were  reflected  upon  him.     If  the  light  of  day 
were  secluded  from  all  things  which  are  denied  the  direct 
reception  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  man^  of  the  most  pleasing 
pbjects  in  nature  would  be  involved  m  cpntinual  obscurity, 
and  consequently  be  entirely  unknown.     But  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  philosophy,  as  well^as  daily  experience  teaches, 
us,  that  the  genial  influence  is  generously  mfiiised,  and  that 
light,  like  its  benevolent  creator,  will  shed  its  lustre  and  its 
beauties  upon  all  things  which  are  open  to  receive  it,  al- 
though averted  from  the.  glaring  gaze  of  "  the  powerful 
king  of  day."     And  so.  too  in  society,  the  influence  of 
woman,  reflected  from  those  scenes  where  it  is  most  imme- 
diately exerted,  afiects  the  individuals  also,  although  perhaps 
in  less  degree,  who,  from  their  retirement  or  seclusion, 
may  at  first  be  supposed  to  be  exempted  from  its  control. 
Imitative  as  man  is  by  his  nature,  it  cannot  be  but  that  he 
must  be  influenced  by  the  manners  and  customs  around  him. 
Now  there  is  no  circumstance  in  the  philosophy  of  history 
so  striking,  as  the  tact  that  woman  has  done  more  for  the 
amelidration  of  society,  than  has  been  eflected  by  any  other 
cause.     How  this  indeed  has  been  produced,  we  shall  leave 
for  future  consideration,  intending  only  to  su^sest  at  the 
present  time  the  operation  of  a  cause,  the  partisu  effects  of 
which  have  universally  been  acknowledged,  but  the  general 
and  certain  operation  is  not,   perhaps,  generally  Known. 
Whether  we  are  correct  in  our  position,  we  do  not  'pretend 
to  assert ;  but  if  any  one  doubts  the  extended  influence  of 
woman,  let  him  be  governed  by  reason,  experience  and  re- 
flection, before  he  condemns  the  opinion. 
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STANZAS. 

In  still  refleetion't  peaceful  atmosphere. 
The  coDntenance  of  holj^  truth 
'Titfweet  to  tee; 
To  hold  communion  with  those  spirits  dear. 
Beauty  and  uncorrnpted  puritj : 
But  oh,  it  half  renews  our  youth 
To  meet  them  freshly,  in  the  way  of  life. 
Amid  its  cold  corruption,  apathy,  and  strife. 

I  saw  a  youth,  on  whose  unclouded  hrow 
Enthroned,  sat  these  three  divine; 
And  with  adl  heart, 
I  registered  in  Heaven  a  mother's  tow, 
That,  with  God's  blessing,  I,  a  mother's  part 
Unto  those  sinless  babes  of  mine. 
Religiously  would  act ;  so  hoping  yet  to  see 
In  them  these  predous  germs  of  early  piety. 

The  filent  rapture  of  a  mother's  breast !. 
To  see  the  boy  she  nurtured,  and  upheld 
'  Mid  hopes,  and  fears, 
Joys,  mingled  with  keen  sorrows  unexpressed, 
Walking  uprightly,  toward  the  Tale  of  years. 
With  spirit  that  hath  not  rebelled 
Against  those  tender  lessons  of  his  youth. 
That  breathed  into  his  bosom  purity,  and  truth. 

,      A.  M.  W. 


CATHARINE  TALBORT. 

I  think  I  never  saw  a  more  striking  face  than  CatJiarine 
Talbort's.  Her  rich  and  glowing  complexion,  the  most  bril- 
liant of  brunettes  ;  the  overhanging  forehead,  so  fuH  of  inteK 
lectual  expression ;  the  peculiar  fire  and  animation  of  her 
very  black  eyes;  the  classical  contour  of  her  head,  with  its 
rich  glossy  curls:  these  were  a  rare  combination  of  charms. 
Her  features  were  all  finely  formed,  yet  so  strongly  marked, 
as  give  less  of  softness  than  dignity  to  her  countenance. 
Some  thought  there  was  not  enough  of  delicacy  in  hor  beati- 
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ty  ;  be  that  as  it  maV)  altogether  it  was. a  fine  face  ;  a  study 
for  the  painter  and  tne  sculptor-*a  head  for  Gall  and  Spurz- 
hiem. 

So  much  for  the  casket.  Could  one  securely  place  '^  a 
trust  for  the  contents  on  such  a  case  ?"  It  contained  some 
pearls  of  great  price,  but  there  were  also  fisJse  stones,  which 
Catharine  mistook  for  real  diamonds. 

Left  early  ati  orphan,  Catharine  was  almotBt  entirely  self 
educated  ;  her  character  was  not  formed  on  any  model,  but 
had  a  freshness  and  originality  that  was  generally  aelightful. 
Like  most  characters  so  formed,  she  had  much  of  what  is 
termed  independence. 

She  had  also  a  mind  of  the  highest  order,  with  a  just  con- 
fidence in  her  own  fine  powers,' and  moreover,  a  decided 
and  fearless  manner  of  expressing  her  thoughts  and  opin- 
ions. She  was  feelingly  alive  to  all  that  was  beautiful 
in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  and  had  equally  as  quick 
a  perception  of  all  that  was  ridiculous.  She  had  a  fine  cul- 
tivated taste  for  painting  and  for  music,  and  was  sometimes 
guilty  of  writing  poetry.  With  such  endowments,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  she  was  stigmatized  as  a  "  6(w  blue*^  by 
many  of  her  acquaintance,  and  regarded  by  her  grandfa- 
ther, aunt,  and  cousin,  who  formed  her  domestic  circle,  as 
something  rather  superior.  But  although  they  were  proud  of 
her  beauty  and  talents,  yet  there  were  some  endearing  traits 
in  her  character  that  conciliated  their  love.  Catharine's 
manners  at  home^were  the  reverse  of  many  less  highly  gift- 
ed, for  there  she  was  uniformly  cheerful  and  afiectionate;  if 
to  any  she  was  ungracious,  it  was  not  those  who  had  the 
most  claims  upon  her  attention. 

She  was  not  insensible  tbthe  sublime  truths  of  revelation, 
and  was  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  all  she  thought 
her  duty,  and  unwearied  in  her  endeavors  to  root  from 
her  hfeart  "  the  tapes  which  the  enemy  had  sown." 

But  ah  !  if  ouj  evil  propensities  assume  the  garb  of  vir- 
tue and  deceive  even  veterans  in  self-knowledge,  is  it  sur- 
prising that  at  eighteen  Catharine  mistook  pride  for  self  re- 
spect, and  that  selfishness  and  selftufficiency  lulled  under 
the  guise  of  independence  ? 

*' Did  you  afliign  a  previous  engagement  as  a  reason  for 
not  attending  Mrs.  Williams's  party,  cousin  Catharine  ?" 
said  Efle»  Ware. 
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"  Oh  !  no,  Ellen,  for  that  would  have  been  an  untruth. 
I  merely  declined  the  invitation,  without  assigning  a  rea- 
son !" 

"  But,  why  not  go,  my  love  ?"  said  her  aunt  Talbort. 

"  Simply,  because  I  should  derive  neither  pleasure  nor 
benefit  from  the  visit;  while,  at  home,  I  should  receive 
both.  I  cannot  endure  the  tedious  formality  of  the  nlis- 
tress  of  the  ceremonies,  and  ceremony^  it  truly  is, — ^then,  I  am 
weary  of  her  never-to-be-forgotten,  yet  never  to  be  under- 
stood speeches,  with  each  measured  word  falling  from  her 
mouth  Mike  minute  drops  from  off  the  eaves,'  so  long, 
that  one  quite  forgets  the  commencement,  before  she  ar- 
rives at  the  conclusion — so  complimentary,  that  one  feels 
'tis  all  *  satire  in  disguise' — Oh  !  *  my  ear  is  pained,  my 
sod  is  sick  !'  '* 

"  But,  Catharine"— 

"  Spare  me,  dear  aunt,  the  long  catalogue  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams' virtues  which  I  see  you  are  preparing — very  good, 
she  may  be, — very  disagreeable,  she  certainly  is — which  is 
'high  treason  against  virtue,'  you  know." 

"  She  truly  has  excellent  traits  of  character,  but  you^ 
would  find  those,  also,  at  the  party,  whose  manners  are 
elegant  and  winning." 

"  No,  aunt,  in  Mrs.  Williams'  circle  they  are*  all  spell- 
bound,— her  power  is  as  potent  as  any  magician's  of  a  fairy 
tale.  Ellen  fears  not  this  magic  circle,  for  (Jeorge  Grant 
is  her  good  fairy,  and  love  the  talisman  that,  wherever 
he  is,  converts  the  dullest  hues  to  couleur  de  rose.^^ 

"  Ah  !  neice,  I  cannot  agree  with  you,  and  many  of  your 
sentiments  I  must  think  erroneous." 

"  Convince  me  that  I  am  wrong,"  said  Catharine,  "and  I 
yield  most  willingly.  Indeed,  I  sometimes  have  sad  mis- 
givings as  to  the  soundness  of  some  of  my  opinions.  Do 
you  think  I  should  attend  the  party  ?"    * 

"  With  your  views  upon  the  subject,  I  cannot  say  that 

"  But  you  think  my  views  are  wrong." 

"  I  am  oldfashioned  in  most  of  my  opinions,  Catharine, 
and  was  educated  by  a  rule,  so  unlike  whatever  has  found 
favor  in  your  sight,  that  my  opinion  would  have  little 
weight  with  you.     Not  to   be   singular^  and  to   do   like 
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others  of  imy  age  afid  sex,  was  a  lesson  enjoined  upon 
me  ?" 

''  Then  I  suppose,  said  Catharine,  laughing,  that,  in  your 
day,  females,  like  the  king,  could  do  no  wrong,  else  me- 
thinks,  you  had  not  a  very  safe  rule  for  conduct.  But  *  to 
go  or  not  to  go,'  was  my  question,  aunt,  and  as  you  have 
not  given  me  any  good  reason  for  the  contrary  I  will  give 
the  evening  to  thbse  I  love  and  value." 

Catharine  remained  at  home,  and  in  playing  chess  with 
her  grandfather,  exercised  at  least  the  virtue  of  self-denial, 
when  (knowing  his  dislike  to  be  beaten,  at  his  favorite 
game,  by  a  woman)  she  forbore  to  take  advantage  of  a 
move  which  placed  the  game  in  her  power.  She  then,  at 
his  request,  read  aloud  a  sermon  of  his  favorite  Saurin ; 
and,  in  an  animated  discussion  of  the  merits  of  this  eloquent 
divine,  the  evening  passed  so  rapidly  that  she  was  surpris- 
ed by  the  return  of  Ellen,  who  looked  so  cheerful  and  hap- 
py that  she  exclaimed — "Ah!  lady  fair,  this  evening  has 
not  been  the  dullest  of.the  dull  to  you." 

"  Oil  !  no,  Catharine,  our  party  has  been  delightful,  don't 
look  so  incredulous — it  is  true  the  Montagues  were  there." 
•  ''  The  Montagues  !"  said '  Catharine,  coloring  with  sur- 
prise and  pleasure. 

''What,"  inquired  hertiunt,  ''she,  Mrs.  Montague,'  who 
has  so  long  secluded  herself  from  society  to  educate  her 
children  ?" 

"The  same,"  said  Catharine,  "but  she  again  mingles  in 
society  for  the  sake  of  those  children.  The  son,  who  is  a 
clergyman,  has  lately  returned  from  Europe,*  the  daughter 
is  exceedingly  lovely  and  intelligent" — 

"And  so  affable  and  unpretending  in  her  manners  that 
one  cannot  but  be  charmed  wRh  her,"  said  Ellen.  "  She 
expressed  much  disappointment  at  not  meeting  you  last 
evening,  Catharine  ;  and  Mrs.  Williams  said  something 
very  complimentcCry  about  Miss  Montague's  inducing  you 
to  leave  your  seclusion  and  deceiving  your  friends  with 
your  brilliancy  ; — in  her  usual  style" — 

"  Oh  !  I  can  imagine  it,'^  said  Catharine,  mimicking  Mrs. 
Williams  manner.  "Miss  Montague  will  confer  an  additional 
pleasure  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  village,  if  she  will  in- 
duce Miss  Catharine  Talbort  to  emerge  from  her  seclusion, 
and  cheer,  with  the  bright  beams  of  science  and  literature, 
the  dull  night  of  their  stupidity  !"^ 
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^^Well  done,  Catharine,"  said  Ellen,  laughing,  ^^  as  like 
Mrs.  Williams  as  possible^ — her  very  self." 

^'  Not,  well  done,  Miss  Ellen,"  said  her  aunt  gravely,  "  it 
is  never  well  {or  a  young  lady  to  mimic  the  peculiarities  of 
her  acquaintance;  it  is  unfeminine  and  unlady-like.  Miss 
Catharine;  I  think  it  unchristian." 

"  I  acknowledge  my  error,  aunt,  and  will  endeavor  to 
subdue  this  wicked  propensity,"  said  Catharine. 

I  cannot  say  that  Catharine's  toilet  was  made  with  more 
than  usual  care  the  next  morning,  but  she  certainly  was 
very  neatly  and  becomingly  attired  and  looked  very  lovety. 
So  did  Ellen — but  hers  were  charms  that  dress  could  nei- 
ther heighten  or  disguise,  she  was 

**  A  glancing,  living,  human  smile 
On  nature's  fkce  that  plays." 

Arm  in  arm  they  pursued  their  way  id  Mrs.  Montague's. 
Ellen's  slight  flexible  fotm,  rather  below  the  middle  size, 
her  delicate  rose  coniplexion  and  frank  animated  blue  eye, 
fortned  a  beautiful  <;ontrast  to  the  full  proportions  of  Cath- 
arine's tall  figure,  and  the  peculiar  brilliancy  of  her  dark 
eyes  and  complexion. 

The  ladies  welcomed  the  fair  cousins  with  much  cordi- 
ality— Charles  Montdgue  was  pleased  with  tKe  quiet  dignity 
and  simplicity  of  Catharine's  m?inners,  and  witli  the  total 
absence  of  all  affectation — a  peculiarity,  which  is  becomhig 
exceedingly  rare  in  a  pretty  girl. 

A  sunoimer  passed -in  the  village,  and  an  almost  daily  en- 
joyment of  each  other's  society,  increased  the  admiration 
and  esteem  of  Charles  to  a  seriQus  attachment. 

Catharine  at  this  time  appeared  to  much  advantage.  .  She 
thought  Charles  decidfedJy  superior  to  all  the  gentlemen  of 
her  acquaintance  in  talents  and  attainments,  and  in  lAirity  of 
mind  and  principle.  She  attached  much  value  to  his  opin- 
ions,— and  her  almost  unconscious  desire  and  doubt  of 
pleasing,  gave  to  her  hitherto  decided  and  fearless*  manner, 
a  modesty  and  diflSdence  pecufiarly  interesting. 

But  Mary  Montague  saw  with  surprise,  that  Catharine 
was  not  generally  beloved.  She  did  not  regard  the  half 
littered  innuendoes  of  her  young  companions.  She  knew 
the  clashing  interests — thfe  quick  sensibilities — and  jealous 
rivalries  of  those  of  equal  pretensions  too  well,  to  deem 
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them  unprejudiced  in  their  opinions.  And  the  more  open 
attacks  of  such  ladies  as  had  sisters  and  daughters  to  dispose 
of,  she  also  disregarded,  for  she  thought  Catharine  might 
have  been  an  undesigning  yet  dangerous  rival ; — ^but  she 
heard  those  whom  she  deemed  impartial  in  their  judgment 
speak  of  *'  Miss  Talbort's  arrogant  manners,  severe  remarks^ 
and  careless  disregard  to  others'  feelings." 

Mary  heard  this  with  pain,  for  she  was  warmly  attached 
to  Catharine,  and  could  not  sufficiently  account  for  the 
charges  against  her. 

**' Why  is  it.  Mamma,'"  said  she  "that,  with  so  many  at- 
tractions, Catharine  is  not  a  more  general  favorite  ?" 

"  Her  great  independence  of  character,"  said  her  mother^ 
*'  prevents  her  using  any  endeavors  to  conciliate  the  regard 
of  those  she  thinks  ignorant;  or  illiberal  in  their  views,  or 
of  such  as  she  does  not  highly  value;  these  form  a  large 
portion  of  society — ^then  she  is  imprudent  in  frequently  ex- 
pressing opinions  which,  though  not  erroneous,  are  continu- 
ally wounding  their  self-love.  By  others  she  is  deefned 
intellectually  selfish  in  devoting  her  time  and  talents  too 
exclusively  to  self,  without  considering,  as  has  been  justly 
said,  that  '  we  owe  to  society  a  tithe  of  evei^  thing  we 
possess,  our  time,  labor  and  affections,  our  ability  to  please 
as  well  as  to  profit.'  Catharine  is  not  aware  that,  while 
despising  the  man  whose  sordid  soul  makes  an  idol  of  his 
mammon,  she  is  almost  equally  faulty  in  hoarding  mental 
gems  and  brooding  over  them.  Neither  are.  we  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  be  entirely  independent,  of  others,  for  we  are 
continually  depending  on  those  around  us  for  almost  every 
tiling  thiat  conduces  to  our  physical  enjoyment,  or  contributes 
to  our  intellectual  pleasures." 

*'  Very  true,  mamma, — ^but  I  have  always  admired  in 
Catharine,  an  absence  of  all  little  arts  to  gain  applause  or 
fix  admiration." 

"  Still  admire  it,  Mary,  but  this  ingenuousness  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  an  honest  desire  to  please  our  fellow  beings, 
which  I  almost  think  woman  should  make  a  duty,  other- 
wise she  loses  much  of  her  influence  in  society,  and  conse- 
quently both  her  usefulness  and  respectability  are  impaired." 

"  But  do  you  not  think,  mamAia,  that  much  of  the  dis- 
like to  Catharine  arises^  from  envy  of  her  superior  talent  and 
beauty  ?"    • 
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<^  Some  of  it,  undoubtedly,  but  most  of  it  from  the  faults 
of  character  I  have  mentioned,  which,  far  from  considering 
faults,  she  cherishes  as  virtues,  and  nothing  but  her  own 
experience  will  convince  her  that  she  is  mistaken.  She 
belongs  npt  to  that  class  of  happy  beings  who  learn  from  (^ 
the  experience  of  others ;  those  who  learn  from  their 
own  are  said  to  be  the  wise  ones.  When  she  has  so  learned, 
Catharine  will  be  a  pattern  for  her  sex,  and  I  shall  rejoice 
in  her  as  a  daughter." 

Mrs.  Montague  little  thought  how  soon  Catharine  was 
destined  to  grow  wise  by  experience,  and  her  character  to 
become  purified  by  adversity.  The  sudden  death  of  her 
grandfatner,  and  the  failure  of  her  gucurdian,  deprived  her 
of  a  home  and  the  means  of  support. 

it  is  true  that  from  her  friends,  aid  and  sincere  offers 
were  made  of  all  that  was  desirable,  and  that  the  affectionate 
heart  of  Ellen  was  pained  by  Catharine's  resolute  refusal  to 
share  with  her  the  home  which,  as  the  wife  of  Mr.  Grant, 
she  hastened  to  offer. 

But  Catharine  was  firm  in  her  decision  to  depend  upon 
her  own  exertions — and  the  most  eligible  plan  that  offered 
was  the  instruction  of  youth.  Here  liej^an  her  discipline 
and  consequent  improvement.  It  would  not  be  pleasant, 
though  it  might  be  useful  to  follow  her  through  all  her 
trials.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were  such  as  corrected 
her  erroneous  sentiments,  strengthened  her  piety  and  gave 
her  "  a  soul  resigned,  a  will  subdued." 

Mrs.  Montague  has  now  the  happiness  of  beholding  her 
all  she  wished,  the  wife  of  her  son,  and  a  pattern  for  her  sex. 

Exemplary  in  her  conduct,  conciliating  in  her  manners, 
humble  m  her  piety,  useful,  active  in  her  domestic  relations, 
the  parishioners  bless  the  day  when  Catharine  became  mis- 
tress of  the  parsonage  at  S,. 

8. 


The  morning  of  life  and  the  morn  of  the  jear 

AUke  in  their  blooming  and  briefness  appear-^ 

But  nercr  regret  that  as  fleeting  we  see 

The  rosQ  on  the  chock  as  the  rose  on  the  tree, 

Nor  mourn,  though  stern  Time  bear  man's  beauty  away, 

If  his  fiCshncfS  of  huart,  his  pure  feelings  but  stay.  S. 
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FILIAL  TRIBUTE,  ON  A  BIRTHDAY. 

.     Pk ACE,  that  the  world  doth  not  bestow^ 
Peace,  that  it  passcth  man  to  know. 

Thy  blessing  on  this  morn  ! 
Fly,  carthborn  sorrow,  human  care; 
Mem'ry,  thy  fading  tints  repair. 
And  this  thj  day  adorn. 

Ye  infant  joys,  ye  dreams  of  youth. 
Visions  of  hope  and  k)To  and  truth, 

l^hat  win  the  unpractised  mind. 
Return,  as  when  at  first  ye  ros^ 
Again  the  heaven  on  earth  disclose. 

Ye  promised  it  should  find. 

As  rushes  by  the  torrent,  past 
Must  changeful  .flow  its  wave  as  Xast, 

Still  following  pleasure,  pain  1 
Think — every  vain  regret  subdued, — 
When,  lost  in  trial's  tangled  woqd. 

Thou  sought'st  the  light  in  vain  : 

When  sin  ensnared,  when  suffering  pressed. 
When  pain  and  sickness  frighted  rest — 

In  all  thy  various  lot — 
How  re»gnation  soothed  the  hour, 
How  o'er  thee  watched  the  Oiiardian  Power, — 

That  eye  which  slumbers  not ! 

And  docs  the  dark  array  of  grief. 
Banish  the  forms  of  pleasures  brief. 

That  laughed  in  memory's  train. 
And,  leading  pensive  thought  aside,  • 

Where  rests  a  heart  in  friendship  tried. 

Give  thine  to  bleed  again  1 

Death  upward  wings  the  soul  that's  just. 
To  wean  the  suficrer  firom  the  dust. 

While  mercy  wipes  the  tear  : 
When  they  with  whom  'twas  death  to  part. 
Are  heavenward  gone  with  half  the  heart. 

Oh  !  who  would  linger  here  1 
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One  feeling  in  the  voul  liei  deep, — 
The  firvt  to  wake — the  last  to  sleep,- 

And  dear  a*  life's  warm  tide  : 
The  transport!  of  the  best  it  swells. 
In  cold  and  cruel  hearts  it  dwells. 

Where  all  is  dead  beside. 


It  turns  to  childhood's  little  ring. 
Gathered  beneath  the  pareiit  wing: 

Recalls  lo?e*s  earliest  smile ;  . 
Its  "graver  countenance"  renews  : 
Who  earliest  t&ught  the  right  to  choose. 

The  wrong  reject  the  while : 

Who  knit  the  the  band  with  laws  of  lo?e  ; 
Who  bade  them  pray  to  Cvod  aboye. 

And  counselled  them  to  bear 
This  solemn  thought  within  the  he^t, 
*  Remember,  wheresoe'er  thon  art, 

Allseeing  God  is  there  ! 

tVlio  taught  the  Holy  Book  to  read. 
And  in  its  pleasant  paths  proceed. 

Where  duty  walks  with  peace  : 
Who  raised  to  heaven  hope's  early  eye. 
And  pointed  first  to  joys  on  high. 

Which  never,  never  cease. 


New-fledged,  the  wanderers  of  air. 
Still  to  their  native  bough  repair, 

Drawn  to  the  first  known  scene  : 
So,  when  from  wisdom's  path  we  stray. 
This  feeling  to  the  safer  way. 

Conducts  with  cords  unseen. 


Words  are  too  weak  to  tell  our  hearts, 
And  earth,  too  poor,  no  meed  imparts ; 

Yet  conscious  peace  is  thine  : 
This  world  must  fade  before  thine  eyw. 
But  treasures  wait  thee  in  the  skies — 

A  recompense  divine  ! 


K.  N.  H. 
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THE  GOOD  MATCH. 

If  the  promotion  of  happiness  between  two  human  beings 
be  consiikred  necessary  to  constitute  a  good  matchy  then  no 
speculation  on  earth  is  so  uncertain  as  the  matrimonial 
speculation.  There  can  never  be  any  precise  rules  laid 
<k>wn  by  which  we  may  estimate  the  qualities  of  mind,  and 
ascertain  how  any  two  souls  when  compounded  and  united 
into  "one  flesh,"  will  harmonize  together.  And,  worse 
still,  there  can  be  no  precise  limits,  assigned  to  the  passions 
and  whims,  no  boundaries  to  prevent  their,  clashing,  where 
we  can  say  "  hitherto  will  they.come,  but  no  farther." 

A  man  may  buy  a  house,  or  farm,  or  cotton  manufacto- 
ry, and  if  he  be  a  judicious  man,  and  examine  thoroughly,, 
and  calculate  the  cost,  and  consider  all  the  local  circumstan- 
ces, he  may  feel  pretty  secure  of  malting,  at  least  an  even 
bargain.  But  with  all  his  judiciousness  and  foresight  he 
may  be  egregiouly  hoaxed  when  he  comes  to  make  that 
contract  that  only  death  can  annul. 

A  lady  may  have  an  excellent  taste,  and  select  her  silks  and 
muslins,  ribbons  and  laces,  feathers  and  fans,V'without  com- 
mitting one  blunder  in  the  maUhingy  and  yet  when  choos- 
ing that  one  beloved,  for  whom  all  this  array  of  fashion 
was  selected,  she  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mistake,  in  the  fitness 
of  character  to  secure  her  own  happiness,  which  neither 
art  nor  fashion  can  remedy. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  difficulty  which  attends  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart — the  character — ^that 
makes  most  people  entirely  neglect  such  things  when 
choosing  their  partner^.  It  requires  thought,  and  they 
hate  to  think — it  demands  reflection,  and  it  is  so  dull  to 
reflect.  But  every  gentleman  can  see  that  a  lady  is  pretty, 
and  every  lady  can  hear  that  a  gentleman  is  rich.  It  was 
solely  this  seeing  and  hearing  system  that  decided  the  desti- 
ny of  the  lovely  and  accomplished  Miss  Caroline  Anderson. 
In  prefering  the  man  she  did  for  a  husband,  however,  she 
only  followed  the  bias  of  her  education,  since- it  had  been, 
from  her  childhood,  industriously  instilled  into  her  mind 
by  her  mother  that  she  was  very  beautiful,  and  though  she 
was  poor,  yet  her  charms  would  entitle  her  to  expect  to 
marry  a  rich  man  ;  and  that  her  happiness,  the  happiness 
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of  residing  in  an  degant  h^use,  and  leaving  elegant  furni- 
ture, and.  elegant  'dresses,  and  abovfe  all,  living  elegantly 
without  being  obliged  to  trorfc,  depended  on  her  marrying  a 
rich  nianj  .  ^ 

How  unfortunate  it  is  for  tj^e  real  happiness  of  young  fe- 
Biales,  that  since  to  understand  ''  household  Cares"  is  such 
an  mdespensabie  accomplishment  for  women,  tliat  it  caftrrot, 
be  rendered  a  fashionable  one  ! 

Though.  Caroline  Anderson  longed  to  be  n^tress  of  a 
fine  house,  she  disdained  to  be  burdened  with  any  ef  those 
domestic  cares  that  ought  to  be  assumed  with  pride  and 
pleasure  by  every  mistress  of «  family.  And  so  she  con- 
sented to  accept  a  mfm  who  had  offered  himself,  because  she 
thought  he  was  rich  enough  to  maintain  her  like  a  lady. 
The  term  lady,  meaning  in  her  vocabulary,  a  woman  who 
dres^d  extravagantly^  visited  or  received  company  cqntin- 
oally,  snd  didn^othing  at  all..  The  sentiftient  that  good  and 
evil  are  always  ming)ed,  is  not  more  trite  than  true.  Caro- 
line Anderson  realized  it,  when,  in  the  "midst  of  her  ardent 
anticipation  of  the  felicity*  which  the  riches  she  was  about 
to  possess  must  confer,  one  shocking  idea  \yould  contin- 
ually intrude  to  mar  the  pioture: 

It  was  not  that  h^r  intended  husband  was  thirty  years 
older  tharf  herself,  and  very  plain — gold  reconciled  her  to 
these  objections.  .But  oh,  he  had  such  au  unsentimental 
name  !  Often  and  often  did  she  wish  it  had  been  Belville, 
or  Delville,  or  Melville,  or  any  name  that  ended  in  ville  ;  or 
Dumont^  or  Beaumont,  ^or  Betlamont,  or  som<8  name  that 
ended  in  month  But  it* was  nothincr  but  Crump!  Ifhe- 
had  only  had  a  title,  either  civil  or  military;  been  addressed 
as  Major  Crump,  pr  Nathaniel  Crump,-  Esq.  she  thought 
she  could  have  endured  it;  but  to  hear  him  called  Nat 
Crump^  nothing  but  Nat  Crump  !  oh,  ^he  did  thipk  it 
horrid.  "  Whatfs  in  /i  name?"  Poof  Caroline  thought  there 
was  much;  and  when  she  put  on  her  bridal  dress,  formed 
of  jnaterials  most  rare  and  costly,  and  surveyed  herself  in  the 
glass  ixhieh  told  her  she  was  a  most  charming  bride,  beau- 
tiful enough  to  be  a  novel  heroine,  she  turned  Away  slwd- 
dering  at,  the  thought  that  she  must,  so  soon,  l^  called 
Mrs.  Crump !         •  ,        • 

Mr.  Crump  was  not  aware  that  his  young  wife  possessed 
Mch  a  delicate  sensitiveness  (it  is  difficult  to  describe  her   , 
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feelings  with  one  Tirord)  of  nerve,  4n J  he  immediately 
commenced  calling  her  Mrs.  Crump,  Mrs.  Crump,  without 
mercy., 

♦  -It  was  in  vain  she  hinted  to  him  that  "  wife,"  or  "  Caro- 
line," would  please  her  better^  and  was  all  the  fashion;  he 
insisted  it  was  not  so  dignified — and  the  very  day  after 
they  were  married,  thev  both  become  highly  irritated,  she, 
that  hor  husband  would  call  her  by  a  name  she  disliked, 
and  he,  thit  his  wife  would!  not  like  the  name  by  which  he 
thought  it  proper  to  call  her. 

Mr.  Crump  was  one  of  your  pains-taking,  pefiny-saving, 
proverb-loving  people.  He  had  acquired  %i  large  property 
by  a  very  small  way  of  traflSc,  and  in  proportion  as  his 
stores  had  increased,  if  seemed, as  if  his  mind  had  contracted; 
at  least  so  his  neighbors  insinuated.  But  pray  never  at- 
tempt to  gain  cre<lit  as  a  prophet  by*  predicting  what*a 
man  will  do,  or  will  becomie,  especially  in  qjur  free  country, 
where,  as  soon  as  he  has  the  means  of  living  genteel,  t&e 
blockhead  may  set  up  for  the  gentleman.  Nat  Crump 
found  he  was  rich,  and  he  built  iiimself  an  elegant  house, 
only  he  took  care  to  build  it  as  t;heap  as  possible  ;  and  he 
purchased  an  elegant  suit,  only  almost  every  garment  had  to 
be  made  a  little  too  short,  or  too  tight  for  the  fashion,  be- 
cause the  patterns  were  too  scanty  ;  and  then  he  thought  if 
he  could  n^arry  a  young,  handsome,  acpomplished  girl,,  he 
should  be  a  happy  man  and  a  gentleman.  ^  He  offered  him- 
self to  Miss  Caroline  Anderson  for  no  other  reason  in  the 
world,  but  only  that  fehe  wa'fe  calle^  beaufiful  and  fashiona- 
'ble;  in  short,  quite  a  belle.  He  did  not  love  her;  lie  loved 
nothing  on  earth,  siive  his  money  and  himself  and  his  bay 
horse  ;  but  he  thought  he  was  old  enough  to  have  a  wife, 
and  thtit  he  sht^uld  be  considered  more  of  a  gentleman,  and 
invitdd  to  parti^^  &c.  .and  so  he  deter^iined  to  marry. 
And  he  offered  hinaself  to  -Miss  Caroline  Anderson.'  The 
t^rorld  said  it  would  bea  good  match  for  Caroline  ;  her 
friends  said  it  would  be  a  good  match,  anfl  she  thought  it 
would  be  a  very  good  match.  It  is  true  she  had  some 
demurs  on  the  question.  One  was,  that  she  did  not  like 
Mr.  Nat  Crump;  and  another  .was,  that  she  did  like  a 
gentleman* who  was  younger  and  more*  "comely.  But  then 
she  had  been  edueated  to  expect  to  marry  a  rich  man,  and 
the  one  who  pleased  her,  though  industrious  and  respecta- 
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ble^  happened  to  be  poor;  in  short,  he  was  aot  a  good  match; 
and  so  Miss  Caroline  Ibceptedihe  oifier  of  Mr.  Nat  Crvginp, 
and  became  Mrs.  Nat  Cj^ump.^"  And  what's  her  history  ? 
A  blank  ?"  A  blank  incked  of  happiness  and  usefulness — 
a  blank. of  conjugal  affection,  domestic  quiet  and  rational 
felicity.  Mr.  Crump  wished  to  be  Ihought  a  man  of  fine 
taste,  and  he  collected  pictures  and  ornaments,  for  his  spa- 
cious apartments,  and  mvited  large  parties,  that  he  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  teste  and  pictures  and  or- 
naments admir^if.  put  there  was,  in  all  the  efforts  he  made 
to  be  distinguished,  that  perpetual  struggle  t>etween  magnifi- 
cence in  idea,  and  meanness m  detail,  that  so  certainly  makes 
the  ridiculous  in  effect,  and  this  was  Ihuch*  heightened  by 
the  manner  in  \yhich  he  and  his  wife  displayed  their  char- 
acteristic qualities.  While  Mrs.  Crump  was  delightedly 
expatiating  on  the  bfeauties  of  a  picture,  by  some  of- the 
great  mastei*s  in  the*'  art  divine,"  her  husband,  to  her  great 
Texation,  wquld  be^sur^to  point  to  some  defect  or  damage 
in  the  piece  which  enabled  Vi*"  tb'obtain  it  at  a  little  cheap- 
er rate.  And  thens  though  Jle. wished  to  ma^e  a  display, 
he  never  parted  with  a  cent  of  cash,  even  for  necessaries 
for  his  family,  willingly;  and  this,  as  she*  had  married  him 
only  for  the  pleasure  of  spending  his^iroperty,  she  Kesent^d 
highly.  Andshecalfed  him  mean^'and  he  called  her  ex- 
travagant— she*  wished  she  never  had 'seen  him^  and  he 
wi|)ied  he  never  had  married  her.  'He  was  old  and  Jretful, 
and  she  was  young  and  wilful ;  he  wished  his  -diniiei:  at  one 
o'clock  precisely,  and  she  never  wpuld  dine  tiJI  two; 
she  wished  to  jide  to*  cJiurch,.  though  it  was  only  a  five 
minute's  walk,  and' he  never  would  permit  the  horses  to  be 
harnessed  on  Sunday,  because  he  wishe'd  to  Jieep  the  day 
holy,  and  therefore  had  rather  quarrel  with  his  wife  than 
indulge  her  in  any  sinful  extravagance — an^  in  short,  in 
less  than  a  year  from  the  day  they  were  married^,  tl^py  • 
agreed  in  no  one  thing,  save  'regretting  the  transaction  of 
their  wedding  day.  The  friends  of  Mrs.  Crump 'are  very 
sorry  that  she  shoufd  live  so  unpleasantly;  but  yet  as  she 
resides  in  an  elegant  house,  and  dresses  elegahtly,  the  world 
will  still  say  she  made  br-^-good  match. 
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THE  AGED  CHRISTIAITS  AeATH  BED. 

Call  my. children  and  my  cmldrens*  cnildren  roand  me  here. 
That  I  may  bless  them  now ;  for  death  has  come  at  last, 

*  And  I  have  Mraited  fof  his  summons  till  my  frame  is  weak*  * 

Pm  weary  with  my  journey, 

Fornts  pathway  has  been  rugged;  yet  not  da^, 

Gpd*s  word  has  been  my  lamp,  bis  promises  my  staff. 

And  they  have  brought  tM  travlerto  his  resting  glace.     . 

Kind  friend,  I  have  no  time  to  talk  with  thee;  • 

I  thank  fliee,  fgr  thQ.\ratch  thoa'st  kept  with  me        *  « 

The  restless  night  I've  past. 

My  children,  look 'upon  me  nowi  care  and  age  have  traced 

Deep  Unes  upon  these  withered  lineaments ; 

These  eyes  Will*Bleep  in  death's  dark  night,  but  they  shaU  wake 

On  glory's  morning,  with  new  lustre  bright, 
.  Ne^er  to  grow.dim  again. 

My  voice  is  i^Jtering; 
'  It  win  ceoSe  on  ei^th,  but  shall  strike  up        • 

Loud  songs  of  joyful  praise  in  hearen.      .    ' 

'  «  **  Love  noi  the  werld,'*  my  children; 

Love  your  God.    <*  Lay  not  your  treasures,  up  on  earth. 

But  lay  them  up  in  heaven.'*    Meekly  and  humbly 
, Follow  duty's  path;  and  those  fair  things,  your  infants, 

Nbtnre  them  for  Hetfven.  ' 

I  die !    *<  But  I«haU  live  again  !"    Jesus  has  passed 

The  dark  and  dreary  piountains,  and  he  stands 

Awl  beckoiu  me  to  cqnie*    "  Death  has  no  sting, 
'The  grave  no  triumph." 

•  *      ■  • 

'TIS  good  to  stand  by  such  a  dying  be'd.-^.  • 

Mortal,  woul'dst  thou  die  like  him  1 

Then  li^p  him  live. 

Surely  God  has.made  us  to  be  blest; 

And  what  are  alt  the  trifling  cares  and  sorrows 

•  Of  this  fife  so  brief,  to  "that  eternal  weight  of  glory". 
That  awaits  {he  Christian,  when  his  race  is  run. — 


*<  Lord,  vt)\zX  is  erring,  sinful  'man. 
That  thou  art  mindful  of  him*'  thus  1 
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.  ««The  Leobhdary.— May,  1828.  S.  G.  Goodrich."— The  first  nanAerorUiis 
work  has  just  been  published.  The  Legendary  will  be  continaed  quarterly  or  Jialf 
yearly,  *and  its  design  is  finely  described  in  the  preface  to  the  present  tolumeV-"  It 
if  mtcAided  as  a  rehicle  for  detached  passages  ofJiistory,  romance,  and  Tivid  descrip* 
tion  of  scenery  and  manners,  materials  for  which  exist  so  abundantly  in  our  country." 
If  this  plan  is  well  executed,  (he  publication  cannot  fail  of  becoming  very  popular  in 
America.  The  progress  of  events  whichi  in  the  space  of  two  centuries,  have  con- 
verted this  vast  country  firom  a  wilderness,  where  lavages  roamed  unsheltered,  into 
aland  of  pleasantness  and  the,  abode  of  a  free  and  civilized  nation,  has  been  too 
rapid  to  admit  of  those  minute  descriptions  which  are  now  demanded  by  patriotism 
as  well  as  curiosity.  American  talents  cannot  be  so  suitably  employed  as  in  collect- 
.  ing,  or  elucidating  the  records  and  traditions  of  our  own  eventfiil  history,  nor  will 
,  American  taste  fail  to  patronise  the  efibrt  to  exalt  our  national  character  by  entwin- 
mg  the  majestic  temple  of  our  l^eedom  with  the' wreaths  of  genius. 

The  articles  in  th^  volume  before  us,  are,  with  few  exceptions,  well  written,  and. 
interesting,  and  there  ai%  some  pieces  of  exquisite  beauty.  The  poetry  is  mostly  of 
,  that  high  order  which  we  should  expect  in  a  work  .edited  by  one  of  our  most  gifted 
Bar(&.  His  own  productions  are,  however,  the  *'  charmed  things,"  which  will  at- 
tract the  reader  at  once— 4hey  need  no  recommendation.  Among  the  other  poems, 
"  The  Valley  of  Silence"— "  Th«  Clouds"—**  The  Notes  of  our  Birds,*  and  "  Co- 
lumbus," are  too  excellent  to  be  passed  over  without  naminig;,  though  that  notice  is 
all  the  praise  we  have  time  or  space  to  allow  at  present.  But  the  reader  of.those 
pieces  will  doubtless  find  leisure  for  a  more  lengthened  panegyric. 

In  the  prose  articles,  especially  those  which  delineate  the  scenes  and  manners  of 
our  own  country,  there  is  much  to-praise.,^^ 

"  New  Oxford,"  by  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  is  full  of  glowing  description  and  those  sen- 
timents of  tender  and  exalted  piety,  which  harmonize  so  well  with  the  character  and 
situation  of  the  Huguenot  exiles,  who,  **  though  they  »had  been  accustomed  to  the 
comforts  of  a^liixurious  clime,  went  forth  to  their  daily  labour  amid  tangled  thickets, 
and  retired  to  their  rude  cabins,  ah  everlasting  hymn  within  their  Boul8"-rContent- 
ed  to  dwell  "  where  God  might*  be  worshipped  free  from  the  tyranny  of  man." 

**•  Romance  »n  Real  Life,"  written  by  the.  deservedly  popular  author  of**  Red- 
wood,'^ is  an  excellent  story.  The  sketch  ot Yankee  manners,  especially  the  delin- 
eation of  the*innkeeper  and  his  spouse,  is  exquisite.  The  only  fault  .in  the  story,  if 
f^nk  it  havjs,  is  that  the  heroine,  though  bom  and  bred  in  our  country,  is^iet  tniljf. 
American.  She  is  such  a  sweet  being,  it  seems  wholly  unnecessary  to  invest 
her  .with  any  superiority,  save  that  imparted  by.  nature  and  education.  Indeed  to  us 
she  would  have  been  more  interesting  as  the^  reo/ daughter  of  the  good  hostess,  than 
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as  <*  an  ornament  to  her  noble  family.'^    Wo  admire  thoie  who  are,  like  youn^. 
Ellison,  *Mhorough  republicans." 

"The  Indian  Wife,"  by  Miss  Francis,  is  beautiful— writt^  wilhihe  skill  of  true 
genius.  The  interest,  awaken^  at  the  opening  of  the  legend,  never  for  a,momei]t 
flags  till  we  weep  orer  the  fate  of  the  "Startled  iPawn,'*  and  her  belored  boy,  when 
"  they  went  to  the  Spirit  Land  together!"  It  is  stories  told  like  this,  with  power 
and  pathos,  without  circumlocution  or  intricacy,  or  the  introduction  of  unn^ecessary 
characters  to  divert  the  interest  from  tho  principal  actors,  which  appear  best  calculat- 
ec^  for  a  work  like  the  Legendary. 

.  7*^ere  are  several  other  prose  articles  'exceedingly  well  written,  but  we  are  not 
sufficBntly  skilled  in  the  art  of  criticism  to  hazard  a  decided  opinion  on  the  i^artic- 
ular  merits  of  any,  excepting  those  .written  by  ladia.  The  authors  of  "The  Palisa- 
does" — **  Unwritten  Poetry"-^-"  The  Rapids,"  &c.  will  doubtless  be  satisfied  to 
know  we  have  rbad  and  admired  their  productions,  without  attempting  to  analyze  or 
describe  the  reasons  why  they  imparted  pleasure. 

And  here  we  should  finish  our-reftiarks  on  the  prose,  were  it  not,  that,  iiksome  of 
the  anonynaous  pieces,  there  is  a  fault  which  deserves  to  be  remarked  and  censured* 
especially  in  a  work  issued  with  the  ostensible  design  of  the  Legeadary,  namely,  "  to 
illustrate  American  history,  scenery  and  manners." 

It  is  expected  (hat  descriptions  of"  lords  and  ladies"  will  ft>rm  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  European  works  of  fiction,  but  for  dur  republican  writers  to  imitate  such  ex- 
'ample,  is  preposterous.  It  is  a  reflection  on  our  oWn  state  oC  society,  our  institu- 
tions, our  national  character,  to  introduce,  raiikt  that  pageantry  of  corrupt  goverli- 
ments  from  whose  oppressions  our  ancestors  fled,  and  froril  whose  thraldom  it  was 
their  pride  and  is  ours  to  have  broken,  as  imparting  true  greatness  or  dignity  of 
mind  to  individuals  who  happen  to  be  distinguished  by  what  is  called  "  high  birth.*** 
And  yet  we  have  a  class  of  writers,  who,  to  judge  from  their  p^uctions,  seem  to 
imagine  a  Aory  cannot  be  elegant,  or  interesting,  ^thout  at  least,  one  titled  person- 
age. .  "The  Sisters,"  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  nobility  mania.  Had  the  author, 
instead  of  the  "  young  Marquis,"  introduced  a  young /ormer;  and  foe  the  vain,  ar- 
rogant Theresa,  and  the  lunatic  nun,  given  us  descriptions  of  oyr  own  lovely  and  in- 
telligent young  women,  there  is  no  doebt  his  or  her  taste  and  talents  would  have 
produced  a  sketch  of  which  we  should  have. been  proud. 

The  splendor  ^f  the  throne  gives  lustre  to  a  monarchy,  but  it  is  the  character  of 
the  people  that  must  impart  glory  to  a  Republic ;  and  no  nation  on  earth  was  e'v.er 
richer  in  those  men  whose  minds,  and  deeds,  and  virtues  are  an  inheritance  to  their 
country.,  than  America.  •  It  is  the  portraiture  of  these  that  should  employ  the  talents 
and  genijus  of  Americans.  Wo  no^d  no  titles  coi^rred  by  kings,  to  make  our  illus- 
trious citizens  eminent — ^they  hold  their  patents  of  oobility  from  a  higher  and  purer 
source. 

"  A  king  can  roak4  a  belted  knight, 
.  A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that —  * 

•  But  an  honest  man'e  aboon  his  might" —  ,    . 

These  remarks  may  be  tliought  tedious,  but  they  will  not  be  deemed  irrelevant, 
when  it  is  considered  how  much  inflocnce  tho  ladies  arc  reported  to  pc^ess,  andhow 
oAen  it  is  urged  that  they  use  their  inQuonce  to  encourage  pretention,  rather  than 
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tnw  merit.  But  wheo  it  i«  known  that  the  Udies  of  Americe  are  enthmiastic  in 
their  admiration  of  ft  republican  simplicitj  of  address,  and  prefer  JUr,  before  the 
title  of  a  duke,  as  their  cordial  approval  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  this  article 
win  doubtless  demonstrate,  there  will  be  little  danger  that  our  gentlemen  will  ever 
*«  sifh  for  ribbands,"  or  wish'  to  be  "  stuck  o'er  with  titles.'* 

We  cannot  forbear  making  one  selection  from  the  poetry — an  article  from  the  pen 
of  a  lady,  whose  chaste  and  elegant  productions  have  frequently  graced  the  pages  of 
the  Ladies*  Magazine.  The  beauty  of  the  poem  wilhjustify  our  taste  and  choice;  yet 
we  may  be  pardoned  for  adding,  that  the  scene  jo  admirably  described  is  one  familiar 
to  OS,  and  therefore  peculiarly  intereiting. 

ASCUTNEy. 

BT  tins,  A.  M.  WELLS. 

lir  slow  white-washed. cottage,  overrun 
With  mantling  vines,  and  sheltered  from  the  sun 
By  rows  of  maple  trees,  that  ffootly  moved 
Their  graceful  limbs  to  the  mild  breeze  they  loved. 
Oft  Rave  I  lingered  |  idle,  it  might  seem. 
But  that  the  mind  was  busy ;  .and  I  deem 
Those,  moments  not  misspent,  when,  silently, 
^     The  soul  communes  with  2>^ature,  and^  free. 

OL*erlooking  this  low  cottage,  stately  stood 
The  huge  Ascutnet.    There,  in  thoughtful  mood, 
I  loved  to  hold  with  her  gigantic  form 
Deep  converse ;  not  articulate,  but  warm  *  * 

With  the  heart*s  noiseless  eloquence,  and  fit 
The  soul  of  Nature  with  man's  soul  to  knit. 

In  various  aspect,  frowning  on  the  day. 

Or  toudhed  with  morning  twilight's  silvery  gray. 

Or  darkly, mantled  in  the  dusk^  night. 

Or  by  the  moonbeams  bathed  m  showers  of  lights 

Ii^^ach,  in  all,  a  glory  still  was  there,         ^ 

A  ppirit  of  sublimity ;  but  ne'er 

Had  such  a  might  of  loveliness  and  pewer. 

The  mountain  wrapt,  as  when,  at  midnifht  hour, 

I  saw  the  tempest  gather  round  her  head. 

It  was  an  hour  of  joy,  yet  tinged  with  dread. 

As  the  deep  thunder  rolled  from  cloud  to  cloud, 

*  Tvm  all  Ber  bidden  caves  she  cried  alout^ 
Wood,  cliff,  and  valley,  with  the  echo  rung  ; 

*  From  rock  and  crag,  darting,  with  forced  tongue,  p 

The  lightning  glanced,  i  moment  laving  bare  •  * 

Her  naked  brow,  then,  silenc»— darkness  there  I 
And  straight  again  the  tumult,  as  if  rocks 
Had  split,  and  headlong  rolled. 

But  Nature  ;nocks        ' 
At  language.     These  are  scenes  I  ne'er  again 
May  look  upon ;  yet  precious  thoughts  remain 
In  memory's  silent  store  ;  and  in  my  heart 
ilill,  mid  all  other  claims,  that  mountain  hat^  its  part. 
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"Coming  Out^and  the  FiM  t^f  {Forty  Footsteps,  by  Janb  tad  Anna  Mama 
PoRTra." — On  these  toIuoam,  ibr  Mreral  reafloii8,'^we  are  disppeed  to  paai  farorm* 
ble  judgment.  First,  Kecaustf  we  like  the  authors.  We  entertain  a  pleasant  partial- 
ity for  the**  names  of  the  Miss  Porters;  partly  arising  .Crom  cheerful  red»llectloiis 
of  interest  and  amusement  drawn  from  their  rich  stores  in  past  times,  and  panly 
from  an  accustomed  respect  Ibr  the  simple  truths  and  good  principles  with  which 
many  of  their  works  abowid. 

*<  Coming  Out/'  is  a  lirtly  asd  interesting  Noyel;  the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in 
the  English  fashionable  world  of  the  present  age*  although  not  exactly  of  the  present 
time.  This  last  characteristic  we  deem  a  recommendation,  inasmuch  as  the  efieet  is 
quite  pleasant  of  thus  turning  back  a  few  pages  of  time,  from  the  ridiculous  and  offen- 
sive twaddle  with  which  the  Hooka  of  the  day  are  besetting  our  tables,under  the  name 
of  pictures  of  high  lile  at  the  present  day.  Tbi^  novel  is  certainly  more  pleasing, 
more  moral  in  its  tendency,  and  we  think  more  true  to  nature  than  most  of  the  late 
publications  of  the  sort.'  To  analyze  the  plot  of  it,  would  occupfr  ipore  room  than 
we  could  spare  ;  we  can  only  recommeAd  it  to  our  readers,  as  a  book  wMch  they 
may  peruke  without  weariness,  and  arise  from  with  an  agreeable  satisfaction.* 

"  The  Field  of  Forty  Footsteps,"  by  Jane  Porter,  is  a  romance  of  Cromwell's 
time,  which,  without  possessing  the  Tivacity  of  its  companion,  claims  considerable 
interest.  The  tale  is  founded  on  a  curious  tradition  of  a  part  of  London,  then  a 
waste  field,  but  now  teeming  wmi  opi^^ce*and  architectural  splendor,  wHch  is  said 
to  have  borne,  as  long  as  it  remained  uncovered,  the  print  of  forty  irregular  foot- 
steps, as  if  of  combattanjts  advancing  to  deadly  strifb,  on  the  spots  of  which  the  earth 
remained  in  all  seasons  scathed  and  barren.  The  characters  of  the  time  U-e  well 
delineated,  althouglf  we  must  say  that  some'of  them  differ  widely  frttm  thbse  which 
history  has  given  us.- 

«<  Sketches  of  the  Wallington  Family."— This  is  the  title  of  a  little 
work  just  published  by  Wait,  Gmne  &  Co.  Intended  for  the  amusement  and  in- 
struction of  young  persons.  The  writer  of  these  *  Sketches'  is  of  the  opinion,*  that 
the  light  reading  of  the  young  is  rather  too  exclusively  confined  to  works  of  fiction  •; 
and  although  it  were  absi^  to  doubt  the  utility  of  works  of  a  lAqely  imaginative 
character,  it  were  quite  as  fiitile  to  doubt  that  the  intermixture  of  historical  anec- 
dotes and  sketches,  with  the  legends  and  pure  fictions,  which  aboiind  in  juvenile 
libraries,  would  improve  their  valae.  Actuated  by  this  impression,  and  a  desire  to 
inspire  the  young  with  a  taste  for  historical  reading,  the  author  has  very  happily 
introduced  a  variety  of  inteiissting  anecdotes  and  stories  from  the  history  of  our  owa 
and  the  parent  country  ;  and  to  mark  the  distinction  between  historyVid  -fiction,  the 
writers  ofthe  latter  are  introduced  among  the^  characters  of  the  main  story.  We' 
take  much  pldhsure  in  recommending  tlm  work,  as  it  is  the  first  effort  of  a  young 
lady,  whose  talents  we  hope  will  be  often  employed  in  cultivating  and  improving 
the  youthful  intellect. 


0C9"The  E!ditor  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  several  valuable  commanications 
they  shall  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  possible.  ^ 
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FEMALE   INFLUENCE. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Ladies*  Magazine,  some  remarks 
were  offered  under  this  head,  with  much  diffidence,  as  was 
proper  in  the  expression  of  individual,  and  perhaps  insulat- 
ed opinion.  It  is  not  intended  at  this  time  to  enlarge  upon 
those  remarks,  which  were  hazarded  only  as  an  introduction 
to  a  subject,  of  all  others  of  a  temporal  nature,  probably  the 
most  important  to  the  sex,  to  whom  this  pubUcation  is  de- 
voted. Selecting  from  the  suggestions  formerly  made,  the 
responsibility  of  the  sex,  to  which  we  adverted,  for  the  uses 
to  which  the  influence  they  exert  upon  mankind  in  general 
is  directed,  we  sKall  endeavor  to  show  the  design  of  nature 
end  of  providence  in  conferring  such  powers  upon  them. 

The  most  celebrated  lyric  poet  of  antiquity,  Anacreon  the 
bard  of  Teos  in  Ionia,  in  speaking  of  ther  influence  of  wo- 
man, has  this  remarkable  passage,  which  we  have  ventured 
thus  freely  to  translate  from  memory. 

Nature  imparts  her  gifts  to  all ; 
And  everj  creature,  large  or  small. 
That  frolics  in  the  sea  or  strand. 
Receives  some  favors  at  her  hand. 

See  !  how  those  bristling  liorns  appear. 
Defensive  weapons  to  the  steer ; 
Uncloven  houft  protect  the  steed ; 
The  hare  rejoices  in  his  speed  ; 
The  finnj  tribe  delight  to  sweep, 
With  besom  tail,  the  briny  deep ; 
While  on  their  pinions,  soaring  high, 
The  feathered  songsters  love  to  fljr ; 
To  roan  more  bountifully  kind 
She  gave  the  nobler  powers  of  mind  ; 
And  woman  too,  was  not  forgot ; 
Both  grace  and  beauty  are  her  lot, 
Whose*  potent  influence  will  prevail 
When  wisdom,  wit  and  weapons  fail. 
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We  quote  not  Anacreon  for  authority,  nor  do  we  wish 
any  aid  from  selfish  sensualists  of  any  age,  or  any  country  in 
support  of  our  propositions.  His  poetry  however,  must  be 
confessed  to  be  excellent,  how  awkward  soever  it  may  ap- 
pear from  our  translation,  and  his  whole  life  devoted  as  it 
was  to  sensual  indulgences,  may  be  cited  as.  one  instance, 
among  the  thousand  which  history  has  recorded,  of  the  per- 
verted influence  of  the  sex.  But  it  is  not  to  considerations 
of  a  voluptuous  kind  that  we  refer,  when  speaking  of  the 
influence  of  woman.  We  look  not  through  the  optics  of 
blind  and  infatuated  passion.  The  Tean  Bard  has  rested 
the  influence  of  woman  upon  the  charms  of  grace  and  beauty; 
a  foundation  of  quicksands  which  every  wave  of  time  un- 
dermines, and  every  gust  of  passion  alters.  Now  it  is  by- 
no  means  the  case  that  the  influence  of  the  sex,  or  of  each 
individual  of  the  sex,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number 
or  the  decfree  of  their  physical  cliarms.  If  the  annals  of 
conjugal  life  may  be  appealed  to,  as  adequate  authority  in 
this  case,  we  refer  to  them  to  prove  our  assertion.  Of  those 
who  are  connected  in  matrimonial  alliances  how  small  is  the 
proportion  of  grace  and  beauty.  Whether  this  arises  from 
the  fastidiousness  of  early  life,  from  romance,  or  dlliberate 
choice  in  many  instances,  is  little  to  the  purpose.  The  fact 
is  certainly  suflicient  to  prove  that  beauty  is  neither  the 
only,  nor  the  chief  charm  which  the  sex  possesses,  neither 
is  it  the  foundation  upon  which  their  influence  is  built. 

He,  who  is  visited  by  sickness  in  a  foreign  land,  who  re- 
cals  the  tender  scenes  of  domestic  enjoyment  at  home,  whose 
eye  is  wearied  by  the  coldness  and  indifference  of  a  stran- 
ger's courtesy,  and  remembers  with  longing  regret  the  ten- 
der attentions  of  maternal  solicitude,  or  a  sister's  affection, 
may  j>erhapstell  us  where  the  foundation  of  female  influence 
lies.  He  then  perhaps  may  teach  us  to  feel  those  beautiful 
lines  of  the  poet, 

*  The  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  so  precious 
As  are  the  concealed  comforts  of  a  man 
Locked]  up  in  woman's  love.'  ' 

He  then  appreciates  that  devotedness  of  love  which  wo- 
man shows,  not  in  empty  or  sounding  professions,  but  in 
sedulous  attention,  watchfulness  and  anxiety,  and  he  then 
feels,  that  the  boisterous  energy  of  mascuhne  regard  pos- 
sesses neither  the  comfort,  the  pleasure  or  the  tenderness  of 
female  love. 
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There  is  something  intuitive  in  the  heart  of  man  that  in- 
duces him  to  i*espond  to  that  impassioned  exclamation  of 
the  bard. 

*  Who  that  b€V8 
A  human  bosom,  hath  not  often  felt 
How  dear  are  all  those  ties  which  bind  our  race 
In  gentleness  together  ;  and  how  sweet 
Their  force ;  let  Fortune's  way  Ward  hand  the  while 
Be  kind  or  cruel !' 

Nothing  gross  or  sensual  mingles  in  his  response.  Peel- 
ings that  hold  no  alliance  witn  voluptuous  delights  are 
formed  and  fixed  by  nature  in  the  heart,  in  the  indulgence 
of  which  man  discovers  the  instruments  of  the  only  solid 
enjoyment  conceded  to  his  inferior  state,  an  enjoyment  allied 
by  kindred,  if  not  in  degree,  to  that  which  is  promised  when 
"this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality."  Now  it  must 
be  confessed  that  these  feelings  may,  ina  degree,  be  indulged 
among  individuals  of  the  stronger  sex  ;  but  they  are  neces- 
sarily compounded  with  passions  and  propensities  of  a  jar- 
ring nature,  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  their  exercise, 
and  often  endangered  by  the  rivalry  of  distinction,  the  hopes 
of  aggrandizement  or  the  ffear  of  disappointment  and  loss. 
Where  many  are  running  the  same  race  and  all  are  eager 
for  the  prize,  there  is  little  room  for  courtesy,  especially  if 
the  course  be  circuitous  or  circumscribed.  Even  the  Hes- 
perian apples  dropped  by  the  way,  have  little  charm  for 
competitors  in  the  paths  of  fame,  nor  can  it  be  expected  that 
amicable  alliances  or  Platonic  regard  would  dampen  the 
ardor  of  those  who  have  entered  the  lists.with  any  prospects 
of  success.  But  towards  tlie  softer  sex  there  is  no  obstacle 
to  the  full  exercise  of  the  benevolent  affections — affections 
that  like  the  concealed  fire  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  must 
have  vent.  The  strong  sympathies  which  characterize  the 
sex  lead  them  warmlvto  espouse  the  views  which  are  taken 
by  the  objects  of  their  peculiar  interest,  and  enable  them 
also  to  direct  and  control  the  ardor  of  pursuit  when  it  is 
diflScult  or  dangerous.  There  is  no  suspicion  of  rivalry, 
no  fear  of  envy,  no  dread  of  enmity,  no  anxiety  for  the 
continuance  of  a  pure  and  steadfast  affection.  The  allegation 
that  woman  is  fickle  or  inconstant  in  her  affections,  has  no 
foundation  in  truth.  Her  feelings  it  is  true  are  ductile,  and 
docible,  but  they  are  not  like  those  [^Mats  whose  branches 
readilv  form  roots  for  themselves  when  detached  from  the 
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parent  stock.  They  may  be  won,  but  they  cannot  be  chang- 
ed like  the  face  of  the  mirror,  as  different  objects  are  pre- 
sented before  it.  But  as  the  vine  that  throws  its  tendrils 
upon  the  surrounding  objects  for  support,  or  may  be  trained 
to  embrace  the  highest  or  most  distant  props,  while  it  draws 
its  strength  and  its  nourishment  from  the  original  soil,  where 
the  root  has  been  invigorated  and  increased  ;  the  affections 
of  woman  also  may  be  drawn  from  her  home,  her  kindred, 
or  her  country,  to  twine  themselves  aboiit  any  deserving 
object  that  courts  their  embrace. 

Experiencing,  as  man  necessarilv  must,  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  the  things  around  him,  liis  heart  naturally  turns 
for  enjoyment  to  the  gratification  of  those  feelings  which 
make  up  so  large  a  portion  of  his  resources  from  the  cares 
and  the  troubles  of  life.  The  amiable  disposition  of  woman 
courts  his  approbation,  while  her  virtues  secure  his  esteem. 
His  pride  is  gratified  by  becoming  her  protector,  while  his 
attentions  are  rewarded  by  the  domestic  enjoyments  of  so- 
cial feeling,  softened  by  the  delicacy  of  female  sensibility,  or 
sweetened  by  the  charms  of  congenial  sentiment.  The  fe- 
rocity of  animal  nature  is  subdued,  the  depravity  of  natural 
bias  is  ameliorated,  and  the  heart  is  rendered  susceptible  of 
those  pleasures  for  which  it  looks  in  vain  amid  the  paths  of 
honor  and  fame. 

From  the  view  which  has  now  been  taken  of  the  subject, 
the  design  of  nature  aiid  of  providence  in  conferring  upon 
woman  the  moral  strength,  power  and  influence,  which  has 
been  denied  to  her  physical  nature,  cannot  be  mistaken.  It 
is  not  only  the  compensation  made  for  that  denial,  but  it 
has  a  higher  and  a  holier  effect.  The  provision  made  for 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual  nature  of  man,  is  even  greater 
and  more  liberal  than  that  which  has  been  so  bountifully 
bestowed  upon  his  corporeal  necessities.  The  ferocity  of 
natural  propensity,  and  the  phrensy  of  untamed  desires, 
are  mollified  And  restrained  by  the  softening  influence  of 
female  character,  the  heart  is  softened  and  the  temper  is 
subdued.  Nature  is  thorough  in  all  her  works.  We  never 
behold,  acfiid  the  profusion  of  her  actuating  principles,  any 
gigantic  force  exerted,  without  some  regulating  power  to 
control  its  impetuosity ;  and  it  is  in  imitation,  though  in 
distant  and  inferior  imitation  of  her  plans,  that  in  the  most 
Mupendous  works  ♦  mechanical  ingenuity  some  regulating 
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check  or  balance  is  introduced  to  tame  the  violence  of  me- 
chanical power',  or  to  put  an  instant  stop  to  dangerous  mo- 
tion: They  who  have  examined  the  complicated  arrange- 
ments and  applications  of  the  powers  of  steam,  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  genius  that  devised,  and  the  skill  that 
has  contrived  the  wonderful,  operations.  To  see  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  the  expansive  fluid  extended  or  decreased 
by  the  mere  movement  of  a  single  lever,  swayed  by  the  hand 
of  a  child^  as  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  machinery  are  sever- 
ally accelerated  or  arrested  in  their  movements,  creates  a  de- 
gree of  wonder  at  the  power  which  nature  has  surrendered 
to  man.  And  yet  this  is  but  the  bauble  of  a  child  when 
compared  with  those  mighty  energies  which  she  has  reserv- 
ed for  her  own  use, — ^those  stupendous  •  agencies  which  she 
sways  not  only  in  her  animal  and  material  operations,  but 
in  those  more  secret,  but  not  less  important  influences  also, 
by  which  the  moral  world  is  actuated  and  controlled. 
Wherever  we  use  the  word  nature^  we  mean  not  that  blind 
chance,  which  some  have  inconsiderately  elevated  to  divi- 
nity. The  laws  of  nature  we  consider  only  as  the  uniform 
method  which  the  Deity  has  been  pleased  to  prescribe  to 
himself  in  the  government  of  the  world.  Nature  therefore, 
in  our  acceptation,  is  but  another  name  for  the  consislency  of 
God^s  operations^  controlled  by  settled  laws,  and  susceptible 
of  being  set  aside  when  they  interfere  with  his  sublime  pur- 
poses. It  is  in  this  light  that  we  view  the  subject  when  we 
speak  of  the  natural  influence  of  the  female  sex,  an  influence 
which  was  formed  and  settled  by  that  great  and  good  Being, 
as  one  of  the  vast  moral  motives  by  which  the  conduct  of  the 
half  of  mankind  is  to  be  controlled, — an  influence  which  is 
in  the  moral  world,  what  gravity  is  in  the  material. 

Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  the  reflection  sponta- 
neously arises — how  responsible  are  the  duties  of  the  female 
sex  !  They  have  virtues  of  a  peculiar  character,  calling 
loudly  upon  them  for  exercise,  ia  reference  particularly  to 
their  own  sex.  In  addition  to  these  they  have  a  power  to 
wield  over  the  other  sex,  for  the  use  or  abuse  pf  which  they 
must  be  solemnly  chargeable  at  that  tribunal  whence  there 
lies  no  appeal.  How  important  then,  are  not  only  the  usual 
and  the  serious  occupations,  but  even  the  amusements  and 
the  diversions  in  which  they  indulge.  How  narrow  a  watch 
must  be  kept  up  not  only  m  their  sIBbus  moments,. but  in 
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those,  also  of  lightness  and  levity,  since  it  is  not  their  own 
character  alone  whicl^  is  affected  by  habits  of  dissoluteness 
and  dissipation,  but  the  character  of  those  also  who  are  af- 
fectedly called  the  lords  of  the  creation.  These  considera- 
tions are  early  recoihmended  to  their  attention,  not  merely 
as  responsible,  but  as  gifted  beings,  whose  influence  upon  the 
general  mass,  of  happiness  or  misery,  in  the  world,  is  perhaps 
greater  and  more  widely  extended,  than  they  can  nope  or 
believe.  p. 


THE  BLIND  MAN'S  LAY. 

**  At  timet  Allan  felt  at  if  Ma  bUrtdnett  were  a  bletting—for  it  forced  Urn 
to  trutt  to  hit  own  aoul—to  turn  for  comfottto  the  bett  and  purett  human  of- 
feetiont — and  to  see  God  alway.  Fanny  could  almost  have  wept  to  tee  the  earth 
and  the  aky  to  beauttfal^  now  that  Allan't  eyet  were  dark;  but  he  whimpered  to 
her,  that  the  smell  of  the  budding  trees  and  of  the  primroses  that  he  knew  were 
near  his  feet,  was  pleasant  indeed,  and  that  the  singing  of  all  the  little  birdt 
made  hiahem-t  dance  within  him,** — Lights  akd  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life. 

He  sat  beside  the  fountain,  on  whose  brink 

A  troop  of  blue-eyed  violets  oped  their  lids 

To  the  first  breezy  call  of  early  spring — 

And  there  from  the  grey  dawn  till  twilight's  gloom, 

Where  the  soft,  springing  moss,  surcharged  with  dew. 

Yielded  its  oozing  moisture  to  the  touch. 

Telling  the  nightfall  near, — he  mused  away 

Long  hours  of  silent  happiness,  save  when 

The  soft  and  pitying  words  of  love  would  call 

His  spell-bound  spirit  from  its  blissful!  thr^l ; 

Then  in  a  voice  of  sweetest  melody 

He  breathed  his  unrepining,  meek  reply  : 

Though  I  hear  thee  gaily  tell 
Of  the  tulip's  shaded  bell, 
Of  the  wall  flower's  varied  hue. 
And  the  violet  «*  darkly  blue," 
And  the  crimson  blush  that  glows 
On  the  rich,  voluptuous  rose — 
These  no  longer  bloom  for  me, 
Thfl^^  never  more  may  see. 
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But  this  gentle  seaion 'still,  * 

Can  mj  heart  with  gladness  fill-^ 
I  can  hear  the  spring-winds  blow 
And  the  gargling  fountains  flow- 
Hark — e'en  now  a  zephyr  breathes 
Through  the  balmy  hawthorn  wreaths, 
Unfelt,  unheard  by  all  but  mc. 
It  swells  so  soft,  so  silently  ! 

I  can  hear  the  humming-beo 
Flitting  o*er  the  sunny  lea, 
Wooing  every  bashful  flower 
From  morn  till  evening^s  dewy  hour. 
All  around  the  voice  of  birds. 
And  the  lisped  and  laughing  words 
Of  merry  childhood,  greet  my  ear. 
With  power  the  saddest  heart  to  cheer. 

When  o*er  earth  night's  shadow  lies, 

I  hear  thee  tell  of  cloudless,  skies. 

And  countless  stars  that  twinkle  through  * 

Heaven's  broad  and  boundless  arch  of  blue; 

Of  snow  white  spires  and  turrets  fair 

Soft  gleaming  in  the  moonlit  air. 

Whose  dusky  depths  of  shadow  lie 

Heightening  the  brilliant  scenery. 

Then  beneath  the  pine  trees  tall. 
Near  yonder  foaming  waterfall, 
I  listen  to  the  stock  dove's  wail 
Far  floating  through  the  quiet  vale; 
Soft  sighing  breezes  waft  to  me 
The  fragrance  of  the  birchen  tree — 
And  the  **  brawling  burnie"  wimples  by 
With  a  gush  of  soothing  melody. 

E'en  all  sweet  sense  of  these  will  fade 
At  times — as  though  impervious  shade 
Like  that  which  hides  me  (rom  the  da^. 
O'er  each  external  imago  lay- 
Then,  many  a  form  thou  canst  not  see, 
tJnfulds  its  sun  bright  wingsto  me. 
And  deep  within  my  silent  soul 
High  thoughts  and  holiest  visits  rolK 
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Full  many  tn  an^el  nessonger 
Comes  down  my  darksome  path  to  choer. 
And  all  aroand  my  sylran  throne. 
There  seems  to  wake  a  dreamy  tone 
or  solemn  music  through  the  air. 
So  wildly  sweet — so  silvery  clear — 
So  full  of  Heaven — no  tongue  can  tell 
The  raptures  that  my  bosom  swell. 

Not  all  the  joys  that  have  their  birth 
In  the  vain  pageantries  of  earth, 
Are  half  so  fraught  with  power  to  bless. 
So  rich  in  pensive  happiness— 
Wrapt  in  these  lonely  reveries. 
Serene  and  holy  transports  rise, 
.  Such  as  we  deem  pure  spirits  know. 
Such  as  from  God's  felt  presence  flow. 

Thus,  when  affliction's  friendly  screen 
Shuts  out  life's  vain,  illusive  scene — 
When  thus  she  seals  our  weary  eyes 
To  all  its  glittering  vanities, 
A  gleam  of  heavenly  light  will  pour 
Our  dark  despairing  spirits  o*er. 
And  Faith,  with  meek  and  steadfast  eye. 
Far  glancing  through  eternity. 

Sees  where  the  heavenly  mansions  rise, 
\  Ofherbright  home  beyond  the  skies. 

Whose  golden  fanes  sublimely  tower 
High  o'er  the  clouds  that  round  us  l»wer. 
Then  welcome  sorrow's  shrouding  shade; 
Fade  !  scenes  of  earihly  splendor,  fade  ! 
And  leave  me  to  that>dawning-  ray 
That  brightens  till  the «« perfect  day." 

HELEN. 


GEMS. 

The  gem  of  earth — the  dazzling  gem 
That  gilds  the  gorgeous  diadem — 
The  gem  of  heaven — ^the  gem  of  truth 
Within  the  breast  of  ardent  youth. 
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SKETCHES   OF   AMERICA^F  tllARACTER,  \, 
NO.  VII.  .       ,^ 

THE  BEI.LE  AND  THE  BLEU.  .•^-V.. 

J.  W.  Thompson,  Esq.  was  a  very  rich  man,  and  a  very 
melancholy  man — one  of  those  characters,  who,  seemingly 
blest  with  all  that  earth  can  give,  are  yet  always  repining 
and  finding  fault  with  the  wind,  the  weather,  the  season  ; 
or  else  complaining  of  ill  luck,  or  ill  health — and  always 
feeling  an  ill  temper — ^but  the  world  Felt  no  sympathy  for 
his  sorrows.  He  had  passed  through  life  calculating  how 
he  might  turn  every  incident  that  befel  him  to  some  pccu* 
niary  profit,  and  his  acquaintances  were  now,  in  their  turn, 
calculating  how  much  he  hald  gained,  and -how  soon  he 
would  leave  his  wealth  to  his  two  daughters.  Had  he  been 
a  poor  man  and  worked  at  day-labor  to  support  his  chil- 
dren, how  much  more  his  deafth  would  hive  been  lamented! 
For  he  died — the  rich  .die  as  certainly,  though  not  always 
as  peacefully  as  the  indigent.  His  neighbors  would  have 
said,  "  what  will  become  of  the  poor  girls  now  their  kind 
father  is  gone,  who  worked  so  hard  ever  since  his  wife  died, 
to  provide  for  his  darlings  !  He  is  dead,  and  well  may  they 
weep^ — ^they  will  never  find  such  another  tender  friend." 
But  when  the  rich  J.  W.  Thompson,  Esq.  died,  they  said 
no  sHch  thing. 

"  I  do  not  think,  Simon,  the  death  of  Squire  Thomp- 
son any  great  loss  to  the  world,"  said  Mr.  Jacdb  T.owner,  to 
his  hired  man,  as  he  paused  from  his  labor  of  mowing,  and 
rested  his  scythe  on  the  ground,  while  the  funeral  proces- 
sion passed.  "  But  yet  I  fear  the  world  is  a  great  loss  to 
hbn.  When  a  man-s  heart  is  wholly  set  upon  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness,  he  must  feel  very  poor  when  forced  away 
from  his  idol.  But  still,  Simon,  we  will  not  judge  him," 
continued  he,  raising  his  hand  and  waving  it  with  an  ora- 
torical motion  as  nearly  in. imitation  of  his  good  clergyman 
as  he  possibly  could;  "we  must  not  jud;^e  him,  Simon. 
Nevertheless  I  was  thinking  how  foolish  it  is  for  us  to  be  so 
anxious  for  riches,  when  God  just  as  willingly  receives  a 
beggar  as  a  prince,  an dvnever  shows  any  favor  to  a  man 
because  he  lias  left  a  great  estate  behind  him.  Ah  !  Simon, 
what  are  all  the  things  of  this  world  but  vanity  ?    Hark  !  is 
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not  that  the  sound  of  thunder  ?  We  roust  make  haste,  or  we 
shall  certainly  have  our  hay  wet  again,  and  then  it  will  be 
entirely  spoiled.     Go,  run,  and  yoke  up  the  team  as  quick  as 

t)OS8ihIe,  I  will  rake  the  hay.  How  sorry  I  shall  feel  to 
lave  so  much  lost." 

"  Do  you  think  the  young  ladies  will  have  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  a-piece  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Patten  of  an  elderly 
gentleman,  who  was  reported  to  be  a  particular  friend  of 
the  deceased  Squire  Thompson,  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  affairs. 

^'  Indeed,  madam,"  replied  he,  with  a  half  smile  that 
seemed  checked  by  the  necessity  he  felt  of  drawing  a  deep 
sigh  while  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  ground — ''Indeed, 
Madam,  I  can  hardly  say — or  I  ought  not  to  say  ;  there  are 
fortune  hunters  in  our  country  as  well  as  in  other  countries  ; 
and  it  is  rather  dangerous  for  young  ladies  to  be  reported 
rich.  But  this  I  can  say,  that  the  young  ladies  will  have 
enough.  Squire  Thompson,  though  a  very  fretful  man,  was 
careful  in  business,  and  his  affairs  are  all  arranged.  How 
much  better  it  would  be  if  men,  when  they  know  they  must 
die,  would  all  take  care  to  have  their  papers  put  in  order  !" 

"  Then  he  did  not  expect  to  live,"  observed  Mrs.  Pat- 
ten ;  ''  Pray  was  he  reconciled  to  death  ?" 

*'  I  can't  say,  Madam,  as  I  never  heard  him  speak  parti* 
cularly  on  the  subject.  But  then  he  was  quite  passed  the 
enjoyments  of  this  life,  had  no  appetite  nor  relisn  for  any- 
thing ;  and  indeed  he  appeared  so  miserable  that  I  could  not 
say  I  was  sor»y  to  see  him  die." 

"  Did  you  observe  the  crape  on  the  Miss  Thompsons' 
dresses  ?"  inquired  Miss  Horton  of  her  companion,  as  they 
walked  home  from  the  funeral.  ''  How  deep  it  was,  wid 
what  rich  looking  bonnets  they  wore  !  I  think  black  is  a 
very  becoming  dress  when  the  materials  are  rich;  but  poor, 
grey,  dirty  looking  crape,  is  abominable." 

'*  They  have  a  large  fortune  left  them,  and  can  dress  just 
as  rich  as  they  please,"  observed  the  other. 

"  And  will  probably  marry  just  whom  they  choose,"  re- 
turned Miss  Horton.  *'l  have  heard  already  of  three  young 
gentlemen  who  are  resolving  to  address  them." 

''  I  wish  they  knew  it,"  said  the  other;  "  I  wish  they  knew 
how  much  speculation  there  is  about  their  wealth.  I  fear 
they  will  be  deceived." 
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'*  They  cannot  imagine  all  the  attention  paid  them  is  for 
their  beauty,"  answered  MissHorton.  *'  Lncretia  Thomp- 
son is  absolutely  ugly,  and  Eliza,  though,  a  little  more  pass* 
able,  is  a  pale-facetl,  baby-lookine  thing." 

"  But  then.  Miss  Horton,  only  think  of  having  thirty 
thousand  dollars  at  command!  What  need  of  personal  charms, 
or  mental  accomplishments,  with  thirty  thousand  dollars  .^" 

"  And  this  is  life" — Squire  Thompson  was,  with  reason, 
disliked  by  his  neighbors  ;  he  was  known  to  be  unhappy — 
he  was  unlamehted  at  his  death ;  and  yet,  because  he  left  a 
large  estate,  hundreds  of  people  flocked  to  his  funeral,  his 
two  daughters  were  surrounded  by  friends  offering  every 
service,  and,  even  in  their  mourning  dresses,  they  were  the 
objects  of  envy  to  their  own  sex,  and  of  matrimonial  specu- 
lation among  the  young  gentlemen.  "  And  this  is  life." 
Strange  that  gold  should  have  such  sway  over  the  minds  of 
men,  when  they  must  see  that  its  possession  docs  not  confer 
happiness  here — ^much  less  prepare  us  for  that  change  which 
so  soon  and  certainly  arrives  to  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor. 

The  daughters  of  the  deceased,  though  differing  in  dis- 
position, were  not,  either  of  them,  by  nature  endowed  with 
any  thing  more  than  that  common  kind  of  capacity  which 
fitted  them  for  an  ordinary  station  ;  but  nevertheless,  as 
heiresses,  they  were  destined  to  figure  in  the  beau  mondc^ 
and  the  ingenuity  of  their  dependents  and  flatterers  was  soon 
taxed  to  discover  in  their  minds  the  seeds  of  genius  or  fancy 
talents  or  taste  being  essentially  requisite  for  those  ladies 
who  cannot  lay  claim  to  beauty. 

Lucretia  Thompson  (I  name  her  first,  notwithstanding 
she  was  the  younger  born,  because  she  assumed  those  su- 
perior airs  which  she  considered  necessary  to  exhibit  supe- 
rior talents,  and  always  would  take  precedence  of  her  sis- 
ter,) was  a  tall,  dark-complexioned,  bold-looking  girl,  with 
large  features,  and  she  would  have  had  quite  a  sour  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  had  not  the  consciousness  that  she  had 
very  handsome  teeth  caused  her  to  wear  an  almost  constant 
simper,  which  did  not  appear  in  perfect  keeping  with  her 
quick  eye  and  the  frown  that  frequently  passed  over  her 
brow  when  anything  occurred  that  crossed  her  humor. 

Eliza,  though  possessing  a  far  better  complexion  than  her 
sister,  could  hardly  be  termed  handsomer,  for  her  hair  was  a 
dull  vellow,  and  so  coarse,  stiff  and  wiry,  that  all  attempts 
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to  reduce  the  refractory  locks  to  an  imitation  of  those  sweet 
curls  that  always  shade  so  gracefully  the  fair  brow  of  a  he- 
roine of  romance,  proved  of  little  use  in  the  toilet  of  the 
heiress  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Then  Eliza  had  a  low, 
narrow  forehead,  turned  up  nose,  and  a  very  short  face, 
giving  her  countenance  an  air  of  conceit  and  unintellectual'^ 
ness  (the  word,  if  not  in  the  Dictionary,  ought  to  be)  that 
redeemed  her  from  all  suspicion  of  being  born  a  blue.  Yet 
nature  usually  bestows  on  every  form  some  grace,  and  to 
JSliza  she  had  given  a  very  lovely  neck — ^white  as  a  lily, 
and  with  that  graceful  curve  that  poets  denominate  ^'  swan- 
like." If  the  fine  teeth  of  Lucretia  induced  her  to  talk  and 
laugh  unceasingly — the  beautiful  bosom  of  Eliza  led  her  to 
study  dress  and  attitude  ;  and  thus  one  was  soon  termed  a 
sentimental  the  other  a  literary  lady. 

In  one  short  year  after  the  death  of  Squire  Thompson, 
he  seemed  forgotten,  or  only  remembered  as  a  man  who  had 
toiled  to  lay  up  a  hoard  of  wealth  which  would  be  a  fine 
acquisition  to.  the  young  gentlemen  who  could  obtain  the 
orphan  heiresses.  These  ladies  drew  around  them  a  crowd 
of  company,  because  they  really  gave  elegant  entertain- 
ments ;  and  as  the  gentlemen  who  frequented  the  house  paid 
them  great  attention  they  were  reported  to  have  many 
admirers.  Eliza  Thompson's  elegant  dresses  and  romantic 
air  were  universally  admired,  while  Lucretia's  sublimely  silly 
speeches  were  certainly  listened  to  with  apparent  interest,  by 
educated  and  intelligent  men,  and  when  she  attempted  to 
be  witty,  she  always  e:i^ cited  a  burst  of  laughter,  merely  by 
laughing  herself.  Ought  it  to  excite  wonder,  that  these 
young  ladies  fancied  they  possessed  every  requisite  accom- 
plishment for  females,  when  they  saw  the  gentlemen  thus 
obsequious  to  attend  their  smiles,  while  the  ladies  copied  all 
their  fashions  and  strove  to  imitate  their  manners  ?  Such  are 
the  dangers  to  which  the  unprotected  rich  are  exposed  ; — 
such  the  omnipotence  of  gold. 

The  apartments  in  the  dwelling  of  the  Miss  Thompsons 
were  all  lighted  upj  and  arrangements  had  apparently  been 
made  for  a  large  party.  The  two  sisters,  splendidly  array- 
ed, were  seated  on  a  sofa  at  the  upper  end  of  their  drawing 
room,  engaged  in  a  low  but  animated  conversation  ;  and  a 
person  stationed  at  such  a  distance  as  to  preclude  hearing 
their  wocds,  would  doubtless  have  thought  them  discussing 
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the  manner  in  which  they  intended  ib  receive  thieir  guests, 
or  dwelling  on  the  pleasure  anticipated  from  the  expected 
company.  But  ladies,  even  when  arrayed  in  silks  and  deck- 
ed witli  pearls,  are  not  always  happy  ;*  nor  when  about  to 
receive  with  smiles  a  smiling  throng,  do  they  always  expect 
gratification. 

*'  I  am  sure,  Lucretia,  he  pays  more  attention  to  Helen 
than  her  relationship  to  us  would  naturally  induce,"  said 
Miss  Eliza  Thompson,  unclasping  her  bracelet  in  affected 
agitation. 

"Now  pray,'  sister,  show  less  sensibility,"  replied 
Lucretia.  "  I  have  told  you  it  was  only  in  consequence 
of  the  conversation!  held  with  Mr.  Howard  respecting  the 
Iliad — the  name  of  Helen  in  that  charming  poem  naturally 
introduced  our  cousin's  name,  and  he  made  inquiries  re- 
specting her  which  I  could  not  very  well  evade,  and  so  I 
told  him  the  circumstances  of  her  parents'  death,  and  that 
she  was  now  wholly  dependent  on  us — and  I  assure  you  he 
complimented  us  very  highly  for  our  generosity  in  afford- 
ing her  protection.  From  what  I  said  I  presume  he  thought 
he  could  not  more  effectually  recommend  himself  to  us  than 
by  noticing  the  poor  girl." 

"  I  wonder,  Lucretia,  you  mentioned  the  manner  of  un- 
cle Bond's  death  to  Mr.  Howard,"  said  Eliza,  attempting 
to  sigh.  "  You  know  his  tenderness  of  heart,  and  how  such 
histories  affect  him,  almost  as  much  as  they  do  me.  I  de- 
clare, I  never  think  of  uncle  Bond  without  shuddering,  and 
I  have  been  half  inclined  to  send  Helen  away,  because  her 
presence  so  frequently  brings  her  father  to  my  mind." 

"  Is  that  all  the  reason  you  wish  her  absence  ?" 

*'  O,  no — I  tbink  she  engrosses  the  pity,  and  so  gains  the 
notice  of  all  our  acquaintance.  And  she  looks  sorrowful  all 
the  time — just  as  if  she  was  n't  happy  here,  and  didn't  feel 
at  all  obliged  to  us  ;  and  then  I  see  several  of  the  young  la- 
dies copy  her  style  of  dressing  her  hair,  as  if  they  thought 
it  more  becoming  than  mine." 

"  You  should  feel  above  such  things,"  said  Miss  Lucretia, 
tossing  her  head  with  a  scornful  air.  "I  am  sure  I 
have  more  reason  to  dislike  Helen  than  you  have,  but  I  will 
not  let  my  mind  be  moved  by  insignificant  trifles.  It  was 
only  last  Thursday  when  Mr.  Beckman  was  here,  and  we 
were  agreeably  engaged  in  discussing  the  beauties  of  Mar- 
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mion.  Mr.  Beckman  was  trying  to  recal  a  stanza  in  one 
of  the  songs  ;  I  could  not  tell  him,  for.  indeed  I  only  skim- 
med the  book,  just  to  be  able  to  converse  about  it ;  and 
don't  you  think  he  asked  Helen  if  she  recollected  it,  and  she 
had  the  effrontery  to  repeat  every  word,  and  then  he  <li- 
rected  all  his  conversation  to  her,  and  she  seemed  to  under- 
stand all  he  said,  though  much  of  it  was  about  characters  and 
sentiments  that  I  never  heard  of  before  ?  I  should  have 
]yeen  provoked  with  Helen,  only  I  thought  myself  above  it.*' 

''  It  will  be  just  so  this  evening,"  said  Eliza.  "  You  will 
find  Helen  will  gain  the  attention  of  Howard  and  Beckman, 
and  those  are  the  only  gentlemen  we  shall  have  that  I  care 
a  straw  for.     I  wish  she  was  away." 

Helen  Bend,  the  innocent  cause  of  all  this  disturbance  in 
the  minds  of  these  young  ladies,  was  the  onlychild  of  a  de- 
ceased clergyman.  He  was  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a 
boat,  in  consequence  of  the  intoxication  of  one  of  the  boat- 
men, as  he  was  returning  from  a  voyage  taken  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  health,  and  which  had  apparently  re-established  it. 
He  was  drowned  in  sight  of  his  own  home,  of  his  wife  and 
child,  who  had  hurried  to  the  beach  to  welcome  his  land- 
ing. .  He  went  down  with  their  shrieks  of  agony  ringing  in 
his  ears  ;  but  his  was  the  most  enviable  lot.  Who  can  tell 
the  bitterness  of  that  sorrow  with  which  the  new  made 
widow  and  her  fatherless  daughter,  hung  over  the  lifeless 
remains  of  him,  who,  under  heaven,  had  been  their  stay  and 
comforter — on  whom  had  been  all  their  dependence  for 
happiness  and  suppoil!    In  such  cases  "tisthe  survivor  dies.' 

Mrs.  Bond,  however,  survived  her  husband  only  a  few 
months,  and  then  poor  Helen  had  no  resource  but  to  seek 
her  livelihood  among  strangers,  or  accept  the  offer  of  a  re- 
sidence with  her  cousins,  the  Miss  Thompsons.  Helen  Bond 
had  been  as  well  instructed  as  the  present  imperfect  system 
of  female  education  will  admit.  But  with  all  her  ''solid" 
learning  and  accomplishments,  she  still  suffered  from  that 
radical  defect  in  the  fashionable  education  of  young  women, 
namely,  that  she  had  not  been  taught  the  application  of  her 
learning  to  any  useful  purpose.  It  is  this  defect  which  ren- 
ders the  educated,  when  deprived  of  friends  and  resource's, 
less  capable  of  providing  for  themselves  than  are  the  igno- 
rant who  have  not  been  made  delicate  and  sensitive  by  re- 
finement of  intellect  and  manners. 
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One  feminine  accomplishment,  however,  Helen  possessed 
and  improved  advantageously — she  excelled  in  fine  needle- 
work, and  it  was  the  knowledge  of  her  expertness  and  in- 
dustry in  sewing,  that  induced  lier  cousins  to  wish  her  resi- 
dence with  them.  They  had  need  of.  her  assistance,  for 
they  were  very  indolent,  and  they  availed  themselves  to  the 
utmost  of  her  taste  and  skill  in  the  designing  and  finishing 
their  elaborate  dresses.  But  still  they  affected  to  consider 
Helen  as  entirely  beholden  to  their  generosity  for  a  home^ 
and  she  daily  felt  all  the  bitterness  of  dependence,  super- 
added to  the  necessity  of  earning  her  own  bread.  She  wish- 
ed to  break  the  thrall,  but  it  required  an  effort  of  mind, 
which  a  timid  and  delicate  young  lady  of  eighteen,  who 
had  never  been  familiarized  to  the  idea  that  she  could,  should 
necessity  and  duty  dictate,  support  herself,  would  hardly  be 
supposed  sufficiently  energetic,  to  make.  But  when  she 
discovered  the  envy  and  jealousy  her  cousins  entertained  to- 
wards her.  and  perhaps  felt  a  little  conscious  when  surveying 
herself  in  the  glass,  that  she  was  a  dangerous  rival  to  them^ 
especially  in  their  designs  on  the  heart  of  one  young  gentle- 
man whom  they  wished  to  attract,  she  determined  to  leave 
their  roof,  though  she  went  to  service  to  earn  her  livelihood. 
Her  resolution  was  accelerated  by  the  occurrences  of  the 
evening  on  which  the  Miss  Thompsons  gave  their  brilliant 
assembly.  The  marke^^  attention  paid  Helen  by  Horatio 
Howard  exasperated  the  sisters,  and  the  ironical  compli- 
ments they  lavished  on  her,  the  next  day,  she  considerea  so 
cruel  and  humiliating,  that  her  spirit,  subdued  as  it  had 
been  by  sorrow  and  suffering,  rose  at  once  to  the  aid  of  her 
reasion^  till  kIil'  no  loiit;er  hesitated  to  follow  its  dictates. 
Siic  upjilicii  to  a  frit  ml  of  her  late  father,  told  him,  in  part, 
^>**r  Imif,  aod  besoufflit  him  to  find  some  business  in  which 
:h\  vfiiU  pro|iri^  ty  engage.  With  the  most  delicate 
-^  ho  «*fft?rcii  \u'\'  a  home  in  his  own  family;  but 
thongli  IicT  rejecJliou  fil'  his  generous  offer  was,  for  some 
tim«*^  tfnpc.*diMl  by  !it  r  liars  of  gratitude,  it  was  nevertheless 

*'  1  cannot,"  said  she,  ''  consent  to  live  any  longer  in  the 
ease  of  opulence,  when  at  the  best  I  can  only  enjoy  it  by  the 
benevolence  of  friends.  If  I  were  depri^^ed  of  health,  or 
incapable  of  exertion,  the  case  would  be  otherwise;  1  would 
then  humbly  accept  your  generous  offer  of  a  maintenance  ; 
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but  I  am  determined  never  to  attempt  to  mingle  again  in 
splendid  circles,  while  I  am  dependent  t)n  charity  for  a  sup- 
port. There  is,  sir,  to  my  feelings,  an  impropriety  almost 
an  indelicacy,  in  the  situation  of  living  thus  without  any 
apparent  aim  or  present  usefulness  ;  yet  I  own  I  might  not 
have  been  sensible  of  this,  had  not  the  unkind  observations 
of  my  cousins  taught  me  to  rqflect.  I  have  learned  from 
them  that  the  young  lady  who  does  so  live,  is  always  sup- 
posed by  the  world  to  be  anxiously  watching  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  establishing  herself  by  nvarryincf,  and  that  it  is 
generally  thoug^ht  by  the- gentlemen  she  will  accept  the  first 
good- offer.  They  must  then  think  her  vain  and  selfish,  if 
not  artful.  0  !  1  cannot  endure  such  surmises  and  observa- 
tions"— continued  she,  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears — "  and 
if  you  wish  to  make  me  contented  and  happy,  pray  tell  me 
something  I  can  do  for  myself." 

Her  father's  friend  in  a  short  time  procured  for  her  a 
situation  as  Instructress  in  an  Academy  at  some  distance 
from  the  metropolis  ;  and  her  letters  soon  breathed  such  a 
spirit  of  satisfaction,  that  he  would  have  felt  amply  recom- 
pensed for  his  trouble,  in  the  idea  that  he  had  contributed 
to  her  happiness,  without  the  acknowledgments  she  so  fre- 
quently  and  feelingly  made. 

"  I  would  not,"  she  wrote,  "  after  passing  a  day  of  acti- 
vity in  my  school,  exchange  the  Approbation  of  my  own 
heart,  while  it  whispers  I  have  been  usefully,  rationally  and 
innocently  employed,  for  the  opportunity  of  attending  every 
party  my  fashionable  cousins  will  give  through  the  season." 

"  And  how  did  her  rich  and  fashionable  cousins  enjoy 
themselves?  Did  they  succeed  in  ^i<inltij^  thulr  favuritc 
beaux,  when  the  field  was  left  them  w  ittiuut  a  rlsul  ?''  every 
young  lady  is  ready  to  inquire. 

They  did  not,  either  of  them,  senire  Horatio  Ilciwiir  J- 
Yet  he  was  very  ambitious,  as  youn^^  lawyers,  who  f<x*1  n 
consciousness  of  their  own  abilities,  arc  :^pt  to  bi* ;  anti  ho 
knew  enough  of  the  world  to  be  seti^Uil*;  that  the  eclat  und 
advantage  of  commencing  business  whh  a  ntpital  0f  §30,000 
would  be  a  mighty  convenient  thing.  And  he  In^gaii  his 
visits  to  the  Miss  Thonapsons  with  something  very  much 
like  a  resolution  of  making  love  to  one  of  them.  Lucretia 
was  the  first  object  of  his  scrutiny — it  could  be  called  nothing 
else — but  with  her  he  was  soon  disgusted. 
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To  a  mail  of  real  refinement,  good  sense,  taste  and  intel- 
ligence, the  character  of  a  would-be-literary  lady  is ^  I  believe, 
most  intolerable.  The  affectation  of  those  whims  and  ec- 
centricities, said  to  distinguish  genius,  is  of  all  affectations, 
most  preposterous,  and  always  indicative  of  a  silly  mind,  or 
weak  judgment — in  a  man  it  is  ridiculous,  in  a  woman  dis- 
gusting^. Yet  this  affectation  was  all  the  claim  Lucretia  had 
to  genius.  She  pretended  to  be  absent-minded,  ignorant  of 
common  affairs,  and  above  all,  to  despise  the  dull  routine 
of  domestic  duties  her  sex  enjoined  upon  her.  Then  she 
talked  loud  and  as  learnedly  as  Mrs.  Malaprop,  and  delight- 
ed in  criticism  and  controversy,  argument  being,  as  she  con- 
sidered, her  peculiar  forte.  This  propensity  was  much 
strengthened  by  the  manner  in  which  she  was  treated  by 
the  gentlemen — the  civility  due  a  lady,  especially  a  rich 
lady,  prompted  them  to  allow  the  assertions  of  Lucretia  all 
.  the  credit  of  facts,  and  so  she  usually  gained  the  argument. 
But  they  indemnified  themselves  for  these  concessions,  «s 
they  always  do,  by  representing  the  object  of  their  cpm- 
plaisance  too  insignificant  for  serious  opposition.  Yet  they 
dreaded  the  society  of  Lucretia,  and  while  ridiculing  her 
pedantry,  generally  hated  her  person.  At  least  so  did  Ho- 
ratio Howard.  But  still  he  felt  loath  to  relinquish  the 
$30,000,  and  so  turned  his  attention  on  the  belle^  and  Miss 
Eliza  Thompson  was,  for  some  time,  flattered  with  the  Idea 
that  she  should  win  him.  But  if  he  was  disgusted  with 
the  affection  of  literature  in  the  bleu^  he  was  sickened  by  the 
affectation  of  sentiment  and  sensibility  in  the  belle  ;  and  he 
could  not  but  acknowledge  that  thougn  learning  might  make 
a  woman  excessively  disagreeable  ;  yet  she  might  be  ex- 
cessively disagreeable  without  it.  But  yet  he  was  constant 
in  his  visits,  while  Helen  Bond  resided  with  her  cousins,  and 
listened  without  much  apparent  weariness  to  the  "  long 
talks"  of  Lucretia  and  the  common  place  nothings  of  Eliza  ; 
and  the  world  had  decided  that  he  would  certainly  marry 
one  of  the  sisters.  Perhaps  he  raiher  thought  such  would 
be  the  conclusion  of  the  matter.  However  he  called  on  the 
young  ladies  a  few  days  after  the  departure  of  Helen  Bond, 
and  they  both  remarked  he  was  in  very  bad  humor,  seemed 
impatient,  almost  irritable,  while  they  were  exerting  them- 
selves to  entertain  him  ;  the  (ffie  criticising  the  sermon  she 
had  heard  the  last  sabbath — and  thq  other  ridiculing  the 
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odious  bonnets  she  had  seen  at  church — till  finally,  Howard 
started  abruptly  from  his  seat,  said  something  of  business  to 
be  attended  to,  and  wished  them  both  ^ood  morning.  He 
was  seen  walking  hastily  towards  his  office,  his  hat  set  very 
perpendicular  on  his  head,  and  his  lips  firmly  compressed  ; 
and  to  judge  from  his  conduct,  afterwards,  he  was  then 
breathing  a  vow  never  to  risk  his  domestic  happiness  by  a 
marriage  in  which  gold  was  the  only  object  of  pursuit. 
From  that  time  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  business 
of  his  profession  ;  invitations  were  rejected  and  parties  ne- 
glected, till  finally,  though  he  obtained  high  reputation  at 
the  bar,  he  entirely  lost  credit  with  the  ladies,  and  his  name 
was  omitted  on  their  list  of  beaux,  being  called  a  confirmed 
bachelor. 

But  there  is  no  danger  that  young  ladies  with  $30,000 
will  not  find  husbands,  though  like  Lucretia,  they  make  a 
resolution  never  to  wed  a  man  that  has  not  been  liberally 
educated.  A  thoroughly  selfish  mind,  even  when  polished 
by  a  liberal  education,  will  retain  its  selfishness.  Such  a 
mind  had  John  Beckman,  and  though  he  disliked  Lucretia 
Thompson  he  married  her.  There  was  probably  more  af- 
fection on  her  part,  yet  she  declared  that  it  was  only  be- 
cause Mr.  Beckman  knew  so  well  how  to  appreciate  her 
talents,  that  she  was  induced  to  accept  him.  But  his  esti- 
mation of  her  talents,  after  the  "  vow  was  said,"  she  found 
altered  materially  ;  he  no  longer  consulted  her  opinion, 
before  expressing  his  own,  nor  yielded  her  every  contested 
point,  nor  expressed  any  wishes  that  his  taste  might  be  al- 
ways in  accordance  with  hers.  Indeed  their  opinions  or 
taste,  were  seldom  in  accordance  after  the  first  three  months 
of  their  wedded  life  had  passed.  In  vain  she  tried  argu- 
ments, reproaches  and  railings,  to  convince  him  she  was  ill- 
treated.     He  would  not  be  convinced. 

"  Mr.  Beckman,"  said  she,  her  eyes  flashing  fire,  and  her 
whole  countenance  glowing  with  rage,  "  had  I  known  you 
for  such  an  obstinate  mule,  one  that  will  not  listen  to  an 
argument,  I  never  would  have  married  you." 

"  Madam,"  he  replied,  with  the  most  perfect  coolness, 
"  I  am  not  disappointed  in  you — I  always  knew  you  f7r  a 

Eliza  Thompson  married  a*  husband  more  congenial  in 
disposition  to  herself;  a  pert,  conceited  fop,  all  fashion  and 
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affectation.  The  $30,000  supported  them  in  style  just  ten 
years,  and  they  lived  by  expedients  three  more  of  showy 
poverty,  and  then  all  the  glitter  of  life,  and  consequently 
to  them,  all  its  joys  were  over.  They  now  inhabit  a  mise- 
rable garret,  up  three  pair  of  stairs,  dependent  mostly  on 
the  charity  of  their  relations.  The  bounty  of  Mrs.  Beck- 
man  is,  however,  grudginoly  bestowed  on  her  sister,  and 
always  accompanied  by  a  chapter  of  reproaches,  under  the 
title  of  advice.  The  answer  of  Eliza  is  generally  to  the 
purport,  that  she  has  a  kind  husband,  and  therefore  is  as 
happy  without  fortune  as  Lucretia  is  with. 

Mr.  Jacob  Towner  is  careful  to  add  a  little  to  his  stores 
every  year,  b|it  yet  constantly  harangues  his  family  on  the 
vanity  of  setting  the  affections  on  the  things  of  this  world 
observing  that  rich  men's  children  are  frequently  paupers 
and  illustrating  his  position  by  citing  the  case  of  Eliza 
Thompson  ;  always  ending  his  remarks  with  the"  hope  that 
some  of  her  $30,000  found  its  way  back  into  the  pockets  of 
those  poor  men  from  whom  it  was  wrung  by  her  father. 
Mrs.  Patten,  likewise,  often  quotes  the  name  of  Eliza  Thomp- 
son, when  she  would  warn  her  daughters  against  extrava- 
gance in  dress,  or  idleness,  which  she  thinks  wa»  the  whole 
cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  heiress  ;  and  Miss  Horton 
congratulates  herself  she  was  never  induced  to  marry,  say- 
ing, '*  that  the  fate  of  tlie  rich  Miss  Thompsons  was  a  warn- 
ing to  her  ;  if  those  ladies  could  only  obtain  for  husbands 
the  one  a  sullen  miser,  and  the  other  a  silly  spendthrift,  she 
is  sure  the  single  state  must  be  the  one  of  '  blessedness.'  " 

Reader,  i?  the  "  Sketch"  too  long  ?  It  may  be,  and  long 
stories  are,  I  know  full  well,  generally  synonymous  with 
dull  ones.  Public  taste  demands,  in  a  periodical,  change 
and  variety,  more  than  has  as  yet  been  afforded  them  in  the 
Ladies'  Magazine.  The  commendations  so  kindly  and  libe- 
rally bestowed  on  the  attempt,  have  been  most  gratefully 
received  by  the  editor  ;  but  considered  more  as  an  encour- 
agement to  exertion,  than  the  meed  of  desert.  To  merit  such 
praise  would  indeed  be  her  pride  ;  but  on  the  "  good  and 
gifted"  contributors  to  the  work  she  must,  and  does  depend 
for  aid  that  will  give  interest  to  its  pages.  Should  they 
fa*.  — - 

To  return  from  this  digression,  to  the  denouement.  Helen 
Bond — what  young  lady  does  not  wish  to  learn  the  fate  of 
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that  afflicted,  but  high-souled  girl  ?  Horatio  Howard — ^what 
young  gentleman,  especially  if  he  prefer  that  "dear  honor*' 
which  is  "purchased  by  the  m^i:it  of  the  wearer,"  to  the 
trappings  of  wealth,  obtained  by  the  perjury  of  the  heart, 
.  does  not  feel  curious  to  know  the  issue  of  the  fortunes  of 
Horatio  Howard  ?  Talents  and  merit,  if  supported  by  in- 
dustry and  prudence,  have,  in  our  free  country,  nothing  to 
fear.  Horatio  Howard  gained  the  station  of  eminence  be 
so  justly  deserved  ;  and  to  the  friend  who  not  long  since 
visited  him,  he  said,  they  were  returning  from  a  walk  in  the 
gardens  around  his  beautiful  summer  residence — ",Yes,  I 
have  been,  as  you  remark,  highly  prospered,  but  the  best 
•  gift  heaven  ever  bestowed  on  me  was,  my — ^wife.  It  may 
sound  foolish  for  me  to  speak  her  eulogium — ^tp  a  stranger,  I 
ceilainly  should  not  thus  unlock  the  "  secret  casket  of  my 
soul  ;"  but  you,  sir,  was  acquainted  with  .Helen  Bond,  and 
with  my  partiality  for  her.  But  dearly  as  I  loved  her  then, 
fihe  is  now  far  dearer,  because  I  now  know  her  worth  and 
can  repose  my  whole  heart  in  confidence  upon  her  discretion 
as  well  as  her  affection.  There  is  for  me  no  place  like  home.*^ 


ASSOCIATION. 


Wklcome  my  forest  shades  !  The  tnid-daj  sun. 
Has  driven  me  to  thy  bosom ;  and  in  truth 

I  revel  in  thy  solitude,  like  one 

From  feeble  age  restored  again  to  youth. 

The  tell  tale-air  betrays  to  me  that  here, 

Lurks  yet  unseen,  the  dim  eyed  flower  I  loved 

When  in  the  days*  of  childhood  ;  every  whore 
Unquestioned,  like  the  summer  breeze,  I  roved. 

It  is  the  violet,  the  violet 

Breathing  its  tender  perfumes  all  around  : 
Alohg  the  hill-side,  or  the  valley,  wet 

With  mornings  earliest  dews  it  may  be  found. 
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Rich  bud,  nor  fra^ant  .blossom,  shrub,  nor  tree 
Sweet«briAr  that  woos  me  from  my  evening  path. 

Nor  aught  that  blooms  and  breathes,  doth  bear  for  me 
The  silent  charm  this  little  floweret  hatli. 

My  flower  of  flowers  !    How  oH  in  early  spring 

£*«r  jet  with  buds  the  fields  are  garlanded, 
Thou'st  given  my  youthful  spirit  joyous  wing. 

And  far  away  the  wandering  fancy  led. 

At  morning,  when  I  roved  the  hill-side  o*er. 

Thy  free  breath  came  upon  the  summer  air; 
Sitting  at  eve,  beside  my  cottage  door, 

I  caught  again  the  same  sweet  fragrance  there. 

And  this  is  all  the  charm  thou  bearest  with  thee,* 
— ^Because,  in  childhood,  when  I  roved  at  will. 

My  heart  was  ever  glad  thy  form  to  see. 
Thftt  heart — still  childish—clings  about  thee  still. 

A.    M.  IT. 


MRS.  HANNAH  ADAMS.* 


The  first  number  of  the  Ladies'  Magazine,  was  embellish- 
ed with  an  engraving  of  this  learned  and  popular  lady, 
whose  works  have  won  a  degree  of  just  celebrity  in  the 
mother  country,  as  well  as  in  this  ;  and  have  distinguished 
her  with  the  notice  and  the  friendship  of  many,  whose 
commendations  are  the  more  to  be  prized,  from  the  con- 
sideration that  prjdse,  like  the  title  to  an  estate,  is  the  more 
valuable,  as  it  c%mes  from  those  who  have  themselves  a 
claim  which  cannot  be  questioned. 

*It  is  customary  in  this  country,  to  use  the  appellative  Mi««,  for  all  single  ladies. 
In  departing  from  this  custom,  we  comply  with  the  general,  and  we  believe,  the  more 
respectful,  as  well  as  more  correct  custom  of  the  English  The  celebrated  authornss 
of"  Practical  Piety,"  known  in  this  country,  as  Jlfm  Hannah  Moore,  is  in  her  own, 
•tyled  Mra. 
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It  was  intended  that  some  notice  of  Mrs.  Adams  should 
accompany  the  miniature  engraving;  and  application  was 
accordingly  made  through  a. highly  respectable  friend,  for 
permission  to  interweave  some  few  incidents  of  a  biographical 
nature,  with  anoticeof  the  writings  by  which  her  name  has 
been  so  favorably  made  known  to  the  public.  But  it  being 
understood  that  it  was  her  wish,  thai  public  curiosity 
should  be  gratified  only  through  the  medium  of  a  pos- 
thumous publication,,  we  hope  that  it  may  be  long  before 
that  curiosity  shall  thus  be  indulged.  The  few  remarks 
now  offered  upon  her  writings,  introduced  as  they  are  by 
the  mention  of  her  birth  place,  we  trust  will  not  be  mis- 
construed into  intrusion  upon  the  retirement  which  she  so 
devotedly  courts. 

Mrs  Adams  is  from  a  respectable  and  talented  family  in 
the  town  of  Medfield  in  this  state.  Her  fondness  for  lite- 
rary pursuits  was  developed  very  early  in  life;  and  although 
the  advantages  X)f  a  common  education,  particularly  for 
females  in  her  early  days,  were  slender,  her  zeal  was  not 
diminished,  nor  her  ardor  cooled,  by  the  perplexing  obsta- 
cles that  opposed  her  progress.  The  arts  in  this  region, 
were  at  that  time  comparatively  young;  and  those  facilities 
which  have  since  sprung  up,  for  the  diffusion  and  gratifica- 
tion of  literary  taste, — ^that  scientific  manna,  which  like  the 
dew  of  heaven,  is  now  scattered  abroad  upon  the  land, as  well 
as  around  the  consecrated  host,  was  unseen,  and  consequently 
ungathered.  There  was  another  and  a  still  stronger  obsta- 
cle with  which  she  had  to  contend.  Had  this  "  manna," 
then  been  copious  as  the  morning  dew,  it  was  for  ^'^  every 
man^^  only  to  ''gather  it  according  to  his  eating."  The 
temple  of  science,  unlike  those  fashionable  resorts  with 
which  the  present  time  so  abundantly  teems,  was  in- 
scribed with  no  invitation  for  the  gentler  scx,  but  was  di- 
vided into  apartments  ''/or  gentlemen^^  only.  Domestic 
usefulness,  rather  than  literary  fame,  was  considered  the 
peculiar  province  of  woman  ;  and  it  was  »ot  for  a  solitary 
individual  to  stem  the  torrent  of  popular  prejudice,  with- 
out exciting,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  apprehensions  of  friends, 
as  well  as  the  invidiousness  of  narrow  and  contracted 
minds.  With  what  success  she  has  combatted  such  impedi- 
ments, such  appalling  difficulties,  rising  in  bristling  array, 
almost  beneath  her  very  footsteps,  may  well  be  determined 
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by  the  general  approbation  with  which  the  productions  of 
her  pen  have  been  received.  Her  "  History  of  the  Jews," 
was  very  favorably  reviewed  in  the  Christian  Observer  of 
February,  1816;  and  at  the  close  of  the  review,  it  was  re- 
commended to  the  London  Society,  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews,  ''to  cultivate  a  correspondence  with  such  en- 
lightened individuals  as  the  author." 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  work  upon  which  her 
claim  to  public  approbation  is  grounded.  Her  works  are 
however,  so  well  known,  that  it  is  deemed  inexpedient  more 
particularly  to  enumerate  them.  Some  notice  of  her  style 
and  manner,  as  connected  with  the  character  of  her  mind, 
will  not  it  is  hoped,  be  unacceptable  to  those,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  her,  only  on  the  introduction  of  fame  and 
popular  estimation. 

Brilliancy  of  imagination,  and  sparkling  manner,  are 
by  no  means  the  characteristics  of  Mrs.  Adams.  Like 
those  fountains  in  which  the  whole .  system  may  be  laved, 
and  which  thus  impart  a  genial  glow  and  refreshment  to 
the  whole  corporeal  frame,  rather  than  like  those  chalybeate 
springs  which  sharpen  a  vitiated  appetite,  or  bestow  a  tem- 
porary relief  to  the  enervated  frame ;  or  like  those  solid 
viands  which  gratify,  without  palling  upon  the  appetite,  of 
the  literary  laborer,  rather  than  like  those  light  confec- 
tions which  please  the  taste  of  the  mental  dyspeptic,  the 
works  of  Mrs.  Adams  will  be  perused  for  the  valuable  in- 
formation which  they  contain  and  for  the  clearness  of 
method  by  which  that  information  is  imparted,  rather  than 
for  the  harmony,  the  graces  and  the  embellishments  of  style. 
Originality  is  not  her  aim;  and  therefore,  she  has  drawn 
her  materials  from  the  "store  house,"  of  the  understanding, 
rather  than  from  the  work  shop  of  the  imagination.  But  if 
originality  has  not  been  her  aim,  it  is  not  because  it  is  be- 
yond her  powers.  Addressing  herself  to  the  understanding, 
not  to  the  feelings,  to  the  heart,  not  to  the  passions,  she 
has  presented  ti%th  and  fact  to  her  readers,  in  their  every 
day  dress ;  without  the  f^loss  of  ornament,  and  with- 
out distorting  them  from  their  naturally  pleasing  propor- 
tions. And  yet,  we  cannot  but  be  struck,  with  the  mo- 
desty of  her  pretentions,  while  her  elaborate  researches, 
and  laborious  mvestigations,  have  enabled  us  to  follow  in 
connected  story,  the  scattered  events,  which  were  buried 
in  obscurity  among  the  forgotten  relics  of  antiquity. 
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The  object  of  Mrs.  Adams,  in  all  of  her  works,  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent.  With  every  talent  for  the  task,  she  has 
not  cnoscn  to  sport  in  the  fields  of  fancy,  to  gather  the 
flowers  of  literature,  which  bloom  so  sweetly  around  ;  nor 
to  soar  on  the  wings  of  imagination,  that  others  may  ad- 
mire and  wonder  at  the  daringness  of  her  flight.  She  has 
preferred  to  w^lk  in  the  common  path,  that  she  might 
open  the  eyes  ofxhose  around  her,  to  the  objects  which  lie 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil ; — ^that  she  might  show  them 
the  riches  of  Pomona,  rather  than  the  charms  of  Flora, — 
that  shfe  might  extract  the  nutriment,  that  would  support 
the  frame,  rather  than  distil  the  odors  that  please  the  sense. 
Accordingly,  we  find  her  works  on  the  shelves  of  the  learn- 
ed, rather  than  the  toilet  of  the  fashionable;  among  the  vol- 
umes of  the  student,  rather  than  among  the  gilded  orna- 
ments of  the  would  he  "  has  bleu-^^ 

Neatness  rather  than  elegance,  is  the  characteristic  of 
her  style,  a  neatness  bordering  on  analogy  with  the  solid 
and  just  proportions  of  the  Doric  order  of  architecture, 
without  tnat  masculine  massiveness  which  so  prominently 
distinguishes  it  from  the  Grecian.  In  short,  she  is  con- 
sidered as  a  useful,  not  a  showy  writer,  as  a  valuable, 
rather  than  a  versatile  author  ;  and  her  labors  and  her  ac- 
quisitions, place  her  by  the  side  of  a  Moore,  anEdgeworth, 
rjiid  n  Barbauld  of  her  own,  rather  than  among  those 
wriu^r&:  of  either  sex,  who  have  courted  the  heart,  by  a  sub- 
jwrvieiitry  to  the  fancy.  Mrs.  Adams  has  done  much  for  the 
Hteriiry  character  of  her  sex.  If  she  has  not  preceded  them 
in  the  mother  country,  she  has  led  the  way  in  this  ;  and 
she  will  be  long  remembered  for  the  active  benevolence, 
which  has  devoted  so  large  a  portion  of  her  zeal  and  her 
powers  to  the  general  cause  of  humanity;  as  well  as  for 
the  patient  and  elaborate  researches  which  her  writings 
evince. 

The  character  ofhermindis  in  some  respects  peculiar. 
Nature  seems  to  have  transferred  to  hef  understanding, 
that  sprightliness,  which  she  generally  bestows  upon  the 
imagination  ;  and  accordingly,  we  find  that  her  compre- 
hensive mind  embraces  as  it  were  by  instinct,  and  with  a 
masculine  grasp,  every  thing  presented  to  it,  almost  instan- 
taneously. The  works  of  those  who  have  toiled  in  the 
fields  ot  science,  who  have  traced  the  secret  windings  of 
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truth,  and  who  have  presented  depths  and  difficulties  to 
almost  every  class  of  readers,  are  matters  of  pleasure  and 
pastime  to  her.  She  bounds  with  them  over  hill  and  dale, 
m  the  paths  of  learning,  with  the  quickness  and  constancy 
of  a  shadow  ;  her  own  mind  in  the  mean  while  expanding, 
and  stretching  over  the  whole  landscape,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  the  shadow  does  before  the  rising  or  the  set- 
ting sun.  But  although  h^  mental  powers  are  strong, 
they  are  rigidly  controlcd,  by  a  severe  and  corrective 
judgment.  Her  taste,  as  her  works  abundantly  provey 
partakes  of  the  strength  and  the  vivacity  of  her  under- 
standing, proving  thereby,  that  it  has  never  been  glutted 
with  the  sweets  of  literature,  but  retains  its  relish  for  the 
solid  and  substantial  viands,  with  which  the  laborer  is  fed, 
who  toils  in  the  fields  of  science. 

Of  the  faults  discoverable  in  her  writings,  we  have  no 
desire  to  speak.  If  in  the  department  of  minor  criticism, 
she  is  amenable  for  the  violation  of  ri^id  rules,  we  leave  the 
thankless  task  of  arraigning  her  to  others,  who  are  unwill- 
insf  to  forgive  such  departures  from  the  arbitrary  laws  of 
criticism,  in  consideration  of  the  good  she  has  attempted 
for  the  cause  of  religion  and  her  sex. 

G.  p. 


« IT  nUALL  BE  WEl4l4.»» 

Say  unto  the  Rigftteout,  U  9hall  be  well  with  him, — Holt  Writ. 

**  It  shall  be  Wtell'* — the  conqueror's  word, 
When  vanquished  realms  salute  him  lord, 
Gold,  honor,  titles,  power  confers 
Upon  his  faithful  followers, 
Tet  dares  not  bid  fame's  clarion  swell, 
Beaiing  the  sound— «it  shall  be  well.'* 

«  It  shall  be  well"— the  Youth  hath  found 
Joys,  like  young  roses,  clustering  round; 
He  dreams,  might  there  no  blighting  fall, 
O,  he  could  win  and  wear  them  all ; 
What  promise  can  his  fears  dispel  ? 
That  holy  one—"  it  shall  be  well." 
VOL.    I.    NO.    VII.  40 
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He  gains  it — jtt  life's  wintry  daj 
Hath  swept  those  clustered  joys  away. 
Scattered  like  rose  leaves  on  the  wind — 
But  lives  the  promise  in  his  mind  1 
O,  ne*er  again  his  sorrows  tell. 
Cling  to  the  hope — "  it  shall  he  well.** 

'*  It  shall  be  well** — there  needs  no  more, 
The  cap  of  bliss  is  brhnming  o*er ; 
Joys — they  are  all  by  Goodness  lent. 
Griefs — they  are  all  by  Mercy  sent — 
That  promise  ours  where*ere  we  dwell. 
Prison  or  palace  *'  shall  be  well.'* 

**  It  shall  be  well** — when  spring  is  bright. 

And  well  mid  winter's  chilling  night ; 

The  mind*s  dark  storms  were  hushed  in  peace, 

As  rainbows  bid  earth*s  tempests  cease, 

When  on  the  tear-dim*d  spirit  fell 

Heaven's  beam  where  glowed—"  it  shall  be  well  •  *' 

CORNBLIA. 


SONG. 

Thx  ills  of  life  !  forget  them,  love, 

They  cannot  injure  thee; 
The  rose-tree  has  its  thorns,  love. 

Yet  grows  roost  beauteously  ! 

The  ocean  has  its  storms,  love, 
Tet  when  the  winds  do  sleep, 

Oh,  what  can  be  more  peace  ul,  love. 
Than  that  pure  breathing  deep  t 

Night  has  its  darkness,  too,  love, 
Tet  when  the  stars  on  high. 

And  the  young  moon  is  lighting,  love. 
The  bower  and  the  sky  ; — 
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When  the  bright  dew  it  twioktinf ,  love, 

Like  diamonds  in  our  sight,—* 
Oh  !  who  would  for  a  moment,  lore* 

Exchange  it  for  day-light  1 

Touth  has  its  smiles  and  tears,  love, 

And  April  has  its  showers  ; 
All  things  are  well  ordained,  lore, 

For  both  bring  forth  May  flowers. 

A  darkling  cloud  may  dim,  lore. 

At  Diorn  the  skies  of  June, 
But  then  the  sun  shines  forth,  love, 

More  gloriously  at  noon ! 

Oh  !  I  would  risk  all  i)ls,  love, — 

The  rose-tree's  thorn  and  smart, — 
That  I  mi^ht  just  transplant,  love. 

The  rose-bud  to  my  heurt. 

mOHLlND   BARD. 


REMINISCENCE. 


There  are  few  who  cannot  recal  hours  of  their  existence, 
upon  which  memory  delights  to  linger.  And  these  hours 
of  enjoyment,  whether  passed  in  the  crowded  city  or  lonely 
valley,  will  generally  be  found  to  have  been  those  which 
yielded  the  purest  and  most  simple  of  ourpleasures.  It  is 
such  pleasures  that  cling  and  cleave  to  the  heart,  even  amid 
the  toils  of  ambition,  the  love  of  gain,  and  the  perplexities 
of  care,  and  they  prove  the  impartiality  of  our  mother 
nature,  whose  delights  are  alike  accessible  to  all. 

It  is  such  simple  pleasures,  that  1  would  recal  in  a  sketch 
of  a  visit,  in  tlie  autumn  of ,  to  the  land, 

«  Where  all  are  true 
To  what  themselves  hare  voted  rieht  or  wrong. 
And  to  their  laws,  denominated  bfuef* 
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In  short,  to  Connecticut,  to  meet  again  the  friends  of  my 
infancy  and  childhood.  As  the  carriage  bore  us  rapidly 
along,  for  I  was  accompanied  by  my  brother,  Frank,  memo- 
ry was  busy  in  recalling  not  only  the  person  and  character 
of  my  grandfather,  but  many  a  scene  of  youthful  gambol  and 
merriment.  The  house  displayed  more  taste  in  architecture, 
than  was  usual  at  the  period  when  this  was  erected;  but  the 
fine  large  '*  stoup"  on  the  south  side,  covered  by  a  grape 
vine,  which  gave  forth  its  fruit  in  abundance,  and  shaded  by 
two  large  elms,  the  growth  of  a  century,  was  the  object  of 
my  youthful  attachment;  for  it  led  to  the  garden  and  a  deli- 
cious peach  orchard,  in  which  there  was  no  forbidden 
fruit.  Of  my  grandfather,  I  retained  a  most  vivid  recollec- 
tion, of  his  truly  venerable  appearance,  his  tall  athletic 
figure,  the  unquenched  fire  of  his  eye,  his  firm,  yet  elastic 
tread,  which  eighty  winters  had  not  weakened,  though 
they  had  silvered  his  h^ir  to  a  perfect  white.  The  first 
glance  at  his  face,  showed  you  a  man  of  high  resolve  and 
firm  decision — and  there  was  about  him,  a  sternness  of  de- 
meanor accompanied  by  that  rigidness  of  principle  so  pecu- 
liar to  those,  disciplined  in  the  school  of  our  puritan  fa- 
thers ;  yet  he  had  a  kindness,  nay  tenderness,  of  heart — to- 
wards the  unfortunate  and  oppressed;  to  the  afflicted,  he 
was  never  stern  ;  "  A  bruised  reed  he  would  not  break," 
and  there  never  lived  a  being  of  greater  singleness  of  heart. 
It  could  almost  truly  be  said,  that  in  him,  there  "  was  no 
guile." 

Yet  with  all  these  excellent  qualities,  he  had  occasionally 
not  a  little  of  the  sour  leaven  of  bigotry;  and  at  times,  he 
exhibited  a  stem  pride  of  character,  which,  to  a  superficial 
observer,  might  seem  incompatible  with  that  christian 
meekness  enjoined  upon  the  follower  of  Jesus.  But  you 
must  take  my  ofrandfather  as  he  tpas^  as  one  possessing  that 
peculiarity  of  New  England  character,  that 

*'  Would  shake  hands  wilh  a  kin^  upon  his  throne 
And  think  it  kindness  to  his  majesty; 
A  stubborn  race,  fearing  and  flattering  none.*' 

And  why  should  they?  Men,  whose  minds  were  so  often 
intent  upon  the  great  events  of  the  revolution,  who  were 
constant  in  their  communing  with  their  Creator — making 
his  attributes  the  subject  of  their  conversation  and  reflec- 
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tiong,  could  be  expected  to  feel  little  regard  for  the  petty- 
distinctions  of  wealth  and  rank. 

It  was  Saturday,  and  who  does  not  know  that,  in  Con- 
necticut, the  Sabbath  begins  on  Saturday  evening  ?  I  hoped 
to  arrive  in  season  to  partake  of  that  national  dish,  which 
has  from  time  immemorial  been  the  Saturday  night's  sup- 
per in  Connecticut,  and  whose  praises  have  been  so  well 
sung  by  one  of  her  own  poets — the  hasty  pudding. 

Our  reception  was  most  cordial,  although  our  arrival 
interrupted  the  devotions  of  the  evening  ;  at  the  close  I  lis- 
tened with  a  touched  heart,  to  the  strains  of  deep  and  fer- 
vent pity,  with  which  my  grandfather  addressed  the  throne 
of  ffrace,  and  invoked  blessings  on  his  orphan  grandchildren. 

Never  was  there  a  more  literal  fulfilment  of  the  fourth 
commandment,  than  in  this  abode  of  my  infancy  ;  it  was 
truly,  a  day  of  freedom  from  all  worldly  care  and  occupa- 
tion, and  that  perfect  rest  might  be  enjoyed  by  "  the  man 
servant  and  the  maid  servant,"  preparations  were  made  on 
Saturday.  This  arrangement  enabled  the  whole  family  to 
attend  the  meeting,  from  which  duty,  none  were  exempt; 
not  even  '*  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  such  as  head-aches, 
colds  or  weather,  were  allowed  to  be  offered  as  any  excuse. 
A  perfect  silence  was  enjoined  and  keptj  for  my  grandfather 
was  a  severe  disciplinarian,  and  the  rehearsal  of  the  assem- 
bly's catechism,  was  the  only  evidence  given  by  the  chil- 
dren, that  they  had  the  power  of  speech.  But  there  was  a 
gloomy  austerity  about  the  Sabbath,  as  passed  in  my  child- 
hood, in  Connecticut,  that  left  unfavorable  impressions 
upon  my  mind ;  when  the  Sabbath  ended,  which  it  did  at 
**simdown,"  then  the  happy,  joyous  faces  of  the  children 
as  they  bounded  to  the  garden  or  the  orchard,  spoke  vol- 
umes. They  told,  that  the  day  had  not  been  made  as  it 
might  have  been  to  them,  the  source  of  happiness,  of  hope, 
and  cheerfulness,  but  of  fear,  of  gloom,  and  dread. 

I  am  sensible,  that  the  tendency  of  this  age,  is  not  to  se- 
vere discipline,  nor  to  an  over  rigid  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  ;  nay,  I  am  fearful  that  endeavoring  to  avoid 
that,  which  on  some  accounts  might  be  considered  a  fault 
m  our  forefathers,  we  may  err  in  the  extreme  of  laxity, 
both  in  family  government,  and  religious  observances. 

On  Sunday  evening,  most  of  our  village  acquaintance 
came  thronging   into   welcome   us; — many  and   cordial. 
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were  the  greetings  we  received  ;  but  not  from  any  one  a 
more  joyful  welcome,  than  from  "  aunt  Grey  ;"  she  was 
caljed  ''aimt,"  by  almost  every  person  in  the  village,  and 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  her,  for  the  amiable  virtues  of 
her  heart, — for  though  talents  and  attainments  may  excite 
our  respect  and  admiration,  nothing  in  a  female,  brings 
the  possessor  into  the  circle  of  our  affections,  like  the  mild 
and  benevolent  traits  of  character.  Hers  was  a  heart,  over- 
flowing with  love  and  kindness,  not  only  to  all  her  species, 
but  to  every  thing  that  lived,  and  moved,  and  nad  a 
being;  and  this  happy  sunny  feeling,  she  cast  on  all  around 
her ;  the  very  animals  on  her  farm  seemed  to  partake 
of  it,  while  her  two  lovely  children,  John,  and  my  little 
laughing  playmate,  Lucy,  were  the  most  joyous  little  beings 
that  ever  delighted  a  human  eye.  '' 

"Can  it  be  possible  ?"  whispered  Frank.  ''Is  that  fair 
creature,  radiant  with  smiles  and  blushes,  and  beautiful  as  a 
fabled  Houri,  Lucy  Grey?" — She  spoke,  and  I  knew  her 
soft  musical  voice — that  had  not  changed. 

This  indeed  was  a  happy  evening, — and  who  that  has 
ever  felt  the  delightful  consciousness  of  being  an  object  of 
interest  and  affection  to  a  circle  of  valuable  friends,  can 
wonder  that  it  was  so  ? 

My  grandfather's  sternness  of  manner  had  vanished,  and 
he  yielded  to  his  natural  feelings  of  kindness  and  affection. 
Seated  in  his  old  fashioned,  three  cornered  arm  chair,  with 
the  cushion  wrought  by  my  grandmother,  and  prized  for 
that  reason,  beyond  any  thing  else,  he  occasionally  de- 
scribed scenes  of  hardship  and  suffering,  which  his  father, 
as  one  of  the  first  settlers,  endured,  that  drew  even  Frank's 
attention  from  Lucy. 

But  in  this  happy  group,  there  was  one  dear  familiar 
face,  which  I  have  not  mentioned.  It  was  that  of  a  cousin 
of  my  father's,  from  whom,  in  our  childhood,  we  received 
kindness  and  attention,  almost  maternal.  Cousin  Martha, 
had  masculine  powers  of  mind,  which  had  receive  a  greater 
degree  of  cultivation  from  reading  and  reflection,  than  was 
usual  at  that  period,  amon;^  the  females  of  New  England. 
Rapid  in  her  perceptions,  keen  and  sarcastic  in  her  wit, 
when  vice,  or  folly,  or  modern  innovations  were  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,— commanding  in  her  person  and  man- 
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ners,  governed  always  by  religious  principle,  she  was  every 
way  admirably  calculated  to  fill  the  station  which  she  had 
occupied  for  years,  that  of  the  village  School  Mistress. 

Time  flew  swiftly  in  the  society  of  these  friends;  the 
strong  sense  and  elevated  piety  of  my  grandfather,  the 
shrewdness,  wit,  and  originality  of  cousin  Martha,  and, 
what  was  most  delightful,  "the  charity  that  thinketh  no 
wrong,"  so  conspicuous  in  aunt  Grey,  with  the  arch  vi- 
vacity and  endearing  loveliness  of  Lucy,  were  all  appreciat- 
ed and  enjoyed,  as  was  the  pure  and  lovely  climate,  and 
the  delightful  autumn  scenery  of  this  beautiful  village.  In 
all  our  excursions,  Lucy  Grey  Avas  our  constant  companion; 
her  very  laugh  was  music — and  when  she  sung,  we  were 
never  weary  in  listening  to  her  simple  melody. 

Frank  sometimes  read  aloud  to  cousin  Martha,  and  we 
heard,  well  pleased,  her  varied  remarks  and  shrewd  obser- 
vations on  men  and  things.  A  most  attentive  listener  was 
Lucy  when  Frank  was  reading,  at  which  I  did  not  wonder, 
for  my  brother  read  finely. 

We  were  one  day  hearing  Martha's  animated  description 
o{  an  advocate^  whom  she  had  heard  in  Boston.  She  de- 
scribed his  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  his  persevering  ef- 
forts, when  a  boy,  to  excel  at  school; — his  constant  indus- 
try and  unremitting  exertions  in  obtaining  his  profession, 
and  finally,  his  success  in  that  profession,  bought  by  many 
a  sleepless  night  and  exclusive  devotion  to  his  idol — law. 
Frank  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  character  she  de- 
scribed, and  a  wish  to  resemble  him.  Martha  turned  upon 
him  her  penetrating  eyes,  "you  cannot  wish  it,  Frank," 
said  she,  "for  what  we  wish,  we  at  least  make  some  en- 
deavour to  obtain  ;  and  it  is  not  by  '  loitering  in  ease,'  that 
we  can  obtain  the  palm  of  any  excellence" — then  she  added 
with  a  smile, 

"  The  man  who  wouM  thrive  in  his  art, 
Must  keep  the  girls  away  from  bis  heart." 

Frank'  answered  gaily,  "  Then  I  never  shall  excel,  for 
you  are  too  firmly  established  in  my  heart,  cousin  Martha, 
to  be  removed." 

Martha  soon  afterwards  observed  that  proposals  of  mar- 
riage had  been  made  to  Lucy,  by  Reuben  Green,  which  she 
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hoped  would  be  accepted.  Frank  exclaimed,  with  some 
emotion,  "  what  profanity!" 

"Profanity  young  man?"  said  Martha,  "you  have  not 
well  learned  the  use  of  words  to  apply  them  thus.  Reuben 
Green  is  sensible  and  intelligent,  industrious  and  well-prin- 
cipled. His  father  has  given  him  the  homeslead  and  wishes 
him  to  marry;  he  has  known  and  loved  Lucy  from  a  child, 
and  will  make  her  a  kind  and  affectionate  husband.  Lucy 
Grey  is  a  farmer's  daughter,  a  good  and  pretty  girl.  No 
doubt  it  sounds  like  "profanity"  to  a  young  gentleman  of 
your  refinement,  to  call  one,  who  is  "  beautiful  as  a  fabled 
Houri,"  merely  a  good  and  pretty  girl.  Frank  !"  added 
she,  in  a  softened  voice,  "Lucy  is  yet  a  happy  one,  she  is  yet 
unconscious  that  she  loves  you  otnerwise  than  as  cousin, — 
but  you,  Frank,  know  that  it  is  not  merely  the  love  of  a  cousin 
that  has  caused  you  to  linger  here  week  after  week, — that 
has  made  you  break  your  resolution  of  devoting  part  of 
each  day  to  study  ; — look  at  these  letters  that  remain  un- 
answered,— ^think  how  little  of  your  attentions  have  been 
bestowed  upon  your  grandfather,  and  your  other  friends, 
and  tell  me  if  a  cousin's  love  is  not  a  very  engrossing  pas- 
sion ?  Do  not,  my  dear  pupil,  let  me  see  him,  who  was  so 
noble  and  disinterested  as  a  boy,  pursuing  the  selfish  grati- 
fication of  his  own  feelings,  at  the  expense  of  another's 
happiness." 

There  was  something  of  cool  contempt  in  the  tone  of 
Martha's  voice,  in  the  beginning,  that  roused  the  hasty 
spirit  of  my  brother,  and  from  his  flushed  brow  and  cheek, 
and  the  indignant  flash  of  his  eye,  I  feared  he  would  reply 
disrespectfully  ;  but  her  softened  voice  as  she  proceeded, 
her  appeal  to  his  regard  for  Lucy's  happiness, — ^her  allu- 
sion to  his  boyhood,  which  brought  to  his  memory  so 
many  proofs  of  her  love  and  kindness,  made  him  exclaim, 
with  a  frankness  which,  in  acknowledging,  half  attoned 
for  his  errors.  "  I  am  convinced,  cousin  Martha ;  I  have 
indeed  been  an  idle  truant,  wasting  time,  negligent  of  study 
and  friends,  but  I  will  fly  from  temptation,  to  toil  and 
duty."  He  kept  his  word — and  his  simple  and  almost  gay 
"good  by,  cousin  Lucy,"  obtained  for  him,  the  praise  of 
Martha. 

Though  generally  disposed  to  yield  my  assent  to  Mar- 
tha's better  judgment,  on  this  occasion  I  thought  her  in- 
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tcrferencc  almost  unkind,  rather  the  surveillance  of  unneces- 
sary suspicion,  than  the  timely  caution  of  friendship.  I 
could  see  no  possible  harm  in  my  brother's  prolonging  his 
visit,  for  in  his  attenttens  to  Lucy,  I  beheld  nothingr  but 
simple  admiration  for  a  lively  and  beautiful  girl.  "Why," 
said  I,  giving  utterance  to  my  thoughts,  "  deprive  my 
brother  of  so  innocent  an  enjoyment,  as  the  society  of  his 
cousin?" 

"  Yours  is  a  tell-tale  face,"  said  Martha,  in  reply;  "  do 
you  know  it  has  said,  as  plain  as  words  can  speak,  'cousin 
Martha  is  growing  cross,  and  she  is  an  old  maid^  and  old 
maids  are  always  suspicious?'  Confess,  have  not  these 
been  your  thoughts  ?  Come  let  us  walk — we  both  feel  the 
loss  of  Frank's  society — and  this  delightful  day  may  dissi- 
pate our  sadness." 

We  took  a  long  and  favorite  walk  of  hers.  On  return- 
ing, we  passed  the  villacre  church-yard.  She  oj>ened  the 
gate  and  we  entered.  She  pointed  to  a  plain  marble  slab^ 
on  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  "  Mary  Green,  M. 
19."  "This,"  said  Martha,  "  is  the  grave  of  the  dearest 
companion  of  my  childhood.  She  fell  a  victim  to  the 
sickness  of  the  heart,  'hope  deferred.'  Her  tale  is  short 
and  simple,  perhaps  trite.  She  was  the  most  beautiful 
girl  in  our  village.  There  was  a  refinement  of  loveliness 
about  her,  seldom  equalled.  She  was  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, when  one,  now  eminent  as  a  statesman,  but  who  then 
had  just  completed  his  collegiate  education,  spent  a  few 
months  in  our  village.  To  his  high  reputation  as  a  scholar 
and  a  man  of  talents,  he  added  a  tall  and  dignified  figure, 
and  a  face  whose  perfect  delicacy  and  exquisite  bloom, 
might  have  been  thought  too  feminine  a  beauty,  had  it  not 
been  counteracted  by  his  high  and  manly  forehead,  and  the 
lightning  glance  of  a  peculiarly  animated  eye.  He  also  had 
a  purity  and  softness  of  manners,  particularly  calculated  to 
win  a  female's  regard.  His  father  was  a  native  of  the 
village  ;  in  Connecticut,  you  know,  we  are  all  relations  ; 
thus  the  endearing  appellation  of  cotmn  was  soon  bestowed 
upon  Mary.  Sanctioned  by  this  relationship,  much  of  his 
time  was  spent  in  her  society.  Every  action  and  every 
look,  indicated  a  love  he  did  not  utter  ;  and  Mary,  with 
all  the  confiding  trust  of  youth  and  innocence,  gave  the 
rich  treasures  of  her  heart  to  his  keeping.     When  he  left 
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her,  it  was  no  doubt,  with  the  firm  conviction  that,  when  his 
profession  was  attained,  he  should  claim  her  as  his  bride." 

'^  It  is  a  remark  that  has  been  often  made,  but  not  the 
less  true  on  that  account,  that  love  is  not  the  engrossing 
passion  of  man.  And  my  friend  soon  found,  in  the  ^vide 
field  open  to  his  ambition,  thoughts  and  feelings  more  ab- 
sorbing, than  those  derived  from  his  partiality  to  the  vil- 
lage maiden. 

"As  no  declaration  of  his  love  had  been  made,  he  felt 
that  no  promises  were  broken;  and,  1  will  do  him  justice, 
he  was  not  aware  of  the  strength  and  depth  of  Mary's  at- 
tachment,— he  knew  not  how  his  every  look  and  'word 
was  cherished  in  her  heart,  and  connected  with  her  every 
earthly  hope  of  happiness. 

"  Mary  was  not  long  in  discovering  this  truth.  Her 
grief  was  deep,  but  hidden,  for  its  source  admitted  of  no 
complaint ;  but  it  preyed  upon  her  spirits  and  upon  her 
health, 

*  And  changed  the  bloom  of  hope 
To  ferer's  hectic  flush.' 

She  died  happy — happy  in  the  joys,  the  consolations  and 
the  promises  of  the  Gospel.  Martha  paused — and  when 
she  again  spoke,  it  was  with  an  effort — "  When  I  tell 
you,''  she  added,  "that  Frank  resembles  this  gentleman  in 
beauty  of  person,  and  in  winning  delicacy  of  manners,  can 
you  wonder  why  I  feared  for  Lucy?" 

I  remained  in  Connecticut  a  year  ;  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  Lucy  Grey  was  the  happy  bride  of  Reuben  Green, 
and  a  most  excellent  wife  she  makes.  It  would  do  you 
good  to  see  the  perfect  neatness  of  her  house,  her  dairy,  and 
all  appurtenances  to  boot, — to  taste  her  yellow  butter,  and 
her  excellent  cakes.  Frank  and  I,  have  both  partaken 
thereof,  and  in  our  last  visit  to  Connecticut,  Lucy's  brown 
locks,  were  hidden  by  a  mob  cap,  and  a  lovely  boy  and 
girl,  divided  her  affections  with  her  happy  husband. 

Prank  is  now  eminent  in  his  profession,  although  he 
never  entirely  "kept  the  girls  away  from  his  heart."  He 
is  a  husband,  and  the  father  of  a  family,  and  has  been 
called  to  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  State  ; 
and  I  fancy  he  never  regretted  listening  to  the  suggestions 
of  prudence  and  duty. 
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ZAMA.      , 

I  looked, — and  on  old  Zam&'s  arid  plain 
Two  Ghieilains  stood. — At  distance  ranged  their  hosts. 
While  tbey  with  manly  tones,  and  gestures  strong 
Held  their  high  parley. — One  was  sternly  marked 
With  care  and  hardship. — Yet  his  warrior  soul 
Framed  in  unbroken  might,  as  when  he  breathed. 
In  his  glad  boyhood,  the  eternal  vow 
Of  enmity  to  Rome.     The  other  seemed 
Of  younger  years,  and  on  his  noble  brow. 
Beauty  with  magnanimity  sat  throned, — 
Tet  in  the  darkness  of  his  eye  I  read, 
**  Delendo  est  Carthago." — 

Brief  they  spake, — 
And  parted  as  high  souls  in  anger  part, — 
While  the  wild  shriek  of  trumpets,  and  the  rush 
Of  cohorts  rent  the  air. — 

'I  turned  away, —  • 

The  pomp  of  battle,  and  the  dm  of  arms 
May  round  a  period  well, — but  to  behold 
The  mortal  struggle,  and  the  riven  shield. 
To  see  how  Nature's  holiest,  tenderest  ties 
Are  sundered — and  to  count  the  childless  homes 
And  sireless  babes, — and  widow's  early  graves 
Made  by  one  victor-shout — bids  the  blo<>d  creep 
Cold  through  its  channels. 

Yet  again  I  looked. 
When  the  cold  moon  revealed  a  silent  scene, — 
Silent, — save  when  from  'neath  some  weltering  pile 
A  dying  war-horse  neighed, — in  whose  gored  breast 
Life  lingered  stubbornly, — or  some  pale  knight 
Half- stretched  his  arm, — awakened.by  the  call 
Of  his  loved  steed,  even  from  the  trance  of  death. 
— With  stealthy  step  the  prowling  plunderer  stalked,^ — 
The  dark- winged  raven  wooed  her  famished  brood 
To  their  wide  feast,  and  on  the  shadowy  skirts 
Of  that  dire  field,  the  fierce  hyena  rolled 
His  keen,  malevolent  eye. 

— Time  sped  his  course. 
Fresh  verdure  mantled  Zama's  fatal  plain. 
And  Carthage  with  her  subjugated  knee 
And  crownless  head,  toiled  'mid  the  slaves  of  Rome. 

Again  I  sought  Hamilcar's  awful  son. 

And  lo  — an  exiled,  and  despised  old  man. 
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Guest  ofBithynian  perfidy,  did  grasp 
A  drauglit  ot  poison  in  his  withered  hand 
And  drink,  and  diet 

Can  this  be  he  who  tore 

The  bloody  laurel  from  Saguntum^s  walls  ? 
That  eagle  of  the  alps, — who  through  the  clouds 
Which  wrapt  in  murky  folds  their  fearful  hcighla 
Forced  his  unwieldy  elephants  1 — who  rolled 
Victory's  deep  thunder  o*er  Ticinus*  tide, 
And  on  the  field  ofCanne  waved  his  aword 
JLike  a  destroy  ing  Aogel  1 — 

This  is  he  ? 

And  this  is  human  glory  ! — 

God  of  Might  ! 
Throw  thou  tliy  shield  around  our  erring  brcatils. 
That  'mid  the  tangled  and  illusive  paths 
Of  this  brief  pilgrimage,  we  may  not  lose 
All  this  world's  peace, — and  all  the  rest  of  that 
Which  hath  no  shadow. — 

'From  this  double  loss 

Pefend  us.  Oh  our  God  ! 

L.  U.  S. 


LETTERS  FROM  A  MOTHER. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  B. — That  steadiness  of  purpose  is  neces- 
«ary  to  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  whatever  we  pur- 
sue, is  never  denied,  not  even  by  those  who,  judging  from 
their  actions,  depend  wholly  on  casualties  for  success. 
But  still,  this  steadiness  is  mostly  urcred  on  men,  as  being 
necessary  for  them  in  their  pursuit  of  fortune,  and  struff^lo 
to  gain  distinction.  Most  people  seem  to  think  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  life,  especially  the  domestic  duties,  com- 
mitted to  the  woman,  can  be  performed  without  much 
mind^  plan  or  perseverance.  But  perhaps  there  is  no  em- 
ployment pursued  by  reasoning  beings  with  so  little  system 
or  consistency,  as  the  management  of  infants/  Not  only 
do  diflTerent  mothers  have  entirely  different  methods  of 
training  their  children,  but  the  same  mother  rarely  pur- 
sues, for  a  whole  week,  the  same  method.     One  day  she 
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has  leisure  to  pay  constant  attention  to  her  child;  the  next, 
perhaps,  'she  turns  it  off',  as  the  term  is,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble ;  this  hour  its  least  murmur  is  hushed  by  kisses,  and 
the  next,  it  is  suffered  to  cry  unheeded. 

It  is  mainly  to  this  capriciousness  of  the  mother  or 
nurse,  that  the  crossness  of  healthy  children  is  to  be  attri- 
buted. The  infant  is  first  enervated  by  too  much  nursing, 
and  then  wearied  by  being  too  long  neglected,  and  his  un- 
easiness is  made  known,  by  the  only  means  in  his  power, 
which  is  to  cry.  And  when  he  learns,  and  he  soon  learns, 
that  tears  and  clamor  draw  the  attention  of  his  mother,  he 
will  cry  till  gratified  by  her  presence  ;  and  every  indul- 
gence of  passion,  makes  him  more  irritable  ;  till  finally,  a 
habit  of  crj-ing,  or  those  periodical  fits  of  crossness^  which 
are  usually  attributed  to  every  cause  save  the  right  one, 
namely,  bad  management,  are  engendered.  Then  tlie  high 
temper  of  the  little  creature  is  to  be  subdued,  often  by  harsh- 
ness, when,  had  he  been  judiciously  treated,  that  temper 
would  neither  have  been  kindled  or  displayed. 

But  with  infant  education,  as  with  every  other  human 
duty,  it  is  much  easier  to  point  out  what  is  faulty,  than 
propose  what  will  ensure  perfection.  However,  it  is  not 
among  the  least  of  our  earthly  blessings,  that  those  rules  of 
conduct  which  most  effectually  secure  our  own  happiness, 
and  that  of  those  committed  to  our  care,  are  usually  simple 
and  easy  to  be  understood.  Divine  Goodness  has  thus  pro- 
vided the  means  for  the  greatest  felicity  of  the  greatest 
number ;  and  in  studying  what  method  we  must  pursue, 
rightly  to  manage  our  little  ones,  no  very  elaborate  system 
need  be  considered  necessary.  But  one  thing  is  necessary, 
it  is  that  mothers  be  steady  in  their  kindness,  and  uniform 
in  their  care,  because  sallies  of  passion,  either  of  fondness 
or  petulance,  often  indulged,  are  very  injurious  to  the  tem- 

Cer  of  their  children.  The  mother  who  does  not  govern 
er  own  spirit,  does  not,  she  cannot,  manage  well  her  child. 
For  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  an  infant's  life,  the 
feeble  mind  takes  but  little  cognizance  of  the  objects  that 
surround  it.  Quietness,  and  rest  on  the  bosom  oi  the  mo- 
ther, is  all  then  required  to  make  the  babe  happy.  Af- 
ter that  period,  a  healthy  child  cannot  be  easily  managed 
without  amusements,  or  employments  rather — idleness  is 
rarely  the  fault  of  children.     Care  should  then  be  taken  to 
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furnish  proper  playthings  ;   expensive  toys  are  not  neces- 
sary,— a  rattle,  and   blocks,  balls,    and  little  hammers  of 
wood,  are  the  best  toys.    But  they  should  never  be  painted, 
as  a  child  always  conveys  whatever  he  has,  to  his  mouth. 
It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  great  variety  in  the 
size  and  form  of  the  playthings,  and  they  should  be  often 
changed,  and  the  infant  early  accustomed  to  have  one  thing 
taken  from  his  hand,  and  another  substituted.     More   de- 
pends on  this  seemingly  trifling  circumstance,  than  those 
who  never  watched  its  operation  are  aware.     A  child  thus 
habituated  to  the  frequent  change  of  his  playthings,   will 
easily  relinquish,  and  generally  without  noise  or  trouble, 
any  forbidden  thing  which  he  may  chance  to  have  seized. 
An  affair  of  no  small  moment  to  his  own  happiness,  and  the 
comfort  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  him.     The  tenacity 
with  which  many  children  retain  their  grasp  of  an  object 
which  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  have,  and  the  grief 
they  feel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  anger  they  frequently  ex- 
hibit, when  it  is  taken  from  them,  is  extremely  painful  to 
witness.     But  the  infant  who  has  always  been  accustomed 
to  frequent  changes  of  his  toys,  will  seldom  be  thus  troubl€> 
some.     And  a  habit  of  yielding  is  also  imperceptibly  form- 
ed, and  habits  are  so  much  more  willingly  obeyed  than 
commands,  that  it  is  strange  parents  do  not  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  fix  those  of  their  children,  in  accordance  with  that 
obedience  which  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  exact  from 
them. 

All  causes  of  exciting  restlessness  by  bodily  irritation, 
such  as  tight,  or  otherwise  uncomfortable  clothing,  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  Ease,  neatness  and  economy,  is  all 
the  fashions  that  need  be  consulted  in  infant's  dresses.  No 
female  vanity  is  so  reprehensible,  as  that  displayed  by  the 
woman  who  decks  her  little  children  in  costly  array.  The 
teasing  carefulness  requisite  to  keep  them  from  injuring 
their  finery,  constantly  interrupts  their  sports,  disturbs 
their  enjoyments,  and  not  unfrequently  makes  them  fretful, 
peevish  and  wretched.  And  all  this  is  done  and  suffered, 
to  gratify  the  mother's  foolish  vanity.  Who  can  wonder  at 
the  vanity  of  her  child's  mind,  thus  early  taught  to  prize 
show,  or  the  perversity  of  its  temper,  made  to  sacrifice  its 
innocent  pleasures  on  the  shrine  of  pride  and  caprice.^ 

Ever  Yours, 
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DIRGE. 

Grikf — it  is  unavailing — 
Yet  twine  the  cypreis- wreath. 
And  strike  in  your  loud  bewailing. 
The  deep-toned  bell  of  death. 

Shroud  ye  your  featal  hall, 
Its  gilded  hangings  of  crimson  dye. 
With  a  pall  of  mournful  drapery 
Cover  its  pictured  waII — 

And  sound  ye  your  funeral  dirge 

Where  the  moan  of  the  ocean  surge. 

Shall  mingle  its  chorus  wild  and  deep. 

With  the  wailings  of  those  who  their  lost  one's  weep. 

To  the  depth  of  the  ocean  lone 

The  gallant  ship  has  gone  down. 

And  waters  sweep  over  the  coral  grave 

Of  the  hardy  mariner  free  and  brave. 

The  pride  of  your  turretted  dome  is  o'er — 

Rejoicing  will  peal  through  your  halls  no  more — 

O  wail  for  the  flower  of  your  noble  race. 

The  princely  father's  hope  and  joy. 
His  only,  generous,  daring  boy. 
He  with  the  brow  so  fair. 
He  with  the  glossy  hair. 
With  the  voice  of  tuneful  glee. 
And  the  eye  of  witchery. 
Has  found  his  lonely  resting  place, 
Low  'neath  the  fearful  sea. 

EVERALLIN. 


JOURI^AL  OF  A  DAY. 

Mrs.  Hale. — I  have  been  anxiously  wishing  to  write 
something  for  your  Magazine,  yet  dared  not  attempt  it. 
Some  pretty  blooming  girls  of  my  acquaintance  wrote,  but 
as  their  articles  never  appeared,  I  drew  the  inference,  that 
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you  were  not  to  be  bribed  by  compliments  on  your  "  valu- 
able work,"  nor  indeed  by  the  interested  motive  of  oblig- 
ing a  "subscriber,"  to  admit  what  you  did  not  consider  as 
meriting  public  notice.  But  still  I  like  to  scribble,  and 
though  I  am  a  giddy  girl,  I  should  like  to  improve.  I  had 
heard  some  one  observe,  that  an  excellent  way  to  ascertain 
our  own  character,  was  to  write  the  history  of  our  own 
thoughts,  feelings  and  actions,  for  at  least  one  day,  in  each 
week,  and  compare  the  result,  with  that  standard  of  excel- 
lence, which  our  hearts  admire.  I  thought  I  would  adopt 
the  plan,  and  began  last  Sabbath  evening,  for  I  had  some 
lurking  fears  that  I  did  not  improve  the  holy  day  exactly 
as  I  ought.  But  never,  till  I  came  to  read  over  on  Monday 
what  I  had  written,  did  I  imagine  myself  capable  of  such 
levity.  ''Does  the  world  think  me  such  a  trifler?"  said 
I — "  Does  Edward?"  I  felt  the  blood  rush  to  my  cheek — 
I  looked  in  the  glass,  and  my  face  was  as  red  as  our  cook's 
when  she  fries  fish  for  the  family  dinner.  But  how  differ- 
ent the  cause  of  bloom.  Hers  is  the  glow  of  useful  indus- 
try— mine  was  the  flush  of  shame,  for  indolence,  vanity, 
and  neglect  of  the  most  precious  privileges. 

"  I  deserve  to  undergo  some  penance,"  thought  I,  "  and 
it  shall  be  to  copy  out  my  history  in  a  fair  hand,  and  without 
any  omissions,  and  send  it  to  the  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Mag- 
azine. Should  she  think  my  faults  deserve  any  further 
punishment,  let  her  publish  the  history.  I  shall  then  hear 
the  opinion  of  the  young  gentlemen  on  the  subject,  and 
hear  too,  Edward's  remarks,  and  probably  learn,  whether 
he  has  any  suspicion  I  am  such  a  volatile  character.  Oh  ! 
I  do  hope  he  will  not  discover  me.  (You  must  know, 
that  Edward  is  not  his  real  name.)  Then  I  shall  hear  the 
censures  of  the  young  ladies,  for  there  is  not  one  but  will 
condemn  my  frivolity,  though  she  exactly  imitate  it.  1 
cannot  but  ihink  the  effect  of  this  exposure,  thus  incognito, 
will  be  salutary,  and  that  while  I  tremble  for  fear  of  being 
detected  as  the  guilty  one,  and  blush  while  the  article  is 
named,  I  shall  be  careful  for  the  future,  not  to  furnish 
materials  for  a  continuation  df  the 

JOURNAL  OF  A  DAY. 

Sunday,  June  — ,  1828. — Awoke  early,  but  thought  as 
it  was  a  day  of  rest^  I  might  indulge  myself  in  a  little  more 
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sleep — ^slumbered   till   called  to  breakfast — ^no  appetite — 
found  fault  with  the  coffee — mother  told  me,  I  must  rise 
earlier  if  I  wished  to  relish  my  breakfast  ; — knew  that — ^but 
thought  how  much  easier  to  teach  what  is  good,  than  to 
follow  good  teaching.     Sauntered  to  my  chamber — took 
up  Milton — hate  blank  verse,  requires  such  an  effort  to  read 
and  understand — admire  Miss  Landon's  poetry — thought  of 
her  beautiful  ^' Eve  of  St.  John,"  and  determined  to  "ga- 
ther a  white   rose,"   and  try  the  spell  myself — hoped  I 
should  dream  of  Edward — first  bell — time  to  dress — con- 
sidered what  to  wear — no  matter — Edward  will  not  be  at 
church  to  day,  and  the  morning  is  cloudy — ^will  wear  black 
— very  convenient  when  one  does  not  want  to  take  much 
pains — second  bell — had  not  found  one  of  my  gloves — re- 
membered laying  it  on  my  dressing  table  when  returned 
from  last   evening's  walk — maid  must   have   mislaid   it — ^ 
scolded  her  heartily  when  she   came   to  tell  my  mother 
waited — in  the  midst  of  my  fretting,  found  the  glove  where 
I  laid  it  myself — hurry  down  stairs,  and  am  chid  for  my 
delay; — felt   provoked,  as  I  walked   through   the   streets 
and  saw  the  sun  shining  so  beautifully,  that  I  had  not 
dressed  in  white,  and  in  that  temper  entered  the  temple  of 
the  living  God.     Prayer  begun — saiv  many  new  bonnets — 
hate  navarinos^  and  detest  drab — my  own  bonnet  a  beautiful 
celestial  blue,  with  two  bunches  of  flowers  and  nine  yards 
of  ribbon — ^think,  positively,  it's  the  handsomest  bonnet  in 
church.     Clara  Fisher  enters — not  the  Miss  Clara  Fisher 
of  the  Theatre,  though  she  reminded  me  of  her,  but  one  of 
my  particular  friends — she  had  on  a  new  bonnet,  and  Oh, 
I  saw  in  a  moment,  it  was  more  elegant  than  mine,  more 
bows  on  it — ^but  then,  it  did'nt  become  her — complexion 
too  dark  to  wear  blue — wonder  she  don-'t  discover  it — lis- 
tened very  devoutly  to  the  Psalm — admire  sacred  music, 
but  lost  one  stanza  entirely,  while  noticing  the  affectation 
of  some  young  ladies  in  the  next  pew — hate  affectation — 
text   in  Isaiah — forgot   chapter  and  verse — seldom  try  to 
remember  either — discourse  too  long — felt  dull,  and  wished 
the  clergyman  (shall  not  say  his  name,)  was  as  handsome 

and  animated  as  Mr.  M ;  saw  Clara  Fisher  toss  her 

head  more  than  once,  during  the  last  prayer — very  vain 
girl — ^bonnet  does  not  become  her.  and  mean  to  tell  her  so, 
on  purpose  to  mortify  her.     Mr.  B.  dined  with  father — 
VOL.    f.   NO.   vii.  42 
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don't  like  Mr.  B. — always  saying  something  about  the  fop- 
pery and  frippery  of  the  young  people,  and  praising  old. 
times — wished  he  had  lived  in  the   ciays  of   Mr.    Cottoi^ 
when  women's  veils  were  sermonized — felt   drowsy,   and 
determined  to   sleep  at   home   during  the  afternoon,  in- 
stead of  moping  to  church  ;  but  knew  it  was  wrong  to 
trifle  thus  with  the  sacred  day,  and  so  r^olved  to  read  two 
chapters  in  the  Bible  by  way  of  atoning  for  my  stupidity — 
did  read   the  chapters,  and  then  slept  till  tea-time — took 
up  the  Ladies'  Magazine,  and  read  the  article  "  Dress,"  a 
second  time — always  mean  to  dress  in  white  for  the  future, 
and  wear  a  rose  in  my  hair.     Don't  much  like  ^'  The  poor 
Scholar," — ^too  long,  and  too  much  reasoning — want  some- 
thing romantic — resolved  never  to  marry  a  man,  whose 
name  I  disliked,  as  did  the  heroine  of  the  "  Good  Match." 
Went  to  walk  with  cousin  Robert — Oh,  how  stupid  he  was 
not  to  mention  Edward  to  me ! — conversation  very  dull, 
and  glad  to  reach  home — at  nine  o'clock,  sat  down  to  my 
writing  table  and  penned  the  foregoing. 

Frivolia. 
There,  Mrs.  Hale,  is  the  true  "unvarnished"  account, 
of  the  manner  of  thought  and  action,  in  which  I  passed  a 
day — a  Sabbath  day.  •  Yet  I  know  I  am  a  rational,  and 
accountable  being — that  life  is  but  as  a  vapor.  Oh  !  why 
do  I  not  keep  this  foolish  heart  of  mine  with  more  dili* 
gence,  and  be  what  I  really  admire — a  christian  in  example, 
as  well  as  in  name. 


p» 


MEMORY  Ain>  FANCY. 

O,  lay  not  earth  is  a  place  of  rest, — 

Man's  spirit  untiring  roves 
Afkr  through  Memory's  dark  domain. 

On  Fancy's  glittering  grores. 

Amid  the  brightest  pageants'  glare 
You  may  note  the  brow  of  gloom, 

— The  soul  to  Memory's  shades  hath  gone. 
And  weeps  o'er  friendship's  tomb. 
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And  where  the  nodding  hearse  plumes  ware, 

Orer  the  deeptng  clay. 
There  mark,  amid  the  passing  throng. 

The  smile  of  the  bright  and  gay — 

Far  away,  among  Fancy's  richest  flowers. 

The  spirit  is  wandering. 
And  the  blissful  dreams  of  future  years 

The  glow  on  that  cheek  doth  fling. 

But  ever  on  Memory's  cheerless  waste 

Some  verdant  spots  appear. 
Where  the  sunshine  of  youth  yet  lingers  o*er 

Those  scenes  that  once  were  dear. 

Like  the  silvery  gleam  where  the  BK>on's  pale  beam. 

Rests  on  the  trembling  sea. 
Amid  the  darkness  of  years  gone  by 

Sparkles  our  in&ncy. 

But  there  is  a  brighter,  more  beautiful  spot 

On  Fancy's  wide  domain, 
There  those  dear  ones  death  hath  reft  away, 

Will  be  restored  again.  F. 


LETTER  FROM  A  BROTHER. 

My  DEAR  SISTER. — ^You  sajT  that,  though  you  live  in  a 
prosperous  village,  you  see  a  good  deal  of  misery  near  you, 
'which  you  are  desirous  to  relieve;  but  you  say  that  you  are 
disheartened  by  the  solemn  warnings  given  you  every  day 
against  encouraging  idleness  and  vice.  It  would  be  answer 
enough  to  your  advisers,  to  say  that  it  is  foolish  to  talk  of 
encouraging  vice  by  this  occasional  and  trifling  relief ;  so 
far  from  encouraging  vice,  it  is  hardly  enough  to  encourage 
existence.  If  they  say  that  poverty  and  suffering  are 
brought  on  by  imprudence  and  folly,  you  can  tell  them  that 
this  is  not  always  the  case;  and  if  it  wefe  so,  our  religion 
does  not  release  us  from  the  obligation  of  being  charitable 
to  the  thankless  and  guilty.     But  why  should  I  not  suggest 
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to  you  the  truth,  that  most  of  these  objections  proceed 
from  that  spirit  of  avarice  which  degrades  and  dishonors 
our  country;  those  who  have  not  the  heart  to  do  a  generous 
action  themselves,  are  not  willing  to  see  it  done  by  others; 
they  feel  as  if  it  were  a  reproach  to  themselves.  There  are 
others  I  know,  who  have  dipped  into  some  book  of  |K>liti- 
cal  economy,  and  come  away  rejoicing  in  the  discovery, 
that  this  suffering  comes  in  the  order  of  Providence,  and 
of  course  must  not  be  resisted.  I  mention  these  things,  be- 
cause you  are  often  obliged  to  hear  them  ;  but  I  can  safely 
leave  the  matter  to  your  own  heart,  never  fearing  that  you 
will  become  too  prudent  or  too  knowing  to  do  to  others  as 
you  would  have  them  do  to  you. 

The  benevolence  of  young  ladies  is  more  exposed  to  dis- 
couragement from  another  quarter — ^from  their  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling.  There  are  many  whose  hearts  melt 
at  once  when  they  hear  of  suffering,  and  who  feel  as  if  they 
were  animated  by  a  spirit  of  self-devotion  which  nothing 
can  weary  nor  withstand;  they  go  forth  to  the  work  of  be- 
nevolence with  a  high  and  graceful  confidence,  knowing 
that  they  are  performing  a  duty  of  religion  and  coming  near 
a  resemblance  of  their  Master ;  but  when  they  reach  the 
lanes  of  poverty,  they  find  nothing  of  the  neat  and  content- 
ed appearance  they  expected;  every  thing  is  comfortless  and 
neglected  ;  every  thing  is  in  a  disorder  that  disgusts  the  be- 
holder. They  are  naturally  enough  surprised  and  shocked 
at  this  ;  for  they  expected  to  find  the  faces  of  the  poor 
brightening  with  gratitude,  and  their  eyes  filled  with  elo- 
quent tears  ;  it  never  had  entered  their  minds,  that  they 
might  find  coarse  and  vulgar  ingratitude  in  a  cottage,  or 
hear  the  accents  of  profaneness  in  what  they  had  fiaiiicied 
was  the  abode  of  grateful  and  contented  peace.  Whether 
this  describes  your  own  experience  or  not,  I  do  not  know; 
if  not,  you  have  seen  but  little  of  poverty:  and  you  can  see 
plainly  enough,  that  those  who  are  affected  by  tales  of  im- 
aginary suffering,  are  never  acquainted  with  real  misery — 
they  are  always  looking  out  for  that  graceful  and  elegant 
distress  which  has  no  existence  in  the  world.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  those  who  are  most  easily  moved  by  stories  of 
suffering,  are  least  benevolent  and  useful;  they  have  tears 
always  ready  to  flow  when  there  is  only  the  show  or  pre- 
tence of  misery  to  call  for  it;  but  when  true  suffering,  in  its 
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painful  reality,  implores  their  relief,  it  finds  them  cold  as 
the  grave. 

This  will  serve  to  show  that  mere  feeling  is  but  little  to 
be  relied  on  ;  principle  is  the  source  from  which  all  kind 
and  useful  exertions  must  flow.  It  may  serve  to  explain  too 
the  seeming  mystery  of  characters  like  the  celebrated  How- 
ard, who,  though  called  the  "  benevolent"  by  way  of  emin- 
ence, is  said  to  have  been  cold  in  appearance, and  little  accessi- 
ble to  these  soft  emotions.  But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it,  be- 
cause you  have  often  complained  to  me  that  you  are  misled 
by  thinking  that  you  possess  religious  feelings,  when  you 
are  not  ready  to  make  religious  eiforts;  this  is  a  case  of  a 
similar  kind;  in  both  instances,  it  is  a  false  and  counterfeit 
feeling  which  does  not  lead  to  the  direct  discharge  of  duty. 

You  will  find  another  difficulty  something  resembling 
this.  When  you  have  considered  some  case  that  asks  your 
relief,  and  have  determined  to  give  it,  you  will  often  feel 
as  if  the  thing  was  done  when  you  have  only  resolved  to  do 
it;  you  have  thought  of  the  difficulties,  and  having  over- 
come them  in  imagination,  you  take  the  same  credit  to  your- 
self as  if  the  deed  was  done.  This  is  the  way  by  which 
many  contrive  to  be  satisfied  with  themselves,  who  from  one 
year's  end  to  another,  never  do  a  single  duty;  by  resolving, 
deferring  till  to-morrow,  and  then  resolving  again.  You  may 
think  that  you  can  never  be  guilty  of  this  weakness:  but  if 
you  will  but  glance  at  your  conduct,  you  will  find  that  you 
as  well  others,  act  thus  every  ,day . 

This  is  weak  enough  in  any  duty;  but  it  must  be  dread- 
ed more  in  charity  than  any  other;  for  relief  must  be  given 
while  it  is  needed;  if  you  defer  it  to  another  hour,  it  may 
be  too  late;  if  you  defer  till  to-morrow,  you  may  find  that 
the  sufferer  is  gone,  and  that  his  last  hours  might  have  been 
made  less  miserable,  if  you  had  acted  promptly  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  your  heart.  I  know  there  are  some  who  defer 
in  this  way,  hoping  to  escape  the  duty  altogether;  I  do  not 
dwell  upon  their  fault,  because  it  is  one  which  will  never  be 
yours.  I  am  confident  that  to  bear  relief  and  consolation 
to  those  that  suffer,  will  always  be  your  delight;  all  I  ask 
is,  that  you  may  never  be  disgusted,  by  what  must  be  grat- 
ing to  feelipgs  like  yours,  so  far  as  to  be  weary  in  well  do- 
ing; and  as  you  have  various  engagements  constantly  soli- 
citing your  attention,  that  you  may  not  fall  into  the  common 
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weakness  of  mistaking  good  feeling  for  benevolence,  or 
mere  resolutions  for  the  performance  of  duty. 

I  am  happy  to  find  you  so  desirous  to  be  useful  to  others: 
you  will  find  it  often  a  thankless  service,  but  never  without 
Its  reward.  Those  who  say  that  they  will  relieve  what  suf- 
fering comes  in  their  way,  do  not  appear  to  know  that  it 
requires  an  apprenticeship  to  learn  the  art.  Our  Saviour 
was  qualified  iTor  a  similar  duty  by  his  being  a  man  of  sor- 
rows and  acquainted  with  grief.  You  must  have  observed 
in  your  days-  of  suflFering,  which  have  not  been  few,  what  a 
difference  there  is  between  the  sympathy  of  those  who  have 
known  affliction,  and  those  who  have  not;  the  kind  words 
of  the  last,  however  sincere,  sound  hollow  and  oppressive; 
they  seem  to  cost  them  an  effort  to  speak  them:  but  one 
who  has  known  the  sorrows  of  life  gains  at  once  the  confi- 
dence of  the  afflicted,  and  a  single  word  from  his  lips  goes 
like  a  charm  to  the  wounded  heart.  In  this  service  some- 
thing more  is  required  than  good  feelings  and  good  inten- 
tions; and  for  this  reason  among  others  there  can  be  no  half- 
way performance  of  duty;  without  love  we  are  nothing;  and 
love  itself  is  powerless  without  that  experience  which  ac- 
quaintance witn  sorrow  alone  can  give. 

I  cannot  close,  without  praising  your  good  feelings,  be- 
cause I  know  that  they  are  not  mere  barren  feelings;  and  I 
place  perfect  confidence  in  your  resolutions,  because  I  know 
that  you  will,  at  least,  endeavor  to  carry  them  into  action. 
Do  not  be  discouraged,  if  in  a  thousand  instances  you  find 
your  kindness  rejected  and  wronged,  your  good  evil-spoken 
of,  and  the  hand  you  extend  for  the  relief  of  others,  cast  in- 
sultingly away ;  the  benevolence  which  cannot  outlive 
these  trials  of  its  purity  and  strength,  is  not  like  the  self-sa- 
crifice of  him,  who  went  about  doing  good. 

Your's  Affectionately, 


LITERARY  ITOTICES. 


•«The  talks  of  Pktkr  Parley  about  Europe.— S.  G.  Goodrich,  Boston." 

• ^"We  like  the  plan  of  this  little  work,  and  think  children  will  derive  more  benefit 

from  geographical  atoritt,  than  $entimental  ones.  The  style  of  the  book  is  good, 
ttAd  yet  well  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  those  for  whom  it  was  written.  The  en- 
Sravin^  are  also  pretty  fairly  executed,  but  with  some  of  the  designs  we  are  not  so 
Mwich  pleased.  Pictures  may  be  made  very  instructive  to  children,  and  in  books 
intended  for  children,  they  ought  to  be  so  made.  But  to  interest  the  child  some 
particalar  object  or  action  should  be  represented.  Views  of  cities  with  their  crowd- 
ed baildingi,  are  not  at  all  calculated  to  engage  and  consequently  inform  the  young 
mind.  In  "  Parley's  Tales"  we  have  all  the  capital  cities  of  Europe,  and  all  look- 
ing so  much  alike,  that  a  child  can  see  but  little  difierence  between  London  and 
Rome — between  the  appearance  of  the  greatest  commercial  city  in  the  world  and 
•*  the  Niobe  of  nations."  Such  pictures  then  do  not  convey  true  impressions  to  the 
mind,  and  therefore  they  are  not  useful,— that  they  are  not  very  pleasing,  any  per- 
son may  be  convinced  by  exhibiting  them  to  a  child  in  contrast  with  those  that  dis- 
play persons,  or  events.  Nothing  connected  with  early  education  should  be  deemed 
unimportant,  and  as  pictures  have  a  very  decided  in6uence  on  the  minds  of  young 
children,  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  those  admitted  into  books,  designed  for  them, 
be  significant,  and  faithful,  and  easily  understood.  « Where  are  the  children  to 
whom  Peter  Parly  is  going  to  tell  his  stories  V  asked  a  little  boy  while  looking  at 
the  picture  of  the  gentleman  in  the  frontispiece.  "  Where  are  they  ?"  We  could 
not  tell  him,  but  we  would  suggest  whether  the  good  man  would  not  appear  more 
appropriate  in  the  character  of  a  teacher,  than  he  does  as  a  traveller  especially  in 
the  frontispiece. 

««Thk  Youho  Pilgrim,or  Alfred  Campbell's  return  from  the  East — 
By  Mrs.  Hofland.*'— This  volume  is  a  continuation  of  the  travels  of  "Alfi-ed  Campbell^ 
or  the  Toung  Pilgrim."  The  plan  is  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  young,  because  one 
of  their  own  age  is  represented  as  the  hero  of  the  work.  Mrs.  Hofland  is  very  hap- 
py in  accomplishing  the  aim  of  her  writings;  she  does  not  attempt  great  things,  but 
devotes  talents  and  genius  of  no  ordinary  character  to  the  service  of  education  and 
nkorality ;  and  she  richly  merits  the  applause  of  every  parent  and  guardian,  of  all 
who  wish  the  improvement  of  the  rising  generation.  The  present  work,  though 
perhaps  hardly  equalling  in  interest  some  of  Mrs.  Hofland's  productions,  will  be 
Ibnnd  useful  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  many  of  the  antiquities  and  curiosities  of 
the  East; — thatportionof  our  globe  which  is,  on  many  accounts,  peculiarly  interest- 
ing to  every  christian.  Were  we  disposed  to  find  any  fault,  we  should  say  there 
was  rather  too  much  attempted — too  many  incidents  and  descriptions  crowded  into 
the  work.     Children  like  particularities,  and  do  not,  very  advantageously,  follow 
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the  rapid  traveller,  or  anderstand  bis  necessarily  brief  and  often  technical  deacriptions 
of  statues,  tombs  and  obelisks;  nor  does  the  hasty  mention  of  the  ruins  of  a  hundred 
cities  impress  them  with  that  certainty  of  the  decay  of  all  earthly  things,  that  feel- 
ing of  awe  at  the  progress  and  power  of  time,  as  would  the  history  of  a  solitary 
temple  delineated  from  the  period  of  its  gorgeous  magni6cence  to  the  moment  of  its 
utter  desolation.  Take  a  single  obj«>ct  for  description,  when  you  wish  to  make  a 
yivid  impression  on  a  young  mind. 

"Juvenile  Miscellany.** — There  is  perhaps,  no  kind  of  writing  more  diffi- 
cult of  execution,  than  that  required  for  such  a  publication :  To  excel  in  it,  one 
ought  to  possess  talents,  taste,  and  fancy  of  a  high  order,  combined  with  commoai 
sense,  and  that  chastened  judgment,  which  will,  in  every  effort,  still  keep  the  ob- 
ject of  the  enterprise — namely,  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  children  con- 
stantly in  view.  It  is  not  a  field  where  many  laurels  are  to  be  gathered,  but  where 
much  good  is  to  be  done;  and  consequently,  those  who  engage,  are  stimulated  rather 
by  the  wish  of  being  useful  to  others,  than  the  hope  of  shining  themselves.  They 
are  actuated  by  principle,  not  by  ambition.  It  is  these  considerations,  which  lead 
us  to  think,  that  the  department  of  Juvenile  literature,  is  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  female  writers.  Their  tenderness  of  feeling,  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  general 
correctness  of  morals,  are  pledges  to  the  public,  that  nothing  which  would  have  a 
tendency  to  foster  the  evil  propensities  of  our  nature  shall,  like  an  insidious  poison, 
be  sufferrd  to  mingle  with  the  mental  aliment  they  prepare  for  the  young.  The 
labors  of  those  European  women,  who  have  engaged  in  this  now  popular  species  of 
writing,  have  been  eminently  successful.  In  our  country,  the  Editor  of  the  Juve- 
nile Miscellany,  deservedly  holds  a  high  rank  among  the  female  authors  who  devote 
their  talents  to  the  cause  of  education. 

We  hope  the  work  will  be  universally  patronized.  It  should  be  taken  in  every 
family  where  there  are  children — indeed,  grown  people  would  not  find  their  time 
misspent  while  perusing  its  pages,  which  is  more  than  we  would  be  willing  to  say  in 
favor  of,  at  least,  one  half  of  thenew  publications  that  are  thronging  us  tinder  the 
form  of  novels,  magazines,  miscellanies,  &c. 

**Thb  World  of  Fashion, — By  J.  D.  Yates — Boston.** — This  is  a  new 
Periodical,  to  be  issued  every  three  months,  and  devoted  exclusively  to  the  ladies. 
The  first  number  contains  three  plates,  and  very  pretty  pictures  they  are,  repre- 
senting London  and  Parisian  Fashions,  and  ten  pages  of  printed  matter. 

A  proper  attention  to  dress,  and  to  the  acquiring  of  a  "  graceful  carriage  and  suit- 
able gestures,**  is  certainly  necessary,  but  we  doubt  much,  whether  the  attempt  to 
introduce  the  extravagance  and  affectation  of  European  ladies,  among  the  sensible 
and  intelligent  women  of  our  republic,  will  be  found  profitable  to  the  "several  lAt- 
erary  and  fashionable  characters,*'  belonging  to  London,  by  whom  it  seems,  the 
above  work  is  to  be  edited. 
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INTEMPERANCE. 

A  queer  subject  to  be  discussed  in  a  Lady's  Magazine. 
But  the  existence  of  "  Female  InlBuence"  has  been  so  clear- 
ly demonstrated,  its  effects  shown  to  be  so  extensive  and 
important,  that  it  now  appears  only  necessary  to  determine 
the  particular  direction  in  which  that  inlBuence  would  be 
most  beneficial^  and  then  persuade  the  women  to  exert  their 
omnipotence,  and  we  may  soon  hope  to  realise  in  our  Uni- 
ted States,  those  visions  of  perfection  that  were  to  distin- 
guish the  imaginary  Republic  of  Plato.  That  height  of 
exaltation  which  our  "  Fourth  of  July"  orators  invariably 
point  out  as  an  easy  stage  in  the  national  progress  will  nev- 
ertheless be  unattainable  without  a  mighty  effort — ^the  effort 
to  go  right.  The  political  prosperity  of  our  conhtry  has 
been  so  rapid,  that  our  citizens,  if  they  have  not  quite  for- 
gotten, have  sadly  neglected  the  moral  discipline  which 
only  can  render  secure  and  lasting  the  benefits  of  our  free 
social  system. 

The  worst  of  evils  that  could  be  inflicted  on  men,  would 
be  to  enjoy  the  right  to  govern  themselves  without  possess- 
ing a  single  acquirement  or  virtue  requisite  for  self-govern- 
ment. Perhaps  it  may  be  urged  such  a  case  could  not  pos- 
sibly occur,  as  men  never  are  divested  of  every  virtue. 

There  is — "and  pity  'tis,  'tis  true,"  one  instance  to  the 
contrary,  or  one  c^se  m  which  virtue,  talents  and  know- 
ledge, if  at  times  exhibited,  are  of  no  more  eflSciency  to  di- 
rect their  possessor  in  the  path  of  rectitude,  than  would  be 
the  lamps  in  a  sepulchral  vault  to  show  the  wanderer,  lost 
'mid  storms  and  impenetrable  darkness,  the  direction  to  his 
home.  I  allude  to  the  confirmed  drunkard.  But  drunk- 
ards do  not,  by  our  laws,  forfeit  their  right  of  suffrage. 
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They  are  a  part,  and  not  a  very  small  part  either  of  the  soy- 
ereign  people  who  claim  to  exercise  the  unalienable  privilege 
of  jurisdiction  over  this  "fertile,  broad  and  independent 
land." 

I  disdain  all  intention  of  writinjj  politically.  What  busi- 
ness has  a  lady's  paper  with  politics  ?  But  still  considera- 
tions allied  with  the  prosperity,  the  fame,  indeed  the  very 
existence  of  our  Republic  will  press  on  the  mind  of  every 
person  who  reflects  for  a  moment  on  the  degradation  of 
character,  the  prostration  of  intellect,  the  perversion  of 
privileges  that  may — that  certainly  must  follow,  if  our  citi- 
zens do  not  reform.  If  they  do  not  resolutely  dash  from 
their  lips  the 

**  baneful  cup, 
*'  With  manj  murmurs  mix'd,  whose  pleasing  poisoil» 
**  The  visa^  quite  transforms  of  him  that  dnaia, 
"  And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 
**  Fixes  instead,  unmouldins  reason  mintage 
**  Charactered  in  the  ftce.*^ 

And  now  I  come  to  the  meaning  and  moral  of  my  essay. 
The  women  are  told,  and  afiect  to  really  believe  that  they 

J>ossess  a  great  and  important  influence  over  the  opinions, 
ashions  and  taste  of  society,  and  consequently  on  the  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  man. 

Ladies,  if  you  have  this  influence,  exert  it  and  banish  the 
demon  of  Intemperance  from  among  us.  Achieve  that  task, 
and  female  influence  will  never  more  be  denied  or  derided. 
Here  is  a  glorious  theatre  for  the  display  of  all  feminine  per- 
fections ; — patience,  prudence,  perseverance  ; — softness  and 
energy,  gentleness  and  fortitude  ;  the  firmness  that  yields 
not  to  example  or  entreaty,  and  the  meekness  that  boasts  not 
its  own  conquests  ;  the  high-souled  purity  that  disdains  alli- 
ance with  vice  however  fashionable,  and  the  tenderness  that 
weeps  the  victims  of  an  insidious  temptation;  the  hope  that 
never  despairs  while  there  is  a  duty  to  be  performed,  and 
the  faith  that  never  wavers  while  there  is  a  promise    of 
God  on  which  to  rely.     All  these  virtues  are  necessary  for 
those  who  would  be  in  earnest  to  accomplish  a  victory  over 
the  only  enemy  Americans  need  dread.     Arms  and  physical 
courage  are  here  of  no  avail,— *nor  can  reason  be  relied  upon 
as  a  defence  to  those  who  most  confidently  boast  its  posses- 
sion.    Intemperance  can  only  be  conquered  by  the  efforts  of 
public  opinion,  and  this  opinion  is  guided  materiaUy  by  the 
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feelings,  taste  and  sentiments  of  the  ladies.  There  is,  there- 
fore, resting  on  them  a  responsibility  which  I  fear  they  do 
not  sufficiently  consider.  Vet  if  they  think  they  exert  that 
influence  on  society,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  them  by 
some  writers,  and  which  I  do  not  doubt,  they  must  be  aware 
that  a  great  evil  cannot  for  a  long  time,  predominate,  with- 
out, at  least,  their  connivance.  If  they  do  not  participate, 
they  do  not  sufficiently  discountenance  the  practice.  Si- 
lence is  often  as  effectual  an  advocate  in  a  cause  as  eloquence. 
Women,  as  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  daughters,  in  each  and 
every  character,  you  have  an  important  duty  to  fulfil.  Your 
influence  is  acknowledged  when  the  laws  of  God  are  derided, 
and  your  words  are  heard  by  those  who  never  listen  to  a 
sermon.  But  still,  never  forget  that  the  sceptre  of  woman's 
power  must  be  vnelded  by  gentleness  and  in  meekness — ^that 
the  law  from  her  lips  must  be  spoken  in  the  accents  of  kind- 


When  the  chords  of  love  that  bind  the  household  band, 
are  skilfullv  and  delicately  touched  by  a  wife  and  mother, 
how  sweetly  is  poured  forth  the  rich  music  of  affection  !  It 
is  at  such  seasons  that  the  soul  of  her  husband  or  son  will 
be  plastic  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter  to  her  influence. 
And  then  is  the  moment  to  urge  her  suit,  to  plead,  advise  or 
reprove,  as  her  heart  and  duty  shall  dictate. 

But  it  must  not  be  expected  that  the  influence  of  woman, 
or  indeed  that  any  human  art,  (Chamber's  medicine  ex- 
cepted) can  reclaim  the  confirmed  sot.  I  do  not  counsel 
the  wretched  wife  to  abandon  her  drunken  husband. 
Though  she  has  probably  suffered  more  exquisite  misery  in 
consequence  of  the  intemperance  of  the  man  who  vowea  to 
protect  her,  than  those  martyrs  who  sealed,  by  a  life  of  per- 
secution and  death  of  torture,  the  fidelity  of  their  hearts  to 
the  true  faith,  yet  she  must  not  forsake  ner  husband.  No, 
let  her  watch  over  him,  weep  over  him,  pray  for  him — it  is 
her  lot.     A  bitter  and  terrible  one,  yet  she  must  endure  it. 

But  though  women  must  not  hope  to  remedy  or  restrain 
the  current  of  intemperance  when  its  channel  has  become 
fixed  and  impetuosity  attained,  yet  they  may  prevent  the 
insidious  stream  from  gathering  strength,  if  they  are  care- 
ful to  watch  and  disperse  the  drops  before  they  congregate 
and  form  "  the  spring  of  all  these  ills;" — ^habit. 

It  is  then  on  the  rising  generation  that  female  influence 
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will  be  most  beneficially  exerted.  Mothers  must  watch, 
with  Argus'  eyes,  over  their  children,  and  prevent  if  possible 
a  relish  for  ardent  spirits  from  being  acquired.  There  is 
no  middle  course  that  can  with  safety  te  pursued.  The 
motto  of  every  one  engaged  in  this  arduous  and  important 
concern  must  be,  "touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not.'* 

There  are  mothers  who  permit  their  children  to  sip  the 
pernicious  draught,  indeed  there  are  some  who  will  hold 
the  poison,  sweetened  and  rendered  as  delicious  as  possible^ 
to  the  infant  lips  of  their  own  offspring.  These  mothers 
may  be  considered  as  aiding  to  promote  drunkenness.  It  ia 
best  to  use  plain  language,  because  the  meaning  will  then  be 
understood,  and  may  be  applied,  and  induce  a  reformation. 
I  have  not  alluded  to  those  respectable  females  who  are 
themselves  habitually  guilty  of  intemperance.  I  cannot,  I 
will  not  believe  there  are  such,  notwithstanding  the  whis- 
pers of  Rumour  have  already  been  heard  suflEiciently  loud 
to  distinguish  names. 

What,  a  wife  or  mother  sunk  in  the  grossness  of  intoxica- 
tion !  If  angels  weep  it  would  be  over  such  a  scene — to 
behold  thus  fallen,  degraded,  lost,  ^'heaven's  last  best  gift.'* 

Censor. 


THE  WHITE  MOUIfTAINS. 

After  the  detcent  of  the  Avalanche  in  1826. 
Spirit  of  Desolation! — thou  whose  throne 
If  on  jon  nigged  mountain-heights,  which  soom 
Communion  with  the  earth, — and  yet  fall  short 
Of  dwellings  in  the  skj, — how  hast  thou  swept 
All  trace  of  beauty  from  thy  wild  domain!— 
Where  are  the  pines  whose  changeless  mantle  Teil'd 
Those  naked  clifi? — and  where  the  verdant  moss 
That  with  its  meek  and  soothing  moisture  crept 
Round  yon  dark  granite  masses'? — like  the  i 
Of  some  sweet  infant,  twining  the  rude  neck 
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Of  itf  proud  giant  sire,  to  win  hii  soul 

From  a  stem  purpose. — I  bethink  me  too. 

Of  a  pure  stream  that  from  jon  clou'i-bound  cliff 

Came  leaping  down  in  many  a  white  cascade^ 

And  tossing  far  and  wide  its  sparkling  foam 

Went  singing  on, — to  teach  the  silent  Tale 

The  happy  music  of  a  higher  c\ime. 

Say y— hast  thou  scaled  that  fountain, — and  absorbed 

Its  tunefiil  watersV- 

Ah! — and  thou  hast  made 

A  tomb  of  man's  best  treasures. — In  yon  dell 

Once  bright  with  emer&ld  verdure, — was  a  homo 

Of  runJf  peace.    There,  in  confiding  love. 

The  parents  reared  their  babes, — as  in  some  nest 

Of  the  far  wilderness,  the  brooding  birds 

Make  their  own  little  world, — nor  dream  how  deep 

The  solitude  that  wraps  them.    It  was  sweet 

To  see  the  child  its  first  weak  steps  essay, 

'Neath  the  deep  shade  of  those  eternal  hills, — 

Still  looking  up  with  wonder,  as  the  name 

Of  Him  who  made  them  all,  was  on  the  ear 

Press'd  in  a  parent's  tone; — and  sweet  to  hear 

The  matron's  lulling  melody  break  forth 

In  such  lone  spot. 

— ^-There  came  a  night  of  storms, — 
SVom  the  rent  cliff  a  second  deluge  pour'd — 
The  wooded  Avalanche  rushed  whelming  down — 
Tales  swelled  to  mountains, — and  the  mountains  bowed. 
Bed  of  their  ancient  honors.    From  their  cot 
The  wildered  tremblers  fled.    What  shelter  found 
That  firantic  mother,  with  her  clinging  babest — 
How  trod  the  little  ones  their  broken  path 
With  tender  feet,  in  midnight's  maze  involved— 
Where  was  their  Sire?— 

Man  long  hath  sought  in  vain. 

With  mournful  toil  amid  these  ruins  wild.— 
Know'st  thou  their  gravesi — 

Be  silent  if  thou  wilt. 

Fierce  wasting  Spirit! — But  the  glorious  mom 
Of  resurrection  shall  dispel  thy  gloom 
And  read  thy  secret,— calling  those  lost  forms 
From  yon  dark  gorge  where  thou  dost  proudly  turn 
The  prison-key. 

Fain  would  I  haste  away 

From  thy  drear  realm, — but  yet  a  secret  spell 
Of  strong  sublimity  doth  chain  the  soul 
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To  linger  itill't  with  terror  for  itf  gmdeg — 

— Here  might  lOefpair  her  unchecked  ecepUe  wave. 

Moving  the  mns  ing  trareller't  heart  to  hold 

This  fltet  exbten.ce  cheap,— did  not  the  thought 

Of  (airer  icenef,  aiid  hii  loved  household  grasp 

Rise  up,  to  nutralizo  the  bitterness: — 

Even  thus,  amid  Earth's  roughest  pilgrimage 

We  think  of  Heaven,— 'Ond  call  it  still  our  home,— 

And  thither  bend  a  gaxe  of  fonder  hope» 

Am  on  spent  wing  our  riflixl  joys  depart. 

!«•  H*  8» 


SKETCHES  OF  AMERICAN  CHAEACTER. 

NO.  vui. 

THE  SPRINGS. 

It  is  nine  years  last  month  since  Emily  Woodworth  made 
her  debut  at  Saratoga.  She  came  accompanied  by  her 
guardian,  Mr.  Chapman  and  his  wife.  Mrs.  Chapman  was 
a  dyspeptic,  nervous  and  very  particular  lady.  In  her  youth 
she  had  been  a  celebrated  beauty,  and  still  felt  all  that  thirst 
for  personal  admiration  which  had  once  been  so  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  her  charms.  But  alas  !  for  the  woman  who 
has  passed  her  tenth  lustre  and  yet  has  no  claim  to  the  atten- 
tions of  society,  save  what  personal  beauty  imparts.  Such 
women  have  always  a  horror  of  being  thought  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  Time — ^that  unfashionable  old  gentleman  is 
entirely  excluded  from  their  conversation,  and  any  allusion 
to  him,  they  deem,  in  their  presence,  impertinent.  It  was 
always  with  a  look  which  seemed  intended  to  petrify  the 
speaker,  that  Mrs.  Chapman  heard  her  increasing  infirmities 
attributed  to  increasing  years  ;  she  wished  to  be  thought 
young,  and  yet  she  had  neither  health  nor  inclination  for  the 
gayeties  of  youth  ;  afid  so  she  eagerly  condenmed  all  pleas- 
ures in  which  she  could  not  participate,  as  vain,  frivolous  or 
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onfiidiioBable.  In  short  she  was  always  of  the  opinion  that 
those  amnsements,  which  were  inconvenient  or  imsuitable 
for  her,  were  either  very  vulgar  or  very  sinful. 

Mr.  Chapman  was  an  industrious  mechanic,  a  carpenter 
by  trade;  but  he  had  an  inventive  genius,  and  a  persevering 
temper  ;   and  had  generally  succeeded  in  his  plans  and 

trojects,  till  finally  ne  had  become  not  only  the  architect, 
at  proprietor  of  several  mills  and  one  large  cotton  manu- 
iSfcctory  ;  and  partly  by  labor,  partly  by  lucky  speculation, 
had  accumulated  a  large  fortune.  He  was  a  thorough  Yan- 
kee, shrewd,  sensible  and  somewhat  sarcastic  ;  at  least  his 
ready  repartees,  and  the  knowledge  of  characters  and  cir- 
cumstances thev  frequently  implied,made  his  wit  often  feared 
by  those  who  jfelt  conscious  of  follies  or  faults  they  did  not 
wish  exposed.  Yet  he  was  a  ^ood  natured  man,  as  the  uni- 
form forbearance,  and  even  pity  with  which  he  listened  to 
the  peevishness  and  complaints  of  his  wife,  and  his  constant 
kindness  in  his  own  family,  and  the  cordial  civility  with 
which  he  treated  his  friencb,  except  when  an  occasion  for  a 
good  joke  occurred,  sufficiently  testified. 

Emily  Woodworth — ^but  I  will  not  introduce  her  formal- 
ly, by  telling  her  height,  or  describing  her  features,  or 
noting  the  color  of  her  complexion,  eyes,  lips  and  hair. 
Take  a  pen,  fair  reader,  look  in  the  mirror,  and  then  try . 
the  sketch  yourself.  But  be  sure  and  make  Emily  as  hand- 
some as  your  beau  ideal  of  female  loveliness,  or  I  shall  in 
future  draw  my  own  heroines.  And  yet  it  is  a  task  in  which 
few  succeed.  The  artist,  proud  of  being  complimented  with 
possessing  the  skill  of  a  Yandike  in  delineating  the  counte- 
nances of  men,  will  find  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  paint  the  likeness  of  a  beautiful  woman.  To  be 
successful  he  must  embody  sense,  spirit  and  modesty  in  that 
just  proportion  which  shall  give  the  idea  of  dignity  as  well 
as  delicacy  to  features  where  passion  has  left  no  record;  and 
he  must  impart  meaning  and  expresssion  to  the  "  smooth- 
ness and  sheen"  of  a  face  where  neither  the  ambition  of  pride 
or  energy  of  thought  have  stamped  any  predominating 
faculty  of  soul.  This  task  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
one  skilled  in  reading  the  heart  as  well  as  drawing  the  head. 
There  are  but  few  descriptions  of  women,  even  in  our 
best  poets  and  novelists,  that  do  justice  to  the  female  char- 
acter.   The  mistake  is  that  mere  physical  beauty,  harmony 
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of  features  and  a  fiur  complexion,  are  generally  represented 
as  entitling  their  possessor  to  the  appellation  of  amiable,  in- 
teresting, elegant,  &c. — it  is^  the  countenance  which  is  sup- 
posed to  give  a  tone  to  the  mind,  not  that  the  mind  inspires 
the  countenance.  Such  a  mistake  would  never  be  made  by 
an  artist  who  was  painting  men.  And  while  such  a  mistake 
is  cherished,  the  portraits  of  women  will  never  be  well  exe* 
cuted.     They  will  never  bear  the  impress  of  mind. 

Milton  was  a  little  sceptical  on  the  score  of  female  under- 
standing, and  hardly  willing  to  allow  the  sex  that  equality 
of  reason  which  is  now  pretty  generally  and  generously  too, 
acknowledged  by  all  civilized  men  ;  but  he  may  be  pardon- 
ed, considering  he  lived  in  an  age  so  ignorant  that  even  his 
own  peerless  genius,  was  neglected  or  contemned,  (might  it 
not  be  a  retribution  for  the  injustice  he  did  the  ladies.) 
But  notwithstanding  the  prejudice  which  the  bard  of  Para- 
dise sometimes  displayed,  he  has  left  us  the  most  charm- 
ing description,  of  the  eflFect  which  a  lovely,  virtuous  and 
intelligent  woman  has  over  the  minds  of  men,  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  English  language. 

"  Yet  when  I  approach 

Her  loTelinesst  so  absolute  she  seems 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say, 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best  $ 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  fkUs 
Degraded  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Iioses  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shows; 
Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait. 
As  one  intended  first,  not  afler  made 
Occasionally ;  and  to  consumate  all, 
Greatness  of  mind,  and  nobleness  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  placed.*' 

What  a  lovely  picture  !  and  true — ^but  when  was  the 
conception  of  the  poet  ever  embodied  by  the  painter  ?  And 
there  is  also  another  sweet  description,  m  Shakspeare,  of  a 
woman  that  I  have  often  wished  to  see  transferred  to  canvas — 

*<  A  maiden  never  bold, 

*'  Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 
"Blushed  at  herself." 

Who  does  not  recognize  in  that  sketch  of  Desdemona,  the 
being  of  soul — the  beautiful,  modest,  intelligent  and  heroic 
girl — who  preferred  her  lover  only  for  his  estimable  quali- 
ties of  character — 

"  I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  bis  mind." 
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Emily  Woodwarth  did  not  exactly  resemble  either  of 
these  portraits.  She  had  not  the  majestic  loveliness  of  Mil- 
ton's Eve,  nor  all  that  tender  yet  ardent  enthusiasm  which 
we'  may  imagine  characterized  the  victim  bride  of  the 
Moor.  She  had  more  vivacity  than  either.  But  there  was 
usually  a  covert  humor  in  her  glance  which  checked  the 
freedom  her  gaiety  would  otherwise  have  inspired.  A  lov- 
er would  have  been  sadly  perplexed  to  depide  whether  the 
sweet  smile  that  so  often  dimpled  her  cheek  was /or  him  or 
at  him.  In  short  I  can  think  of  no  heroine  that  Emily  so 
much  resembled  as  Ellen  Douglas  ;  especially  in  that  scene 
where  Pitz  James  so  gallantly  volunteered  to  row  her  fiedry 
bark,  when 

"  The  maid  with  smile,  suppreMed  and  sly, 
"  The  task  unwonted  saw  him  try." 

But  Emily  Woodworth  had  a  guardian — Was  she  rich  ? 
No  matter.  The  gentleman  who  is  prompted  to  make  the 
inquiry  would  never  have  deserved  her,  and  certainly  never 
have  obtained  her. 

"  We  will  take  lodgings  half  a  mile,  at  least,  from  the 
Springs,"  said  Mrs.  Chapman  to  her  husband,  as  their  car- 
riage passed  in  sight  of  the  crowd  assembled  around  the  Con- 
gress fountain.  "I  am  sure,"  she  continued  as  her  eye  rest- 
ed on  the  cattle  like  fabric  of  Congress  Hall,  at  that  time 
the  largest  and  far  the  most  splendid  building  in  the  village, 
."lam  sure,  the  noise  and  bustle  of  that  house  must  be 
quite  shocking  to  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
regular,  religious  and  literary  society  of  Connecticut." 

"I  was  intending  to  board  at  Union  Hall,"  replied  Mr. 
Chapman.  *'  We  must  not  expect  it  will  seem  exactly  as 
quiet  and  regular  as  our  own  home,  but  it  will  be  more 
convenient  for  us  than  remote  lodgings.  You,  Mrs.  Chap- 
man, intend  to  drink  the  waters;  I  came  to  see  the  folks  and 
Emily  the  fashions,  and  I  think  that  Union  house  there,  will 
be  just  the  thing  for  our  accommodation.  Congress  Hall  I 
should  like,  oiuy  it  looks  as  if  it  would  draw  a  little  too 
largely  on  my  purse." 

"  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  company  they  have  at  the 
Union  Hall  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Chapman  in  a  querulous  tone. 
"I  should  like  to  be  with  civil,  well-bred  people,  not  among 
the  thoughtless  and  fantastic,  who  have  balls  every  other 
evening.  I  wish  we  could  go  where  our  own  friends  and  ac- 
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quaintances  resort.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Briley  and  his  lady 
you  know  started  a  few  days  before  us;  and  then  Colonel 
Eastman  and  his  two  daughters  are  here,  and  Squire  Ray 
and  his  wife,  and  the  widow  Post." — 

"  Yes,  yes — ^there's  fools  enough  from  Connecticut  here 
as  well  as  we,"  interrupted  Mr.  Chapman  hastily — and  then 
after  a  short  pause,  during  which  his  good  natured  counte- 
nance exhibited  a  little  embarrassment  or  vexation,  such  aa 
we  may  suppose  would  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  a 
thorough  man  of  business  who  felt  himself  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  in  pursuit  of  that  pleasure  which  has  neither  defi- 
nite name  nor  aim,  but  must  be  found  jostling  among  a 
crowd  of  strangers  in  a  strange  place,  he  added, — "  I  thmk 
Mrs.  Chapman,  we  have  a  pretty  good  chance  of  seeing  Yan- 
kees at  home;  certainly  we  see  our  friends  often  enough 
there.  Now  I  should  like  to  be  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  Southern  people,  and  I  have  been  told  that  Union  Hall 
was  frequented  mostly  by  gentlemen  from  that  part  of  the 
country.  Perhaps  I  may  learn  something  about  the  man- 
agement of  cotton  that  will  be  of  advantage  to  me  in  the 
way  of  my  business  ;  and  so,  if  you  please,  we  will  alight 
here  and  stay  a  few  days  at  least," — and  he  stepped  fromuiis 
carriage,  while  a  waiter  instantly  attended  to  ask  his  com- 
mands. Mrs.  Chapman  was  really  fatigued,  they  had  driv- 
en a  long  stage  that  morning,  it  was  almost  twelve,  and  so 
she  tacitly  assented  to  her  husband's  proposition. 

They  were  soon  installed  in  a  ple^asant  apartment,  the 
windows  commanding  a  view  of  Congress  Hall,  with  its 
stately  pillars  and  airy  portico,  beneath  which  ladies  were 
promenading,  and  gentlemen  sauntering,  both  often  pausing 
in  their  walk,  as  if  charmed  by  the  sweet  music  that  came 
at  intervals  from  the  apartment  of  some  piano-loving  votary 
within. 

Those  who  have  visited  Saratoga,  and  who  has  not.?  know 
that  the  scenery  around  the  village  makes  no  part  of  the  at- 
tractions to  that  celebrated  place.  It  is  the  Springs,  and  the 
crowd  that  sip  the  mineral  waters  that  are  the  objects  of 
curiosity.  Mrs.  Chapman  was  not  much  mistaken  when,  a 
few  days  after  her  arrival,  she  declared  it  was  by  nature  the 
nj^st  disagreeable  spot  she  ever  saw.  The  street,  she  re- 
marked, was  always  dirt  or  dust,  (this  was  nine  years  since, 
perhaps  she  would  now  report  differently,)  and  if  one  wish- 
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ed  to  walk  out,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  in  any  direction 
but  a  low  sunken  marsh  that  appearred  as  if  it  had  never  been 
drained  since  the  deluge.  And  then  for  the  ornament  of 
the  grounds,  there  was  only'stunted  firs  and  other  evergreens 
all  looking  as  withered,  crooked  or  sickly,  as  if  they  Were 
languishing  under  the  curse  of  some  sybil. 

The  contrast  was  indeed  very  striking  between  Saratoga, 
and  the  pleasant  walks  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut. 
There  the  turf  is  so  smooth  and  green,  and  the  flowers  woo 
you  at  every  step,  and  the  broad  beautiful  trees  throw  their 
graceful  branches  abroad  as  if  rejoicing,  like  a  beauty  sur- 
veying her  image  in  a  mirror,  to  see  their  shadow  on  the 
green  sward  beneath.  And  then  there  is  the  river,  diffusing 
over  the  wide  meadows  on  its  banks,  a  fertility  unsurpassed 
in  our  land ;  and  the  fresh  invigorating  breezes  from  the 
pure  waters  and  green  hills,  which,  if  uiey  cannot  restore 
the  invalid  to  health,  prevent  the  healthy  from  becoming 
invalid.  Who  that  has  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  a  rich 
landscape,  and  a  heart  attuned  to  the  music  breathing  from 
the  lovely  things  of  nature,  but  would  prefer  a  ramble  on 
the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  to  a  promenade  beneath  the  por- 
tico of  Congress  Hall,  where  fashion  and  frivolity  gather 
their  votaries,  and  more  come  to  have  th^r  dresses  admir- 
ed than  to  have  their  diseases  healed? 

It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  much  of  Mrs. 
Chapman's  disgust  and  disappointment  arose  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  finding  herself  but  an  unit  among  the  collec- 
tion of  human  beings  assembled  around  the  Springs.  She 
would  have  indignantly  repelled  the  idea  that  selfishness  was 
always  her  predominating  feeling,  yet  she  never  witnessed 
an  exhibition  of  any  kind,  or  listened  to  a  conversation, 
without  an  immediate  reference,  in  her  own  mind,  to  the 
effect  they  had,  or  might  have  on  herself — her  conve- 
nience, happiness  or  importance. 

She  had,  at  an  expense  that  her  husband,  indulgent  as  he 
was,  called  highly  extravagant,  prepared  for  her  own  ap- 
pearance at  the  springs  in  a  manner  which  she  expected 
would  secure  her  instant  notice.  But,  alas  !  she  saw  bon- 
nets there  vastly  richer  than  hers,  and  shawls  that  made  her 
sick  with  envy,  and  gowns  with  laces,  flounces  and  trhn- 
mings,  which  she  decided  were  absolutely  wicked— only  be- 
cause they  exceeded  the  standard  of  her  own  apparel. 
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"  It  is  an  odious  place  here,"  said  Mrs.  Chapman  to  her 
husband,  as  he  entered  the  room  where  she  and  Emily  were 
sitting,  and  inquired  if  they  were  ready  to  accompany  him 
to  drink  the  waters,  *'  These  southern  ladies  are  so  stiff 
and  formal,  and  a^  silent  as  though  they  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  have  their  talking  as  well  as  work  done  by 
the  poor  slaves.  I  shall  not  join  them  in  the  drawing  room 
again,  nor  shall  I  go  to  the  Springs  this  morning.  There 
is  nothing  worth  seeing,  and  I  can  have  the  water  brought 
here  to  my  chamber." 

''  But  you  know,  wife,  that  we  came  to  see  the  ways  of 
the  world,  and  at  any  rate  I  mean  to  look  about  me  while  I 
stay.  We  might  just  as  well  keep  at  home  as  confine  our- 
selves to  our  own  apartments  while  here." 


(( 


Do  you  like  the  society  of  these  Southerners  ?"  de- 
manded Mrs.  Chapman. 

"  Why,  yes,  pretty  well,  only  I  see  the  cotton  growers 
give  themselves  some  important  airs ;  but  that  is  because 
they  do  not  yet  understand  about  cotton  manufacturing.  I 
have  endeavored  to  introduce  the  subject  as  often  as  pos- 
sible, for  I  hope  the  mutual  benefit  we  derive  from  each 
other  will  be  the  means  of  establishing  a  confidence  between 
us.     However,  I  confess  they  are  rather  reserved." 

"  Reserved,  do  you  call  it,"  returned  Mrs.  Chapman, 
her  countenance  glowing  with  indignation.  *'  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know  the  character  of  the  men,  but  the  women  are 
absolutely  scornful.  It  was  only  yesterday  I  made  some 
inquiries  of  a  lady  respecting  her  head  dress,  and  she  an- 
swered me  very  rudely.  But  I  hope  I  mortified  her,  for  I 
soon  after  remarked,  when  her  slave  came  to  wait  upon 
her,  that  I  would  not,  for  the  universe,  have  a  negro  wench 
tagging  after  me." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  your  Southern  sisters,  Emily  .?" 
inquired  Mr.  Chapman,  turning  to  his  ward. 

*'  I  think  sir,"  answered  the  smiling  girl,  *'  that  they  exhi- 
bit about  the  same  qualities  of  the  heart  and  mind  our  North- 
ern ladies  would  if  placed  in  a  similar  situation.  The  dif- 
ference of  customs,  and  customs  must  vary  with  climate,  and 
education  has  made  us  to  differ.  They  complain  of  their 
sewaniSj  and  we  of  our  help.  They  talk  of  selling  the 
blacks  because  of  bad  behaviour,  and  we  of  turning  away 
our  whites  for  similar  faults.     It  is  true  in  a  circle  of  Yankee 
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women,  there  would  be  more  attempts  at  literary  conversa- 
tion, more  books  mentioned  and  quotations — misapplied  ; 
but  then  these  ladies  here  have  a  kind  of  quietness  m  their 
manner,  a  natural  dignity  that  makes  the  knowledge  they 
do  possess,  appear  very  graceful ;  and  in  canvassing 
fashions,  they  certainly  have  the  advantage  of  us.  They 
do  not  seem  to  feel  it  necessary  to  make  the  expense  of  a 
thing  an  object  of  much  conversation.  Their  remarks 
are,  therefore,  more  general,  and  consequently  do  not  ap- 
pear so  trifling  as  when  every  yard  of  ribbon  or  lace  on  a 
dress  is  measured,  and  the  exact  cost  computed,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  among  us  in  discussions  on  the  reigning 
modes.  Do  not  think  I  advocate  thoughtless  extravagance  ; 
I  only  believe  we  may  practice  economy  at  home,  without 
continually  puffing  ourselves  for  our  management  when 
abroad." 

"  Then  you  do  not  feel  disgusted  with  the  society  here, 
nor  intend  to  keep  your  chamber,"  said  Mr.  Chapman. 

"  O,  no.  Sir,  no,"  replied  Emily,  eagerly.  "  I  have 
been  highly  amused  with  the  new  scene  ;  and  I  hope  to 
reap  some  benefit,  some  improvement  from  the  observations 
I  cannot  avoid  making.  1  certainly  feel  much  more  inter- 
ested for  these  Southern  ladies,  more  as  if  we  are  indeed  of 
one  country,  than  I  should  have  done  had  we  never  met." 
"  That,"  replied  Mr.  Chapman,  with  such  earnestness, 
such  unaffected  sincerity  of  manner,  as  almost  made  his 
plain,  practical  remarks  appear  like  eloquence  ;  "  That  will, 
I  trust,  be  usually  the  consequence  when  Americans  have  an 
opportunity  of  mingling  together.  And  if  their  mineral 
waters  are  of  little  benefit  in  the  restoration  of  health — I, 
for  one,  think  their  medicinal  virtues  are  vastly  overrated  ; 
yet  they  are  of  importance  in  promoting  an  intercourse,  and 
thus  strengthening  the  harmony  between  the  different  sec- 
tions of  our  vast  country.  People  from  every  quarter,  will 
here  meet  and  mingle,  and  become  acquainted  ;  prejudices 
will  be,  in  part,  overcome,  and  attachments  formed,  till  we 
shall  feel  we  have  friends,  and  therefore  a  personal  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  every  state  in  our  Union." 

"  You  and  Emily  may  like  the  place  and  the  people  too, 
if  you  choose,  but  I  detest  both ;"  said  Mrs.  Chapman. 

"  Why  should  you,  my  dear,  form  an  opinion  so  dif- 
ferent from  Emily  on  this  subject  ?"  asked  her  husband. 
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"  The  ladies  are  all  partial  to  Emily,"  replied  the  wife, 
peevishly.  "They  converse  with  her  fineely,  bat  they 
avoid  me." 

*'  You  probably  treat  them  coldly,  and  take  no  pains  to 
remove  the  prejudices  they  may  have  formed  agamst  the 
Yankee  wt)men." 

"  I  care  nothing  for  their  prejudices,  Mr.  Chapman.^  I 
shall  take  no  pains  to  gain  the  favor  of  those  who  are  guilty 
of  the  monstrous  wickedness  of  holding  their  fellow  crea- 
tures in  slavery.  It  is  a  sin  in  which  I  would  not  partake 
for  all  the  wesJth  of  the  Indies  !" 

"  The  slave  system  is  wrong  I  feel  as  well  as  you,  and  an 
unfortunate  thing  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  coun- 
try," said  Mr.  Chapman,  seriously.  "  Yet  we  must  not  ima- 
gine, that  becau*  in  New  England  we  have  no  slaves,  we 
are  guilty  of  no  sins.  But  where  are  those  lines  you  show- 
ed me  the  other  day,  Emily  f  in  Bums,  I  think." 

Emily  reached  the  book,  and  Mr.  Chapman  read,  in  a 
very  exalted  tone,  to  his  wife  : — 

'  O  !  wad  tome  Power  the  giflie  gie  Uf , 
To  fee  imrtth  as  other  see  ua. 
It  wad  firae  rooDie  a  blander  free  at 

An*  foolish  notion ; 
What  airs  in  gait  and  dress  coald  lea*  as. 

And  ee'n  derotion.' 

"  There,  that  verse  contains,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  excel- 
lent lesson  on  the  necessity  of  self-examination  and  humility 
than  many  a  labored  sermon.  And  now,  Mrs.  Chapman,  if 
you  are  not  intending  to  go  out  this  morning,  Emily  and  I 
will  walk  to  the  Springs." 

Any  person  of  reflection,  who  watches  the  movements  of 
an  assembly  of  Americans,  collected  even  on  their  great 
festivals  of  rejoicing,  will  be  convinced  that  the  pursuit  of 
mere  amusements  is  incompatible  with  the  feelings  and  ha- 
bits of  the  people.  They  never  appear  to  lay  aside  their 
cares,  or  give  themselves  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pre- 
sent pleasure.  They  are  not  absorbed  by  the  scene,  show 
or  pastime  ;  they  are  remarking,  reasoning,  scheming. 
There  is  a  restlessness  in  their  movements,  (a  Yankee  rarely 
sits  still  in  his  chair,)  an  eagerness  in  their  inquiries  after 
news,  a  kind  of  impatience  as  if  they  felt  in  a  hurry  even 
when  they  know  they  have  nothing  to  do.  They  are  like 
travellers  who  are  looking  forward  with  earnestness  to  the 
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next  stage  in  their  journey,  and  feel  quite  unprepared  to 
rest  or  enjoy  themselves  by  the  way. 

But  to  see  this  locomotive  trait,  in  the  American  char- 
acter, in  full  activity,  go  to  Saratoga. 

Those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  assemble  there  to  pass  a 
few  weeks  in  uivinterrupted  pleasure,  display  but  little  of 
that  contented  satisfaction  which  betoKens  happiness. 
They  manifest  more  uneasiness  than  do  the  valetudinarians, 
because  the  latter  think  there  is  a  necessity,  a  reckon  for  their 
continuance  at  the  Springs.  But  the  healthy  ones  are  in  a 
constant  state  of  excitement  to  find  pleasure,  which  prevents 
them  from  ever  enjoying  it.  They  are  therefore  restless, 
and  wbhing  for  a  change  of  weather  or  a  change  of  com- 
pany, or  to  visit  other  places  or  have  the  season  over,  that 
they  may  return  home. 

"  I  don't  think,  Emily,"  said  Mr.  Chapman,  as  they  cros^ 
aed  the  street,  and  jostled  their  way  amid  the  throng  that 
were  hastening  to  the  fountain,  ^'  though  I  will  not  find 
fault  with  every  thing  I  see  as  my  wife  does,  yet  I  don't 
think  those  gentlemen  and  ladies  there  are  so  happy  as  the 

Eersons  I  left  at  work  in  my  factory.  They  do  not  look 
alf  as  cheerful  and  gay.  Indeed,  the  observations  I  have 
made,  have  convinced  me  that  employment,  some  kind  of 
business,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  men,  or  at  least 
our  citizens,  happy  and  respectable.  This  trifling  away  of 
time  when  there  is  so  much  to  be  done,  so  many  improve- 
ments necessary  in  our  country,  is  inconsistent  with  that 
principle  of  being  useful,  which  every  republican  .ought  to 
cherish.  Now  I  never  pass  through  a  place  without  look- 
ing out  the  good  building  spots,  nor  do  I  see  a  ^ream  of 
water  without  thinking  wnetner  it  has  a  good  site  for  a  mill, 
or  factory,  or  something  of  the  sort.  But  here,  bless  me, 
'tis  all  hurry  scurry  round  to  gaze  at  the  wonders,  without, 
I  fear,  thinking  at  all.  Away  they  go  to  Lake  Gkorge,  and 
Ticonderoga,  and  perhaps  to  Niagara,  and  then  to  their  bil- 
liard tables,  balls  and  parties;  and  after  all,  they  look  fa- 
tigued and  miserably  disappointed.  I  meet  with  but  few  that 
pretend  to  take  much  satisfaction  in  this  kind  bf  life,  they 
Only  say  it  is  necessary  as  a  relaxation — but  I  guess  they 
will,  the  most  Of  them,  be  glad  when  they  are  safe  at  home 
again.  I  certainly  shall  for  one.  Have  you,  Emily,  seen 
an  object  here  that  will  make  you  regret  leaving  Saratoga  ?'' 
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The  question  was  asked  at  a  most  unlucky  moment,  for 
Emily,  on  looking  up  to  answer  her  cuardian,  beheld  stand- 
ing almost  directly  before  her,  his  dark,  penetrating  eyes 
fastened  on  her  face  with  an  expression  of  admiration  that 
seemed  to  send  his  soul  in  the  glance,  a  young  man  whom 
she  had  for  several  preceding  days  perceived  paying  her 
the  homage  of  unceasing,  yet  respectnil,  attention,  whenev- 
er she  dared  note  him  at  all. 

Emily  Woodworth  had  never  loved,  never  seen  the  man 
she  thought  she  could  love,  and  she  did  not  think  of  loving 
the  stranger; — she  only  thought  that  he  resembled  her  bro- 
ther who  had  died  at  College — that  dear  and  only  brother 
for  whom  she  had  shed  so  many  tears — and  she  wished  the 
stranger  was  her  brother.  There  was  no  harm  in  such  a 
wish,  though  it  was  a  little  romantic.  But  now  his  pres- 
ence joined  with  her  guardian's  abrupt  question  to  embarrass 
her  excessively.  She  drew  her  -fell  as  closely  over  her  face 
as  ever  did  a  Turkish  lady,  and  declining  to  taste  the  waters, 
stood  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  fountain,  and  watched,  with 
an  apparently  absorbing  interest,  the  little  boys  that  then 
officiated  to  draw  up  the  bubbling  and  airy  liquid  which  was 
eagerly  drank  by  the  fashionable — for  fashion's  sake.  She  did 
not  turn  her  head,  though  she  knew  the  young  stranger  was 
beside  her  and  expected  he  was  watching  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  gain  her  attention. 

To  a  novelist  the  introduction  of  these  young  people 
would  be  an  easy  matter.  Emily  would  only  have  to  drop 
her  handkerchief,  which  the  stranger  might  pick  up  and 
present  with  a  graceful  bow,  that  she  must  repay  with  a 
sweet  smile,  and  then  some  tender  exclamation,  or  abrupt 
compliment  from  him,  and  their  destiny  to  "  live  and  love 
forever,"  would  be  at  once  palpable  to  every  reader. 

But  in  this  uMitter  of  fact  sketch,  no  such  lucky  accident 
occurred,  and  so  I  shall  have  to  write  another  page  to  tell  the 
story.  Emily  did  not  drop  her  handkerchief,  or  meet  with 
an  incident  of  any  kind  that  required  the  interference  of  a 
stranger;  but  clasping  her  guardian's  arm  with  more  than 
her  usual  care,  she  walked  home  without  betraying  any  anx- 
iety to  know  whether  she  was  followed  or  observed, 

"You  look  pale  and  fatigued,  Emily,"  said  Mrs.  Chapman, 
as  the  former  threw  aside  her  bonnet.  "Do  my  love  sit  down 
here  by  the  window." 
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Emily  took  the  seat,  but  a  dee]^  flnsh  instantly  passed 
over  her  cheek  as  her  eye  caught  some  object  in  the  street 
before  her,  and  she  retired  to  her  own  apartment  saying  she 
vns  quite  well,  while  Mr.  Chapman  observed  he  never  saw 
her  look  better.  On  descending  to  dinner,  which  Mrs. 
Chapman  declined  joining,  Emily  again  saw  standing  in  a 
position  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  door  at  which  the 
ladies  entered,  the  same  young,  dark-eyed  stranger.  He  did 
not,  however,  oflTer  to  approach  her;  and  whether  he  dined 
there  or  not,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  say — she  never 
once  looked  towards  the  place  he  must  have  occupied. 

She  was  apparently  engrossed  in  listening  to  the  conver- 
sation of  two  gentlemen  who  sat  opposite  to  her.  Their 
whole  discourse  might  be  comprised  in  this  sentiment, — 
"that  rice  was  excellent  food — ^that  rice  was  healthy  food — 
that  rice  ought  to  be  a  constant  dish  at  every  man's  table," 
and  "  that  it  was  wonderful  the  northern  people  did  not 
make  more  account  of  rice." 

*'  I  have  made  a  very  valuable  acquaintance,  I  guess," 
said  Mr.  Chapman,  as  he  entered,  at  a  late  hour,  his  wife's 
apartment.  "Judge  Dageett,  with  whose  character  you 
know  I  am  acquainted,  asked  leave  to  introduce  a  gentle- 
man who,  he  said,  wished  to  be  acquainted  with  me.  It 
was  Mr.  Henry  Sinclair,  from  North  Carolina ;  he  is  rath- 
er young,  but  the  most  sensible  and  intelligent  man  I  have 
met  at  Saratoga.  I  have  been  conversing  with  him  all  the 
afternoon,  and  he  has  told  me  the  whole  method  of  cultiva- 
ting cotton,  and  many  other  things  that  the  planters  have^ot 
been  very  free  to  talk  about.^  I  find  too,  that  he  thinks  very 
highly  of  our  Northern  country,  and  would  like  to  see 
Connecticut.  Indeed,  he  says  he  intends  visiting  that  State 
before  returning  home  ;  ana  so  I  have  invited  him  to  come 
to  our  village  and  see  my  cotton  factory.  I  should  like, 
Mrs.  Chapman,  to  introduce  him  to  you  and  Emily  while 
we  are  here,  and  that  may  induce  him  more  willingly  to 
call  on  us  should  he  go  to  Connecticut.^ 

Mrs.  Chapman  eagerly  assented.  She  fancied  she  should 
appear  to  excellent  advantage  when  there  was  not  a  crowd 
of  ladies  around  ;  and  she  never  once  dreamed  that  the 
gay,  and,  as  she  thought  her,  the  childish  Emily,  would 
attract  the  notice  of  a  man  who  conversed  so  sensibly  and 
seriously  with  her  husband  about  plantations  and  manufac- 
tories, &c. 

VOL.  I. — ^NO.  VIII.  45 
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During  Mr.  Chapman's  absence  in  quest  of  his  new 
friend,  Emily  Woodworth  changed  her  seat  more  than 
once— even  Mrs.  Chapman,  occupied  as  she  Was  with  the 
idea  of  her  own  importance,  observed  that  something  agitat- 
ed the  girl,  and  carelessly  inquired  what  disturbed  her.  But 
Emily,  with  her  usual  arch  smile,  assured  her  she  was  not 
disturbed — and  it  is  not  known  to  this  day  whether  a  sus- 
picion, that  the  dark  eyed  cavalier  was  the  person  her  guar- 
dian would  introduce,  ever  entered  her  mind. 

Mrs.  Chapman  was  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Sinclair,  and 
remarked  several  times  after  he  had  gone,  that  he  was  the 
handsomest  and  most  accomplished  Southern  man  she  had 
seen.  *'  I  think  him,"  said  she,  "  a  perfect  gentleman,  and 
really  hope  he  will  come  to  our  village  and  visit  us." 

"  I  presume  he  will  come  to  our  village,"  said  Mr.  Chap- 
man, looking  at  Emily  with  a  most  provoking  glance  of 
intelligence;  "but  whether,  Mrs.  Chapman,  he  will  visit 
you  and  I,  is,  I  think,  very  doubtful." 

"  Pray,  who  will  he  visit  then  ?  He  said  he  had  no  ac- 
quaintances there,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chapman.  "  Perhaps 
Emily  can  guess,"  said  Mr.  Chapman.  But  Emily  left  the 
room  immediately  without  attempting  to  guess. 

Henry  Sinclair  made,  as  he  said,  the  tour  of  Connecticut. 
Certainly  he  tarried  in  that  state  several  weeks,  and  was  so 
delighted  with  the  climate,  scenery,  society,  &c.  that  he  re- 
turned the  next  year,  and  the  next — and  then  persuaded 
Emily  to  accompany  him  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  in- 
troduced her  to  his  friends  as  Mrs.  Sinclair. 

The  domestic  happiness  of  this  amiable  couple  is  often 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Chapman,  and  he  declares  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  best  method  of  promoting  harmony  between 
the  different  sections  of  our  Union  would  be  to  promote 
intermarriages  amopg  the  inhabitants.  "  Tliere  is,"  he  re- 
marks in  his  humorous  manner,  "  there  is,  I  find,  more  af- 
finity between  the  youths  and  niaidens  of  the  North  and 
South,  than  between  cotton  growers  and  cotton  manufac- 
turers." 
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BAYARD, 

'^Without  fear,  and  without  reproach,"  fell  at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  when 
defeated  near  the  Sessia.    The  traitor  Bourbon  led  the  victorioos  forces. 

In  Tain  the  rallying  trumpet  calli! 

The  warrior*M  work  is  done; 
France  with  her  gallant  chieftain  fella — 

The  braTo  and  stainless  one; 
No  more  the  warering  line  he  leads. 
But  helpless  on  the  plain  he  bleeds. 

He  lies  beneath  a  mighty  tree. 

That  shades  the  field  of  blood. 
And  now  the  hostile  chivalry 

Close  round  him  like  a  flood; 
And  one  stern  warrior  standing  by 
Regards  him  with  a  pitying  eye.  . 

As  leaning  on  his  bleeding  hilt. 

He  breathes  his  dying  prayer. 
To  wash  away  the  stftins  of  guilt. 

His  erring  heart  may  bear; 
He  makes  his  peace  with  God,  and  now 
He  liils  his  calm  and  radiant  brow. 

But  when  he  sees  the  warrior's  gaze 

Intently  bent  on  him. 
He  feels  the  fire  of  earlier  days-^ 

His  eye  no  more  is  dim; 
He  bursts  the  gathering  chains  of  death. 
And  speaks  with  hard  and  struggling  breath. 

*'Ah!  Bourbon!  let  thy  pitying  gaze. 

Be  cast  on  those  that  live. 
To  taste  the  base  and  withering  praise 

A  deed  like  thine  can  give.       * 
For  thou  art  now  a  guilty  thing. 
The  hireling  of  a  hostile  king. 

Oh!  could  those  days  be  ours  again 

When  fighting  side  by  side. 
Our  arms  in  many  a  battle  plain 

Upheld  our  country's  pride! 
But  now — a  bloody  doom  like  mine 
Is  rapture,  to  a  life  like  thine." 
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He  diet,  before  the  generous  flame 

Hath  left  hk  manly  cheek. 
And  that  stern  warrier's  giant  frame, 

U  now  like  childhood  weak; 
He  standi  with  faint  and  drooping  head. 
The  lifing  qnakea  before  the  dead. 

The  dead  hath  borne  a  noble  part. 

In  all  the  battle  fray; 
'  And  France  shall  treasure  in  her  heart. 

The  memory  of  Ahis  day. 
That  kept  her  ancient  fame  so  well. 
When  Hz,  her  best  and  bravest  fell! 


OnaBird  tingingai  my  window  during  the  thunder  Horm  ofdOth  of  June,  1 

Hark,  the  summer  bird, — 'tis  his  mellow  note, 

I  hear  it  amid  the  storm  ! 
The  lowering  clouds  in  the  firmament  float 

And  masses  of  blackness  form — 
And  fearfully  dark  they  roll  along. 
Yet  ceases  not  that  warbler's  song. 

He  sings  in  his  mirth  while  the  trembling  breast 

Of  man  with  terror  quakes— 

But  that  beautiful  bird  in  the  present  blest. 

No  dread  of  the  future  shakes ; 

« 
In  gladness  he  warbles  his  lay  divine  ; — 

I  would,  sweet  one,  that  thy  lot  were  mine ! 

And  then  would  I  fly  in  the  stormy  hour. 

To  the  Weltering  forest  shades  ; 
And  I'd  sit  iQidst  the  foliage,  while  tempests  lower. 

And  the  light  of  the  sunbeam  fades—- 
And  lightsome  and  gay,  fairy  bird,  like  thine  own. 
Would  I  carol  my  notes  till  the  tempest  had  gone  ! 

When  the  last  peal  has  roared,  and  the  waters  that  gushed 

From  the  clouds,  their  falling  shall  cease, 
When  the  voice  of  the  tempest  in  silence  is  hushed. 

And  all  shall  be  calmness  and  peace- 
Still,  still  lovely  stranger,  thy  music  prolong, 
O,  still  undisturbed  pour  thy  thrilling  song ! 

T.  C.  O. 
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NOVELS. 

The  understanding  is  affected  hyfacts^  rather  than  general 
principles.  So  testisfies  the  philosopher,  when  resting  upon 
the  stubborn  basis  of  obserrotton,  he  rejects  the  theories  and 
errors  of  ages.  So  feels  the  student  in  science,  when,  una- 
ble to  comprehend  an  abstract  result,  he  beholds  it  illustrated 
in  some  familiar  appearance  in  nature.  The  evidence  of 
his  senses  is  not  to  be  resisted.  The  scales  fall  from  his 
eyes  without  farther  pains,  and  he  can  as  soon  forget  that 
fire  will  bum  and  water  drown,  as  doubt  any  farther. 

So  it  is  with  the  heart.  The  abstract  truth,  admit  it 
though  we  may,  comes  to  us  with  no  practical  influence. 
The  rhilosopher  may  speculate  until  we  feel  glowing  with- 
in us  a  kindred  rapture  for  what  he  has  recommended  as 
^ood  and  great.  But,  in  most  cases,  it  will  end  as  it  begun, 
m  Ymgue  and  useless  emotion  only.  While  one  real  act 
of  benevolence,  one  living  instance  of  patriotic  self-devo- 
tion will  kindle  a  vital  fire,  burning  not  merely  within  the 
heart,  but  instantly  revealing  itself  in  glorious  sympathetic 
actions.  So  different  in  effect  is  a  principle,  abstractly  sta- 
ted and  its  practical  illustration.  Now  the  fable  is  a  precept 
teaching  by  examples.  It  applies  the  lesson  of  wisdom  to 
the  heart,  not  by  proclaiming  the  rule,  but  by  holding  up 
the  illustration.  tVhy  is  it,  tnat  the  heart,  callous  to  every 
other  good  influence,  bleeds  and  palpitates  at  the  eloquence  of 
the  fable  ?  Why  is  it,  that  the  wretch,  dead  to  the  remon- 
strance of  kindred  and  conscience,  and  all  the  ordinary  sym- 
pathies of  his  nature,  still  heaves  the  sigh,  and  drops  the  tear 
over  the  fanciful  delineations  of  the  fabulist  ?  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  this  moral  mtchery  consists  in  admin- 
istering merely  to  his  imagination  and*  taste.  We  must 
seek  it  in  those  deep  and  immutable  principles  of  his  nature, 
which  make  him  neglect  principles  in  their  naked  form,  and 
look  to  the  practical  results  ;  which  send  him  away  unaf- 
fected by  the  contemplation  of  misery  in  the  abstract,  and 
yet  impel  him  to  relieve  the  hunger  and  nakedness  of  the 
living  sufferer.  We  must  seek  it  in  the  original  constitution 
of  man,  which  has  made  him  susceptible  to  the  impression 
of  examples,  when  precepts  have  lost  their  power.  Thisj 
we  believe,  truly  explains  the  operation  of  the  fable  or  novel, 
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as  to  their  practical  purposes.  The  Imagination  and 
taste,  it  is  true,  must  be  taken  into  the  account  in  a  well 
Wrought  fiction,  as  distinct  sources  of  power.  But  poetry, 
with  all  her  imagery  and  whole  train  of  sublime  and  sweet 
influence,  as  «ucA,  has  as  little  perceptible  effect  upon  our 
lives,  as  the  eloquent  speculations  of  Philosophy.  No  actu- 
al movement  towards  virtuous  conduct  is  produced  by  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  although  both  excite  in  us,  for  the  time 
being,  the  enthusiasm  of  virtue.  But  we  have  hardly  put 
ourselves  in  the  posture  of  action  before  the  glow  has 
passed  away  ;  and  we  are  left  precisely  on  the  same  ground 
as  before  ;  like  the  statues  of  the  ancient  Gladiators,  with 
the  upraised  arm  and  advanced  foot,  in  the  attitude  only 
of  achieving  but  without  the  power. 

If  then  we  grant  that  it  is  a  susceptibility  of  our  nature 
to  be  moved  by  example  rather  than  precept,  and  an  advan- 
tage to  illustrate  general  truths  by  instances  copied  from 
life,  we  set  the  legitimate  uses  of  fiction  at  a  high  esti- 
mate, and  give  a  value  to  its  influence,  to  which  it  may  well 
become  the  moralist  to  have  an  eye.  We  raise  the  despised 
J^ovel  to  an  eminence  which  overlo^s  th  whole  field  of 
human  conduct,  and  we  measure  its  practical  eflects,  as  wide 
and  various  as  the  manifold  passions  of  the  human  heart. 
There  is  no  one  duty  to  be  enforced,  nor  foible  to  be  shun- 
ned ;  no  virtue  to  be  fostered,  nor  vice  to  be  repressed, 
which  may  not  come  within  its  scope.  And  when  to  this 
immense  moral  power,  derived  from  its  practical  lessons  and 
the  adaptation  of  its  instructions  to  the  human  mind,  be 
added  the  distinct  influence  of  the  imagination  and  the  un- 
counted sympathy,  which  poetry,  in  its  widest  sense,  always 
finds  in  natures  the  most  savage,  we  must  confess  that  the 
novel  is,  or  may  be,  among  the  mightiest  instruments  for 
swaying  the  heart  and  guiding  the  lives  of  men. 

That  this  its  high  use  has  in  many  instances  been  either 
feebly  asserted,  or  blindly  forgotten;  nay,  at  times  wilfully 
perverted, .  is  most  true.  But  when  we  sift  from  the  mass 
of  profligate,  or  silly,  or  useless  novels,  the/ew,  which  have 
been  of  real  benefit  to  the  world,  the  amount  of  the  benefit 
produced  becomes  the  strongest  argument  we  can  urge. 

For  our  proof,  we  need  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  ro- 
mance or  tale,  as  suited  to  the  matured  mind  ;  but  boldly 
cite  the  thousand  and  one  story-books  of  the  good  Mr.  J^tw- 
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bury^  that  friend  of  children,  to  which  we  owe  the  best  and 
most  permanent  of  our  moral  impressions.  To  the  nursery^ 
then,  and  its  artless  tales y  we  at  once  carry  our  appeal.  Let 
any  man  look  back  to  that  simple  scene,  and  there  retrace 
the  origin  of  his  moral  impressions.  ^  Let  him  tell  how 
many  of  his  desires  to  do  the  right  were  the  result  of  pre- 
cepts, formally  enjoined — and  how  many  of  his/ear*  to  pur- 
sue the  wrong,  were  the  effect  of  prohibitions  sternly  thrust 
upon  him.  Let  him  say,  when  it  was  that  he  loved  best  to 
practice  goodness.  When  he  heard  it  gravely  inculcated  in 
the  measured  accents  of  wisdom?  or  when  he  recognised  it  in 
its  pure  and  lovely  effects,  in  the  artless  tale  caught  from  the 
lips  of  maternal  affection  ?  When  was  it  that  vice  seemed 
to  him  most  to  be  abhored  ?  When  smarting  under  the 
rebuke,  with  which  his  childish  frowardness  has  been  visit- 
ed ?  or  when  with  suppressed  breathings  and  tears  indig- 
nantly bursting  forth,  he  listened  to  the  story  of  the  "Chil- 
dren in  the  woods  .^" 

When  these  questions  shall  have  been  satisfied,  we  will 
ask  him  to  do  away,  for  a  single  moment,  the  moral  im- 
pressions, deriv  l*d  from  associations  such  as  these,  which 
from  earliest  infancy  have  grown  with  him  as  he  has  grown, 
and  stren^hened  as  he  has  strengthened,  until  they  have  been 
moulded  into  the  very  elemertts  of  his  character  ;  and  trust 
alone  to  the  moral  convictions  which  unassisted  rules  af^d 
abstract  truths  may  have  produced  in  him,  through  all  his 
course,  from  the  infant  upward  to  the  man  : — From  what 
he  will  conjecture  would  be  his  own  state,  he  can  imagine 
the  moral  condition  of  the  human  race,  nurtured  under  a 
system  of  cold  and  barren  precepts,  and  shut  out  from  the 
genial  influence  of  example  upon  the  heart.  If,  then,  the  fable 
thus  early  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  character  of  the 
future  man,  by  distinctly  appealing  to  the  known  laws  of  our 
nature,  if  our  susceptibility  to  be  affected  by  examples,  even 
in  the  nursery,  contribute  so  much  to  the  strength  of  our 
moral  impressions,  we  greatly  elevate  the  standard,  by 
which  we  should  estimate  excellence  in  fiction  ;  and  it  be- 
comes us  to  pronounce,  not  lightly,  the  sentence  of  our 
praise  or  censure  upon  the  novelist. 
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TO  TRINITY  CHURCH. 

Sacred  and  Tonerable  pile!— adie«— > 

Adieu,  the  hallowed  desk  and  altar  too. 

The  sober  cl^mcel,  column,  cornicei  nare. 

And  all  the  solemn  thoughts  their  pageant  gare! 

— Time  has  restrained  his  desolating  wand. 

Nor  dared,  on  thee,  to  lay  his  mouldering  hand; 

But  man's  more  wasting  pride  has  doomed— nor  all 

Thy  ancient  grandeur  can  protect  thy  fall. 

A  gorgeous  fane,  to  please  fastidious  eyes. 

Usurper  of  thy  seat,  must  here  arise; 

And  thou,  with  all  thy  consecrated  train 

or  fond  associations,  ne*er  again 

Sliall  fill  with  holy  zeal  my  humble  heart. 

Or  to  my  mind,  thy  sanctity  impart; 

— PerchCnce  those  steps,  that  to  the  pulpit  led. 

That  desk,  from  whence  the  prayers  of  ftith  proceed. 

The  lofly  pulpit,  and  the  altar*s  pale. 

And  last  and  saddest  of  my  pensire  tale, 

The  altar  too— by  sacrilegious  hand. 

Torn  from  their  place  and  scattered  through  the  land. 

May,  fi'dm  their  blind  but  blest  devotion,  stray. 

And  learn  with  man,  his  idols  to  obey; 

Forget  their  fealty  to  the  Ood  divine. 

Bend  with  the  world,  round  Mammon's  hateful  shrine. 

And  wor^ip  willingly,  with  altered  name. 

Those  selfish  deities  that  service  claim. 

— But  still,  though  scattered  thus,  loved  house  of  God, 

Whose  sombre  aisles  my  early  feet  have  trod. 

Though  spurned,  despised  by  fashion's  idle  train. 

Ne'er  shall  ray  heart  forget  thy  ancient  fane. 

Where  calm  devotion  lent  her  holy  power 

To  bless  the  morning  or  the  evening  hour; 

And  my  young  mind  first  caught  the  glimpse  of  heaven,  * 

Shining  in  golden  light  of*  sins  forgiven." 

Farewell! — when  thou  art  scattered  and  forgot. 

And  Taste  has  reared  her  temple  on  thy  spot; 

Arrayed  in  all  the  charms  of  classic  grace. 

That  artists  teach,  or  cunning  skill  can  trace. 

Even  then  my  thought  thy  aspect  shall  recall. 

And  more  than  half  prefer  thy  dingy  wall, 

And  faded  ornaments,  so  often  eyed 

By  our  good  fathers,  in  their  sober  pride. 

To  the  rich  edifice  of  lavish  art. 

That  oh  vms  the  sense,  but  chastens  not  the  heart. 

Q.  X.  Z. 
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FLIRTATION. 

"  What  tender  things  was  Weston  whispering  in  your 
'  charmed  ear'  last  evening,  my  demure  coz  i  I  really  felt 
very  like  an  intruder  as  I  entered  the  arbour,  in  search  of 
you — any  thing,  but  being  a  third  person  in  such" —  Ma- 
^ry-Ann  Dorr  stopped  speaking  suddenly,  as  to  her  surpji^ 
she  saw  her  cousin  colored  deeply,  '  cheek,  brow,  heck  and 
bosom,'  and  fix  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  with  an  expression 
of  deep  embarrassment.  There  was  an  appearance  of  dis- 
tress, mingled  with  her  emotion,  which  at  once  stemmed  the 
tide  of  raillery,  with  which  she  had  accosted  her.  Pass- 
ing her  arm  fondly  about  her  neck,  she  continued,  half  re- 
^  proachfully,  "I  did  not  think,  Helen — that  you  would 
nave  concealed  from  me  your  feelings  on  this  subject;  me, 
who  you  know  am  interested  like  yourself  in  all  your  con- 
cerns;— but  I  see  how  it  is.  Weston  has  won  that  good 
heart  of  thine;  do  not  deny  it,  Helen — only  be  sure  it  is  an 

even  bargain." 

"  I  believe  I  have  received  an  equivalent,  cousin.  I  be- 
lieve that — Edmund  does  love  me — at  least  if  I  may  judge 
from  his  manner — it  certainly  has  long  expressed  the  truest 
affection.  Perhaps  it  is  vanity  in  me; — but  I  Usive  thought 
he  was  attached  to  me  ever  since" *  She  hesitated,  over- 
powered with  that  shame  which  every  delicate  woman  feels, 
at  owning  a  preference  for  which  she  is  not  sure  of  an  open, 
decided,  honorable  return.  With  her  burning  brow  cov- 
ered in  her  hands,  and  her  whole  attitude  expressive  of  the 
most  painful  and  humiliating  confusion,  she  awaited  her 
cousin's  calm  reply.  To  her,  it  would  be  a  sentence  ;  so 
highly  did  she  respect  her  judgment,  and  delicacy,  and  so 
fearlessly  did  she  trust  her  heart  in  her  hands. 

Helen  Clapp  was  not  a  vain  girl ;  neither  was  she  peculiar- 
ly susceptible; — ^but  her  heart  was  warm  and  affectionate, 
and  her  gratitude  for  attentions  was  so  intense,  that  she  was 
ever  in  danger  of  feeling  too  deeply,  too  devotedly.  A  pain- 
ful sense  of  her  inferior  claims^  to  personal  attractions,  con- 
tributed perhaps,  to  enhance  this  sentiment, — for  Helen  was 
never  deemed  beautiful^  even  by  her  most  partial  friends. 
To  those  who  knew  well  her  ardent  and  generous  disposi- 
tion— her  lofty  and  pure  heart,  her  cultivated  and  refined 
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intellect,  her  rich,  beautiful  imagination,  she  e^fer  appeared 
lovely:  but  to  sti^ngers,  her  countenance  was  even  uncome- 
ly. A  scar  on  her  temple,  gave  her  face  a  forbidding  ex- 
pression, and  years  of  delicate  health  had  prevented  her 
dark  complexion  from  being  enlivened  with  the  rich  glow 
that  gives  so  much  beauty  to  the  brunette.  When  animated 
by  conversation,  or  agitated  with  emotion,  you  would  for- 
get*  that  she  was  not  beautiful,  so  beaming  was  her  facfe,  ^ 
so  expressive  and  intelligent  her  large  hazel  eyes — but  as 
emotion  subsided,  her  features  rested  in  an  expression  placid, 
but  repelling. 

Mary- Ann  Dorr  knew  her  perfectly,  she  fought — but  as 
often  happens,  the  inner  feelings  of  the  heart  are  more  i^- 
parent  to  a  stranger  eye,  than  to  the  unsuspecting  one  of  in- 
timate friendship.  There  was  not  a  gossip  in  the  town,  ^ 
who  did  not  assert  the  positive  engagement  of  Miss  Helen 
Clapp  to  young  Squire  Weston — and  not  an  eye  or  a  heart, 
which  did  not  truly  interpret  the  smile  and  the  blush  that 
overspread  Helen's  face,  at  any  allusion  to  him,  save  that  of 
the  w^atchful  friend,  with  whom  %he  resided,  and  who  deem- 
ing herself  fully  a^uire  of  the  terms  on  which  they  stood, 
did  not  hesitate  to  contradict  the  assertion  of  any  undue  in- 
terest between  the  parties.  Now  that  she  did  understand 
Helen's  feeliogs,  she  was  surprised  and  distressed. 

^'  I  do  not  wonder,  dear  Helen,  that  your  good  heart  is 
affected  by  Weston's  worth  and  devoted  attention  to  you; 
you  would  not  be  woman  were  it  otherwise — but  I  will 
.not,  cannot  believe  it  is  irrevocably  given — until  it  is  open- 
ly and  honorably  claimed.  No,  my  friend — keep  your  heart. 
Why  has  not  Weston  avowed  his  preference  in  plain  manly 
terms,  and  sought  you  as  a  high-minded  man  ought  and 
would  do  ?" 

,''  Dear  Mary- Ann — what  can  I  do?  I  cannot,  would  not 
for  worlds  allow  Edmund  to  think  I  am  waiting  for  him  to 
offer  his  hand;  I  cannot  treat  him  coldly,  it  would  be  indel- 
icate, it  is  impossible."  "No;  true  you  cannot.  The 
conquest  must  be  in  your  own  soul;  let  your  manner  to  him 
continue  as  usual  :  but,  as  you  value  your  peace  of  mind, 
restrain  your  feelings;  regard  his  professions  as  idle;  do  not 
think  of  them.  It  is  more  necessary  than  you  can  imagine, 
that  your  affections  should  be  under  your  own  guidance  and 
regulation;  necessary  not  only  to  your  peace,  but  even  to 
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your  purity  rf  mind.  Perhaps  jny  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
Jhe  Hender  passion,'  as  it  is  called,  are  singular,  dear  Helen; . 
but  1  have  never  considered  that  heart  as  very  valuable, 
which  is  so  susceptible  as  to  tak'e  an  impression  from  every 
seal  of  beauty  Tmd  manliness  it  may  Jiappen-to  meet  ;  till 
its  most  delicate  sympathies,  and  mosti^autiful,  hidden  de* 
votedhess,  are  frittered  away  by  the  very  variety  of  the  ac- 
tion of  that  heart.  The  ^  confession,  that  we  love,  cannot 
be  repeatedly  and  variously  made,  even  in  the  chambers  of 
our  own  souls,  without  injuring  the  price  and  purity  of  the 
tonfession  ;^^d  to  a  delicate  and  reflecting  mmd,  how  f^ 
deeper  and  nolier  is  that  '  hid  treasure'  of  afiection,  which 
wells  up  from  the  guarded  fountains  of  years,  than  th^  bab- 
bling, Ciining  rill,  that  smiles  in  the  sun,jaid  spends  itself  in 
the  smile.  Pardon  my- sermon,  Helen, — and  as  I  live,  here 
comes  the  youth  himself."  • 

• .  Edmund  Weston  entered  the  apartment,  with  a  smile  and 
bow  to  the  cousins;  and  a  very  fascinating  smile  and  bow 
they.  were.  His  flne  countenance  was  flushed  with  exercise, 
and  passing  round,  he  seated  himself  by  Helen,  and  threw 
a  handful  of  roses  into  her  lap.  There  was  something  so 
elegant,  so  graceful,  so  alt6gether  what  is  called  *  taking'  in 
his  manner,  that  Mary- Ann  wondered  at- her  own  stupidity 
in  not  having  foreseen  the*  consequences  of  an  exposure  to 
such  fascinations.  Weston  was  one  of  those  gifted  beings, 
who  are  jyculiarly  susceptible  of  all  the  noble  and  beautiful 
in  the  moral  and  natural  world,  who  draw  intense  delight 
from  the  hue  of  a  flower,  the  beaming  of  a  soft  star  light, 
whom  an  expression  of  .friendly  interest  has  povi^r  to  thrill 
with  pleasure ;  in  short,  one  whose  enjoyments  were  too 
deep  and  ardent,  to  be  called  by  the  usual  names  that  repre- 
sent them;  his  friendships  were  loves;  his  vexation  was  deep 
grief ;  wounded  feeling  was  an  agony.  With  a  mind  highly 
cultivioited,  a  fancy  delicate,  changing,  and  glittering  as  a 
sunbeam,  a  store  of  valuable  information  on  any  and  every 
subject,  it  is  not  strange  that  Helen  found  in  his  society  pecu- 
liar charms.  When,  I  add,  that  in  his  manner  to  females, 
there  was  a  devotedness,  an  earnestness  the  most  flattering 
to  the  sex,  thougt^  at  the  sanrie  time  the  most  misleading; 
and  that  this  devotedness  had  been  for  the  last  three  months 
addressed  wholly  to  Helen  ;  who  will  censure  her  for  be- 
lieving herself  preferred  before  all  other  women,  or  for  giv- 
ing herself  up  to  the  delight  which  the  idea  afforded  her  f 
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Weston  loved  Helen's  spciety  certainly  :  he  thought  her 
.  superior  to  any 'female  he  had  ever  known;  he  fully  appre- 
ciated the  beauty  of  her  mind;  and  in  conversing  with  her, , 
he  felt  a  sympathy,  m  union  of  feeling  and  tastes,  which  he 
had  never  felt  hefore.  I  am  even  inclined  to  think  that  for  the 
time,  He  fancied  he  Igved  her;  for  Weston  was  "an  honorable 
man;"  honorable  in  the  view  of  his  friends  and  acquaintan- 
ces, and  what  was  of  more  importance,  in  his  own.  Had 
any  one  told  him,  in  so  many  words,  that  he  was  winning  . 
Helen's  love  without  designing  a  return,  he  would  not  have 
Ijelieved  it  of  himself :  but  the  gratification  ^  vanity,  in 
seeing  himself  afi  object  of  interest  to  a  high  hSnled  and  en- 
thusiastic -being,  could  not  be  resisted;  and  then,  th^re  was 
the  opiate,  "  She  will  never  remember  it;  she  is  too  fjpnsible; 
too  independent  ;  top  much  accustomed  to  such  attentions 
to  think  of  them."  That  lulled  the  remorseful  feeling, 
which  would  sometimes.seizebim,  after  witnessing  the  blush 
and  sigh  that  followed  some  fervent  demonstration  of  his 
own  regard,  and  which  he  could  not  help  seeing  was  not  the 
calm  beaming  of  friendship.  Weston  was  not  blinded ;  he 
saw  the  pleasure  with  which  his  society  was  greeted,  above 
that  of  a  circle  of  very  endeared  friends;  he  could  not*  but 
see  her  tastes  assimilating  themselves  to  his;  he  saw  her  lov- 
ing the  things  he  foved;  and  correcting  herself  of  what  he 
deemed  faulty  in  her  character  Yet  he  continued  to  pay 
her  all*  those  silent  and  minute  attentions,  which  steal  the 
heart,  surely  and  unconsciously,'  and  trusted  to  a^rmne**  in 
Helen's  heart,  as  her  safeguard,  which  he  was  fatally  under- 
mining. 

I  have  digressed  thus  much,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  give 
some  idea  of  Weston's  real  feelings  and  intentions.  His  is 
not  a  solitary  instance;  there  are  many  such  men  cherished 
in  society,  nay,  who  believe  themselves  worthy,  and  who 
would  snrink  from  tl^e  imputation  of  a  dishonorable  act,  as 
from  death.  Perhaps,  had  Weston  known  the  full  extent  of 
the  mischief  his  idle  .imity  had  wrought,  he  would  have 
regretted  it  deeply,  and  censured  himself  severely: — but  he 
never  did  know  it.        • 

I  left  him  seated  with  the  cousins.  M a^y-Ann  left  them  for 
some  household  duty,  and  Weston  was  trifling  with* some 
beautiful  moss  roses,  binding  them  among  the  chesnut  curls 
that  hung  profusely  about  Helen's  brow,  and  saying  some 
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Tery  poetical  things  on  the  subject  of  flowers  in  general,  and 
moss  roses  in  particular.     Helen  was  fond  of  flowers,  as  all 
women  should  be;  and  she  .repeated  those  lines  of  a  gifted 
poet,  beginning,  "The  angel  of  the  flowers  on«  day" — with 
much  animation.     "There  is  a  story  that  lingers  ib  my  me- 
mory i  but  faintly,  which  grew  out  of  die  custom  of  affixing 
ideas  to  flowers;  I  believe  it  is  in  Berkeley's  Romance  of  Gau-  . 
dentis  di  Lucca.  The  Mazzaronians,with  a  simplicity  wortKy 
the  early  days,  used  the  rose  as  an  emblem  Of  love.     A  bud 
accepted,  encouraged  the  dawning,  of  afiection  in  those  sin- 
gle hearted  beings  ;    a  half  blown  rose  was  the  token  of  a 
dee^r  and  dearer  feeling;  and  the  acceptance  of  a  full  blown 
rose  was  considered  as  binding  as  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ment.    I  do  not  know  that  there  was , ever  a,  violation  of 
this  simple  and  beautifii^ compact.     The  story  is  one  of  deep  - 
interest,  full  of  fanciful  beauty  and  touching  pathos;  I  will 
bring  it  to  you,  tf  you  will  allow  me."     As  Westoi)  spoke  he 
disengaged  one  of  the  half  blown  roses  from  the  cluster,  and 
bending  on  one  knee,  with  an  air  of  mock  gallantry,  laugh- 
ingly ofiered  it  to  Helen.     Nothing  could  have  been  easier 
to  an  indifierent  person,  than  an  acceptance  of  the  profler, 
and  a  sportive  rejoinder; — ^but  Helen's  mind  was  full  of  the 
conversation  thaf  had  just  passed  between  herself  and  her 
cousin,  and  her  heart  rose  to  her  lips  in  tumultuous  emotion. 
With  a  suddenness  that  alarmed  Weston,  she  flji\ng  the  rose 
fair  froij(i  her,  and  rising  hastily,  and  pressing  bo\h  her  hands 
on  her  temples,  that  throbbed  to.  bursting,  she  sought  the 
silence  of  her  own  apartment. 

.  Helen  Clapp  had  a  pi;Oud,  though  an  afiectionate  heart  ; 
and  the  suspidon,  which  for  the  first  time  pressed  upon  her, 
that  she  was  trifled  with,  pie;rced  her  to  the  soul.  In  an 
aorony  of  wounded  &eling  and  delicacy  4she  passed  the  night. 
With  the  bitter  sorrow  that  comes  from  the  feeling  of  slight- 
ed love,  sRe  mingled  the  degrading  thought,  that  she  nad 
given  that  love  unsought;  for  in  the  first  paroxysm  of  disjip- 
pointed  afiection,  she  reproiched,  only  herself.  *  "  It  i^my 
own^ault.  I  ought  to  have  received  his  kindnesses  as  thJiP 
were  meant;  I  ought  to  have  seen  that  they  were  merely 
friendship — I — I  only  am  to  blame."  It  was  Helen's  gener^ 
ous  nature  spoke;  she  chose  rather  to  criminate  h^r  own 
*  imprudence  than  ipjure  another  in  thought.  I  do  not  ac- 
quit Helen  CJapp  of  weakness.     Could  her  heart  have 'been* 
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seen  in  that  bitter  struggle,  many  a  weak  and  wrong  thought 
might  have  been  discovered  ;  but  they  were  subdued,  and 
the  humbled  spirit  rose<:alm  and  pure  from  the  trial. 

Helen  knew  too  well  the  frailty  of  our  best  resolves,  to 
trust  hef^  to  circutostance  or  impulse.  She  separated  her- 
self from  the  friends  die  loved  so  niuch,  and  removed  from 
the  dangerous  influence  of  Weston's  attractions.  The  part- 
ing pressure  of  the  hand — so  fervent-^— so  speaking;  the  eam- 

.  est  and  imploring  glance  with  which  he  begged  her  some- 
times to  think  of  tiim,  as  be  should  ever  of  her;  all  these 
and  a  train  of  similar  thoughts  were  resolutely  banished 
from  her  mind,  for  Helen  knew  that  memory  was  deceitful 
and  dangerous,  as  it  was  delightful,  and  she  was  bent  on  the 
conquest  of  .herself.     In  the  comparative  isolation   of  her 

'  present  situation,  she  found  ma^j^  moments  which  she 
would  gladlv  have  given  to  the  indulgence  of  reipembered 
pleasures.  Many  twilights  recalled  those^  when  one  very 
dear  .walked  quietly  by  her  side,  or  breathed  thoughts  of 
deep  beauty  in  her  attentive  ear.  His  voice  mingled  with 
the  tones  of  her  piano  ;  his  pencil  traced  characters  of  pe- 
culiar grace  on  the  paper  before  her  ;  he  had  so  entwined 
his  image  with  every  event,  etery  circumstance  that  was  de- 
lightful in  retrospection,  that  she  sometimes  almost  despair- 
ed of  effecting  her  object. 

A  year  p^sed,  and  she  was  again  with  her  friend;  per- 
haps her  countenance  was  less  animated  than  in  former  days, 
as  her  person  was  evidently  wasted  by  ment^vl  suffering;  yet 
the  cheerful  smile  was  ever  ready  for  her  friends,  and'  if 
there  was.  an  effort,  it  was  not  evident.  ^     • 

"  And  so  Rose  Elwyn  has  arrived  at  last.'  I  had  almost 
despaired  of  seeing  her,  she  has  so  long  delayed  her  visit ; 
she  will  probably  be  with  us  to-night,  ^nd  I  understand  she 
is  accompanied  by  Edmund  W^eston,  as  bridegroom  elect." 
As  Mary-Ann  made  this  forced  remark,  she  did  not  Ibok  ^t 
Helen,  who  sat  quietly  netting  by  her  side,  and  who  made  no 

^^k  of  reply.      Curiosity  at  length   overcame  her.  delica- 

^,  and  she  raised  her  ey^  to  Helen's  face.     Pale  as  ashes, 
she  sat  like  a  statue,  her  eyes  fixed  steadfastly  on  Mary- Ann, 
lis  if  she  would  read  her  soul  :  "  Dearest  Helen,  you  are  ill! 
let  me. do  something  for  you;. let  me  give  you  something,"^ 
cried  her  cousin,  now  seriously  alarmed; — ^but  Helen  did  not' 

'  move  or  speak; — she  smiled  at  last, — but  such  a  smile!    So' 
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sad;  60  full  of  wo.  At  length  deep  drawn  sighs  and  re[>eat- 
ed  sobs  announced  returning  consciousness,  and  a  h6avy 
gush  of  tears  gave  .relief  to  her  pfercharged  spirit :  it  was 
the  last  evidence  of  weakness,  and  this  was  of  the  frame  rath- 
er than  of  the  soul. 

Imagination  has  never  pictured  a  lovelier  being  than  Rose 
Elwyn.     Her  tiny  and  graceful  form  scarce  veiled  the  more 
beautiful  spirit,  and  in  the  de*  blue  of  her  large  melancho- 
ly eyes,  there  was  a  world  of  thought  and  heajg^    Her  Voice 
was  melody  itself,  and  though  she  spoke  Mr  little,'what 
she  said  was  always  full  of  sweetness  and  gentleness.  *  The 
tint  on  her  cheek  was  not  so  deep  as  the  blush  rose,  and  it 
was  ever  coming  and  going  with  the  changes  of  her  ^oul ;  a 
beautiful  being  she  was  to  gaze  on;  to  worship  as  the  embo- 
dying of  beauty;  and  to  weep  over  as  one  gazed,  that  so 
fiaur  a  form  was  so  evidently  vanishing  from  earth.     As  Hel- 
en looked  on  her,  she  did  not  marvel  that  Weston's  whole 
heart  was  given  to  her  ;   and  though  she  felt  a  crushing  of 
the  spiidt  as  she  saw  the  well  known  fascinating  smile,  and 
heard  He  soft  tones  of  a  well  remembered  voice,  the  hover- 
ing form  whose  anxious  affection  anticipated  the  slightest 
wish;. when  she  saw  all  this  bestowed  on  anotl\er,  and  felt 
his  altered  manner  to  herself,  she  quelled  the  rising  of  re- 
sentment, she  buried  deeper  the  memory  of  wrong.     They 
do  not  know  the  heart  of  woman,  who  .believe  Helen  had, 
or  ever  could,  argue  herself  into  indifference  for  Weston. 
Hers  was  abetter  feeling.     She  had  disciplined  her  spirit  to 
look  calmly  on  his  union  with  another;  to  promote  it,  if  in 
her  power;  she  had  overcome  the  pride  of  .an  injured'wo- 
man,  and  the  principle  on  which  she  acted,  forbade  her  to 
punish  the  offender. 

Weston  was  thoroughly  deceived  by  the  calm  and  friend- 
ly manner  in  which  Helen  interested  herself  in  the  pros- 
pects of  the  lovers;  if  the  feeling  of  remorse  had  ever  visited 
his  bosom  for  the  deception  he  had  practised  on  her  imqd, 
it  was  completely  banished.  "  She  could  not  do  there,  if* 
she  had  ever  loved  me,"  he  thought:  but  he  knew  not  a  fe- 
male heart.  Rose  Elw\n[i  was  portionless,  and  though  Wes- 
ton's fortune  was  sufficieni  for  his  own  support,  or  even 
competent  for  that  of  an  active  and  diligent  help-meety  it  was 
not  to  be  thought  of  in  the  present  case.  Rose  was  a  beau- 
tiful and  frail  plant  that  needed  continual  cherishing  and 
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watching,  and  could  ilot  brook  the  rain  cloud  or  the  gust, 
with  some  personal  sacrifites,  Helen  was  able  to  place  inde- 
pendence in  the  grateful  Ifand  of  Rose:  by  the  death  of  her 
only  near  relative  she  had  been  possessed  of  a  handsome  pro- 

?erty,  and  enough  was  left  for  her  own  limited  desires, 
l^hen  all  obstacles  were  removed  to  the  union  of  her  friends; 
when  she  had  seen  the  eloquent  &ce  of  Weston  glowing  with 
delight,  and  the  touching  beafHy  of  Rose  gratefully  burning 
with  FeelingrWid  knew  and  felt  that  it  was  her  own  work, 
she  blessed  God  that  she  had  been  able  to  "  overcome  evil 
with  good." 

The  sweet  blossom  which  Weston  had  gathered  and  plac- 
ed in  his  bosom,  drooped  in  the  sun  of  happiness  ;  the  dew 
of  affection  could  not  refresh  it;  it  bent  in  fragrance  to  the 
earth;  and  in  one  short  ^ear  from  the  hour  that  Rose  El« 
wyn  had  left  the  village  a  blooming  bride,  she  was  laid  to 
her  rest. 

Many  years  have  now  passed,  and  H^len  is  no  longer 
young;  a  plain  muslin  cap  covers  the  ringlets  whidi  now 
are  not  glossy  or  dark  ;  and  the*  large  brilliant  ej^  have 
become  so  dependent,  as  to  seek  aid  m  a  manner  the  most 
unfavorable  .to  good  looks.  You  may  see  about  the  mouth  a 
chastened  e;xpression  that  betokens  an  habitual  struggle  with 
sox;row,  but  the  forehead  remains  bland  and  fair  as  youth. 
The  active  exercise  of  Christian  duty,  the  habit  of  making 
others  happy,  has  imparted  to  her  countenance,  ^^  a  some- 
thing than  beaiity  dearer;"  a  softness,  a  benevolence  which 
in  her  happy  days  she  had  not.  Many  hearts  has  she  made 
glad,  many  lips  has  she  wreathed  with  smiles,  many  grate- 
ful beings  look  to  her  as  the  means  of  their  felicity.  True, 
she  is  an  old  maid; — true,  she  sometimes  sighs,  as  she  enters 
the  dwellings  of  domestic  love,  and  witnesses  the  beautiful 
charities  which  grow  out  of  those  relations  only  ;  but  she 
does  not  repine;  and  the  tear  of  regret  that  glitters  for  t 
moment  on  her  pale  cheek,  is  succeeded  by  the  upward  glance 
of  gratitude. 

I  have  never  asked  Helen,  why  she  did  not  accept  the 
hand  that  Weston  offered  her  some  twenty  years  since  ;  the 
sentiment  that  impelled  her,  for  |»erhaps  it  could  hardly  be 
called  a  reason^  will  find  an  echo  in  many  hearts. 

E.  B.  w. 
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SUMMER  MORNING. 

How  comes,  yon  cool  white  cloud, 
Sailing  majestic  in  the  upper  air, 
'  Biin;;in|^  no  thunders  loud. 
Nor  lightnings  fieroifto  scorch  its  bosom  fair! 

But  silent  and  serene,  " 
With  peaceful  shadow  bathing  tho  hot  earth, 

'  Giving  to  all  its  green 
And  Yyylj  places,  good  and  sober  mirth. 

How  heave  the  vigorous  trees, 
And  the  low  grasses  toss  their  withering  blades; 

When  comes  the  wandering  breeze, 
Seeking  the  freedom  of  the  pleasant  glades. 

Near  vale  and  distant  hills. 
The  mimic  heaven  by  the  lake's  clear  flood. 

Wear  such  deep  joy  as  fills 
The  grateful  heart  that  feels  a  present  good. 

So,  Sister,  over,  me. 
Fevered  with  care  and  bowed  with  heavy  fears. 

Come  pleasant  thoughts  of  thee. 
And  thy  heart's  beauty,  till  I  weep  sweet  tears. 

And  as  the  wakening  life 
Of  mirror  lake,  smooth  hill,  and  trembling  leaf. 

So  my  whole  heart  is  rife 
With  sober  joy,  and  then  I  have  no  grief. 

Inez. 


THE  PORT-FOLIO. 


Whether  the  following  communication  was  confidential, 
or  otherwise,  did  not  appear ;  but  as  its  insertion  in  the 
Magazine  was  the  easiest  method  that  occurred  to  us  of  ex- 
plaining to  our  readers  the  manner  by  which  we  became 
possessed  of  the  *'  Scraps  from  a  Port-folio,"  and  also  the 
matter  which  the  said  literary  hoard  may  be  expected  to 
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contain,  we  concluded  to  publish  it.  We  feel  much  obliged 
to  J.  Mist,  (descended  probably  from  the  children  of  the 
mist,  that  so  cordially  received  the  worthy  Dalgetty,)  and 
hope  he  will  take  no  offence  at  the  appearance  of  his  let- 
ter, or  dialogue,  or  whatever  he  intended  its  name  should 
be.  Ed. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Ladies^  Magazine. 

Madam, — I  have  somewhere  seen,  in  relation  to  literature, 
the  following  observation — "  That  a  little  importation  from 
foreign  markets  may  be  good,  but  the  home  production  is  the 
chief  thing  to  be  looked  to.*' — The  truth  of  the  proposition 
struck  me  more  forcibly,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  that  1  am 
an  advocate  of  the  '*  American  System,"  and  think  it  shame, 
while  we  boast  of  manufacturing  our  "umbrellas,"  and 
"hats,"  for  the  head,  we  cannot  manufacture  our  books 
from  the  head. 
^  "  If  our  men  and  women  of  genius  would  exert  them- 
selves," said  I  to  my  friend,  "  we,mi^ht  soon  have  lots  of 
books  from  the  pens  of  our  own  people,  and  form  a  library 
here,  in  the  goodly  city  of  Boston,  which  would  far  out- 
number in  volumes,  the  famous  one  at  Alexandria." 

"Yes,  and  the  books  doubtless  would  make  as  good  fu- 
el," said  my  friend  dryly. 

"  And  no  faint  praise,  neither,"  I  replied.  "  That  libra- 
ry owes  its  celebrity  mainly  to  its  destruction.  We  have  a 
curiosity  now  about  those  old  books,  because  they  were 
burnt ;  if  we  had  them  by  us,  we  should  probably  throw 
them  in  the  fire.  One  half  our  modem  books  need  an 
Omar  to  give  them  the  light  of  fame." 

"  And  yet  you  are  wishing  to  see  them  multiplied." 

"  I  wish  to  see  the  genius  of  Americans  elicited,  and  re- 
warded. It  mortifies  me,  to  find  so  little  of  the  pride  of 
talents  among  my  countrymen  ;  to  see  avarice  so  complete- 
ly engross  and  narrow  the  minds  of  the  people.  Because 
an  English  novel,  or  poem,  can  be  re-printed  here  without 
subjecting  the  publishers  to  expense  for  the  copy-right,  the 
efforts  of  our  writers  are  so  inadequately  remunerated,  that 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  literary  pursuits,  should 
have  the  courage  and  faith  of  martyrs — for  the  pains  of 
martyrdom  they  must  undergo.  They  will  be  roasted  in 
the  flames  of  criticism,  without  any  reward,  save  the  faint 
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hope  that  their  "  longUigs  after  immortality''  may  be  grat- 
ified." 

"  And  why,  when  you  know  all  this,  will  you  advise 
an  American  to  attempt  authorship  ?"  inquired  my  friend. 

"  For  the  credit  of  his  country.  Every  person,  con- 
scious of  talents,  should  exert  them,  whether  rewarded  or 
not,  whether  applauded  or  not.  The  spirit  of  emulation, 
and  inquiry,  will  thus  be  fostered  among  the  intelligent ; 
and  the  community  will  sometime,  I  hope,  awaken  to  the 
importance  of  encouraging  our  native  literature." 

''  You  expect  too  much  from  patriotism,"  said  my  friend, 
shaking  his  head  with  a  true  lord  Burleigh  air  of  wisdom^ 

*'  I  think  not ;  certainly,  present  appearances  are  favora- 
ble to  my  theory.  Look  at  the  "  Reviews."  "  Magazines," 
and  other  periodicals.  Do  you  imagine  the  writers  for 
those  works  are,  or  ever  expect  to  be,  adequately  paid  for 
their  labors  .^"  said  I. 

"  No  ;  but  patriotism  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  affair. 
Many  of  the  articles  are  furnished  from  motives  of  private 
friendship,  or  benevolence,  to  encourage  an  individual  in 
some  favorite,  or,  perhaps,  necessary  enterprise.  Thus,  I 
understand,  the  articles  for  the  "  Ladies'  Magazine,"  which 
have  been  contributed,  are  offered  by  the  friends  of  the  ed- 
itor, without  expectation  of  reward,  save  the  consciousness 
of  aiding  one  vvrho  is  in  need  of  assistance.  What  delicate 
generosity  !  We  may  truly  call  such  acts  the  benevolence  of 
exalted  minds." 

"  Have  you,"  I  inquired,  *'  contributed  to  that  work  .^" 

"  I  have  not,  nor  have  I  any  thing  to  offer,  save  scraps  ; 
for  never,  in  my  life,  could  I  write  a  connected  story,  or 
finish  an  essay,  or  correct  a  poem.  My  portfolio  is  filled 
with  papers,  and  on  as  great  a  diversity  of  subjects,  as  pro- 
cured for  the  younger  Tasso  the  compliment  of  being ''  phi- 
losopher, orator,  logician,  critic,  and  poet ;"  but  unfortu- 
nately, to  the  epithet  of  "excellent,"  my  writings  would 
not,  like  his,  have  any  manner  of  claim.  There  is  not,  I 
believe,  a  single  article,  perfect  in  all  the  requisites  that  crit- 
icism demands  for  a  finished  specimen  ;  not  one  that  has 
beginning,  middle,  and  end." 

I  shall  not,  Madam,  recount  *all  the  arguments  and 
persuasions  1  used,  to  induce  my  friend  to  allow  me  to  se- 
lect from  his  medley  of  literature,-  what   I   might  deem 
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proper  for  your  miscellany.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I  at  last  pre- 
vailed. The  Port-folio,  stuffed  like^  a  Thanksgiving  tur- 
key, is  in  my  possession,  and  I  shall,  occasionally,  dispense 
a  little  of  the  sweet,  or  piquant  contents — ^the  poetry  to  be 
likened  to  a  perfume  after  a  Turkish  meal,  and  the  prose  to 
be  savory  forced  meat,  at  the  feasts  of  your  readers,  who, 
by  the  way,  are  allowed  to  dine  no  oftener  than  though 
they  lived  in  the  moon.  One  stipulation  is  necessary.  I 
shall  not  permit  alterations.  What  I  furnish,  must  be 
printed  verbatim  et  literatim  ;  and  what  cannot,  on  these 
terms,  be  admitted,  may  be  sent  to  the  post  office,  wrapped 
in  an  envelope,  and  directed  to 

J.  MIST. 

P.  S.     I  might  have  claimed  a  title,  and  as  long  a  string 

of  &c.'s  as  Professor  ' ;  but  I  hate  titles.     They  are  the 

foppery  of  republicans,  and  glad  am  I  to  see  the  ladies  are 
signifying  their  disgust  at  this,  our  poor  mimickry  of 
courtly  style,  and  kingly  governments,  J.  M. 


SCRAPS  FROM  A  PORT-FOLIO. 

ECONOMT. 

This  is  the  cabalistic  word  of  Americans.  It  is  used  by 
all  classes,  and  found  useful  in  all  cases.  The  politician, 
when  he  would  secure  a  snug  office,  and  good  salary  for 
himself,  has  only  to  boast  of  his  skill  in  promoting  '^  national 
economy."  The  man  of  business,  when  asked  to  tell  the  se- 
cret by  which  he  has  lured  his  neighbor's  gold  to  his  own 
coffers,  whispers,  "  'tis  economy  !" 

The  divine,  when  urging  the  necessity  for  an  increase  of 
salary,  always  alludes  to  his  "economy." 

The  farmer  and  mechanic  owe  all  their  wealth  and  im- 
portance to  the  successful  "  practice  of  economy." 

The  ladies  are  thorough  economists.  You  will  meet 
with  none  who  advocate  extravagance,  however  unthink- 
ingly they  may  practice  it.  The  truth  is,  the  women 
know  the  potency  of  the  word,  as  perfectly  as  do  the  men, 
and  that  to  secure  a  rich  husband,  it  is  necessary  to  talk  of 
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economy.     Hence,  those  who  always  purchase  "  the  dear 
and  far-fetched"  materials  for  their  dresses,  will  tell  you  it 
is  "  good  economy  ;"  because  of  their  superior  durability, 
color,  lustre,  form,  or  some  other  excellence  ;  never  taking 
into  account  how  soon  they  may  become  unfashionable. 
The  miss,  who  displays  her  India  wrought   shell  combs, 
will  say,  that  her  mother  thinks  such  far  more  economical 
than  horn,  because  girls  will  be  more  careful  to  preserve 
them.     The  next  day,  perhaps,  her  comb  is  sent  to  have  a 
tooth  replaced.     In  short,  economy  in  our  practice,  if  not 
language,  quite  as  often  means  spending  as  saving.     Per- 
sons without  a  judicious  and  methodical  system  of  regula- 
ting their  expenses  according  to  their  income,  seem  to  im- 
agine that  the  practice  of  some  little,  mean,  paltry  act,  or 
mani^ement,  by  which  they  do  not  save  sixpence,  is  econ- 
omy.   They  will  feast  the  rich— 'tis  hospitality.   They  will 
cheat  the  poor — 'tis  economy.     In  short,  economy,  as  it  is 
now  understood  in  our  community,  appears  to  be  a  literd 
following  of  the  old  proverb  ;  take  care  of  the  pence,  and 
let  the  pounds  take  care  of  themselves.     "  Order  is  heav- 
en's first  law,"  and  whoever  boasts  of  economy,  except  it  is 
in  conformity  to  a  system  that  has  justice  for  its  basis,  and 
then  has  reference  to  the  best  good  of  the  individual,  family, 
or  country,  for  whom  the  plan  was  framed,  is  not  an  econ- 
omist. 


LONELINESS. 

Go,  plunge  "in  the  depths  of  the  forest's  gloom. 
Or  traverse  the  sea-beaten  sbo^. 

Or  linger  alone  by  the  mined  tomb. 
Or  list  to  the  night-winds  roar. — 

And  lonely  thoughU  may  haunt  thee  then, 

But  never  so  sad  will  they  be. 
As  when  'mid  the  crowded  cities  of  men, 

Where  all  are  strangers  to  thee. 

For  God  seems  present  when  man  is  alone, 

And  the  spirit  on  Him  relies ; 
But  when  'mid  the  human  world  we're  thrown. 

The  heart  asks  human  tics. 
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PREFACE    TO    A    STORr. 

^^  Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end,  and  much 
study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh." 

If  truth  is  wisdom,  the  wisest  of  men  never  made  a  wiser 
speech.  What  can  be  more  irksome,  than  to  be  engaged  to 
furnish  so  many  sheets  of  original  matter,  precisely  by  a 
given  time,  and  feel  that  responsibility  which  forbids  you 
to  violate  the  promise  ?  You  may  have  an  aching  head,  or 
an  empty  head,  but  neither  will  excuse  you  from  the  task. 
The  warmth  of  the  atmosphere  may  oppress  you  with  lan- 
guor, the  east  wind  give  you  the  vapors — no  matter,  you 
must  write.  The  beautiful  weather  may  entice  you  abroad, 
and  some  kind  friend  second  the  invitation  of  nature,  but, 
unless  your  literary  labor  is  finished',  you  must  refuse  both. 
Or,  if  you  do  go,  every  scene  and  circumstance  must  be  re- 
membered, with  reference  to  the  unfinished  poem,  or  the 
projected  tale. 

Some  solitary  instances  may  be  named,  where  genius  has 
borne  authors  above  the  attractions  and  hindrances  of  this 
gross  world.  These  favored  ones  seem  to  lioat  in  a  pure 
element  of  fancy,  and  scarce  require  an  effort  to  expedite 
their  progress.  But  old  Michael  Scott  was  hardly  more  of 
the  necromancer,  that  is,  he  hardly  performed  more  wonders, 
and  certainly  never  described  half  the  wonders  as  hath  the 
novel  Sir  Walter  Scott.  As  well  might  the  poor  Magazine 
and  Album  writers,  hope  to  imitate  the  one  as  the  other. 


The  story  that  should  have  followed  the  above  judicious 
preface,  was  wanting  ;  but  stories  are  now  as  plenty  as 
blackberries,  and  the  omission  will  not  be  regretted,  except 
by  young  men  who  are  in  love,  and  young  ladies  who  wish 
for  lovers.  K 

The  last  scrap  I  shall  qPer,  is  an  extract  from  a  letter, 
which,  I  presume,  was  not  the  production  of  my  friend. 
From  the  appearance  and  sentiments  of  the  epistle,  I  con- 
cluded it  was  written  by  a  woman,  to  some  friend  in  afllic- 
tion.  Perhaps  it  may  have  an  interest  for  those  who  are 
suffering  a  like  bereavement.     Neither  will  it  be  unprofita- 
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ble  for  the  gay  daughters  of  prosperity,  to  reflect,  that 
though  rejoicing  now,  there  will  assuredly  come  a  ^^  time 
to  weep."  J.  MIST. 


EXTRACT    FROM    A   LETTER. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Mrs. ,  I  do  sincerely  sympa- 
thise in  your  affliction,  and,  were  I  near,  I  would  call  and 
weep  with  you  ;  but  I  was  sensible  my  viritten  condolence 
would  have  no  tendency  to  calm  your  grief,  till  the  first 
bitterness  of  a  mother's  lamentation  for  her  lost  child  had 
passed.  I  have  never  endured  a  'like  bereavement ;  but  I 
know  full  well,  all  those  anticipations  of  future  happiness 
our  fond  hearts  are  forming,  wnile  we  hush  our  little  ones 
to  rest  on  our  bosoms,  or  fly  to  attend  their  first  awaken- 
ing call  of  "  mother  !"  0,  there  is  not  in  our  language,  a 
single  word,  that  awakens  so  many  tender  and  endearing 
associations  in  the  human  mind,  as  that  one  term,  mother! 

Might  the  objects  of  this  fond  attachment  always  realize 
the  parent's  expp^'tations  ;  might  they  live,  and  be  what  her 
ardent  wishes  would  make  them,  the  mother  would  think 
her  cup  of  earthly  happiness  filled  to  overflowing.  But 
this  intenseness  of  feeling,  directed  to  one  pursuit,  this  con- 
centration of  love  towards  a  fading  and  transitory  flower, 
is  not  in  accordance  with  that  command,  which  has  forbid- 
den us  to  make  to  ourselves  idols.  Often,  when  reflecting 
how  large  a  share  of  my  heart  and  thoughts  my  children 
occupy,  I  shrink  and  tremble,  lest  they  may  be  taken  from 
me,  that  I  may  learn  they  are  not  my  own. 

But  are  there  not,  to  those  who  mourn  for  their  little 
ones,  some  peculiar  consolations  ?  Will  the  Saviour,  who, 
while  on  earth,  so  kindly  took  '*  little  children  in  his  arms 
and  blessed  them,"  ever  banish  them  from  his  presence  in 
heaven  ?  O  !  no — the  mother's  heart  never  doubts,  it  can- 
not doubt,  but  "  the  promise  of  eternal  life"  is  «ecure  to ''  lit- 
tle children." 

And  is  there  not,  my  dear  friend,  a  consolation  in  reflect- 
ing that  your  son,  thus  early  summoned  away,  has  only 
breathed  the  fresh  balmy  air  of  the  morning  of  life  ;  that 
the  sickening,  the  contaminating  atmosphere  of  the  selfish 
and  sinful  world,  never  withered  the  buds  of  innocence  in 
his  heart,  or  left  the  mildew  stains  of  guilt  on  his  young 
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soul ;  that  his  spirit  has  passed,  pure  as  it  was  breathed 
from  above,  into  the  presence  of  his  God  ?  And  more  than 
all,  is  it  not  consoling  to  reflect,  that  He  who  came  to  save 
the  word,  has  declared,  in  reference  to  children,  that  "  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?" 


THE  PERI  AND  THE  GEM. 

A  Peri,  from  her  bower  of  light 

And  flowers,  had  wandered  far. 
Chocking,  at  length,  her  weary  flight, 
With  but  our  misty  earth  in  sight 

And  love's  bright  beaming  star — 
•*  O,  can" — she  cried,  «<  yon  dark  orb  be 
«  Th'  abode  of  her  I  seek  to  see ! 

*<  They  say  she  is  like  Peri  fair, 

**  That  young  clay-moulded  one, 
**  And  hath  a  gem  can  banish  care, 
«  Whose  living  light  should  we  compare 

"  With  lustres  of  the  sun, 
'*  No  more  of  likeness  would  be  given, 
*'  Than  if  we  called  yon  earth  a  heaven. 

«  Love's  star — were  that  but  named  her  home, 

<*  I  might  believe  the  tale ; 
'^  But  o*er  the  dark  cold  world  to  roam — 
c<  — *Twere  seeking  pearls  on  ocean's  foam, 

<<  Or  diamonds  on  the  gale— > 
<<  No,  never  was  such  Gem  bestowed 
<*  On  dweller  in  earth's  dark  abode." 

But  now  her  wing  pressed  down  she  felt; — 

A  lowly  cot  was  there, 
Within,  a  fair  young  Maiden  knelt. 
And  childhood,  saved  from  wo  and  guilt. 

Joined  in  her  sofl-breathed  prayer — 
"  Ah  !"  cried  the  Peri—"  now  the  gem  I  see, 
"  The  priceless  gem  of  woman's  charity." 

CORHELIA. 
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FRAGMENT  OF  A  DREAM. 

Thi  moon  was  bright,  and  not  one  darkening  cloud 
Moved  o*er  the  ipot  where  I,  reclined,  sate  weeping. 
There  passed  a  figure  in  a  death* bed  shroud. 
And  in  its  arms  an  infant  boy  lay  sleeping. 

Methought  I  tried  to  clasp  it — 'twas  but  air 
That  met  my  outstretched  arms,  and  more  I  wept 
To  see  those  well  known  figures  standing  there, 
Who  still  their  melancholy  silence  kept. 

The  lovely  babe  was  mine — his  pallid  cheek 
Lay  pillowed  on  his  father's  clay- cold  breast — 
I  knew  my  child,  and  twice  essayed  to  speak — 
But  closer  to  that  bosom  was  ho  prest ! 

At  length  I  said — "  My  Frederick  for  thee, 
I  left  my  native  country  and  my  home. 
With  thee  I  crossed  the  wide  tempestuous  sea. 
Amid  uncertainty  and  fear,  to  roam. 

And  wilt  thou  not  one  look  of  feeling  casti 
Say,  can'st  thou  not  thy  hand  in  love  extend 
To  her  who  loved  thee,  watched  thee  to  the  last  t 
To  her  who  was  thy  surest,  latest  friend. 

I  heard  no  sound,  I  heard  no  kind  reply — 
But  there  he  stood— so  cold  and  passionless  ; 
No  beam  lit  up  his  fixed  and  glassy  eye. 
To  smile  upon  my  widowed  loneliness." 

No  soft,  endearing  clasp  of  love  and  joy. 
Was  given  his  mother  from  her  angel-boy, 
But  damp  those  clustering  curls  of  golden  hair. 
That  lay  in  moveless — perfect  beauty  there — 

And  over  all,  such  death-like  silence  dwelt! 
I  rose  in  agony  of  heart  and  knelt 
Before  them — then  a  sudden  moonbeam  shone 
Bright  o'er  their  fading  figures — they  were  gone. 

A.  W.  T, 

VOL.  I. — NO.  VIII.  48 


LITERARY   NOTICES. 


<<  American  Common  Place  Book  of  Prose.*' — The  selections  that  form 
this  interesting  volume,  are  from  the  pens  of  our  most  popular  and  patriotic  writers ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  articles  are  highly  creditable,  not  only  to  their  respec- 
tive authors,  but  to  American  taste  and  literature. 

Mr.  Goodrich  is  unwearied  in  his  exertions,  to  introduce  a  relish  and  regard  (or 
the  productions  of  our  own  writers,  and  we  sincerely  hope  his  efforts  will  not  be  in 
vain.  It  is  the  best  means  of  stimulating  our  writers  of  talent  to  persevere  in  their 
attempts.  While  English  works  are  republished,  and  read,  and  praised,  and  paid 
for  exclusively,  what  can  tempt  our  people  to  write  at  all,  would  be  matter  of  aston- 
ishment, did  we  not  know,  that  those  who  feel  the  scribbling  mania,  are  not  usually, 
even  allowing  them  to  be  Yankees,  very  careful  to  calculate  consequences,  or,  Mga- 
clous  in  guesnng  what  would  be  the  result  and  reward  of  their  own  labours. 

We  hope  that,  though  the  various  authors,  from  whose  works  the  selections  that 
have  contributed  to  make  the  Common  Place  Book  a  very  respectable  volume,  have 
never  been  adequately  rewarded,  that  the  enterprising  publisher  of  these  extracts  will 
not  suffer  such  discouragement.  However,  there  is  not  much  reason  to  fear  such  a 
result ;  the  work  will,  undoubtedly,  be  extensively  patronised. . 

"The  Course  of  Time. — A  Poem^by  Robert  Pollok"  This  book  is  a  very 
singular  production,  whether  we  regard  the  character  of  the  age,  or  the  age  of  the 
author.  At  a  period  of  life,  when  to  sport  among  the  roses  of  literature,  and  gather 
a  wreath  from  the  bright  gardens  of  fiction,  would  have  seemed  a  congenial  pursuit, 
the  writer  has  resolutely  relinquished  the  flowery  paihj  and  sought  through  nature 
and  revelation,  to  find  "  severely  sifting  out  the  essential  trxUh.**  To  impress  on 
the  minds  of  his  readers  the  trtUh,  as  it  appeared  to  biro,  was  his  grand  object ;  and 
wonderfully  has  he  succeeded. 

No  person  can  read  the  poem,  without  being  struck  by  the  power  which  the  sim- 
ple truth  possesses,  when  breathed  from  the  soul  of  one  who  feels  its  importance,  to 
awe,  agitate,  and  interest  the  human  mind.  Wo  would  not  be  understood  as  speak- 
ing with  any  sectarian  reference.  The  images,  descriptions,  and  characteristics, 
with  which  the  work  abounds,  are  of  a  kind  that  must  come  home  to  the  heart  and 
feelings  of  every  individual  who  bears,  whether  from  birth  br  profession,  the  name  of 
Christian. 

That  the  aim  of  the  author  was  to  do  good  by  his  exhibitions  of  the  *'  naked  ha- 
man  heart,"  no  reader  will  doubt.  His  solemn  invocation  at  once  reveals  the  pre- 
dominant passion  of  the  bard ; — 

"Hold  my  right  hand,  Almighty  !  and  roe  teach 
To  strike  the  lyre,  but  seldom  struck,  to  notes 
Harmonious  with  the  morning  stars^  and  pure 
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Ai  those  of  fainted  bards,  and  an^ls  sung, 
Which  wake  the  echoes  of  eternity —  ' 

That  fools  may  hear  and  tremble,  and  the  wise 
Instructed  listen,  of  ages  yet  to  come." 

We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  plan  of  this  poem ;  that  may  be  applauded,  or  censur- 
ed, by  different  sects;  but  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  this  masterly  production, 
mast  and  will  be  admired  by  all  who  have  taste  and  feeling. 

We  should  like  to  quote  many  specimens  of  his  peculiar  manner  of  delineating 
characters ;  but  our  limits  will  not  permit  it.  We  select  childhood,  as  being  of 
that  cla^,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  our  own  sex. 

— **  No  tongue  shall  tell  what  bliss  o'erflowed 
The  mother's  tender  heart,  while  round  her  hung 
The  offspring  of  her  love,  and  lisped  her  name  ; 
As  living  jewels  dropt  unstained  from  heaven. 
That  made  her  fairer  far,  and  sweeter  soem. 
Than  every  ornament  of  costliest  hue. 
And  who  hath  not  been  ravished,  as  she  passed 
With  all  her  playful  band  of  little  ones, 
Like  Luna,  with  her  daughters  of  the  sky. 
Walking  with  matron  majesty  and  grace  1 
All  who  had  hearts,  here  pleasure  found  :   and  ofl 
Have  I,  when  tired  with  heavy  task,  for  tasks. 
Were  heavy  in  the  world  below,  relaxed 
My  weary  thoughts  among  their  guiltless  sports ; 
And  led  them  by  their  little  hands  afield  ; 
And  watched  them  run  and  crop  the  tempting  flower, — 
Which  oil,  unasked,  they  brought  roe,  and  bestow'd 
With  smiling  face,  that  waited  for  a  look 
Of  praise,  and  answered  curious  questions,  put 
In  much  simplicity,  but  ill  to  solve ; 
And  heard  iheir  observations  strange  and  new. 
And  settled  whiles  their  iittle  quarrels,  soon 
Ending  in  peace,  and  soon  forgot  in  love. 
And  still  I  looked  upon  their  loveliness  ; 
And  sought  throuoh  nature  for  similitudes 
Of  perfect  beauty,  innocence,  and  bliss. 
And  fairest  imagery  around  me  thronged  : — 
Dew-drops  at  day-spring  on  a  seraph's  locks  ; 
Roses  that  bathe  about  the  well  of  life ; 
Young  Loves,,  young  Hopes,  dancing  on  Morning's  cheek ; 
Gems  leaping  in  the  coronet  of  love  : 
So  beautiful,  so  full  of  life,  they  seemed 
As  made  entire  of  beams  of  angels  eyes. 
Gay,  guileless,  sportive,  lovely,  little  things  ! 
Playing  around  the  den  of  sorrow,  clad 
In  smiles;  believing  in  their  fairy  hopes  ; 
And  thinking  man  and  woman  true :  all  joy  : 
Happy  all  day,  and  happy  all  the  night." 

We  have  read  many  descriptions  attempting  to  portray  ^the  appearance  of  men 
in  that  great  day,  *'  for  which  all  other  days  were  made,"  but  we  never  saw  any 
thing  that  could  compare  with  the  one  in  the  book  before  us.  There  is  no  artificial 
heightening  of  circumstance  ;  no  attempt  to  impose  horrors  on  the  fancy,  at  which 
the  understanding  would  revolt ;    it  seems  a  "  plain,  unvarnished  tale"  of  what  will 
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assuredly  be;  and  jet  the  person  who  can  read  it  unmoTed,  must  have  strong  nenres, 
or  a  stout  heart. 

Take  one  picture  more,  and  would  it  might  influence  the  women  of  this  &ir  land 
to  strive  earnestly  to  realize  the  vision  of  the  poet. 

"  Her  bouse 

Was  ordered  well;  her  children  taught  the  way 
Of  life — who,  rising  up  in  honour,  called 
Her  blest.     Best  pleased  to  be  admired  at  home. 
And  hear  reflected  from  her  husband's  praise. 
Her  own,  she  sought  no  gaze  of  foreign  eye. 
His  praise  alone,  and  faithful  love,  and  trust 
Reposed,  was  happiness  enough  for  her. 
Yet  who  that  saw  her  pass,  and  heard  the  poor 
With  earnest  benedictions  on  her  steps 
Attend,  oould  from  obeisance  keep  his  eye. 
Or  tongue,  from  due  applause.     In  virtue  fair, 
Adorno'l  with  modesty,  and  matron  grace 
Unspeakable,  and  love — her  face  was  like 
The  lisbt,  most  welcome  to  the  eye  of  man  ; 
Refreshing  most,  most  honored,  most  desired 
Of  all  he  saw  in  the  dim  world  below. 
As  Morning  when  she  shed  her  golden  locks. 
And  on  the  dewy  top  of  Hermon  walked, 
Or  Zion  hill — so  glorious  was  her  path  : 
Old  men  beheld,  and  did  her  reverence. 
And  bade  their  daughters  look,  and  take  from  her 
Example  of  their  future  life  :  the  young 
Admired,  and  new  resolve  of  virtue  made. 
And  none  who  was  her  husband  asked  :  his  air 
8erene,  and  countenance  of  joy,  the  sign 
or  inward  satisfaction,  as  ho  passed 
The  crowd,  or  sat  among  the  elders,  told. 
In  holiness  complete,  and  in  the  robes 
Of  saving  righteousness,  arrayed  for  heaven. 
How  fair,  that  day,  among  the  fair,  she  stood ! 
How  lovely  on  the  eternal  hills  her  steps  ! 

We  recommend  the  perusal  of  The  Course  of  Time  to  all  who  admire  the  truth 
in  sentiment  and  description;  beautiful,  sublime,  yet,  we  must  confess,  at  times, 
avrful  and  appalling  truth. 

L^The  Storm.»'— John  Williams."— "  Marion  Wilder."— Botc/c*  ^ 
dearborn.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  mere  novel  reader,  will  deem  the  little  books 
named  above,  as  of  suflioient  importance  to  merit  a  ni  che  among  "  literary  notices." 
But  it  is  particularly  our  intention  to  encourage  useful  literature ;  and,  when  we 
find  young  ladies,  who  might,  perhaps,  would  they  attempt  it,  write  a  novel  that 
would  met  It  a  labored  review,  devoting  their  time  and  talents,  to  the  humble,  yet, 
nevertheless,  important  task,  of  preparing  books  suitable  for  children,  and  thus  aid- 
ing the  grand,  and  to  Americans,  the  sacred  cause  of  education,  we  deem  each  a 
proceeding  worthy  of  notice  and  praise. 

[iss  Dix,  the  author  of  *<  The  Storm,  &c."  has  written  sereral  books,  whose  ti- 
tles we  have  not  mentioned,  but  from  examination,  recommend  her  writings  to  the 
patronage  of  parents — lo  children  they  will  need  no  recommendation. 
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««  The  Christian  Teacher's  MAH(7AL."~This  little  work,  to  be  published 
nonthly,  is  designed  for  iamilies  and  Sunday  Schools.  The  plan  we  think  good, 
mod  the  ezecatioa,  thus  far,  deserving  of  much  praise.  The  establishment  of  Sab- 
bath Schools,  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  modern  instruction.  Its  efiects  on  the  mor- 
al world,  cannot  yet  be  fully  realised,  but,  judging  from  appearances,  we  may  hope 
peat  and  glorious  results.  The  system,  however,  though  pursued  with  zeal,  has 
not,  as  yet,  in  oar  country,  been  productive  of  such  sensible  benefits,  as  among  the 
uneducated  populace  of  Europe.  This  difference  has,  undoubtedly,  arisen  in  con- 
sequence of  the  better  previous  education  of  our  children.  They  needed  not  to  be 
taught  to  ready  and  in  imparting  religious  instruction,  too  much  time  has  been  de- 
voted to  recitations  from  the  bible.  The  memory  has  thus  been  loaded,  without  im^ 
proving  the  mind,  or  deducing  those  practical  lessons  that,  by  affecting  the  heart, 
influence  the  conduct  of  children.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  different  method  is  be- 
coming popular;  and  we  think  the  publication  before  us,  will  have  an  excellent  effect 
in  disseminating  improved  and  liberal  viewrs  on  the  subject  of  religious  instruction, 
and  in  promoting  harmony  and  concert  among  the  friends  of  little  children."  We 
would  particularly  recommend  the  plan  and  operation  of  the  Franklin  Sabbath 
School,  to  the  consideration  of  teachers,  and  parents.  The  book  is  worthy  of  the 
patronage  it  will  doubtless  receive  from  the  Christian  community,  and  we  take  plea- 
tore  in  adding,  it  is  worthy  the  talents  and  character  of  the  amiable  lady  by  whom 
it  is  conducted. 

*•  Early  Impressions."—**  Temptation,  or  Henry  Morland."" — **  The 
Dainty  Boy." — **  The  Shower." — Bowies  fy  Dearborn.  These  little  books 
are,  we  learn,  the  productions  of  Mrs.  Cleaveland,  and,  truly,  they  do  her  much 
credit.  We  hardly  recollect  to  have  read  a  book,  designed  for  children  and  youth, 
with  whidh  we  were  better  pleased,  than  with  that  placed  at  the  head  of  this  list. 
The  others  are  also  well  written,  and  will  prove  useful  auxiliaries  to  those  mothers, 
who  are  seriously  engaged  in  the  important  task  of  educating  their  children. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Genius  and  Character  op  the  Rev.  Horace 
HoLLEY — With  an  Appendix.  Whatever  dissimilarity  of  opinion  may  exist  rela- 
tive to  the  correctness  of  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  Dr.  Holley,  no  doubts  of  the 
power  and  brilliancy  of  his  mind,  of  his  superior  talents  and  genius,  will  be  entertain- 
ed by  any  person  who  peruses  attentively  his  **  Memoirs."  Neither  will  it  bo  ques- 
tioned that  he  possessed,  with  his  transcendent  abilities,  the  inclination,  the  ardent 
wish  to  be  extensively  useful.  These  conclusions  will  not  be  drawn  from  the  opin- 
ion of  his  eulogist,  though  Doctor  Caldwell  has  ably  peformed  that  very  delicate, 
and  in  this  case,  important  office.  We  see  at  once  in  the  beginning  of  Doctor  Hol- 
ley*s  career,  the  stirrings  of  that  enterprising,  energetic,  original  and  lofty  spirit 
which  **  gives  the  world  assurance  of  a  man."  But  we  have  no  intention  of  giving 
even  a  brief  abstract  of  the  life  of  this  eminent  individual — whoever  feels  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  display"  of  American  talent,  genius  and  character,  for  the  subject  of  these 
**  memoirs,"  in  his  predilections  and  exertions  was  truly  American,  will  not  fail  to 
read  the  work.  It  is  the  part  which  the  wife  of  the  deceased  has  performed,  that 
engages  our  attention  and  must  chiefly  occupy  our  notice. 
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Mrs.  HoUey  assisted  in  preparing  the  Appendix ;  indeed  it  was  mofltly  written  or 
selected  by  her,  and  it  certainly  may  be  matter  of  triumph  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  promoting  female  education,  and  showing  the  utility  of  the  intellectual  influence 
of  woman,  to  observe  how  well  she  has  performed  her  part.  Neither  does  it  at  all 
derogate  from  her  merit  as  a  writer,  to  assert  that  she  must  have  learned  of  him  whona 
she  attempted  to  portray.  Intimate  acquaintance  with  a  superior  mind  may  awaken 
the  energies,  elevate  the  thoughts,  direct  the  pursuits,  but  it  cannot  impart  intellect. 
The  woman  who  exhibits  superior  talents  must  have  inherited  thera.from  nature.  She 
may  be  indebted  to  the  superior  education  of  her  husband,  (men  always  have  the  ad- 
vantage there,)  for  the  improvement  of  her  taste ;  she  would  undoubtedly  with  pride 
and  pleasure  acknowledged  his  assistance  ;  but  nevertheless  she  must  have  received 
from  nature  the  inspiration  of  genius — and  that  in  no  stinted  measure. 

In  adverting  to  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  deceased,  those  peculiar  exhibitioof 
of  talent,  which  he  early  displayed,  it  is  acknowledged  that  Dr.  Holley,  in  mind,  re- 
sembled his  father.  But  there  are  some  observations  and  notes  on  the  subject,  which 
we  think  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  These  we  shall  quote,  only  remarking, 
that  if  the  opinion,  that  eminent  men  usually  derive  their  superior  genius  from  the 
mother,  should,  afler  due  investigation,  be  found  to  be  sufficiently  supported  by  cir- 
cumstances, to  warrant  a  belief  in  its  general  correctness,  the  question  respecting 
the  mental  equality  of  the  sexes  will  be,  at  once,  decided.  Or,  if  there  be  a  differ- 
ence, the  balance  will  be  in  favor  of  the  women.  Those  who  transmit  genius,  must 
possess  it. 

But  natural  brilliancy  of  talents  is  but  of  little  avail,  without  strict  and  judicious 
cultivation.  Perhaps  the  mental  superiority,  evinced  by  the  men  who  are  named  as 
illustrious  examples,  was  more  the  efl^ect  of  this  ^arly  judicious  training,  than  any 
inherent,  uncommon  capacity  of  mind.  Would  it  not  be  wise  for  every  mother  so 
to  consider  it,  and  adopt  such  a  method  of  instruction  with  her  child,  and  pertevtre 
in  it  too,  as  shall  give  her  the  praise  of  eliciting  his  talents,  and  directing  his  en- 
ergies to  the  pursuit  of  excellence  1  Should  her  son  become  eminent  in  conse- 
quence of  her  instruction,  and  virtuous  example,  she  will  deserve  a  higher  compli- 
ment, than  if  he  merely  derived  his  genius  from  her  superior  abilities. 

''  It  is  an  interesting  question,  and  one  that  has  given  rise  to  much  curious  specu- 
lation, How  does  an  individual  inherit  his  genius  1  That  it  is  an  inheritance,  though 
greatly  modified  by  the  circumstances  which  repress  or  foster  its  growth,  all  must 
allow.  Some  very  intelligent  persons  earnestly  contend  that  every  superior  man 
roust  have  bad  a  superior  mother.  However  that  may  be — the  author  would  ch<K»se 
to  exemplify  rather  than  contradict  it — it  is  certain  that  the  example,  which  to  us  is 
illustrious  in  all  things,  is  an  eminent  instance  in  point.  All  know  the  mother  of 
Washington.  Fisher  Ames,  also,  had  a  distinguished  mother,  and  Mrs.  Adams,  the 
mother  of  our  present  chief  magistrate,  was  remarkable  for  strong  powers  of  mind. 
Would  that  all  intelligent  mothers  and  intelligent  fathers  had  such  sons  ! 

From  a  number  of  facts,  a  few  of  which  we  shall  select  for  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
tion, it  will  appear  remarkably  striking,  that  such  an  inheritance  is  more  generally 
derived  from  the  maternal  than  the  paternal  side.  In  the  examples  to  be  adduced, 
a  selection  has  been  made  with  a  view  to  the  ditlcrent  varieties  of  mental  superiori- 
ty, and  the  following  comprehends  philosophers,  poets,  historians,  and  orators  : — 

*  Lord  Bacon. — His  mother  was  daughter  to  Sir  Anthony  Cooke.  She  was 
skilled  in  many  languages,  and  translated  and  wrote  several  works,  which  displayed 
learning,  acutencss,  and  taste. 
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HuM£,  the  historian,  mentieni  his  mother,  daughter  of  Sir  D.  Falconer,  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  Justice,  as  a  woman  of"  singular  merit,"  and  viko,  although 
ID  tbe  prime  of  life,  devoted  herself  entirely  to  his  education. 

R.  B.  Shkridan. — Mrs.  Frances  Sheridan  was  a  woman  of  considerable  abili- 
ties. It  was  writing  a  pamphlet  in  his  defence,  that  first  introduced  her  to  Mr. 
Sheridan,  afterwards  her  husband.  She  also  wrote  a  novel  highly  praised  by  Jofan- 
•oo. 

ScHiLLKR,  the  German  Poet. — His  mother  was  an  amiable  woman.  She  had  a 
strong  relish  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  was  passionately  fond  of  music  and  po- 
etry.    Schiller  was  her  favorite  child. 

William  Pitt. — Son  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham. 

GoKTHE  thu^  speaks  of  his  parents; — "  I  inherited  from  my  father,  a  oertain  sort 
of  eloquence,  calculated  to  enforce  my  doctrines  on  my  auditors ;  from  my  mother  1 
derivcwi  the  faculty  of  representing  all  that  the  imagination  can  conceive,  with  ener- 
gy and  vivacity.*' 

Lord  Erskine's  mother  was  a  woman  of  superior  talent  and  discernment ;  by 
her  advice  her  son  betook  himself  to  the  bar. 

Thomsok,  the  poet. — Mrs.  Thomson  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  natural  endow- 
ments, possessed  of  every  social  and  domestic  virtue,  with  a  warmth  and  vivacity  of 
imagination  scarcely  inferior  to  her  son's. 

Boerhave's  mother  acquired  a  knowledge  of  medicine  not  often  to  be  found  in 
females. 

SiK  Walter  Scott. — His  mother,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  D.  Rutherford,  was  a 
woman  of  great  accomplishments  and  virtue.  She  had  a  fond  taste  for,  and  wrote 
poetry,  which  appeared  in  print  in  1789.' 

We  might  further  mention  the  mother  of  Marmontel,  of  Bonaparte,  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  and  a  host  of  others.  But  a  sufBcicnt  number  has  been  given,  we  think,  to 
shew,  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  eminent  men  have  derived  their  talents  from 
either  parent,  and  that  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  such  inheritance  is  most 
generally  from  the  maternal  side."  , 

Charles  Caldwell  is  a  man  of  talents,  a  scholar,  and  yet  but  few  will  pe- 
ruse this  work  without  assigning  to  the  portion  furnished  by  Mrs.  Holley  an 
equal,  if  not  superior  station,  considered  merely  in  a  literary  view,  with  that  of  the 
accomplished  M.  D.  Tbe  superior  interest  of  the  part  written  by  the  wife  will  be 
universally  acknowledged.  There  is  a  peculiar  elevation,  almost  a  sanctity  imparted 
to  the  efforts  of  woman's  genius,  when  thus,  by  conjugal  affection,  employed  to  pre- 
serve the  lineaments  of  the  mind  and  character  of  him  who  in  life  was  "  her  pride 
and  boast."  Mrs.  Holley  has  shown  her  devotcdness  to  the  memory  of  her  hus- 
band, more  afiectingly,  than  if  she  bad  mingled  his  ashes  in  her  cup,  and  drank 
them,  to  keep  his  remains  ever  near  her  heart.  She  has  embodied  his  thoughts  in 
language,  and  given  a  record  to  his  talents  and  virtues,  that  will  be  a  more  durable 
monument  to  his  praise  and  fame,  than  if  she  had  reared  a  tomb  like  that  of  Mauso- 
las.  What  sacrifices,  what  exertions,  will  not  an  alfectionato  and  intelligent  wo- 
man make  to  promote  the  happiness  and  the  glory  of  the  man  she  loves  !  But  those 
who  would  deprive  her  of  genius,  and  debar  her  from  a  participation  in  intellectual 
pursuits,  would  destroy  half  her  power  to  bless,  half  her  ability  to  bo  useful. 

Wo  have  space  for  but  one  extract  more — the  exquisitely  touched  picture  of  the 
decease  of  Dr.  Holley  : — 

*<  Rest  and  quietness  were  out  of  the  question.  A  still,  dark  room,  a  bed  of  suit- 
able dimensions,  with  constant  and  careful  attendants — any  one  circumstance  inclu- 
ded in  the  word  home,  had  been  more  than  luxury.  Let  those  who  would  learn  the 
full  meaning  of  that  dearest  of  all  names,  experience  a  distressing,  paralyzing  illness 
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at  lea,  and  they  will  know  its  fiill  import.  Hitherto  no  one  had  expressed  a  fear  of 
dangerous  disease  on  board,  so  little  do  xve  feel  and  understand  impending  evil.  It 
now  became  calm,  and  there  was  time  and  opportunity  to  attend  to  the  sufiering  and 
helpless.  T^e  danger  of  Dr.  HoUey's  situation  became  too  apparent.  His  eyes 
were  half  closed,  his  mind  wandering.  The  some  medicines  were  repeated,  the  do- 
ses doubled,  and  all  other  means  of  relief  applied,  which  the  kind  hearted,  though 
unskilled,  in  their  goodness  could  command.  The  disease,  which  in  its  early  stages 
might  perhaps  have  been  checked,  had  now  acquired  force  and  strength,  and  soon 
triumphed  over  one  of  the  finest  of  constitutions,  as  well  as  most  brilliant  of  intel- 
lecta.     The  fifth  of  the  disease,  and  the  thirty-first  of  the  month,  was  the  fatal  day. 

The  sun  rose  in  all  the  brightnera  and  intense  heat  of  a  tropical  region.  It  was  a 
dead  cahn.  Not  a  breath  of  air  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  fanned  the  burn- 
ing brow  of  the  sufferer.  The  writer  of  this  article,  who  still  lay  in  silent  anguish, 
a  speechless  spectator  of  the  scene,  expected,  while  conscious  ot  any  thing  but  dis- 
tress, to  be  the  next  victim,  and  who,  losing  at  times  even  all  sense  of  suffering  in 
the  womanish  feeling  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  of  there  not  being  a  female 
hand  to  perform  the  last  sad  offices  of  humanity,  has  a  confused  recollection  of  hor- 
ror, of  the  solemn  looks  of  the  passengers  pacing  to  and  fro  upon  the  deck,  of  a 
deathlike  stillness,  broken  by  groans,  and  half  uttered  sentences,  and  of  a  little  soft 
voice  trying  to  soothe  the  last  moments,  and  to  interpret  the  last  accents  of  his  dy- 
ing parent.  All  this  she  beard,  without  sense  enough  to  request  to  be  carried  to  the 
spot,  or  to  realize  that  it  meant  death.  When  the  groans  and  spasms  had  ceased,  it 
seemed  to  bo  only  a  release  from  pain,  a  temporary  sleep.  When  all  was  hushed, 
and  the  report  of  pistols,  and  the  fumes  of  burning  tar  announced  the  fatal  issue, 
trusting  in  that  Divine  Being,  into  whose  presence  she  expected  soon  to  be  tishered, 
believing,  as  far  as  reflection  bad  exercise,  that  the  separation  was  but  for  a  little 
space,  she  heard,  wiih  the  firmness  of  despair,  and  with  silent  awe,  the  parting  wa- 
ters receive  the  scarce  breathless  form  of  him  who  had  been  her  pride  and  boast,  as 
he  had  been  the  admiration  of  all  to  whom  he  was  known — his  winding  ^heet  a 
cloak,  his  grave  the  wide  ocean, his  monument  the  everlasting  Tortugaa — all  this 
she  heard  and  lives." 
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We  are  sorry  to  find,  there  is  some  dissatisfaction  manifested,  at  the  course  vra 
have  thought  best  to  pursue,  relative  to  articles  offered  for  insertion  in  the  Ladies* 
Magazine.  We  concluded  it  unnecessary  to  notice,  either  with  compliment,  com- 
ment, or  censure,  every  contribution  received.  Many  pieces  are  sent  us,  which, 
although  evincing  talent,  are  not  sufficiently  correct,  to  suit  the  taste  of  our  readers. 
We  feel  obliged  to  those,  who  thus,  roluntarily,  proffer  assistance  ;  but  we  must  not 
gratify  our  private  feelings,  by  attempting  to  oblige  friends,  or  correspondents,  at  the 
expense  of  hazarding  the  reputation  of  the  work  we  have  undertaken  to  conduct.  But 
it  is  said,  writers  are  kept  in  suspense,  and  this  to  young  authors,  eager  with  the 
hope  of  soon  reaching  the  temple  of  fame,  is  a  terrible  tantalizing  affair.  For  the 
future,  there  shall  bo  limits  to  this  uncertainty.  Articles  that  are  neither  inserted 
in  the  Magazine,  or  announced  as  to  appear  within  the  period  of  three  months  from 
the  date  of  their  reception,  may,  by  all  concerned  in  the  event,  be  considered  as  re- 
jected. 
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DREAMS. 


-"  Sleep  hacb  its  own  worlds 


And  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality ; , 

And  dreams  in  their  development  have  breath, 

And  tears,  and  torture,  and  a  touch  of  joy; 

They  leave  a  weieht  upon  our  waking  tbouehts. 

They  take  a  weight  from  off  our  waking  toiu. 

They  do  divide  our  being  :  they  become, 

A  portion  of  ourselves  as  of  our  time. 

And  look  like  heralds  of  eternity ; 

They  pass  like'^spirits  of  the  past — they  spealc 

Jiike  sybils  of  the  future.*' 

In  a  miscellany  so  expressly  devoted  to  the  ladies,  I  have 
sometimes  wondered  that  no  "  essays  on  the  art  of  divin- 
ing future  events"  should  be  found.  This  omission  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  ascribed  to  the  wilful  negligence  of  our 
literati,  who,  conscious  of  the  arduous  task,  have  not  dared 
to  meddle  with  a  subject  usually  considered  so  far  beyond 
the  ken  of  ordinary  mortals. 

Yet  remembering  it  was  the  maxim  of  the  ancient 
schoolmen  that  difficulties  and  discouragements  should  only 
excite  to  more  vigorous  exertions,  I  shall  not  be  deterred 
from  an  investigation  of  the  uimnarj/  subject,  thus  deliber- 
ately chosen,  merely  because  I  may  be  told  it  has  ever  been 
considered  incomprehensible.  Whoever  toils  for  an  au- 
thor's immortality  must  not  expect  present  praise.  Like 
the  bard  of"  Paradise"  he  must  frame  his  epics  and  essays, 
sonnets  and  speculations  in  that  strain  of  sublimity  and  sci- 
ence which  (the  gijui  can  foresee)  will  be  the  rage,  and 
consequently  ensure  him  renown  in  some  far  distant  and 
far  more  refined  period  than  that  in  which  he  has,  unfor- 
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tunately,  been  doomed  to  exist.  Animated  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  I  shall  probably  enjoy  posthumous  fSetme  as  a  slight 
recompense  for  my<  present  researches  in  fanciful  literature, 
I  shall  enter  with  enthusiasm  on  the  discussion  and  expla- 
nation of  those  impressions  commotily  called  dreams  ;  and 
endeavour  to  determine  the  degree  of  significance  that 
ou^ht  to  be  i^ttached  to  those  Morpbeaa  communications  to 
whiph  all  ar^,  mor^  or  less,  subjected  during  the  many 
hours  allotted  to  repose. 

Dreams  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds — ^viz. 

First, — ^Idle,  or  unmeaning.    . 

Second, — Distempered,  or  hypochondriac. 

Third, — Prophetic,   or  useful. 

A  thorough  adept  in  the  science  of  dreamohgy  might 
doubtless  discover  many  more  divisions,  perhaps  as  many 
as  ingenious  craniologists  have  foimd  in  the  bram — ^but  for 
all  domestic  purposes,  three  will  answer.  Three  is  more- 
over a  convenient  number,  and  easily  retained  in  the  mem- 
ory. Every  lady  and  lady's  man  will  recollect  it  is  the 
number  of  the  Graces  and  the  Furies — the  goddesses  that 
appeared  on  Mount  Ida,  and  the  witches  of  Macbeth.  But 
to  return  to  my  subject,  which,  by  the  way,  allows  me 
some  liberty  to  wander. 

Idle  dreams,  by  far  the  most  numerous  division,  are 
those  which  the  wisest  of  men  has  explained  as  arising 
^ through  a  multitude  of  business.''  In  these  cases  the  sj^it 
is  too  perplexed  by  the  cares,  and  fatigued  by  the  exertions 
of  the  day  to  disengage  itself  from  ear^.  It  still  dwells  on 
the  scenes  of  yesterday,  or  anticipates  the  labors  of  the 
morrow  ; — and  the  unconnected  and  heterogeneous  images 

5 resented  to  the  fancy,  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  a^ur- 
ity  of  our  waking  wishes,  ana  the  diversity  of  our  noon- 
tide plans.  Such  dreams  usually  make  but  slight  impres- 
sion on  the  mind,  and  their  remembrance  is  almost  in^ant- 
ly  and  wholly  dispelled  by  the  beams  of  the  morning  and 
the  business  of  the  day.  Goodhousewiv^,  whose  bloom  is 
heightened  by  the  rouge  of  industry,  and  laborious  artisans 
and  agriculturists,  are  usually  favored  with  these  dreams. 
I  write /at^ored — ^because  so  much  of  the  charm  of  life  is 
imparted  and  continued  only  by  hope.  Though  we  often 
and  eagerly  wish  to  draw  aside  the  shadowy  curtain  of 
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futurity,  one  peep  behind  the  scene  would  frequently  mar 
all  our  enjoyments.     In  this  case  ignorance  is  bliss. 

The  second  division  includes  distempered,  or  hypochon- 
driac dreams.  These  sometimes  arise  from  illness  of  body, 
or  imbecility  of  mind ;  but  more  frequently  from  irregu- 
larity of  conduct,  some  indulgence  of  appetite,  caprice,  or 
passion.  The  dreamer's  mind  is  alternately  filled  with 
terrific  ideas,  unearthly  images,  and  flittering  fancies. 
This  species  of  dreams  may  easily  be  distinguished  from 
the  others.  It  is  usually  attended  with  a  sensation  of  bodi- 
ly distress,  and  almost  always  leaves  an  undefined  impres- 
sion of  "  woes  to  come,"  on  the  mind.  Yet  no  depend- 
ence should  be  placed  on  these  phantoms  of  the  brain;  they 
are  a  disease  requiring  a  regimen  as  strict  and  sometimes 
as  powerful  as  the  scrofula  or  hydrophobia. 

Matrons  who  indulge  in  an  excessive  use  of  tea,  snuff,  or 
opium,  are  very  subject  to  distempered  dreams.  Either  of 
these,  taken  extravagantly,  will  engender  strange  and  thick 
coming  fancies  in  the  strongest  female  brain;  but  all  con- 

Sined,  will  be  porteiitous  as  the  sailor's  "three  ravens." 
any  single  ladies  also  are  haunted  with  morbid  visions. 
In  particular  those  belled  and  coquettes  who,  from  the  dread 
of  a  rival's  charms,  allow  envy  to  disfigure  their  own  ;  and 
prudes,  who,  if  their  age  was  written  in  the  stars  rather 
than  have  the  record  read  would  wish  the  shining  host 
annihilated ;  and  ladies,  either  married  or  single,  who 
place  their  chief  happiness  in  dress  and  show;  and  deem- 
mg  all  domestic  employments  drudgery  and  fireside  enjoy- 
ments dull,  neglect  their  homes,  friends,  and  families,  for 
the  pleasure  of  flaunting  abroad  and  courting  the  hollow 
admiration  of  the  world.  Such  must  have  terrible  visions. 
The  men  most  subject,  to  hypochondriac  dreams  are  dis- 
carded lovers,  whose  object  of  pursuit  was  the  lady's  for- 
tune ;  broken  dandies,  who  have  survived  their  meai>8  of 
appearing  fashionable ;  insolvent  debtors,  whose  misfor- 
tunes were  incurred  by  extravagance  ;  condemned  authors, 
not  to  die  in  propria  persona^  but  only  in  their  works  ;  and 
blustering  patriots,  who  have  unsuccessfully  electioneered 
to  procure  their  own  advancement.  The  last  mentioned 
class  of  persons  are  particularly  troubled  with  strange  and 
unpleasant  visions.     They  often  imagine  themselves  toil- 
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ing  without  purpose  and  labouring  without  reward.-  Like 
Sisyphus,  the  stone  they  have  with  immense  exertions  been 
urging  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  instantly  recoils,  and 
perhaps  threatens  to  bury  them  beneath  its  ruins.  Al- 
though they  are  well  versed  in  the  art  of  appearing  mys- 
terious, and  seldom  reveal  what  most  interests  their  own 
feelings,  yet  the  import  of  the  terrific  dreams  that  often 
disturb  their  repose,  may  be  gathered  by  observing  their 
haggard  and  lengthened  visages,  especially  after  an  election 
in  which  they  have  been  disappointed  of  an  office. 

The  third  division  now  remains  to  be  considered,  and  a 
difficult  task  it  is  to  do  it  justice  !  I  shrink  from  the  re- 
sponsibility I  have  incautiously  assumed.  I  am  confident, 
from  the  profound  wisdom  already  displayed  in  this  research, 
the  ladies  (all  and  each  who  read  this  article)  are  anxiously 
glancing  their  bright  eyes  forward,  eager  to  learn, — not 
merely  the  solution  of  a  prophetic  dream,  such  simple  in- 
formation every  old  woman,  and  numerous  *^  dream 
books"  as  old  as  they,  can  certainly  and  cheaply  give — but 
a  far  more  important  mystery  ;  how  they  may  positively  know 
a  dream  is  prophetic  ! 

The  immense  superiority  of  the  art  I  propose  to  unfold, 
over  the  mere  expounding  of  dreams,  cannot  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  a  reference  to  the  confession  of  the  /Z/t*- 
minati^  who  were  summoned  before  the  proud  king  of 
Babylon,  to  explain  the  vision  that  had  "  gone  from  him." 
They  were  confident  of  easily  telling  the  interpretation^  but 
declared  *'  no  astrologer,  or  magician,  or  soothsayer  on 
earth"  could  tell  the  dream.  Every  intelligent  reader  will 
doubtless  discover  this  is  a  case  in  point.  If  to  recover  a 
forgotten  dream  be  so  very  difficult,  it  cannot  surely  be 
thought  a  small  matter  to  define  those  worth  retaining 
in  the  memory. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  philosophical  disquisition,  neither 
shall  I  spend  time,  or  waste  arguments  to  prove  the  signifi- 
cancy  of  dreams.  Every  believer  in  **noly  writ"  must 
acknowledge  the  numerous  instances  recorded  of  their 
truth  and  importance,  justify  me  in  assuming  the  position, 
that  there  are  certain  trains  of  thought,  occupying,  at 
certain  seasons,  our  minds  while  we  sleep,  which  have 
reference  to  coming  events,  and  are  imparted  tp  warn  us  of 
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some  misfortune  which  is  to  befall,  or  some  happiness  which 
is  in  store,  either  for  ourselves,  or  those  with  whom  we  arc 
usually  most  endearingly  connected. 

This  cannot,  surely,  to  any  one,  be  an  indifferent  specula- 
tion. Those  who  are  innocent  will  feel,  doubly  assured  when 
reflecting  that  the  Being  who  is,  during  the  tumult  and  toils 
of  the  day,  about  their  path,  guiding  them  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  still  watches  through  the  silence  of  midnight 
around  their  bed,  guarding  them  from  present  evil,  and 
even  revealing  future  danger,  that  they  may  either  escape, 
or  be  prepared  for  the  threatening  adversity.  Neither 
can  fruition  itself  confer  such  exquisite  pleasure  as  the  good 
often  taste,  when  some  blessing  in  reserve,  some  sweet, 
and  perhaps,  long  sought  boon,  is,  by  their  presiding  angel, 
softly  whispered  as  awaiting  their  enjoyment.  And  will 
not  cuilt  be  deterred  from  committing  his  meditated  mis- 
chief, when  the  consequences,  which  will  result  from  the 
perpetration,  are  brought  home  to  his  mind,  in  that  hour 
when  the  world  is  darkened,  and  passion  is  hushed^  and  the 
enticements  of  pleasure  are  withdrawn,  and  the  blandish- 
ments of  vice  forgotten  ? 

But  amid  the  multitude  of  idle  or  distempered  thoughts 
that  nightly  float  around  our  pillows,  if  we  would  discrim- 
inate those  heavenly  visitants  that  bear  on  their  wings 
the  terrors  of  the  storm,  or  the  softness  of  the  calm,  and 
come  over  our  slieeping  moments,  either  to  encourage  our 
steps  in  the  pursuit  of  excellence  or  stay  our  hands  from  the 
commission  of  evil,  we  must  be  careful  to  keep  our  minds 
free  from  prejudice. 

The  indulgence  of  any  prejudice  which  reason  condemns, 
not  only  prevents  the  judgment  from  forming  proper  esti- 
mations, and  drawing  rational  conclusions  while  our  facul- 
ties are  awake  and  in  exercise,  but  it  narrows  the  intellects 
and  chills  the  affections,  till  its  influence  is  so  predominating 
that  even  our  sleeping  meditations  are  tinged  with  the  same 
hue  with  which  our  bigQted  imagination  has  invested  the 
universe. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  conjectured?  that  if  the  number  of  hu- 
man beings  who  can  hope  to  attain  eminence  in  the  under- 
standing of  prophetic  dreams,  is  limited  only  to  those  who 
indulge  no  prejudices^  it  will  be  small  indeed.  But  while 
the  strength  of  our  passions  and  the  impetuosity  of  our  feel- 
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ings  render  as  so  liable  to  stray  from  the  guidance  of  reason, 
we  should  esteem  it  a  happiness  that  there  is  another  and 
surer  test  of  our  capacity  for  comprehending  those  lessons  in 
prescience  which  ^Hhe  sable  goddess  from  her  ebon  throne'' 
so  often  reads  to  her  silent  votaries. 

This  (est  I  shall  now  reyeal,  and  each  person  can  easily  ap- 
ply it  to  his  or  her  own  dream.  If  the  rules  are  conscien- 
tiously followed^  I  hazard  nothing  in  asserting  that  every 
propheHc  vision  will  be  understood  by  the  mind  to  which  it 
is  imparted. 

The  rules  are  simply  these — ^never  lay  your  head  on  your 
pillow,  nor  court  repose,  till  you  are  at  peace  with  the 
world,  at  peace  with  yourself,  and  at  peace  with  your  God  ! 
Those  who  follow  these*directions  will  find  peace,  pleasure 
and  profit  in  those  visions  that  to  the  worldling  are  idle  and 
unmeaning — ^to  the  trifler  and  vicious,  so  disturbed  and  ap- 
palling. 

All  who  approve  this  essay  will  undoubtedly  endeavor  to 
practice  the  rules,  and  to  such  I  sincerely  wish 

**To  all  and  each  a  fair  good  night, 

AM  pleasing  dreams,  and  slombers  light." 


INVlTATIOlf. 

Come,  Anna,  to  the  cool  shade 

Of  yonder  aged  ti«e  ; 
Ton  dark  wide-spreading  chesnnt 

That  waves  so  gracefully  : 

Beneath  whose  mingling  branches. 
We  two,  beside  the  brook, 

80  oft  h^ve  Imgered  o*er  the  lenTes 
Of  some  deliciona  book  : 

The  story  of  Griselda, 

So  fall  of  pathos  fine, 
Bpencer^B  or  Milt0n*$  woven  charm 

Or,  ShakspcareU  half  divine 
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'Twa»  there,  in  merry  chiUbood, 

Fast  flew  4>e  sway  hours  ! 
We  chased  the  oriBMOft  butterfly 

Among  the  hieathjng  flowers* 

Twin  these  I  twhied  yow  yemif  brows 

With  Colwabmes.  that  seem 
CHamberiig  «boTe  the  lockn,  to  see 

Their  beao^  l»  the  stvesflHi 

And  we  wfll  deem  th«  ^eel  spot 

That  baUowed  one  of  old* 
In  ancient  Greece*  ¥rfaeKe  MwdQ  loTed 

Hes  simple  eevt  to  bold^ 

And  can  those  **  syhnan  boyB".rouid, 

That  fiom  their  **  alley's  green," 
«  Peeped  ibrth"  when  bnskined  chBeiiblness 

In  hontr^ss*  garb  wie  i 


Or  fan4^  this  the  loved  hsnnt. 

Of  Lycidas^  and  bim»     * 
The  bard  who  hath  so  song  his  fate 

That  listener's  eyes  grow  dim : 

The  spot  where  they,  together 

Amid  their  flocks  would  lie. 
While  fawns  and  satyrs  came  to  hear 

The  mingling  melody. 

In  a  spot  so  pore  and  simple 
BCght  the  wife  of  •*  Robin  Gray," 

Have  ta'en  her  Jemmy's  <<  one  kiss" 
And  torn  henelf  away. 

Here  might  the  chaste-eyed  Dian, 

Seeking  the  Incid  wave, 
In  snch  an  aznre  brook  as  this 

Have  loved  her  limbs  to  lave. 

Oh,  Nature  hath  her  own  charms 
Of  rock  and  wood  and  stream  ^ 

Bnt  chaim  they  more  when  peopled  well 
With  classic  forms,  I  deeoL 
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If  the  firee  iipaginatioii 

'Neath  Iris'  radiant  hovr. 
Present  a  chenib  hovering. 

Its  tints  more  richly  glow. 

And  when  'mid  flowms  and  sunshine. 

We  hear  the  ^ring  birds  sing. 
To  dream  the  golden  time  restored 

Of  duldhood's  rioting ; 

To  walk  with  Fancy's  fair  forms, 

Or,  in  the  breeze,  to  hear 
The  voice  6f  inspiration 

Low  whispering  to  the  ear; 

'AGd  the  silent  groves  to  waken 

The  music  of  past  years. 
This  is  to  fill  the  heart  with  joy 
That  overflows  in  tears  : 

This  is  giving  power  to  str^igth 

A  soYil  to  Nature's  Ikce; 
This  is  giving  grace  to  beauty. 

And  intellect  te  grace. 

A.  M.  W. 


SKETCHES  OP  AMERICAN  CHARACTER. 

NO.  IX. 
PREJtJDICISS. 

On  one  of  those  small  level  spots,  that  may  be  found  as 
you  toil  up  the  steep  road  which,  running  from  Brattleboro' 
to  Bennington,  crosses  the  Green  Mountain,  there  stood,  iiv- 
1820,  a  little  lone  tenement  inhabited  by  a  woman  whose 
name  was  Ranson. 

Mrs.  Ranson  had  endured  strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
and  it  was  reported  her  troubles  had  entirely  changed  her 
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character— certain  it  was  that  she  had  for  several  years  pur- 
sued a  course- of  conduct  so  extraordinary  as  to  excite  either 
the  wonder,  pity,  or  censure  of  all  her  acquaintance.  Many 
declared  her  singularities  were  affected  to  gain  notoriety— 
these  were  women — others  thought  her  deranged — these 
were  mostly  men — and  a  few  benevolent  people  of  both 
flexes  urged  the  sorrows  of  a  broken  and  contrite  spirit  had. 
induced  her  to  relinquish  the  flattering  but  false  world,  and 
seek  a  refuge  from  its  vexations  in  her  solitary  abode  on 
the  Hillsi 

I  can  only  give  an  abstract  of  Mrs.  Ranson's  story;  those 
who  regret  its  brevity,  (if  such  old  fashioned  readers  exist 
in  this  age  of  literary  **  shreds  and  patches")  may  eas- 
ily, by  the  aid  of  a  little  imagination,  invest  these  simple 
facts  with  all  the  complex  circumstances,  enchanting  de- 
scriptions and  interesting  colloquies,  of  a  long  romance.  I 
am  half  inclined  to  attempt  the  exploit  myself.  This  short 
hand  mode  of  authorship  is  but  a  poor  way  of  managing,  if 
one  wishes  to  secure  either  profit  or  fame.  To  manufac- 
ture a  two  volumed  novel,  hardly  requires  more  exertion  of 
mind^  than  to  write  a  good  sketch. 

Isftbelle  Carrick  was  a  native  of  the  West  Indies.  Her 
mother  died  a  few  days  after  the  girl's  birth,  and  her  father 
when  she  was  twelve  years  old  ;  but  in  the  interim  he  had 
married  a  wcond  wife,  who  bore  him  a  boy.  With  that 
ill-judging  partiality  which  may  be  termed  injustice  of  the 
most  cruel  Kind,  because  it  completely  baffles  the  law  and 
often  shrouds  itself  under  pretexts  that  prevent  the  sufferer 
from  receiving  even  sympathy,  Mr.  Carrick  gave  his  whole 
property,  which  was  very  large,  to  his  son ;  only  stipula- 
ting that  Isabelle  should  be  educated  and  supported  by  her 
brother  till  her  marriage,  and  should  she  ever  become  a 
widow,  she  was  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year. 

When  the  contents  of  the  wilt  became  known,  the  mater- 
nal relations  of  Isabelle  were  highly  incensed,  and  they  de- 
manded she  should  be  given  up  to  them.  Her  stepmother, 
who,  it  was  believed,  had  influenced  her  husband's  will, 
very  readily  consented  to  relinquish  aU  right  over  the  por- 
tionless orphan  ;  by  that  means  she  was  freed  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  educating  her.     Isabelle,  accordingly,  passed  into 
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the  family  ef  her  uncle  Tolbert.  Some  disturbances  sooti 
after  occurring  among  the  slave  population,  rendered  Mr. 
Tolbert 's  situation  at  Jamaica  unpleasant,  and  he  determined 
to  leave  the  Island.  His  wife  was  an  American,  and  that 
was  probably  the  xeason  that  induced  him  to  remove  to 
New  York  rather  than  return  to  England.  Isabclle,  now 
at  the  interesting  age  of  sixteen,  was  such  a  beautiful  girl 
tjiat  her  uncle  had  no  doubt  of  establishing  her  advantage- 
ously in  a  country  where  marriage  was  an  affair  of  flie 
heart  and  not  merely  a  calculation  of  pecuniary  advantages, 
even  though  it  were  known  she  was  portionless.  Yet  Mr. 
iTolbert  did  not  intend  thus  to  test  the  sincerity  of  those 
who  professed  to  admire  his  niece.  He  had  no  children ; 
he  had  adopted  the  orphan  and  declared  her  his  heir,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  she  was  soon  the  star  of  the  city.  Many 
connoisseurs  in  female  charms  pronounced  Isabelie  Carrick 
to  be  perfect  in  loveliness.  There  is  no  standard,  there  can 
be  none  of  personal  beauty ;  the  feelings  of  the  heart  have 
more  influence  than  rules  of  taste  in  our  estimation  of  the 
human  face  ;  yet  there  are  countenances  so  peculiarly  fSais- 
cinating,  that  criticism  and  comparison  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. If  the  beholder  has  a  soul  susceptible  of  those  divine 
impressions  of  the  beautifid  which  are  among  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  that  prove  man  superior  to  his 
'*  brothers  of  the  clod,"  he  acknowledges  at  once  the  inter- 
est of  such  a  countenance.  No  human  eye  ever  regarded  a 
rose,  rainbow  or  star,  and  turned  away  disgusted ;  and  sel- 
dom do  we  find  a  person  that  can  gaze  on  either  with  per- 
fect indifference.  Such  apathy  would  argue  a  man^s  mind 
more  disagreeable,  if  not  as  dangerous,  as  to  have  "no  mu- 
sic in  his  soul" — which  according  to  Shakspeare  is  one  of 
the  seven  deadly  sins. 

But  Isabelie  Carrick  was  never  regarded  with  indiffer- 
ence. The  men  praised  and  admired  ;  the  women  praised 
too,  as  loudly  as  the  men,  but  I  fear  there  was  a  little  envy, 
or  at  least,  a  little  repining  mingled  in  th^ir  feelings  of  ad- 
miration. What  makes  this  suspicion  probable,  I  have  been 
told  that  they  always  concluded  their  eulogy  on  her  beauty 
by  saying  it  was  perfect,  considered  as  a  specimen  of  the 
West  Indian  style — tfle  men  never  made  a  qualification  in 
their  panegyrics. 
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"  I  think,"  said  Miss  Dulton,  "  that  Isabelle's  cheek 
wants  bloom.  She  has  a  fine,  delicate  complexion,  and  it 
contrasts  sweetly  with  her  profusion  of  curls, 

'*  WhoM  glotty  blaek  to  shame  mieht  bring 
The  plumige  of  the  raven'a  wing." 

Now  tinge  her  cheek  with  a  little  *  celestial  rosy  red,'  and 
«he  would  be  in  appearance,  what  you  gentlemen  esteem 
her,  an  angel." 

**  But  you  probably  recollect,"  replied  Edwin  Cone, 
"  that  the  *  rosy  red '  to  which  you  allude,  was  imparted  by 
a  blush,  and  Isabelle's  cheek  wears  that  tinge  at  the  least 
compliment  or  emotion — a  tinge  that  may  be  considered 
^celestial,'  as  it  proceeds  from  delicacy  of  mind,  from  sen- 
timent, and  is  not  dependent  on  jocund  Jiealth,  and  never 
needs  the  repairs  of  art." 

**  But  then  her  eyes,  Edwin. — Do  you  really  admire  such 
black  eyes?  They  seem  too  spirited  to  please  me.  I  know 
the  Mahometans  celebrate  their  dark  eyed  Houris,  biit  I 
believe  Christians  usually  connect  the  beautiful  sky-color 
with  the  idea  of  angels'  eyes." 

Edwin  Cone  was  very  polite.  He  saw  the  blue  eyes  of 
the  fair  speaker  beam  with  the  expectation  of  a  compliment. 
Could  a  gallant  man  refuse  it }  With  a  bow  and  smile  he 
declared  that  it  would  be  profane  to  compare  angels'  eyes 
to  aught  save  stars,  and  those  were  always  set  in  blue ;  and 
that  the  most  charming  description  of  wonjan's  orb  of  vis- 
ion he  ever  saw,  was — 


-•*  She  had  an  eye, 


'*  Ai  when  the  blue  sky  trembles  through  a  cloud 
**  Of  purest  white."— 

The  very  next  day,  Isabelle  Carrick  learned  that  Edwin 
Cone  disliked  blacK  «yes.  But  happily  her  heiirt  was  not 
at  all  interested  in  his  decision.  Had  John  Ranson  made 
such  a  declaratioft,  she  would  probably  have  ^felt  very 
wretched. 

There  is  no  subject  on  which  the  old  and  young  differ  in 
opinion  so  materially  as  on  the  qualities  most  likely  to  in- 
sure happiness  in  the  married  state.  The  aged  are  swayed 
by  interest,  the  youthful  guided  by  feeling.     Perhaps  it 
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would  be  difficult  to  decide  which  party  are  oftenest  disap- 
pointed. Tho^e  matches  are  undoubtedly  the  happiest, 
which  have  been  contracted  equally  from  affection  and  pru- 
dence ; — but  heroines  are  not  very  apt  to  consider  prudence 
necessary.  At  least,  when  Isabetle  Carrick  married  John 
Ranson,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  her  uncle,  she  did 
not  consult  her  interest — and  that  is  to  be  impr^ident — is  it 
not.^  An  answer  to  that  question,  properly  discussed,  in  all 
its  bearinors,  would  fill  a  volume.  I  wish  some  rationally 
moral  philosopher,  who  has  made  that  wayward  thin^r,  the 
human  heart,  his  particular  study,  would  write  a  treatise  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Tolbert  held  true  English  aristocratic  ideas  of  love 
and  marriage.  "The  faith  of  true  lovers,"  he  observed} 
"  was  of  no  consequence,  except  *  to  adorn  a  tale.*  It  was 
amusing  to  read  of  love  in  a  novel,  but  to  believe  in  its  re- 
ality, or  that  a  particular  fancy  for  the  person  was  necessa- 
ry to  make  men  and  women  happy  in  marriage,  was  as  ab- 
surd as  to  credit  the  stories  of  dragons  and  demons,  knights 
and  necromancers,  exalted  characters,  and  enchanted  cas- 
tles, and  all  the  materiel  of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  from 
which  the  unreasonable  ideas  of  love  had  been  imbibed. 
'The  marriage  most  likely  to  ensure  happiness  to  the  con- 
tracting parties,  must  be  founded,  like  any  other  bargain, 
on  mutual  interest  ;  some  substantial  benefit  must  be  con- 
ferred on  each,  by  the  union;  and  then,  the  knowledge  that 
their  partnership  was  indissoluble,  would  induce  them,  if 
they  had  common  sense,  to  treat  each  other  with  complai- 
sance, which  was  all  the  felicity  that  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected." 

Isabelle  Carrick  had  heard  these  sentiments  of  her  uncle 
expressed  a  thousand  times,  and  illustrated  by  many  anec* 
dotes  of  contented  couples,  who  married  for  interest,  and 
wretched  pairs,  who  wedded  for  fan^y  ;  but  she  did  not, 
it  seems,  profit  much  by  such  wise  lessons  and  lectures. 
She  loved  John  Ranson,  although  her  uncle  charged  the  said 
John  with  being  a  poor  man^s  son,  and,  moreover,  guilty 
of  being  obliged  to  earn  his  own  livelihood,  though  he 
had,  by  his  industry,  and  application,  raised  himself  to  the 
station  of  junior  partner  in  a  respectable  mercantile  estab- 
lishment.    Should  such  a  plebeian  be  preferred  before  Ed- 
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win  Coney  whose  &ther,  descended  from  a  respectable  Eng- 
lidi  family,  was  possessed  of  a  large  fortune,  and  gave  the 
most  splendid  dinner  parties  in  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Tolbert  thought  it  but  of  small  consequence  that  Ed* 
ward  Cone  was  a  licentious  profligate,  and  had  broken,  at 
least,  one  engagement  to  marry.  However,  he  did  not 
command  his  niece  to  accept  of  Edwin;  he  only  said, 
'^  you  may  take  your  choice,  Isabelle.  If  you  marry  Mr. 
Cone,  I  will  give  you  ten  thousand  pounds  on  the  wedding 
day,  and  the  remainder  of  my  estate  at  my  decease — ^but 
should  you  wed  John  Ranson,  I  will  never  give  you  a  shil- 
ling, though  you  were  starving  at  my  gate." 

Isabelle  preferred  John ;  and  her  uncle  soon  after  left 
America,  in  high  dudgeon,  railing  at  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people,  and  declarmg  that  his  niece  would 
never  have  been  guilty  of  such  folly,  in  a  country  where  a 
proper  respect  was  paid  to  rank  ;  that  the  levelhng  princi- 
ples of  republicanism  were  subversive  of  all  gentility,  and 
must,  while  they  governed  the  people,  effectually  prevent 
the  regulations  of  good  society  from  being  understood  and 
adopted. 

**  They  are  all,"  said  he,  "  so  perfectly  canaille  in  their 
sentiments,  that  Isabelle's  choice  was  commended  in  some 
of  their  higheirt  circles,  because,  forsooth,  John  Ranson  was 
industrious,  enterprising,  and  clever  ; — I  can  say  as  much 
of  my  footman." 

Fourteen  years  passed — Isabelle  had  counted  the  lapse  of 
time,  only  by  the  recurrence  of  new  blessings  and  pleas- 
ures, and  to  her,  life  still  looked  bright ;  or,  if  a  cloud  ap- 
peared, it  was  always  spanned  with  the  rainbow.  She  was 
still  lovely,  and  beloved  ;  the  tender,  tried,  and  trusted 
friend  of  'her  excellent  husband,  and  the  mother  of  one 
beautiful  boy.  What  more  can  earth  ofier  of  happiness  ! 
Bat  why  dwell  on  the  picture  ? 

**  A  day  of  blin  is  quickly  told, 
A  Ihouaand  would  not  make  us  old 

As  one  of  sorrow  doth— 
It  is  by  cares,  by  woes  and  tears. 
We  round  the  sum  of  human  years       •** 

The  embargo  that  preceded  the  last  American  war,  occa- 
sioned the  first  reverse  of  fortune.     Mr.  Ranson  struggled 
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manfully  to  support  his  credit,  for  he  knew  that  the  weal 
and  wo  of  those  dearer  than  himself,  were  involved  in  his 
fate.  His  friends,  for  a  time,  buoyed  him  up  ;  but  the 
struggle  between  the  nations  commenced,  and  then  who 
sympathised  much  for  individual,  and  pecuniary  suffering, 
while  the  fate  of  armies,  and  the  fame  of  the  Republic  were 
at  hazard  ?  But  Mr.  Ranson  was  soon  released  from  all 
inquietudes.  Journeying  from  Albany  to  Boston,  the  car* 
riage  in  which  he  travelled,  was,  by  the  horses  taking 
fright,  precipitated  down  a  deep  chasm,  whiBre  he  was  in- 
stantly killed. 

Hitherto,  Mrs.  Ranson,  though  she  had  lost,  or  been 
abandoned  by  all  her  own  relations,  and  had,  by  injustice 
and  prejudice,  been  deprived  of  the  fortunes  to  which  she 
had  been  apparently  destined,  yet  it  could  hardly  be  said 
she  had  endured  a  reverse.  Can  that  be  endured,  which  is 
not  felt  ?  Even  her  husband's  embarrassments  had  not 
been  realized  by  her,  as  he  had  sedulously  labored  to  pre- 
vent his  family  from  suffering  privations.  But  she  was 
now  widowed  and  destitute  of  property  ;  and  the  friends 
of  her  prosperity  were  so  shocked  at  her  misfortunes,  and 
the  consequent  chan^  in  her  appearance  and  behaviour, 
that  they  unanimously  concluded  that  she  did  not  wish  for 
society  ;  and  they  were  too  well  bred  to  intrude  on  her 
sorrows. 

The  sufferings  of  Mrs.  Ranson,  and  the  neglect  of  her 
city  friends,  induced  her  to  apply  to  the  relations  of  her 
husband,  and  this  finely  led  to  an  arrangement,  by  which 
she  consented  to  remove,  with  her  child,  to  a  small 
town  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  reside  with 
his  aged  parents. 

Mrs.  Ranson  was  now  placed  in  a  situation,  perhaps,  the 
most  dilBicult  and  trying  of  any  in  the  world,  for  one  of 
her  character,  and  education.  She  was  placed  in  a  little 
tattling  country  village,  where  the  system  of  espionage  was 
as  perifect,  and  far  more  harrassing,  to  those  unaccustomed 
to  Its  operations,  than  it  ever  was  in  Paris,  when  Fouche 
regulated  the  police,  under  the  orders  of  Bonaparte. 

It  is  not  in  cities,  or  among  the  educated  and  fashionable 
jo(  a  commuuity,  that  national  peculiarities  can  be  well,  or 
truly  discovered.     We  must  go  into  the  remote  villages, 
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and  amon^  the  scattered  settlements  of  the  interior  of  New- 
Encland,  if  we  would  discover  the  effect,  either  for  good, 
or  for  evil,  which  the  condition,  principles,  practises,  and 
institutions  of  the  Puritans,  have  had  on  the  Yankee  char- 
acter. 

It  has  not  all  been  for  good  ;  but  our  enemies  have  never 
discovered  the  greatest  fault.  It  is  not  inquisitiveness,  or 
egotism, .  or  selfishness.  It  is  calculation^ — a  close,  cold, 
careful  calculation.  A  Yankee,  (I  speak  of  the  common 
minded,)  calculates  his  generosity  and  sympathy,  as  me- 
thodically as  his  income  ;  and  to  waste  either,  qu  an  unpro- 
fitable, or  undeserving  object,  would  be  foolish,  if  not  wick^ 
ed.  He  is  charitable  ;  but  it  is  from  principle,  not  feeling. 
Yet  he  is  not  deficient  in  warmth  of  heart;  but  duty^  his  duty 
is  always  paramount  to  his  impulses.  This  is  a  good  princi- 
ple— the  mischief  is,  that  ^'  good  things  spoiled,  corrupt  to 
worst."  Thus  his  rigid  performance  of  duty  is  made,  and 
often  conscientiously,  the  plea  of  withholding  assistance 
from  the  necessitous,  for  fear  of  encouraging  idleness  ;  of 
prying  into  the  most  secret  actions  and  sacred  griefs  of  the 
afflicted,  before  pitying  their  sorrows,  lest  they  should  be 
deserved  or-self-mcurred. 

Then  the  Yankee,  in  his  calculations,  generally  makes  his 
own  situation,  conduct,  and  principles,  the  model  for  oth- 
ers. Accustomed  to  labor  himself,  he  calculates  that  every 
person  ought  to  be  as  constantly  employed  ;  and  compelled 
by  his  narrow  income  to  practice  rigid  prudence,  he  deems 
a  more  Kberal  expenditure,  wasteful  profusion. 

I4  was  among  such  a  scrupulously  calculating  people,  that 
Mrs.  Ranson  was  fated  to  dwell ;  and  she  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  community.  Her  appearance,  dress,  con- 
versation, manners,  and  principles,  were  all,  in  turn,  scru- 
tinized ;  even  her  thoughts  and  feelings  were  guessed  at, 
and  her  plans  and  future  prospects,  made  the  frequent  sub- 
ject of  that  kind  of  commiseration,  which  seems  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  hope,  that  the  evils  thus  conjured  up,  like 
Banquo's  shadowy  kings,  to  frown  in  review,  will  be  fully 
realized. 

*'  O  la !"  said  Mrs.  Pratt,  ^s  she  took  her  seat  at  the  ta- 
ble of  her  neighbor  Dustin,  where  she  regularly  drank  her 
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lei  every  week  ; — "  0  la !  I  declare  I  never  wm  so  shocked 
in  my  life.     Mrs.  Cutter  heard  her  say  so.'* 

"  Who  ?  what  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Dustin. 

"  Gracious  !  Mr.  Dustin,  have  you  not  heard  it  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Pratt.  "  Well,  I  declare,  I  never  meant  to  mention 
the  thin^  ;  I  would  not  have  it  set  about  among  the  people 
for  all  the  world,  for  I  really  believe  the  woman  does  as 
well  as  she  knows  how.  Only  think  !  she  could  not  be 
brought  up  like  a  christian,  away  there  in  the  West  Indies. 
We  must  have  charity  for  such  folks." 

"  Oh,  you  are  talkmg  of  Mrs.  Ranson,  I  see,"  said  Mr. 
Dustin. 

"  Yes,  I  have  just  been  telling  your  wife  ;  but  pray  never 
mention  it,— or  if  you  do,  never  say  I  told  you, — that  Mrs. 
Ranson  says  she  thinks  our  meetings  are  very  ^ull,  and  she 
had  rather  read  prayers  at  home,  than  hear  our  minister 
preach.  And  then  she  always  wants  a  parade  for  dinner, 
because  they  used  to  have  creat  dinners  in  the  city.  I 
wonder  if  she  thinks  that  is  the  way  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
day  holy  .^" 

"  Does  site  do  any  thing,  I  wonder  .'"  said  Mrs.  Dustin. 

"No,  indeed — not  she,"  replied  Mrs.  Pratt.  "Why,  she 
has  her  black  woman,  to  wait  upon  her  ;  and  there's  her 
child,  brourht  up  in  idleness;  that  great  bpy,  nearly  fifteen, 
who  wears  his  ruffles  every  day,  and  they  say,  never  did 
any  work  in  his  life." 

"  I  wonder  how  she  thinks  they  are  to  be  maintain- 
ed," said  Mr.  Dustin.  "  Old  Mr.  Ranson  has  Imt  little 
property,  and  his  wife  is  very  unwell.  They  cannot  sup- 
port such  an  idle,  expensive  family." 

*'  Oh,  she  doesn*t  think  about  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Pratt. 
"  Such  grand  folks  never  seem  to  think  about  expenses. 
They  have  never  calculated  how  to  get  a  living.  But  I 
fear  she  will  have  to  put  out  her  boy,  and  work  herself, 
before  she  dies." 

"  I  suppose  she  expects  people  will  assist  her,"  said 
Mr.  Dustin.  "  And  tne  widow  and  fatherless  should  al- 
ways be  remembered." 

"  I  suppose  she  does  ;  but  I  am  afraid  the  poor  woman 
will  be  disapj^ointed,"  said  Mrs.  Pratt.  "  People  that  work 
as  hard  as  we  do,  cannot  feel   it  our  duty  to  ^pport  a 
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femilv  in  idleness.  She  ought  to  put  out  that  great  boy, 
and  have  him  taught  to  work,  and  then  he  might  help 
maintain  her." 

**  They  say  she  married  against  her  uncle's  consent,''  said 
Mrs.  Dustin.  *'  It  is  no  wonder  she  does  not  prosper. — 
She  might  have  had  all  his  estate,  if  she  had  only  tried  to 
please  him." 

^'  She  looks  to  me  like  a  woman  who  is  very  set  in  her 
own  way,  and  very  hauglity,"  said  Mrs.  Pratt.  "  I  called 
to  see  her  the  day  after  she  arrived,  for  I  thought  it  my  du- 
ty to  visit  the  unfortunate,  and  the  stranger,  and  I  meant  to 
like  her,  if  I  could,  for  I  really  pitied  her  ;  but  she  took  no 
notice  of  me,  and  hardly  spoke  while  I  was  there.  I  can- 
not waste  my  time  to  visit  such  proud  folks." 

Mrs.  Ranson  had  a  kind  and  generous  disposition,  but 
she  was  very  sensitive,  and  her  refined  and  delicate  mind, 
though  bowed  with  affliction,  was  not,  in  the  least,  divest- 
ed of  those  feelings  of  independence,  and  superiority,  which 
persons  always  accustomea  to  affluence,  and  to  the  humble 
attendance  of  slaves,  must  necessarily  imbibe.  She  was 
shocked  at  the  grossness  of  the  villagers,  and  irritated  at  what 
she  thought  their  unfeeling  interference  in  her  private  con- 
cerns ;  but,  especially,  the  idea  that  her  son  ought  to  be 
confined  to  labor,  was  an  indignity,  an  outrage,  on  all  pro- 
priety, that  she  never  could  pardon. 

The  two  parties  were  soon  completely  at  variance,  and 
the  vilU^rs,  by  dint  of  clamors,  if  not  reasons,  were,  as  is 
usual,  ^torious.  They  convinced  old  Mr.  Ranson,  that 
his  grandson  .John  would  certainly  be  ruined,  if  he  was  not 
taught  to  work.  But  the  lad  was  as  tenacious  of  his  patri- 
cian privileges  as  his  mother,  and  rather  than  don  the  "  ev- 
cry-day  clothes"  of  a  plough-boy,  he  besought  her  to  allow 
him  to  enlist  as  a  soldier. 

He  was  nearly  fifteen,  and  tall  of  his  age,  and  soldiers 
were,  at  that  time,  so  much  needed,  that  officers  could  not 
be  very  particular  in  the  qualifications  of  recruits.  It  was 
a  trving  scene  for  Mrs.  Ranson  ;  but  finally,  the  pride  and 
prejudices  of  the  woman  prevailed  over  the  tenderness  and 
apprehensions  of  the  mother.  She  knew  her  son  would  be 
more  exposed  to  danger  with  the  musket  ;  but  then  he 
would  escape  the  contamination  of  the  spade.     The  field 
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of  glory,  or  the  corn  field  !  Could  one  of  her  edacation 
and  feelings  prefer  the  latter  ?  She  ^ould  let  him  go  and 
serve  his  country,  and  leave  his  fate  with  that  Power  who 
watches  the  orphan.  She  could  humble  herself  before  God, 
and  intercede  for  her  child,  but  she  could  not  endure  to  see 
him  degraded  before  men,  as  in  her  estimation  he  would 
be,  if  he  labored. 

The  lad  departed,  and  but  a  few  weeks  elapsed  before  a 
stranger  came  to  the  village  and  inquired  for  Mrs.  Ranson. 
He  was  a  messenger  from  the  executors  of  her  uncle  Tol- 
bert.  That  gentleman  had  on  his  death  bed,  bequeathed 
his  immense  property  to  the  son  of  Mrs.  Ranson  ;  but  still 
wishing  to  manifest  some  displeasure  against  his  niece,  he 
ordained  that  if  the  boy  died  before  he  attained  the  age  of 
eighteen,  the  estate  should  all  go  to  a  distant  relative  in 
England.  After  that  period,  should  he  die  without  heirs, 
the  personal  property,  which  was  very  considerable,  was  to 
be  his  mother's.  The  messenger  hastened  with  all  possible 
speed  to  Bufialo,  where  the  troops^  in  which  young  John 
Ranson  served,  were  stationed ;  but  before  he  arrived,  the 
battle  of  Chippewa  had  been  fought,  and  the  brave  boy, 
who  signalized  himself  more  than  once  during  the  action, 
was  numb^ed  with  the  dead  ! 

Who  shall  picture  the  mother's  grief !  It  excited  for  a 
short  time,  the  concern  and  consternation  of  the  villagers  ! 
They  knew  it  was  their  clamors  which  induced  Mrs.  Ranson 
to  send  her  son  from  her — they  felt  condemned  ;  yet  still, 
most  of  them  pertinaciously  maintained  that  not^^hstand- 
ing  the  wealth  which  the  boy  would  have  inherited  had  he 
lived,  it  would  nevertheless  have  been  an  excellent  thing  for 
him,  had  he  learned  to  work. 

It  is  painful  to  dwell  on  the  sorrovTS  of  the  desolate  heart- 
ed, but  it  is  more  painful  still  to  witness  the  cold,  unfeeling 
manner  with  which  those  sorrows  are  oft-times  treated  by 
the  ignorant  and  prejudiced.  The  regret  of  the  villasers 
was  of  short  continuance.  Mrs.  Pratt  began  her  round  of 
visiting,  and  by  the  time  she  had  drank  tea  with  all  the 
principal  families  in  the  neighborhood,  which  was  about 
three  weeks,  she  had  convinced  them  that  Mrs.  Ranson  wa» 
not  at  all  to  be  pitied  ;  that  her  troubles  were  but  a  just 
chastiseiQcnt  for  her  pride  and  obstinacy  ;  and  that  it  waa 
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doubtless  a  mercy  that  her  son  was  taken  away,  as  she 
would  now  have  no  earthly  dependence,  and  would  proba- 
bly soon  be  brought  to  a  proper  sense  of  her  follies,  and 
then  she  would  see  that  every  thing  had  been  ordered  for 
tlie  best. 

But  there  was  one  benevolent  family  in  the  village.  One 
man  and  woman  who  pitied  and  assisted  Mrs.  Ranson, 
without  censuring  her.  There  were  doubtless  others  of 
similar  generosity ;  but  these  ))ersons  were  the  only  ones 
she  would  acknowledge  as  benefactors.  That  inflexible 
perseverance  in  a  favorite  point  when  persuaded  that  duty 
sanctions  the  course  pursued,  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  yankees,  and  which  Mrs.  Ranson  thought  so  inhuman 
while  employed  to  convince  her  that  her  son  ought  to  work, 
she  found,  when  displayed  in  her  service,  was  equally  zeal- 
ous. Mr.  Lawrence  was  a  merchant,  but  he  did  not  square 
his  humanity  by  the  rule  of  "  loss  and  gain."  He  learned 
from  the  tenor  of  Mrs.  Ranson^s  father's  will,  that,  as  a 
widow,  she  was  entitled  to  an  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
and  he  never  ceased  his  inquiries,  and  exertions,  till  he  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  her  claim,  and  providing  for  the 
re^lar  payment  of  her  annuity.  He  delivered  into  her 
hands  the  documents,  and  told  her  the  only  reward  for  his 
trouble  which  he  desired  was  to  see  her  restored  to  tran- 
quillity. But  though  she  did  justice  to  the  nobleness  and 
humanity  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  loved  his  wife  like  a  sister, 
she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  return  to  society.  The  fate 
of  her  Ihsband  and  son,  but  especially  the  latter,  preyed  on 
her  heart,  and  almost  overwhelmed  her  reason.  She  felt 
that  she  had  yielded  to  her  own  prejudices  when  she  con- 
sented he  should  go  to  the  battle.  Self-accusation  made  her 
wretched.  She  blamed  the  people,  it  is  true,  but  that  did 
not  atone  or  justify  her  own  error.  Had  there  been  a  con- 
vent in  the  country,  she  would  undoubtedly  have  devoted 
herself  to  the  penance  of  a  monastic  life.  She  finally  had 
a  small  house  prepared  as  near  as  possible  to  the  spot  where 
her  husband  perished  ;  and  there,  accompanied  only  by  her 
faithful  negro  woman  who  had  attended  her  from  infancy, 
she  resided  in  1820.  Pale  and  wasted,  but  still  beautiful, 
she  seemed,  as  she  was  descried  by  the  traveller,  arrayed  in 
her  mourning  habiliments,  wandering  among  the  lonely 
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hills,  or  seated  on  the  overhanging  clifis,  like  a  spirit  sent 
to  warn  him  of  some  danger  in  the  path  before  hmi.  She 
was  the  victim  of  prejudices.  But  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  though  we  may  be  excessively  annoyed  by  the  preju- 
dices of  others,  we  shall  never  be  quite  wretched  if  we  do 
not  yield  ourselves  to  the  guidance  of  our  own. 


THE  SISTER. 


Thet  waked  me  from  my  deep,  I  knew  not  why. 
And  bade  me  haste  where  a  pale,  midnight  lamp 
Gleam 'd  from  an  inner  chamber.    /Sphere  ihe  lay 
With  ghastly  brow,  and  wan,  dissevered  lip. 
Who  erst  with  sonny  treases  and  bright  smile 
Would  breathe  her  sapeidflox  of  health  and  bliss 
Into  the  hearts  of  others.  \  Lowly  bent 
Hgr  hoary-headed  sire,  fixing  his  gaze 
Immoveably  upon  his  idol's  brow. 
As  one  astonish'd  at  bis  God^s  rebake. — 
She  too,  whose  fond,  maternal  breast  sustained 
That  fair  yoong  creature  in  her  mom  of  life. 
Knelt  at  the  coach's  foot,  with  covered  face. 
While  through  her  clasping  fingers  the  big  tears 
Rolled  forth  profuse.    The  suffering  one  had  given 
The  long  farewell, — and  for  the  last,  last  time 
Press'd  her  cold  lips  to  his  who  led  so  late 
Her  footsteps  to  the  altar,  and  received 
In  the  deep  gladness  of  an  ardent  heart 
Her  holy  vow  of  love. 


e,  like 


[  So  there  die  lay 
In  calm  endurance,  like  the  smkten  lamb 
O'er  whom  the  bitterness  of  death  had  past. 
— But  a  strange  cry  burst  on  the  silent  f 
And  in  its  nurse's  arms  a  new-bom  babe 
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Was  broof  ht,  with  puung  and  dutroasftil  look 

Of  utter  belpleasneas.     Oh  God! — the  change 

That  racked  those  marble  featorea.    Up  ahe  sprang,  , 

Clasping  her  hands  with  sach  convulsive  force 

That  every  fibre  strained, — ^while  in  low  sobs 

She  ponred  the  mother'a  deep,  prevailing  prayer 

Which  cooqaers  heaven  ; — and  as  its  cadence  fell. 

Her  ^irit  entered  there. — 

I  Bfom  after  mont 
Itoee  and  retired,-— and  atiU  as  in  a  dream 
I  seemed  to  move.    The  certainty  of  loss 
Fell  i^ot  at  anee  upon  me.    Then  I  wept 
As  weep  the  sisterless. — ^For  &oa  wert  gone. 
My  only,  my  belov'd,  my  sunted  one, — 
Twin  of  my  spirit, — and  my  numbered  days 
Most  wear  the  mantle  of  that  midnight  hour 
Which  shut  thee  fVom  me.1 

/  L.  H.  S. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Ladies'  Magazine. 

Please  to  accept  my  kindest  acknowledgments,  for  your 
politeness  in  asking  me  to  furnish  some  poetry  for  the  next 
Magazine.  You  have  paid  the  compliment  due  to  poetic 
talent — such,  alas,  as  I  once  sighed  to  possess.  It  was  on 
one  of  those  "  mellow"  evenings,  which  poets  so  beautifully 
portray  ;  as  I  watched  the  '^silver  moon,"  now  modestly 
niding  herself  behind  the  passing  cloud,  and  then,  shining 
forth  m  all  her  bridal  beauty,  that  my  thoughts  and  sighs 
became  poetic.  I  saw  the  Parnassian  Fount  at  a  distance, 
and  an  unconquerable  thirst,  for  some  of  its  limpid  waters, 
came  over  me.  I  fancied  I  had  only  to  go,  ana  taste,  and 
then,  fame  and  immortality  were  mine.  Then,  I  could 
pour  forth,  in  rich  harmonic  numbers,  the  gush,  the  thrill, 
the  swell,  and  all  the  rapturous  emotions  of  the  soul,  which 
poets   only,    can  describe.      I  accordingly  sallied  forth. 
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amid  hosts  of  scribblers,  rhymers,  songsters  and  poets.  But 
when  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  I  reached  the  margin  of 
•  the  stream,  like  the  impotent  man,  at  the  pool  of  Betnesda, 
before  I  could  possibly  touch  the  coveted  element^  some  more 
nimble-footed  hero  stepped  in  before  me,  and  drank  his 
fill;  and  then,  in  the  full  tide  of  his  intoxication,  trampled 
over  me  with  as  little  remorse,  as  he  would  have  done  a 
snail;  and  need  I  tell  you,  that  after  repeated  tramplings 
and  crushings  of  the  kind,  every  breath  of  *'  longing  after 
immortality''  became  extinct,  and  I  hobbled  back  to  my 
homely  cell,  resolved  to  be  contented  with  the  plain  prose 
fare,  which  might  fall  to  my  lot.  This  Madbm,  was  my 
first  and  last  view  of  the  Parnassian  Fount.  I  own,  that 
some  of  the  spatterings  of  its  waters  were  ejected  from  the 
feet  of  those  inhuman  rhymers,  as  they  trampled  over  me — 
but  the  efiusions  which  they  called  from  my  brain,  were 
like  their  origin — mere  spatterings — ^not  worthy  a  place  in 
the  Farmer's  Almanac, — ^much  less  in  the  Ladies'  Magazine. 

s. 


THE  DYING  MOOR* 


Why  liogera  the  chief  by  the  Orange  tree, 

Gazing  so  long  and  so  moomfully, 

Ai  he  leans  o'er  the  bank  of  the  white  foaming  river  ? 

What  does  he  see  in  the  rolling  stream  ? 

Rubies  and  gold  through  his  raven  locks  gleam, 

The  scarlet  plame  shading  his  ebony  brow. 

And  there  at  his  feet  is  the  polished  bow. 

And  the  glittering  quiver. 

Knows  he  not  that  the  daylight  is  pouring  along. 

And  the  sweet  birds  have  wakened  their  earliest  song. 

And  the  gay  flowering  shrubs  breathe  their  soft  odours  near  him  ? 

From  the  citron  grove  where  glad  ones  are  met 

Comes  the  tone  of  the  wtrbled  canzonett ; 
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From  afar,  on  the  breeze  of  the  joyous  mom. 

The  voice  of  the  Moorish  flute  is  borne — 

But  muaie  and  light  may  not  cheer  him. 

t 
Thou  fear'st  not  the  monsters  of  oMert  or  flood. 

Nor  the  serpents  that  glide  througb  the  dark  tangled  wood. — 

See  on  the  far  hill  thy  white  steed  is  bounding — 

Oft  he  has  borne  thee,  proud  and  free, 

Leading  thy  darii-bro^ed  cavalry; 

Look  where  they  pass  like  the  lightning's  flash, 

Adown  the  perilf^s  steep  they  dash^ 

The  clifi  withitheir  shout  resounding. 

'Tis  thee  they  are  seeking,  proud  chief  of  the  land. 

Oh  why  hast  thou  fled  from  thy  generous  band  ? 

Alas  thou  wilt  die — ^thou  art  faint  and  unheeding— 

Thou  hast  conquered,  but  now  thou  must  give  up  thy  breath — 

And  there  lies  the  Tyger — horrid  in  death. 

Raging  he  fell  by  thy  terrible  hand> 

Brave  wast  thou,  chief  of  the  Moorish  band. 

But  torn  is  thy  dark  breast,  and  bleeding. 

How  will  the  eyes  of  those  hardy  men  fade 

When  they  find  thee  lifeless  beneath  the  shade  ! 

Not  a  sigh  will  they  breathe,  not  a  word  will  be  spoken. 

They  will  bear  thee  slowly  in  grief  away. 

As  low  in  their  hearts  to  Allah  they  pray  ; ' 

But  loudly  and  long  wOl  thy  loved  ones  bewail. 

And  the  voice  of  lamenting  resound  in  the  vale, 

«  For  the  beautiful  rod>  and  the  strong  staff  is  broken.** 

EVERALLIir. 


THE  VACATION. 

It  -was  on  a  calm,  summer  morning,  that  Augustus  WeH- 
fort  rose  full  of  health  and  vigor,  and  began  with  alacrity 
to  mal^e  his  arrangements  for  a  pleasant  excursion  abroad. 
He  was  fond  of  the  sport  of  fishing;  and  having  come  from 
the  military  academy,  to  his  father's  seat  in  New  Jersey,  to 
spend  a  short  vacation,  he  resolved  to  jnake  the  most  of 
hiB  time. 
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Accordingly  he  took  down  his  lines  and  pole,  his  hooks 
and  basket,  and  arrayed  himself  in  a  russet  colored  dress 
with  something  less  than  a  hundred  pockets,  each  contain- 
ing some  little  conveniinice  of  which  the  use  is  only  known 
to  a  thorough  bred  angler,  a  genuine  disciple  of  old  Izaak 
Walton.  Thus  prepared,  he  laid  his  fishing  apparatus  on 
his  study  table,  and  joined  ids  mother  and  two  sisters  in 
the  breakfast  parlor. 

"  So,  brother,"  said  Caroline,  after  bidding  good  morn- 
ing, <'  this  is  the  way  you  come  to  sAnd  vacation  with  us. 
Now,  the  first  day  after  your  return,  v^  betake  yourself  to 
the  fields  to  follow  the  windings  of  tke  Dimple  brook  and 
pull  harmless  little  fishes  out  of  their  element." 

"  Don't  say  a  word  about  it,  Caroline,"  replied  her  broth- 
er," 1  will  bring  home  the  finest  mess  of  trout  you  have 
seen  (his  season.     You  are  fond  of  trout,  I  believe." 

"  Yes,  but  a  great  deal  fonder  of  my  truant  brother's  so- 
ciety," said  Caroline.  "  We  have  been  a  long  time  count- 
ing the  weeks  which  were  to  pass  away  before  your  return, 
and  laying  out  a  thousand  plans  for  enjoying  the  most  de- 
lightful vacation.  All  our  schemes  depended  on  your  pres- 
ence and  assistance,  and  now,  it  seems  we  are  to  have  you 
with  us  an  hour  or  less  in  the  day." 

"  What  were  some  of  your  schemes  .^"  said  Augustus,  a 
little  flattered  with  this  new  view  of  his  own  importance. 

*'  In  the  first  place  we  were  in  hopes  that  you  would  read 
to  us  an  hour  or  two  every  day  ;  for,  you  know,  nobody 
reads  so  well  as  you,  or  at  least  no  one's  reading  is  so  pleas- 
ant to  two  certain  young  ladies,  as  yours.  Mary  Ann  and 
myself  have  been  marking  passages  in  Wordsworth  and 
Cowper,  and  every  author .  we  have  read  for  the  last  six 
montns,  on  purpose  to  hear  you  read  them  in  your  be«t 
style." 

"  Excuse  me  there,  Caroline,"  replied  he; "  if  I  must  read, 
I  entreat  you  to  allow  me  at  least  a  choice  of  authors  and 

1)a8sages.     But  no  one  can  read  a  whole  day.     ¥ou  cm  at 
east  allow  me  half  the  day  for  fishing."  'V 

"  Oh  that  is  not  half  of  our  allotted  work,"  said  Mary 
Ann.  *'  I  think  a  certain  young  gentleman,  in  his  liters, 
informed  us  that  at  West  Point,  he  had  learned  to  draw  in 
crayons,  and  promised  to  shew  us  his  drawings,  and  in- 
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struct  us  in  the  art,  and  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  with  our 
knowledge  of  other  modes  of  drawing,  we  could  learn  it 
in  a  very  few  lessons.  But  as  the  song  says,  '  Men  were 
deceivers  ever,'  and  you  had  rathier  ramble  among  natural 
scenery  thap  teach  your  sisters  to  copy  it." 

'*  Oh  that  need  not  hinder  my  sport,"  replied  the  cadet, 
"  I  can  give  you  a  lesson  every  morning  before  breakfast, 
and  you  can  practise  all  day  upon  it  if  you  please." 

"  But  would  that  be  kind,  brother,"  said  Caroline  ;  '*  the 
pleasure  we  hoped  to  derive  from  learning  to  crayon,  was 
to  depend  principaU^  on  our  having  you  with  us  while  we 
were  practising.  Every  lesson  would  furnish  us  with  pleas- 
ant recollections  at  some  future  time.  Each  of  our  early 
attempts  would  bear  the  marks  of  your  taste  and  judgment, 
if  we  had  enjoyed  your  instruction  constantly/' 

*^  Now,"  said  Mary  Ann,  "  I  entreat  yop,.  Augustus,  to 
take  off  that  odious,  oddfashioned,  roundabout  jacket,  with 
its  thousand  pockets,  and  give  your  society  for  this  day  to 
us.  If  you  are  not  happy,  we  will  take  a  large  share  of 
the  blame  to  ourselves." 

Augustus  hesitated,  looked  out  of  the  window,  then  at 
his  sisters,  and  seemed  to  be  more  than  half  persuaded ; 
when  his  mother  put  in  a  word  in  their  behalf,  and  gently 
reminded  him  that  he  could  not  but  find  a  gratification  in 
conferring  happiness  on  his  sisters;  that  the  pleasure  of  three 
persons  was  more  worthy  of  pursuit  than  tnat  of  one  only, 
and  finally,  that  as  his  father  was  absent  in  New  York,  they 
had  almost  a  positive  claim  on  his  presence  at  home  at  least 
till  his  return. 

The  young  cadet  could  hold  out  no  longer,  but  turning 
to  his  sisters,  he  told  them  that  he  was  at  their  disposal  for 
that  day. 

Accordingly  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  he  went  to  his 
room,  changed  his  dress,  put  a  volume  of  poems  in  his 
pocket,  and  awaited  their  commands  in  the  parlor. 

"  First,  you  must  read  to  us,"  said  Caroline,  "  and  as  it 
is  rather  pleasanter,  suppose  we  take  a  walk  to  the  lawn  be- 
yond tfie'  garden,  where  there  is  such  a  wide  prospect,  and 
enjoy  tne  breeze  and  the  shade  there." 

"  No,"  said  Mary  Ann,  "  let  us  draw,  this  morning,  by 

♦• 
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way  of  serious  employment,  and  have  the  reading  for  a 
treaf'in^the  afternoon." 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  said  Augustus. 

Mary  Ann's  motion  prevailed.  The  cadet  brought  out 
his  port  folio,  and  after  shewing  to  his  sisters  a  great  many 
specimens  of  linear  drawing,  many  of  which  were  only 
suitable  for  an  engineer,  he  produced  a  few  beautiful  little 
sketches  which  had  been  the  employment  of  his  leisure  mo- 
ments, and  which  exhibited  ample  evidence  of  his  taste  and 
genius. 

He  then  set  himself  to  give  a  first  lesson  in  crayoning, 
with  all  the  precision  of  a  professor  ;  and  while  the  exercise 
was  going  forward,  amu^d  the  whole  circle  with  lively  an- 
ecdotes of  life  at  West  Point,  and  stories  about  the  summer 
excursions  of  the  cadets,  their  visit  to  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge, their  sleeping  in  tents,  dancing  in  saloons,  standing 
guard,  and  dining  in  state. 

Indeed,  when  he  chose  to  make  himself  agreeable,  no 
youth  could  exhibit  greater  conversational  powers  than 
Augustus,  and  his  sisters  thought  that  he  was  never  half  so 
amusing  as  on  this  morning.  So  that  dinner  was  announ- 
ced before  they  had  supposed  the  morning  half  gone. 

In  the  afternoon,  they  strolled  to  the  lawn,  and  choo8in|r 
out  a  pleasant,  shady  spot,  they  reclined  on  a  green  bank 
where  the  leaves  of  a  spreading  beech  rustled  over  their 
heads. 

"  Now  for  some  poetry,"  said  Caroline.  "  I  have  brought 
Cowper  and  Campbell"—. 

"  Hear  my  favorite  first,"  said  Augustus,  "  and  wh^i  yea 
are  tired  of  him,  we  will  have  a  taste  of  those." 

So  saying,  he  drew  a  thin  duodecimo  from  his  pock^, 
and  began  the  beautiful  piece  of  Bryant's, 

"  To  him,  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  Tisible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  rarioos  language.** 

The  sisters  scarcely  moved  or  breathed  until  the  piece 
was  finished,  and  then  burst  into  the  most  rapturous  ap- 
plause. The  poems  had  just  before  made  their  appearance, 
and  they  had  not  heard  of  them. 

"  Whose  poetry  is  that  ?"  said  Caroline.  "  Some  rival  of 
Byron  and  Moore,  I  suppose.    When  did  you  receive  the 
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little  volume  from  London,  for  it  has  not  surely  appeared 
in  this  country." 

^^  It  certainly  never  appeared  in  London.  It  is  Ameri- 
can," said  Augustus. 

"  Now  you  are  joking,  brother,"  said  Mary  Ann.  "  You 
know  poetry  is  not  a  production  of  our  country,  especially 
such  poetry  as  that.  If  it  had  been  a  fourth  of  July  ode, 
or  political  song,  we  could  have  believed  you;  but  this  sure- 
ly caimot  be  the  work  of  a  native  writer." 

"  But  it  is,"  said  Au^tus,  '^  and  unless  I  am  much  mis- 
taken, beautiful  American  poetry  will  soon  cease  to  be  a 
wonder  in  the  literary  world." 

"  Pray  read  more  of  it,"  said  Caroline. 

Augustus  complied,  and  finished  the  volume  before  the 
descending  sun  warned  the  little  party  to  return  to  the 
house. 

The  ,  young  ladies  were  scarcely  less  pleased  with  the 
other  poems  than  with  the  first  which  he  had  read,  and 
warmly  acknowledged  the  author's  merit.  But  they  de- 
clared that  he  stood  alone,  an  oasis  in  a  desert ;  and  they 
would  hardly  allow  that,  with  the  exception  of  Irving,  an- 
other author  could  be  found  in  our  country,  who  deserved 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  polite  literature. 

Augustus  Wellfort  had  been  carefully  educated  by  his 
father  in  early  life,  and  previous  to  his  entering  the  Military 
Academy,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  had  imbibed  a  strong 
feeling  of  nationality.  He  was  a  true  born  American.  His 
youthful  spirit  was  fired  with  the  noble  example  of  the 
early  patriots  and  sages  of  our  country.  He  had  read  its 
history  with  the  liveliest  interest.  He  had  found  in  his 
father's  library,  the  productions  of  the  revolutionaiy  peri- 
od, the  writings  of  Quincy^  Dickenson,  Adams,  Jefferson, 
and  Franklin ;  and  he  had  founded  on  their  manly  and 
classical  writings,  the  hope  that  his  country  would  be  dis- 
tinguished, at  some  future  period,  not  less  for  the  excellence 
of  its  literature,  than  for  its  spirited  defence  of  the  rights  of 
freemen. 

Such  notions  were  natural  enough  for  a  sanguine  youth, 
and  although  not  very  prevalent  at  that  time,  have  since 
been  adopted,  by  many  older  and  wiser  persons.  It  will 
readily  be  supposed  that,  with  such  views,  he  should  '  have 
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smiled  at  his  sisters'  surprise  when  they  first  heard  the  mu- 
sic of  Bryant's  verse,  and  that  he  should  have  listened  rath- 
er impatiently  to  the  complaints  of  the  utter  dearth  of 
American  works  of  genius,  which  Caroline  thought  proper 
to  indulge  in,  on  their  return  home. 

He  would  by  no  means  allow  that  our  country  was  great- 
ly deficient  in  this  respect,  and  after  a  long  discussion,  he 
was  fairly  challenged  by  both  his  sisters,  to  produce  speci- 
mens of  fine  writing,  which  would  justify  the  high  antici- 
pations which  he  professed  to  have  formed. 

The  discussion  lasted  after  their  return  home,  through 
the  evening,  and  so  interested  did  he  become  in  it,  that  he 
resolved  to  make  his  sisters  converts  to  his  opinions,  if  what 
he  considered  to  be  fair  reasoning  and  plain  proof  would 
efiect  it.  Accordingly  he  accepted  their  challenge,  and,  en- 
tirely forgetting  his  proposed  excursions  for  the  purpose  of 
fishing,  he  determined  to  search  the  library  and  spend  every 
afternoon  in  reading  selections  from  his  favorite  writers, 
until  his  sisters  should  be  convinced. 

The  afternoons  of  a  whole  fortnight  were  devoted  to  this 
purpose,  while  the  mornings  were  spent  in  drawing,  per- 
forming curious  philosophical  and  chymical  experiments, 
and  a  variety  of  similar  amusements,  suggested  oy  the  na- 
ture of  his  late  studies,  and  entirely  suited  to  the  taste  of 
his  intelligent  sisters. 

In  reading  his  course  of  American  authors,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  at  first,  he  found  it  somewhat  more  diffi- 
cult to  please  them.  Franklin's  plain  sense  and  practical 
wisdom  were  admirable,  they  allowed,  and  his  humor  irre- 
sistible, nor  was  there  any  fault  to  be  found  with  his  pure 
English  style.  But  they  thought  he  was  hardly  fine  enough 
for  the  ladies.  After  reading  a  few  of  his  essays,  and  some 
passages  of  his  life,  Augustus  gave  his  sisters  a  specimen  of 
Preneau's  poetry,  whose  easy  humor,  and  fine  imagination, 
they  were  by  no  means  backward  in  acknowledging. 

Following  the  bent  of  his  own  inclination,  he  then  se- 
lected some  of  the  most  spirited  passages  from  the  political 
writings  of  Quincy  and  Adams,  which,  with  his  powers  of 
declamation,  proved  sufficiently  pleasing  for  a  while;  but 
the  ladies  were  soon  tired  of  such  masculine  subjects  as  the 
^'Boston  Port  Bill,"  and  the  "Rights  of  Freemen,"  and 
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called  for  fine  description  and  pleasing  narrative.  Jeffer- 
son's "Notes,"  and  Dickenson's  "Letters  of  an  American 
Farmer,"  furnished  favorable  specimens  of  these. 

Before  he  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  his  selections,  the 
young  ladies  had  nearly  given  up  the  point;  and  when  he 
produced  one  of  the  powerful  and  highly  wrought  fictions 
of  C.  B.  Brown,  and  followed  it  up  by  repeating  from 
memory  the  "  Coral  Grove"  of  Percival,  they  fairly  gave 
in,  and  united  with  their  brother  in  predicting  the  future 
literary  eminence  of  America.  They  were  careful,  how- 
ever, to  stipulate  that  the  reading  should  not  be  given  up 
because  its  first  object  was  answered;  so  the  afternoons  of 
the  whole  vacation  were  devoted  to  the  perusal  either  of 
native  or  foreign  authors. 

Vacations,  like  the  other  ^ood  things  of  this  world,  are 
transitory.  The  one  of  which  we  have  described  the  oc- 
cupations, passed  rapidly  away  and  brought  the  dreaded 
morning  on  which  Augustus  was  to  take  his  departure. 
The  family  were  all  assembled  in  the  breakfast  parlor,  Mr, 
Wellfort  having  returned  from  New  York.  The  delicate 
country  viands,  the  pure  cream,  the  honey  and  snow  white 
cakes,  were  scarcely  tasted.  Each  member  of  the  family 
was  occupied  with  some  part  of  the  preparation  for  the 
expected  journey.  Mr.  Wellfort  was  givmg  directions  to 
the  servant  who  was  to  drive  his  own  barouche  to  the 
place,  on  the  mail  road,  where  his  son  was  to  take  the  stage 
coach.  Caroline  was  carefully  placing  some  little  keep- 
sakes in  a  small  trtmk,  while  Mary  Ann  affected  to  busy 
herself  with  folding  some  cravats,  and  placing  them  a  little 
more  nicely,  although  this  was  but  a  stratagem  to  conceal 
the  tears  that  forced  themselves  into  her  eyes  at  the  recol- 
lection that  weeks  and  months  would  pass  before  she  should 
see  her  brother. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Wellfort  inquired  of  Augustus  if  he 
had  not  passed  his  vacation  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner 
than  if  he  had  devoted  it  to  the  sports  of  the  river  and 
field.  . 

*'  Indeed  I  have,  mother,"  replied  he;  "  I  never  passed  a 
more  delightful  vacation ;  and  I  hope  Caroline  and  Mary 
Ann  will  agree  with  me  in  considering  our  time  profitably 
as  well  as  agreeably  spent." 
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"  The  profit  has  been  for  us  principally,  I  fancy,"  said 
Caroline,  "  for  Augustus  has  been  our  instructer." 

"That may  be,*'  replied  he;  "but  I  trust  that  I  have 
learnt  one  profitable  lesson  ;  which  is,  that  no  pleasure  is  so 
pure  and  exalted  as  that  which  arises  from  sacrificing  our 
own  inclination  to  promote  the  innocent  gratification  of 
others." 

Nor  was  this  all  that  Augustus  derived  from  this  instance 
of  self  denial.  The  reading  of  American  authors,  to  which 
the  afternoons  had  been  devoted,  was  the  means  of  exciting 
a  noble  spirit  of  emulation  in  his  sisters,  and  he  had  after- 
wards the  pride  and  satisfaction  of  reading  productions  of 
their  own,  which,  if  given  to  the  public,  might  have  placed 
their  names  high  among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the 
literary  reputation  of  the  land. 

Their  intellectual  cultivation  spreads  a  charm  over  the 
domestic  circle  ;  and  when  a  letter  from  home  reaches  their 
brother  amidst  the  Western  wilds,  where  he  is  now  serving 
his  country,  he  often  pauses  with  silent  and  unalloyed  de- 
light over  a  passage  which  alludes  to  the  well  spent,  long 
remembered  vacation.  f. 


THE  FAIR  CATECmSTS. 

Clusters  of  loyelj  children  stood  around 

God*8  altar — and  I  heard  a  gentle  sonnd. 

Like  the  soil  plaint  of  doves — it  was  the  prayer, 

By  childhood*8  lisping  lips  made  vocal  there  ; 

And  two  fair  giris,  like  angels,  moved  intent 

Upon  a  work  of  love,  and  as  they  bent 

0*er  their  young  charge  with  sweetly  anxioni  care. 

Sure  'twas  no  sin  to  worship  beiogs  so  fair. 

I  love  to  look  on  woman  when  her  eye 
Beams  with  the  radiant  light  of  Charity  ; 
I  love  to  look  on  woman  when  her  face 
Glows  with  Religion's  pore  and  peaceful  grace  ; 
O,  then  to  her  the  loveliness  is  given, 
Which  thrills  the  heart  of  man  like  dreams  of  heaven. 


T.  C.  0. 
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THE  DEAF  AND  BLIND  GIRL. 

Mtsstrious  being — shiit  (rom  souid  and  sight ; 

And  banr'd,  from  all  commnnion  with  thy  kind; — 
Wonld  thou  conldst  tell  me,  what  thy  mental  light. 

And  what  the  mnaings  of  thy  lonely  mind. 

Would  thou  conld^  tell  me,  what  die  hidden  spring 
Of  joy,  that  gush  oat  in  thy  gladden'd  amile  } 

What  gay  imaginings  of  unknown  things. 
Can  charm  thy  spirit,  and  thy  hoars  begaile. 

What  yisions  fair  can  fancy  sketch  for  thee  ; 

No  forms  of  life  are  on. thy  brain  imprest; 
What  is  it  then,  can  wake  to  ecstacy 

The  life,  that  seems  an  almost  dreamless  rest  ? 

I  think  on  thee,  as  one  shut  oat  from  light ; 

The  conscioasness  of  being,  thy  sole  thooght. 
Yet  thoa  mayest  be  ethereal,  pore,  and  bright 

With  sense  of  God  into  thy  being  wroaght 

Unchained  by  senses  that  bind  down  to  earth. 
Thy  sool  may  apward  wing  her  glorioos  way. 

Explore  the  regions  whence  she  drew  her  birth. 
And  bathe  in  floods  of  eyerlasting  day. 

No  sonnds  to  jar  thee — silent  from  thy  birth. 
Thy  nerves  may  have  a  fine  ethereal  tone  ; 

And  flowret's  breath,  and  balmy  breeze  of  earth. 
May  thrill  thee,  with  a  joy  to  as  unknown. 

Thine  more  than  raptore,  when  thy  soul  diall  spring 
From  this  dall  prison,  to  her  native  skies  ; 

When  heaven's  soil  harmony  shall  round  thee  ring. 
And  heavenly  beauty  greet  thy  unseal'd  eyes. 

By  Mercy's  hand  then  sure  the  fate  was  wroaght. 
That  plaoed  the  fountain  of  thy  joys  within. 

That  being  gave,  with  life  immortal  fraaght. 
Yet  olos'd  the  avenaes  to  woe  and  sin. 
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THE  PORT-FOLIO.— NO.  11. 

We  have  made  a  few  selections  from  the  "  Scraps," 
— more,  we  confess,  from  necessity,  the  imperious  necessi- 
ty of  furnishing  copy  for  the  Magazine,  than  any  particular 
merit  of  the  articles.  Our  correspondents  have  of  late 
been  rather  negligent,  and  repeatedly  disappointed  our 
hopes,  though  we  cannot  accuse  them  of  breaking  engage- 
ments. Should  any  reader  be  dissatisfied  with  the  medley 
furnished  by  "A.  Mist,"  (he  says  we  mistook  the  initial  of 
his  christian  name — it  was  A.  not  J. — ^what  a  blunder  !  ) 
and  if  the  complainant  will  forward,  seasonably,  a  good  and 
amusing  original  article  of  six  pages,  for  the  next  number 
of  the  Magazine,  the  "  Port-Folio,"  shall  be  omitted.  Not 
otherwise.  •  Ed. 


SCRAPS  FROM  A  PORT-FOLIO. 

"  The  quality  of  Mercy  is  not  strained. 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  Heaven, 
Upon  the  place  beneath." 

What  a  beautiful  description  of  that  mercy  which  is 
charity,  and  which  ^' doeth  good,'' and  yet  vaunteth  not 
itself."  But,  by  the  way,  f  always  thought  there  was  a 
mistake  in  the  reading.     It  should  be  earth,  not  ^^ptoce." 

*'  Upon  the  earth  beneath." 

However,  I  wilj  leave  the  decision  to  other  commenta- 
tors. I  am  not  just  now  in  the  humor  for  criticism.  My 
heart  is  swelling  with  the  admiration  of  charity,  and  the 
most  patient  discoverer  of  similarities  can  find  no  likeness 
between  charity  and  critidsmy  except  that  they  both  begin 
with  the  same  letter. 

Were  I  emploved  to  teach  the  graces  to  the  young  ladies 
of  a  boarding  school,  I  would  in  my  very  first  lecture  tell 
them  that  nothing  rendered  woman  so  lovely,  there  was 
nothing  in  which  she  could  display  her  charms  so  advan- 
tageously, as  in  the  graceful  performance  of  an  act  of 
charity.     But  much  of  the  merit  depends  on  the  manner. 
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"  It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain," — soft,  noiseless,  refresh- 
ing. There  is  no  tumult  or  terror,  as  in  the  storm.  And 
there  should  be  no  bustle  and  parade  in  alms.  The  act 
should  seem  not  only  voluntary  but  gratifying  to  the  donor. 
Perhaps  an  anecdote  I  heard  from  my  grandmother  will 
illustrate  the  subject  better  than  any  remarks  of  my  own. 

The  scene  occurred  in  those  days  when  our  ancestors  had 
to  work  hard,  and  often  fare  hard  ;  when  they  had  hard 
hands,  but  rarely  hard  hearts.  It  was  one  cold'  winter  day 
in  1768,  (my  grandmother  was  like  the  people  of  old  times, 
Tery  particular  in  dates,)  that  Mrs.  W.  was  preparing  to  sit 
down  to  her  dinner  table.  There  was  an  excellent  boiled 
dish  served  up  ;  for  her  husband,  though  not  rich,  was  an 
industrious  farmer,  and  provided  well  for  his  family.  He 
was  absent — but  Mrs.  W.,  her  six  children  and  a  hired  man, 
were  gathered  round  the  table.  Just  then  a  neighbor  en- 
tered and  said  he  had  come  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Pond,  a 
poor  man,  sick  with  the  inflammatory  rheumatism,  and  that 
Mrs.  Pond  told  him  she  had  not  a  mouthful  of  food  in  the 
house  for  her  children,  and  begged  he  would  call  on  Mrs. 
W.  and  see  if  she  would  not  sM  some  Indian  meal  and  take 
spinning  for  payment.  * 

What  did  Mrs.  W.  do  or  say  r  What  would  you  have 
done,  fair  girl  ?  or  you,  good  matron  ? 

"  Given  the  poor  woman  the  meal,"  says  one.  "  Told 
her  she  might  have  as  much  as  she  wanted  and  take  her  own 
time  for  payment,"  says  a  second.  "  Sent  her  children 
some  cold  meat  and  bread,"  says  a  third.  "  Promised  to 
have  gone  among  my  acquaintance,  and  raised  a  subscrip- 
tion for  her,"  says  a  fourth.  "  Pitied  her  very  much,  but 
wondered  she  could  have  been  entirely  out  of  meal,"  says 
the  fifth.  "  Desired  her  to  send  immediately  to  'Squire 
S.,  he  always  helps  poor  folks,"  says  the  sixth.  "  Deter- 
mined to  visit  the  poor  woman  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over," 
says  the  seventh. 

You  have  none  of  you  thought  of  the  expedient  adopted 
by  Mrs.  W.  She  took  the  noarm  dinner,  prepared  for  her- 
self and  her  own  children,  and  sent  it  all  to  the  hungry 
family,  with  an  injunction  to  her  hired  man  to  go  speedily, 
that  the  food  might  not  cool  by  the  way.  I  have  |Jways 
loved  the  memory  of  that  woman. 

TOL.  I. — NO.  IX.  53 
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LOTE. 

There  if  a  charm  in  ohildhood*a  hoar, 
A  freshneM  in  apring'!  earliest  flower, 
A  brightneu  in  the  momiDg  akj, 
A  toftnets  in  a  kind  reply— 
Theae  thrill  the  heart  with  tendemeaa, 
We  feel,  but  nerer  may  ezprcas. 

And  thai  love  warms  and  wins  the  soul. 

And,  jrielding  to  its  sweet  control. 

The  spirit  cherishes  the  spell 

In  pleasure  undefinable  ; 

A  deep  and  thrilling  tenderness. 

We  feel,  hut  never  dare  express. 

But  childhood'a  charm  will  pass  away. 
The  freshness  of  the  flower  decay. 
And  clouds  the  morning  brightness  dim. 
The  loved  voice  cease  its  soothing  hymn — 
O,  then  life  wears  a  moumfulness 
We  feel,  but  never  nwy  eipreH. 

And  thus,  fend  Love,  thy  light  and  bibom 
Are  lost  and  ahrooded  in  the  tomb  ! 
Tet  never  from  the  feithful  heart. 
Will  thy  dear  mournfUl  memory  part — 
*Tis  cherished  with  a  tenderness 
We  feel,  but  never  may  eipress. 


THE    TEA    PARTT. 

^<  I  hoped  to  kave  met  Mary  White  here  this  afternoon^'' 
said  Mrs.  Campbell,  as  she  took  her  second  cup  of  tea. 
"  Do  you  know,  Miss  Ray,  why  she  is  not  here  ? " 

Miss  Ray  was  a  beautiful  girl,  with  the  whitest  hand  i 
ever  saw.  She  was  stirring  her  tea  carelessly,  and  I  was  ad- 
miring her  fair  hand,  when,  in  a  soft  sighing  voice,  I  heard 
her  reply  to  Mrs.  Campbell, — '^  Dear  me  !  how  should  I 
know  why  Mary  White  is  not  here  ?  " 
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'*  Because,  you  are  her  particular  friend,"  said  the  ma- 
tron, winking.  ^ 

**  Yes,  I  am  her  friend,  Mrs.  Campbell,  or  I  could  not 
overlook  some — some — pardon  me.  I  know  you  are  very 
charitable,  and  to  you  I  may  say,  without  reserve,  (the  af- 
fected whisper  might  have  been  heard  by  five  ladies  and 
four  gentlemen,  if  they  had  listened,  that  number  was  with- 
in the  circle  of  sound,)  that  Mary  White  does  not  conduct 
herself  just  as  her  friends  would  wish." 

'^  Then  her  unfortunate  partiality  for  Mr.  Carlton  still 
continues,  I  fear,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell. 

The  beauty  smiled,  and  begged  to  be  excused  telling  her 
opinion.  .She  could  not  endure  to  say  any  thing  against 
her  friend. 

^*  You  would  tell  no  news  though  you  said  she  loved 
Caorlton,"  said  Miss  Williams,  who  was  seated  near  them. 
She  was  a  tall,  ugly  girl,  but  very  rich  and  very  proud. 

<^  I  fear  the  world  knows  it  too  well  already,"  said  Miss 
Ray,  sighing,  while  she  sipped  her  tea. 

**  He  never  will  marry  ner,"  returned  Miss  Williams. 

*^  Has  he  not  paid  her  particular  attention  for  a  long 
time  ?  "  inquired  an  elderly  lady. 

♦'  Nonsense  !  "  returned  Miss  WilKams,  scornfully. 
^^  Carlton  may  aspire  to  the  first  ladies  in  the  city  ;  and  who 
will  believe  he  ever  thought  seriously  of  Mary  White  } 
What  has  slie  to  recommend  her  to  his  taste  or  inclination 
— she  has  neither  weahh  or  beauty." 

**  When  I  was  young,  merit  was  thought  of  some  conse- 
quence," observed  the  old  lady,  calmly. 

"  I  never  heard  that  Miss  White  was  remarkable  for 
merit,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell,  as  she  took  her  third  cup  of 
tea.     She  had  two  marriageable  daughters. 

"  Nor  I,"  responded  Miss  Williams.  "  What  do  you 
think,  Miss  Ray  ?    You  are  her  intimate  friend." 

The  beauty  begged  to  be  excused,  but  finally  alluded  to 
some  circumstances  which  it  distressed  her  to  mention — ^the 
other  two  ladies  were  equally  distressed  at  hearing — ^but, 
still  Miss  Ray  communicated,  and  they  listened,  till  the  ap- 
pearance of  Carlton  himself  engrossed  their  attention. 
His  bow  and  compliment  were  received  with  such  smiles  of 
softness  and  benignity  as  we  may  imagine  seraphs  wear 
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when  stooping  to  earth  to  fulfil  some  commission  of  mercy. 
And  yet,  detraction  was  in  their  hearts.  I  turned  away- 
disgusted,  repeating,  \nentally,  from  the  Salmagundian  po- 
em on  '^  Tea," 

**  Ah  !  ladies — and  was  it  by  heaven  desifped. 
That  ye  should  be  merciful,  loviiif ,  and  kind  1 
Did  it  form  700  like  angels,  and  send  you  below 
To  prophecy  peace  1  to  bid  charity  flow  1 
And  have  ye  thus  lefl  your  primeval  estate. 
And  wandered  so  widely,  so  strangely  of  late  1 
Alas !  the  sad  cause  I  too  plainly  can  see — 
These  evils  have  all  6ome  upon  you  through  tea. 
Hateful  weed  !  that  can  make  your  fiur  spirits  resign 
The  character  mild  of  your  mission  divine ; 
That  can  blot  from  your  bosoms  the  tenderness  true. 
Which  from  female  to  female  forever  is  due." 

But  with  all  due  deference  for  the  inspiration  of  the  poet, 
his  opinion  appears  to  me  incorrect.  The  infusion  of  tea 
does  not  necessarily  infuse  ''envy  and  all  uncharitahlenefls" 
into  the  female  mind — ^it  only  allows  an  opportunity  for  her 
to  display  what  she  has  been  treasuring  there.  ''  Out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  Those 
women  who  keep  their  hearts  pure  and  ''  right,"  will  expe- 
rience no  morally  evil  effect  from  partaking  of  a  sociajble 
cup  of  tea.  It  is  only  the  vain,  envious,  jealous  and  preju- 
diced that  should  tremble  lest  the  confidence  and  conversa- 
tion, inspired  by  the  exhilarating  herb,  should  betray  •their 
follies  and  foibles,  their  faults  of  temper  and  character. 
Such  should  always  be  on  their  guard  at  a  tea  party,  and 
rarely  speak  but  in  monosyllables.  Had  Miss  Williams  used 
that  precaution,  I  might  have  thought  her  verv  sensible — 
plain  girls  are  usually  sensible— and  Miss  Ray,  had  she  not 
,  spoken,  I  should  have  thought  her  an  angel. 

^oU — Carlton  married  Mary  White  just  three  months 
after  the  tea  party.  Miss  Ray,  Mrs.  Campbell,  and  Miss 
Williams  were  among  the  first  to  call  and  congratulate  the 

Jroun^  couple.    Miss  Ray  always  styles  herself  the  particu- 
ar  friend  of  Mrs.  Carlton, 

But,  Friendship  never  yet  found  rett 
In  tk*  vain  heart,  or  f  nvious  breast. 
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Wb  have  parted  forever. 

Bright  spirit,  Romance ! 
Mj  heart  again  never 

Shall  melt  in  thy  glance. 
From  brooksides  and  bowen 

Thy  footsteps  have  gone. 
Though  bright  waves  and  flowers 

In  beanty  live  on. 

Still  the  cliff  hath  its  echo, 

The  calm  pines  their  tone  ; 
The  vale  its  deep  shadow. 

The  hill-top  the  moon  ; 
But  then  art  not  taking 

Their  shadow  or  light. 
Nor  deep'ning  nor  breaking 

The  stillness  of  night. 

Long  ago  I  might  wander 

Through  forest  and  dell. 
To  watch  for  and  ponder 

The  power  of  thy  spell ; 
From  earth's  beanties  stealing. 

And  calms  of  the  sky. 
Some  rich  gnsh  of  feeling. 

Or  thought  pure  and  high. 

Then  I  wonld  sit  stringmg 

A  laurel  leaf  band, 
With  thee  by  me  singing 

The  songs  of  thy  land— 
A  world  where  there  came  not 

A  shade  o'er  the  son — 
Alas  !  now  I  name  not 

That  beaatifol  one. 
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Ah  !  wonld  that  I  knew  thee 

Ab  a  sister  dear. 
And  could  beckon  to  thee 

To  ramble  out  here  ; 
To  drink  in  thy  mild  eje. 

And  calm  voice  awhile. 
And  change  to  a  child  by 

The  light  of  thy  smile. 

Yet  we've  parted  forever. 

Sweet  spirit,  Romance, 
My  heart  again  never 

Shall  melt  in  thy  glance  ; 
Thy  looks  from  the  bowers. 

The  voice  on  the  wind, 
Have  passed,  as  the  flowers 

Whom  winter  days  find. 

INEZ. 


EDUCATION. 


<^  There  can  be  nothing  new  in  an  article  on  education," 
is  the  thought  that  will  occur  to  most  of  my  readers  while 
looking  at  the  title.  Yet,  read  it,  ladies,  before  pronounc- 
ing it  dull.  It  was  written  expressly  for  your  benefit. 
The  title  would  doubtless  have  been  more  appropriate,  had 
it  been  "  a  woman's  view  of  education." 

It  is  in  forming  the  minds  of  childr^i  that  the  grand  ef- 
fort must  be  made  to  eradicate  the  prejudice  that  has  so  long 
denied  to  females  an  equality  of  intellect. 

''  He  shall  rule  over  thee,"  was  in  reference  to  the  social 
condition  of  man  and  woman,  to  be  the  punishment  of 
Eve's  transgression  ;  but  remember  it  is  not  said  he  shall 
have  more  mind  or  more  knowkdge  than  his  helpmate. 
Authority  over  the  men,  therefore,  must  never  be  usurped; 
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but  still,  women  may,  if  they  will  exert  their  talents,  and 
the  opportunities  nature  has  furnished,  obtain  an  influence 
in  society,  that  will  be  paramount  to  authority.  They  may 
enjoy  the  hixnries  of  wealth,  without  enduring  the  labors  to 
acquire  it ;  and  the  honors  of  office,  without  feeling  its 
cares,  and  the  glory  of  victory,  without  sufierin^  the  dan- 
gers of  the  battle.  All  this  they  may  obtain,  and  enjoy,  if 
they  are  careful  to  train  their  young  sons  to  industry,  and 
teach  them  knowledge,  and  inspire  them  with  the  spirit  of 
enterprize  and  the  love  of  excellence.  Which  is  the  most 
celebrated  and  illustrious  in  history  ?— the  Gracchi,  or  their 
mother  ?  When  women  become  fully  aware  of  the  import- 
ant part  they  may  act  in  forming  the  mind  and  character  of 
the  young,  of  the  mighty  trust,  and  treasure,  thus  placed  at 
their  disposal,  and  for  their  benefit,  they  will  more  sedu- 
lously avail  themselves  of  their  privilege ;  and  when  men 
connect,  with  the  recollection  of  naaternal  tenderness,  the 
recollection,  also,  tlu^  to  the  same  kind  parent  they  are  in- 
debted for  their  impressions  of  truth,  and  love,  and  know- 
ledge— their  ideas,  energies,  virtues — that  the  same  soft 
voice  which  soothed  their  childish  sorrows,  and  cheered 
their  childish  sports,  breathed  also  those  precepts  that  have 
rightly,  and  in  wisdom,  directed  their  manhood — ^then  the 
rights,  the  character,  and  the  intellect  of  woman  will  be 
fully  vindicated^ 


THE  TALISMAN. 


Wblcomb  rainbow  tints  of  mora,  the  bloom  of  opening  flowen» 
The  balmy  breaths  of  sommer  winds  that  float  around  thy  bowers; 
Thon  charmed  spot  of  loveliness,  so  peacefal  and  sublime, 
O  would  that  such  a  home  of  bliss  fotever  might  be  mine. 

What  spirit  rules  thy  streams  so  clear,  thy  sunny  glades  so  green. 
Thy  gales  so  taintless,  skies  so  bhie,  so  tranquil,  and  serene; 
Why  do  thy  softest  moonbeams  rest  in  lingering  beauty  there, 
And  glowing  huet  of  parting  day  such  splendid  livery  wear  ? 
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A  voice  replied  whose  liquid  tones  so  mellowing  came  and  dear. 
The  stars  that  song  in  olden  time  might  hold  their  breath  to  hear; 
Or  wish  that  on  the  glorious  mom  together  as  they  song, 
This  melting  voice  had  mingled  there  with  holy  rapture  strong. 

There  is  a  sacred  Talismanf  a  charm  benignly  given. 

That  threw  o'er  all  this  lovely  scene  a  radiant  type  of  heaven. 

From  this  the  air  its  iragnuice  hath,  the  blushing  flowers  their  hae. 

The  streams  their  clear  translncent  waves,  the  skies  their  heaven  of  Uae. 

It  breathes  in  innocence  divine,  expands  in  virtue's  breast. 
And  bnilds  in  hearts  that  own  its  sway,  a  happy  home  of  rest; 
It  glows  on  bndding  beauty's  cheek,  it  speaks  in  woman's  eye. 
And  thrills  in  gentle  cadences  from  love's  first  timid  sigh. 

This  Talisman  is  purity;  celestial  in  its  birth, 

It  gives  a  hue  of  heavenly  things  wherever  found  on  earth; 

I  gazed  upon  the  faiiy  form,  the  soft  and  winning  grace. 

The  flitting  blush  that  came  and  went  e'er  youthful  beauty's  face. 

The  secret  charm  now  stood  revealed  in  innocence  alone. 
Around,  above,  beneath,  o'er  all  in  bursting  splendor  shone. 
The  Talisman  of  purity;  its  glowing  lustre  shed 
A  hallo  bright  of  loveliness  around  her  seraph  head; 

It  tnned  her  gentle  accents,  it  kindled  in  her' eye; 
It  breathed  in  every  sighing  gale  that  lightly  floated  by. 
I  felt  the  charmed  Talisman  press  closely  on  my  heart. 
And  owned  that  naught  of  earthly  power  sach  rapture  could  impart 

LILLl  AS. 


Oh,  I  have  gazed  on[ocean's  breast, 
When  eve's  last  purple  gleam  was  shed. 

And  then  I  dreamed  'twere  sweet  to  rest 
Low  in  that  pure  and  peaceful  bed — 

For  never  human  care  intrudes 

On  ocean's  deep,  calm  solitudes. 
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HEBER'S  TRAVELS. 

Seldom  has  genius  and  piety  been  so  happily  blended  in 
a  mind,  as  in  that  of  the  late  lamented  Reginald  Heber, 
Bishop  of  Calcutta.  His  excellent  character  and  acknow- 
ledged talents,  secured  at  once  a  favorable  reception  for  his 
po^umous  works.  The  volumes  have  been  liberally 
praised  and  quoted,  in  this  country,  and  it  is  not  with  any 
expectation  of  adding  to  their  deserved  popularity  that  we 
write  this  notice.  But  there  are  some  circumstances,  which 
none  of  the  reviews,  we  have  seen,  have  mentioned,  that 
we  deem  important,  and  worthy  of  being  known  and  con- 
sidered. We  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  public,  and 
particularly  of  our  sex,  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Heber  was  not 
only  the  sole  editor  of  the  "Travels,"  but  it  was  to  her,  in 
the  shape  of  a  diary,  that  the  original  correspondence  was 
addressed ;  and  in  these  unreserved  communications,  the 
Bishop,  a  man  of  extraordinary  abilities,  and  uncom- 
mon attainments,  pays  his  wife  the  compliment  of  convey- 
ing his  ideas,  opinions  and  allusions,  with  full  confidence 
that  his  meaning  will  be  understood,  and  his  sentiments  ap- 

Sreciated.  He  does  not  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  fritter 
own  bis  knowledge,  or  belittle  his  subjects,  because  he  is 
writing  to  a  female  ;  but  displays  as  much  reasoning  and  re- 
search as  though  he  were  addressing  a  learned  friend  of  his 
own  sex. 

It  is  this  which  gives  the  peculiarity  of  character  to  this 
work,  stamping  it  as  one  of  the  remarkable  productions  of 
the  age,  and  a  proof  of  the  triumph  of  intellect,  not  only 
over  the  customs  of  barbarism,  but  the  prejudices  of  society 
claiming  to  be  civilized. 

The  mental  inferiority  of  woman  has  so  long  been  a  favo- 
rite axiom  in  man^s  philosophy,  that  it  is  difficult,  even 
now,  in  these  enlightened  days,  when  the  wise  and  good  ac- 
knowledge the  fallacy  and  injurious  tendency  of  the  senti- 
ment, to  eradicate  the  prejudice.  There  is  more  in  the  ex- 
ample of  Bishop  Heber  to  correct  the  common  but  mistak- 
en opinion  that  learning  will  make  women  less  amiable,  in 
domestic  society  ;  less  kind,  conciliating,  endearing,  than 
in  volumes  of  argument.     He  treated  h^  wife  as,  mentally^ 
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his  companion  ;  the  participator  of  his  ideas  as  well  as  for- 
tunes ;  the  esteemed  of  his  understanding,  as  well  as  the  be- 
loved of  his  heart.     And  what  effect  ha^  this  on  her  char- 
acter, and  his  own  happiness  ?    Judging  by  the  whole  ten- 
or of  his  writings,  and  her  exertions,  since  his  decease,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  man  she  adored,  it  must  have 
been  most  felicitous.     Much  of  the  interest  of  the  volumes 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Bishop  has,  as  it  were, 
laid  open  his  whole  soul  ;  told,  while  describing  whatever 
he  saw,  with  a  vividness  and  power  that  astonishes,  all  his 
own  feelings  and  reflections.     If  we  ever  wonder  how  he 
could  find  time,  amid  the  toils  and  embarrassments  of  his 
journey,  to  particularize  so  minutely,  every  step,  we  soon 
meet  with  a  word  or  sentence  that  explains  the  matter.     He 
is  writing  to  his  wife  ;  his  "  bosom  friend,**  whose  heart, 
he  feels  assured,  goes  with  him,  and  whose  personal  absence 
seems  to  be  the  only  event  to  which  he  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled.    Perhaps  what  he  so  much  regretted  was  precisely 
the  circumstance  necessary  to  call  forth  his  energies,  and 
direct  his  genius  most  beneficially  for  the  world.      Had 
Mrs.  Heber  accompanied  him,  it  is  not  probable  he  would 
have  left  such  a  memento  of  his  labors  and  talents,  because 
he  would  not  have  considered  anv  other  individual  so  in- 
terested in  all  his  adventures,  and  for  no  other  would  he 
have  felt  that  fervency  of  affection  which  is  untiring.     Cer- 
tain it  is,  the  admirers  of  poetry  would  have  missra  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  effusions  that  ever  gushed  from  the  warm 
soul  of  love,  genius,  and  piety.    We  extract  it,  though  it 
has  often  been  published.     It  is  one  that  will  bear  repe- 
tition. 

If  thou  wert  by  my  tide,  my  lore ! 

How  fast  would  eToning  nil 
In  green  BeneoU'i  palmy  groTe, 

Ligtening  tne  nightingale ! 

If  thoa,  my  lore !  wert  by  my  tide. 

My  babiea  at  my  kjiee. 
How  gaily  wo«dd  our  pinnace  glide 

O'er  Gunga'a  mimic  sea ! 

I  miM  thee  at  the  dawninc  grey. 

When,  on  our  deck  recuned. 
In  carelem  ease  my  limbs  I  lay» 

And  woo  the  cooler  wind. 
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I  mi«  thee  wben  by  Ouiij^*f  itretm 

My  twilight  itep*  I  guide. 
But  most  beneath  the  lamp's  pale  beaiki 

I  mils  thee  from  my  doe. 

I  *pro^  BBy  beokt,  my  pencil  try. 

The  lingering  noon  to  cheer. 
Bat  min  thy  kind,  approringeye. 

Thy  meek,  attentiTe  ear. 

But  when  of  mom  and  ere  the  itar 

Beholds  me  on  my  knee, 
I  ieel,  thongh  thou  art  distant  lar. 

Thy  prayers  ascend  lor  me. 

Then  on !  then  on  1  where  doty  leads, 
''    My  coarse  be  onward  still, 
0*er  broad  Hindostan's  sultry  meads, 
0*er  bleak  Almorah's  hill. 

That  course,  nor  Delhi's  kingly  gates. 

Nor  wild  Malwah  detain. 
For  sweet  the  bliss  us  both  awaits 

By  yonder  western  main. 

Thr  towers,  Bombay,  gleam  bright,  they  say. 

Across  the  dark  blue  sea. 
But  ne'er  were  hearts  so  light  and  gay 

As  then  shall  meet  in  thee ! 

'*  If,'*  says  Mrs.  Heber  in  her  preface,  "  if  the  Editor  has 

retained  too  many  proofs  of  her  husband's  attachment  to  her, 
.'  and  love  for  his  children,  or  too  many  traits  of  that  kind- 
•  ness  of  heart  for  which  he  was  so  eminent,  some  allowance 
I    should  be  made  for  the  feelings  of  one  whose  pride  it  now 

is,  as  it  was  her  happiness,  to  nave  possessed  the  undivided 
1     affections  of  that  heart  whose  qualities  she  so  well  knew 

and  so  fondly  valued." 

We  hope  no  reader  will  be  found  so  destitute  of  elevation 

of  sentiment,  and  tenderness  of  soul,  as  to  deem  the  apolo- 

fy  necessary.  We  wish  not  only  that  the  Bishop's  letters 
ad  been  given  at  length,  but  that  her  answers  had  been 
also  subjoined.  The  correspondence  would  undoubtedly 
have  shown  even  more  conclusively  than  the  present  work, 
how  much  influence  an  affectionate,  intelligent,  and  pious 
wife,  has  on  the  mind,  the  pursuits,  the  happiness  and  the 
usefulness  of  her  husband. 
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The  christian  will  find  much  to  interest  his  feelings  in  the 
perusal  of  the  Travels.  The  truly  catholic  spirit  of  the 
writer  is  so  apparent,  and  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion 
so  devoted  and  ardent,  that  those  who  feel  a  real  desire  for 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  without  reference  to  any  particu- 
lar sect,  will  rejoice  at  his  successes,  and  cherish  an  admira- 
tion, almost  enthusiastic,  for  his  character.  There  is^so 
much  encouragement  in  these  volumes  for  those  who  are 
engaged  in  promoting  missions  to  India.  We  have  never 
read  an  account  from  our  missionaries,  which  so  rationally 
displayed  the  need  of  endeavoring  to  teach  these  idolaters 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  nor  any  statement  which 
showed  that  the  efibrts  of  the  Bible  societies  had  already 
been  so  beneficial,  and  that  there  was  so  much  reason  to 
hope  for  ultimate  success,  as  may  be  found  in  this  work. 
We  give  one  short  extract  from  the  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  in 
Ceylon,"  which  was  written  by  Mrs.  Heber. 

"  Here  we  found  two  very  young  men,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  separated  from  all  European  society  by  many  miles  of' 
country  impassable,  save  in  two  directions,  even  to  palanqueens, 
devoting  themselves  entirely  to  the  service  of  their  Maker,  in 
spreading  his  religion  among  the  heathen,  and  in  the  education  of 
their  families.  The  two  families,  indeed,  seem  to  form  but  one 
household,  living  together  in  Christian  fellowship,  and  with  no 
other  object  but  to  serve  their  God,  and  do  their  duty  to  their 
neighbor.  I  have  seldom  been  more  gratified,  I  may  say  affect- 
ed, than  by  this  sight.  I  am  aware  how  strong  a  prejudice  there 
exists,  in  many  quarters,  to  missions  in  general,  but  I  felt  that  if 
one  of  their 'Strongest  opponents  could  have  witnessed  what  I  then 
did,  and  could  have  informed  himself  of  the  real  good  that  is 
doing,  (not  here  alone,  but  by  the  other  missionaries  in  the  island) 
b^  the  silent,  judicious,  and  unwearied  labors  of  these  good  men, 
his  opposition  must  have  ceased." 

The  last  extract  we  can  make,  is  the  afiecting  account  of 
the  decease  of  the  man  to  whom  many  minds  were  looking 
for  instruction,  in  righteousness,,  and  some  fond  hearts  cling- 
ing, as  to  the  anchor  of  their  earthly  hopes  and  happiness. 
But  the  summons  came,  and  there  is  ^^  no  discharge  in  that 
war." 

"  Agreeably  to  his  Lordship's  desire  the  Tamul  congregation 
assembled  very  early  on  Monday  morning  the  3d  of  April,  at  the 
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Mission  Church  in  the  Fort.  His  Lordship  arrived  at  sun  rise, 
and  after  the  reading  of  usual  prayers,  he  confirmed  in  Tamul 
eleven  young  persons  of  the  Trichinopoly  mission.  The  service 
was  solemn  and  affecting,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  every  one  of 
those  who  were  confirmed  by  the  hands  of  our  late  dear  Father, 
were  deeply  impressed  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  solemn  act  per- 
formed by  them.  The  service  was  concluded  by  the  blessing 
pronounced  by  his  Lordship  in  Tamul. 

^^  Afler  service  his  jLordsbip  took  a  view  of  the  Mission  Church, 
and  expressed  his  regret  at  the  decayed  state  it  was  in,  and  the 
distress  of  the  mission,  adding,  that,  after  deliberation,  he  would 
communicate  his  thoughts  for  the  repair  of  the  Church,  and  the 

food  of  the  Trichinopoly  mission  ;  he  also  took  a  view  of  the 
Inglish  and  Tamul  schools,  and  the  missionary's  house,  which 
are  all  built  near  the  Church.  A  great  part  of  the  Tamul  con- 
n-egation  being  still  present,  his  Lordship  exhorted  them  to  be 
Chnstians  not  only  in  name,  but  in  reality,  to  shine  as  lights  tie- 
fore  the  heathen  among  whom  they  lived.  He  promised  to  send 
them  soon  a  missionary,  and  wished  that  God  would  pour  down 
his  blessings  upon  them.  He  then  very  kindly  took  leave  of  me, 
and  returned  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Bird,  Circuit  Judge.  Little  "did 
I  think  that  that  was  the  last  farewell — and  never  to  see  him 
again  in  this  world. 

**  Three  hours  had  hardly  elapsed  since  his  Lordship  left  the 
Church,  when  a  rumour  was  spread  in  the  Fort  that  his  Lordship 
had  been  taken  dead  out  of  the  bath  in  which  he  went  after  his 
return  from  the  Fort.  The  first  notice  was  brought  to  me  by  one 
of  the  catechists,  who  came  running  out  of  brea^,  and  delivered 
the  mournful  news  with  bitter  cries  and  Jamentations.  I  could 
give  no  credit  to  the  melancholy  report,  till  it  was  confirmed  by  a 
note  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  which  informed  me  that  our  dear 
Father  was  no  more  an  inhabitant  of  this  world. 

^*  In  the  aflernoon  I  called  on  Mr.  Robinson  ;  we  shed  our  tears 
over  the  smiling  countenance  of  our  late  dear  departed  Father, 
and  comforted  ourselves  with  the  thoughts  of  a  better  world, 
where  there  will  be  no  sorrow,  and  where  all  tears  will  be  wiped 
away.  It  is  mournful,  indeed,  to  reflect  upon  the  sudden  and  ab- 
rupt manner  in  which  our  dear  Father  was  removed  from  our 
eyes,  when  we  were  admiring  the  Grace  of  God  that  appeared  in 
him.  To  himself,  however,  death  was  gain.  He  died  like  a 
good  servant  of  his  lord,  who  found  him  engaged  in  his  proper 
work.  But  our  loss  by  his  departure  seems  irreparable.  We 
have  lost  a  Father,  and  this  is  a  loss  which  God  can  alone  make 
up.  May  He  graciously  grant  that  we  may  not  be  wholly  disap- 
pointed ! '' 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


«*  Political  Economy."  BawU$  4r  Dearbam.'-We  aimre  cor  readers,  thtt 
a  book  with  the  abore  formidable  title,  (formidable  to  the  Udie*»  we  mean— the 
men,  in  thii  age  of  poHHc$  and  eetmomy,  ought  to  comprehend  the  matter,  as 
clearly  as  Adam  Smith  himself,)  has  been  written  by  a  Wiman,  We  hope  that  fe- 
males will  feel  a  curiosity,  not  only  to  read  this  notice,  but  actually  read  the  work. 
The  subject  can  be  understood,  as  it  is  femiliarly  explained  in  **  coBTorsatioDs'*  be- 
tween two  ladies.  The  circumstance,  that  the  book  is  principally  destgned  fer  the 
higher  classes  in  schools,  should  induce  mothers,  particularly,  to  examine  it^as  they 
ought  carefully  to  heed  whatoTer  will  have  an  effect  on  ^the  minds  and  ofunioM  of 
their  children. 

To  the  author  of  <  CouTersations  on  Chymistry,*  Ice.  the  puUio  are  indebted  fer 
this  Tolume.  The  inde&tigable  exertions  of  Mrs.  Bryan,  in  the  canoe  of  ediicatkn» 
must  insure  her  a  high  rank  in  the  esteem  of  all  who  feel  interested  in  that  import- 
ant *subject.  To  her  own  sex  her  example  is  iuTahiable.  It  is  a  pledge  that  fe> 
males  may  not  only  atUwtpt  to  acquire  science,  but  that  they  may  succeed,  and  that 
their  knowledge  may  be  alike  honourable  to  themselTOs,  and  useful  to  society.  And 
when  the  young  and  lotely  shall  strire  to  become  Uanud,  and  then,  like  Bfn. 
Bryan,  industriously  derote  their  talents  to  do  good,  to  promote  Turtoe,  and  di«sB- 
inate  knowledge,  the  picture  of  woman  will  be  as  perfect  as  erer  poet  dreamed.*— 
The  American  editor  of  this  work  deserves  much  praise  for  the  judicious  plan  by 
which  he  has  adapted  the  soToral  productions  of  Mrs.  Bryan,  to  the  use  of  achoolt, 
and  thus  been  the  agent  of  iny educing  her  works  extensiTely  to  public  notice.  Ths 
method  of  teaching  by  questions,  is  one  of  such  obvious  utility,  that  it  now  seeas 
strange  it  should  so  long  have  escaped  the  sagacity  of  instructers.  But  to 
Rev.  J.  L.  Blake,  we  believe,  the  credit  is  due,  of  first  preparing  school  books 
with  questions,  sjrstematically  arranged,  to  assist  the  pupil  in  discriminating  the 
important  portions  of  his  lesson. 

We  subjoin  a  few  extracts,  that  our  readers  may  have  some  idea  of  the  spirit  aad 
manner  of  the  work. 

"  The  science  of  political  economy  is  intimately  connected  with  the  daily  occur- 
rences of  life,  and  in  this  respect  diners  materially  from  that  of  chymistry,  astrooo- 
my,  or  electricity ;  the  mistakes  we  may  fall  into  in  the  latter  sciences,  can  have 
little  sensible  efl^t  upon  our  conduct,  whilst  our  ignorance  of  the  former  may  lead 
us  into  serious  practical  errors. 

**  There  is  scarcely  any  history,  or  any  account  of  voyages  or  travels,  that  dost 
not  abound  with  facts  and  opinions,  the  bearing  of  which  cannot  be  understood 
without  some  previous  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  political  economy." 

**  If  a  more  general  knowledge  of  political  economy  prevented  woonen  from  pro- 
pagating errors  respecting  it,  no  trilling  good  would  ensue.    Childhood  is  ipeot  ia 
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aequiring  ideas,  tdolescence  in  difcrimintting  and  rej6ctin#  those  which  are  falte  ; 
how  greatly  we  ahould  facilitate  tbia  labor  by  diminishing  the  number  of  errora  im- 
bibed in  early  youth,  and  by  inculcating  such  ideas  only  as  are  founded  in  truth." 

**  I  once  heard  a  lady  ask  a  philosopher  to  tell  her  in  a  few  words,  what  is  meant 
by  political  economy.  Madam,  replied  he,  you  understand  perfectly  what  is  meant 
by  household  economy;  you  need  only  extend  your  idea  of  the  economy  of  a  family 
to  that  of  a  whole  people — of  a  nation,  and  you  will  hare  some  comprehension  of 
the  nature  of  political  economy." 

**  I  would  call  it  the  science  which  teaches  us  to  inTestigate  the  causes  of  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  nations." 

•«  Notions  of  the  Amxricans  :  Picked  up  by  a  tranelhng  BackelorV^' 
IVe  do  not  think  this  book  will  answer  the  expectations  excited  by  the  name  of 
Cooper,  as  author  of  it;  although  it  may  furnish  much  entertainment,  and  some  in- 
fermation.  To  begin  with  ita  &ults,  its  principal  one  is  the  affectation  which  abounds 
in  every  page — a  petty  detail  of  affectation,  which  arises  ahnost  entirely  from  the  . 
fandanwrntal  error  of  giving  the  work  a  fictitious  origin.  Mr.  Cooper  is  no  bachelor  ; 
he  is  no  U  European,  ignorant  of  America,  and  her  customs,  until  they  are  opened  to 
him  by  a  casual  and  fantastic  ramble,  and  bearing  with  him  all  the  tastes,  prejudi- 
ces, and  predilections  of  a  monarchical  aristocrat ;  nor  are  his  correspondents  and 
natoral  companions  comptes,  barons,  and  baronets — these  are  fictions,  unnecessary, 
and  misplaced.  In  a  book  of  travels  we  expect  Acts;  in  a  novel,  fancies.  When 
searchilkg  for  information,  falsehood  disgusts;  and  if  we  would  revel  in  imagination, 
reality  breaks  the  spell  too  harshly.  Mr.  Cooper,  by  these  idle  whims,  and  mas- 
queradings,  has  entirely  destroyed  the  air  of  truth  which  would  otherwise  have  giv- 
en a  charm  to  his  book,  without  substituting  imaginative  brilliancy  enough  to  make 
it  attractive.  If  he  composed  the  volumes  for  the  amusement  of  his  countrymen, 
he  has  thus  greatly  subtracted  from  their  interest;  if  for  the  use  of  foreigners,  these 
fictions,  by  creating  a  distrust,  for  which  his  readers  may  want  knowledge  to  set 
limits,  have  rendered  the  work  of  little  value.  The  faults  of  style  are  the  usual 
ones  with  Mr.  Cooper;  a  too  artificial  manner  of  detailing  unimportant  events,  and 
of  describing  common  scenery. 

The  excellences  of  the  work  are  also  numerous.  The  author  displays,  in  many 
instances,  quite  judiciously,  certain  points  in  the  character  and  habits  of  his  coun- 
trymen, which  to  a  traveller  are  apt  to  appear  distortions.  He  defends  their  moral- 
ity and  republican  manners,  with  good  sense  and  impartiality.  The  ladies,  or  rath- 
er the  women  of  America,  are  particularly  obliged  to  him,  for  doing  them  full  jus- 
tice on  all  points,  and  rendering  them  all  the  substantial  praise  which  they  deserve. 
Bt  also  compliments  them  by  giring  their  fkthers,  husbands,  and  brothers,  ample 
credit  for  the  tenderness  and  respect  with  which  they  watch  over  and  care  for  them. 
Some  of  the  statistical  parts,  if  correct,  are  quite  valuable;  and  most  of  the  anecdotes, 
etc  etc.,  amusing.  The  account  of  the  Fayette  ball,  at  New  York,  is  rea//y  afoiry 
thing — a  more  brilliant  and  fanciful  scene  than  Mr.  C.  ever  imagined  for  his  novels. 
It  would  occupy  more  room  than  we  could  spare,  to  notice  particularly  each  part  of 
the  book.  We  can  only  recommend  it  as  worth  perusal,  although  it  would  read, 
we  coDfoWy  somewhat  better  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  than  on  this. 
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«(  The  Contrast;  by  Maria  Regima  JRo€A«."— This  norel  is  certainly  inle- 
rior  in  plot  and  compositiMi,  to  the  former  celebrated  work  ef  its  tothor.  Yet  it  is  free 
from  many  faults  which  have  pervaded  its  contemporaries.  Its  tendency  is  mcwaly 
and  its  general  character  inculcates  a  good  lesson.  The  misfortunes  of  its  heroes 
and  heroines  proceeding,  mostly,  from  want  of  frankness,  or  a  propensity  to  unne- 
cessary concealment,  than  which,  nothing  is  more  destractive  to  social  intercourse. 
Without  a  certain  degree  of  confidence  in  those  around  us,  and  a  candid  aTowal  of 
our  own  views  and  sentiments,  we  must  expect,  not  only  to  be  subjected  to  the  in- 
convenience of  being  continually  misunderstood  ourselves,  but  to  be  never  certain 
that  we  are  doing  justice  to  others.  In  ftct,  most  of  the  squabbles,  fevers,  and  heart- 
burnings of  society,  proceed  solely  from  this  pestilential  atmosphere  of  emulation 
and  myftery.  The  fiction  does  well  in  placing  the  evil  consequences  of  those  faults 
of  refine^nt  in  a  strong  light-rK>ne  which  enforces  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
*'  ContrlLst"  which  a  course  of  simplicity  and  truth  would  have  produced.  The  sto- 
ry is  tolerably  interesting,  although  lacking  in  continuity,  and  the  style  rather  easy 
and  pleasing. 

«'  Condition  op  Greeck  in  IB27-S;by  Col.  J.P.  JUtZ/er.**— This  volume  win, 
we  are  assured,  prove  an  exceedingly  acceptable  one  to  those  ofthe  American  people, 
who  have  felt  and  manifested  so  strong  a  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow 
beings  in  that  venerated  and  deserted  portion  of  the  world  to  which  it  relates.  Ma- 
ny of  the  benevolent,  who  have  contributed  their  charities  for  their  relief,  naturally 
desire  to  know  how,  and  with  what  effect,  their  donations  were  distributed.  Here 
they  have  an  accurate  record  of  all.  There  could  have  been  no  better  way  of  display- 
ing, at  full  drawing,  the  condition  of  Greece,  than  the  journalizing  manner  which 
Col.  Miller  has  chosen ;  and  the  vivid  and  true  pictures  he  has  given,  fresh  from 
the  glow  of  present  impressions,  have  the  effect  of  almost  transporting  his  readers 
to  the  same  scenes.  Let  all  who  care  for  Greece,  her  struggles,  her  agony,  her 
mighty  and  endearing  hope,  read  this  book,  and  rise  with  their  hearts  strengthened 
and  re-awakened  for  her  cause. 


ERRORS. 

There  has  never  yet  been  an  errata  inserted  in  the  Magazine.  Not  that  it 
was  unnecessary,  for  the  errors,  we  are  compeUed  to  acknowledge,  have  not  in  the 
least  resembled  «  angels'  visits."  But  reasons,  which  need  not  be  menUoned,  deter- 
mined us  to  defer  noUcing  the  mistakes  till  the  volume  was  completed.  In  the  De- 
cember number  of  the  work,  a  eopioue  erraU  shall  accompany  the  index;  rectifying 
all  mistakes  of  the  pen  and  the  press.  In  the  meantime  we  hope  our  readers  wUl  be 
charitably  inclined,  and,  where  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  sentence  ^>pears  doubtfel, 
always  interpret  it  to  our  advantage — remembering,  that, 

"  Whoever  thinks  a  fauUleee  work  to  see. 
Thinks  what  never  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be." 
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Vol.  I. OCTOBER. No.  X. 

THE  FIRST  PAGE  OF  AN  ALBUM. 

"  What's  in  a  name  ?"  The  associations  we  form  when 
first  becoming  acquainted  with  that  name.  These  are  in 
our  minds,  they  will  recur  :  and  though  the  "  rose  by  any 
other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,"  yet  to  us  none  other 
would  ever  awaken  the  sweet  thoughts  which  the  word 
rose  conjures  up. 

4P>ums  are  pretty  looking  books,  and  they  are  fashiona- 
ble ones  for  young  ladies,  and  yet  I  question  whether  the 
name  Mbum  awakens,  evefrin  the  mind  of  the  fair  owner, 
very  pleasing  ideas  ;  what  then  must  be  the  associations  of 
those  unlucky  scribblers  who  findit  impossible  to  resist  an 
invitation  to  contribute  to  its  pages  ?  There  may,  how- 
ever, be  exceptions  to  this.  Some  young  Bards  may  de- 
light in  the  opportunity  thus  presented  of  gracefully  wav- 
ing their  poetic  piiiions  and  taking  ^'a  flight  among  the 
stars."  O,  what  sublime  flights  they  sometimes  take  !  It 
is  strange  booksellers  do  not  get  up  a  volume  entitled 
^^  Beauties  of  Albums."  The  book  would  undoubtedly  be 
all  the  rage,  especially  at  the  season  when  literature  in  the 
'*  Literary  Emporium"  is  proverbially  dull.  This  period 
may  be  dated  from  the  ''leafy  June,"  when  flowers  of 
rhetoric  are  abandoned  for  garden  flowers,  and  to  muse  in 
green  fields  is  more  fashionable  than  to  skim  through  the 
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field   of  the  muses.     From  that  time  tUl  the  frost  and 

'*  yellow  leaf  bring  us  back  to  our 

**  Fireside  enjoyments,  homeborn  happiaess** — 

to  our  parlors  and  books,  there  is  a  perpetual  bustle  and 
struggle  to  be  abroad,  travelling  in  steamboats  or  stages, 
by  land  or  by  water  ;  and  then  "  light  reading,"  which 
certainly  must  include  Albums,  is  only  tolerated.  And 
moreover  the  frequent  partings  with  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance, and  the  affecting  leavetakings  of  lovers,  must  render 
the  fine  manner  of  "Farewells,"  "Adieus,"  &c.  with 
which  Albums  abound,  peculiarly  necessair  and  appropri- 
ate. The  following,  copied  from  a  writA  collection  of 
these  lacrymal  poems,  and  furnished  by  one  of  our  first 
geniuses,  would  hold  a  distinguished  niche. 

*'  O  !  the  sweet  hours  we  hare  past,  my  love, — 
But  bright  things  never  will  last,  my  k>ye ; 
Fled  are  those  hours,  like  the  foam  on  the  river — 
Farewell — fare  thee  well — but  remember  me  ever." 

That  "  fere  thee  well"  is  an  excellent  imitation  of  the  By- 
ronian  style,  which  our  junior  poets  are  so  Ambitious  of 
attaining.  Philosophers  may  argue  that  the  influence  of 
Albums  on  the  character  of  the  age  will  be  of  little  conse- 
quence ;  but  the  philanthropist,  who^  remembers  how  often 
grert  events  arise  from  trifling  causes,  will  regret  that  l^M^s 
so  much  used  akould  not  be  mQ|e  useful.  The  folio wmg 
anecdote  will  Allustxate  more  fWbibly  than  a  labored  ora- 
tion, the  good  efliscts  \Yhich  may  arise  from  a  line  in  an 
Album. 

^'  Promise  me  not  to  look  at  the  first  page,"  said  Lydia 
Curtis  as  she  drew  back  hor  bermtlful, — "  Friendship  book" 
as  she  termed  itj  on  wliich  Captain  Barker  had  just  laid 
his  hand.  There  was  a  i>en8iveness  in  her  tone,  and  her 
blush,  smile  and  sigh  were  so  blended,  that  whether  her 
prohibition  was  serious  or  sportive,  caused  from  fear  lest 
he  should  discover  some  dear  cherished  name,  or  merely 
said  to  awaken  his  curiosity,  he  could  not  at  first  determine. 
He  was  not  lon^  in  doubt.  Her  manner  soon  convinced 
him  that  she  was  quite  in  e?irnest ;  nor  could  he  obtain  p<^- 
session  of  the  book  till  he  had  promised,  on  the  honor  of 
a  soldier,  not  to  look  at  the  first  page. 
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Lydia  Curtis  knew,  and  sighed  while  she  recollected  it, 
that  the  honor  of  a  soldier  was  a  far  more  sacred  and  bind- 
ing oath  with  Captain  Barker,  than  the  faith  of  a  christain 
would  have  been.  He  styled  himself  a  Freethinker^  which 
with  him  meant,  not  that  he  thought  freely  on  religious  sub- 
jects, but,  that  he  did  not  trouble  himself  to  think  at  all 
about  such  matters.  Now  it  may  be  surmised  that  Barker 
had  secretly  cherished  a  passion  for  the  sweet  Lydia,  but 
this  was  not  the  case.  He  h»d  merely  thought  of  her  as  a 
iair,  young,  innocent  girl,  which  in  his  opinion  was  a  much 
more  flattering  title  than  ''  angel." 

But  the  bluiA^  smile  and  sigh  of  Lydia  haunted  his  mind, 
and  somehow  he  did  feel  very  curious  to  know  what  was 
written  on  the  first  page  of  her  Album.  He  held  a  man's 
opinion  of  such  books — that  they  were  morocco-covered, 
gilt-edged  receptacles  of  rhymes  and  rhapsodies,  flatteries 
and  farewells,  pretty  nothings  and  pert  nonsense.  Yet  he 
had  urged  Lydia  to  allow  him  the  pleasure  of  examining^ 
her  Album,  saying,  with  the  usual  truth  of  a  compliment," 
that  he  had  no  doubt  of  being  much  interested  by  the  peru- 
sal. Lydia  felt  this  compliment  as  a  condescension,  for 
Captain  Barker  was  a  rich  and  fashionable  man,  and  he 
was  handsome,  and  agreeable,  and  admired. 

t  but  youtlu  mno- 

She  knew  she  was  not  beautiful,  and  felt  s^Bwas  poor;  and 
why  Captain  Barker  should  be  so  anxious  to  read  her 
Album,  was  a  mystery  thtit  she  pondered  all  the  afternoon 
without  being  able  to  solve.  So  if  there  was  no  thought  in 
the  book,  it  certainly  caused  thought  in  two  very  superior, 
though  very  dissimilar  minds.  Captain  Barker  had  rhymed 
a  little  in  his  leisure  moments,  enough  to  give  him  a  turn  for 
criticism,  if  notata^te  for  poetry  ;  and  his  critical  skill  was 
absolutely  astounded  by  the  specimens  of  verse  which  the 
book  disclosed.  But  he  had  not  seen  the  first  page.  He 
read  the  last  page — it  was  an  extract  from  a  maudlin  '*  song 
of  sentiment"— he  looked  at  the  middle  page,  but  that  the 
cramp  characters  forbade  all  attempts  at  reading — and  then, 
as  the  book  lay  carelessly  in  his  hand,  it  opened,  of  its 
own  accord,  at  the  first  page.     His  eye  was  riveted,  and 


^e  claimed  nothing  on  her  own  part  but  youtl^  ir 
cence,  a  sweet  disposition,, and  a  mind  cuMbied  witn  care. 
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unconscious  of  his  promise,  of  the  consequences  of  every 
thing  save  the  import  of  the  sentence  that  seemed  penned  ex- 
pressly for  him,  he  remained  for  a  long  time  apparently 
unconscious  of  all,  save  the  writing  on  the  first  page. 

Captain  Barker  is  now  a  distinguished  clergyman,  with* 
the  sweet  Lydia  for  his  companion  and  helper;  and  to  the 
first  page  of  her  Album  he  ascribes  the  impressions  that 
led  to  a  change  of  his  principles  and  pursuits. 

The  sentiment  that  had  this  surprismg  effect  on  the  mind 
of  the  gay,  infidel  soldier,  was  penned  by  the  mother  of 
Lydia,  and  was  this — 

My  child,  I  would  on  thy  youoff  mind  img^pf 
One  rule,  the  onward  path  of  life  to  bless,-* 
Ne*er  be  thy  soft  and  sweet  affections  given, 
To  him  who  vcoffib  at  piety  aiid  heaven. 


BII^LET* 

The  Fairy  Fancy,  to  Clara  i 


LisTEif ,  lady,  to  Fancy '■  lay  ! 

Li^Apt  the  light-wing'd  sjflph  shall  say — 

AniVas  a  song  yon  refuse  to  receiFe  it, 

At  least  as  a  plain  tale  of  tf^th  yon'Il  belieye  it. 

For  however  the  world  at  her  phantasies  rail. 

They  still  bend  the  ear  to  her  song  and  her  tale  ; 

The  wisest  of  sages  on  her  have  relied. 

And  all  that  is  bright  is  on  Fancy's  side  ! 

Then  listen,  lady,  to  Fancy's  lays. 

And  be  sore  yon  believe  her,  whatev^  she  says. 

Last  even,  so  dnll  vnis  the  world  below. 
And  wore  such  an  aspect  of  dolonr  and  wo» 
The  wild  wind  moan'd  so  drearily. 
And  howl'd  and  whistled  along  the  lea, 
The  tall,  dark  woods  careering  o'er. 
And  rivalling  the  torrent's  roar  ; 
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The  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  the  gaj^  were  clonded. 

And  every  thbg  seem'd  in  the  vapours  enshroaded  ; 

The  heavens  look'd  so  black,  and  the  world  so  bine. 

That  I  wav'd  my  wmjjp^  and  away  I  flew. 

And  gaily  I  soar'd  to  the  bowers  of  love. 

The  cold,  mde  earth  and  its  storms  above. 

To  pay  my  devoirs  at  the  jewell'd  shrine 

Of  Lona,  goddess  of  love  divine. 

I  beat  my  knee  at  her  saphire  throne. 

Where  the  Incid  pearl  and  the  topaz  shone. 

To  her  bright  pale  cheek  my  lips  I  prest — 

0  !  never  was  fairy  love  so  blest  ! 

Men  say  she's  cold,  bat  she's  warm  to  me, 
And  I  love  her  holy  serenity  ; 

1  love  to  bathe  in  the  balm  of  her  sigh, 
And  glance  my  plome  in  the  light  of  her  eye. 
When  the  dews  of  sonow  have  damp'd  my  wing. 
And  the  fetters  of  earth  on  its  lightness  cling. 
The  cold  dews  vanish  beneath  her  warm  ray. 
And  the  dark  chains  melt  in  her  brightness  away; 
And  as  gaily  I  revel  it  through  the  swifl  hoars 

As  the  bee  range  over  the  valley  of  flowers. 

O  !  it  was  holy  to  list  to  the  song 

Of  the  vestal  stars  as  they  roU'd  along  ; 

They  sang  of  glory  and  trath  and  love. 

And  the  peace  and  beauty  that  reigns  above. 

Ah  !  few  and  favor'd  the  mortals  be, 

Whose  hearts  have  thrill'd  to  their  harmony  ; 

Tho*  men  do  say  such  strains  have  stole, 

Like  heaven's  own  voice,  on  the  pilgrim's  soul. 

When  his  hope»iit  eye  was  glazing  fast. 

And  his  toils  and  sorrows  were  well  nigh  past, 

"nil  his  'raptared  spirit  hath  spread  its  wing, 

And  soar'd  to  meet  their  welcoming. 

And  O  !    'twas  a  glorious  sight  to  see. 

Grand  and  gorgeous  exceedingly  ! 

How  the  clouds  in  the  mooiilight  toss'd  and  roll'd. 

Like  a  mighty  ocean  of  molten  gold. 

And  silently  sleeping  above  the  wild  sea, 

In  serene  and  soft  tranquillity. 
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Tbe  Hopgt  wiiitis  elMnls  in  tMr  pont^r  tsy, 
Lliie  nwvr  ecrtw'd  hilli  in  tte  AvtMiibg't  nj  ; 
And  their  tuyiH^  {>6aln  tod  iiltw  tlopM  mkdt 
A  beaoteont  miligKttg  ^  briglltiMtt  and  fihade. 
Like  the  iriandB  of  betaty  and  blfag  they  Mem*d, 
(Men  say  their  tninBtralt  ef  ineh  have  dreainM,) 
Where  the  aenb  of  te  h)ve)y  and  innocent  tore, 
And  hearts,  on  earth  •ever'd,  ai«  mingled  in  K>Te  ; 
Where  the  tempest  of  pasiion  ii  haih*d  to  impose. 
And  the  workMrtiaried  spirit  beguiled  of  itfe  i 


Wearied  with  rerel  luad  aaled  fiHth  joy,<^ 

For  the  sweeter  ear  pleiMwes  the  seoser  they  etoy, 

I  flnng  me  to  rest  on  the  glittennlf  hoight 

Of  a  cloady  pyramU's  pinnacle  bright. 

And  baslL'd  hi  the  blisi  of  my  lady  love's  smile, 

And  gaz'd  on  the  beantifni  so^ne  the  whilew 

Full  gaily  I  nodded  to  each  heather  fay. 

As  all  drest  in  their  bravest  tod  blithest  inmy  ; 

They  were  glancing  idong  in  their  moonlight  cats. 

And  kissing  thos^  shy  Kttle  nans — the  stars. 

And  many  of  /Clicking  sylphs,  I  wete. 

In  their  gossamer  garbs  of  broidery  sheen, 

Were  riding  with  glee  on  the  golden  waves. 

Or  sleeping  soft  in  liieir  silver  caves. 

Then  close  my  feathery  eoneh  beneath. 

In  a  bower  enclon'd  with  an  ether  wre&lh, 

I  saw  rediniflg  4Hir  fair  Fairy  Qneen-^ 

(A  sight  of  glery  that  lew  have  seen. 

Save  when  array 'd  in  her  glittering  vest, 

Wlien  the  earbnnele  glows  on  het  beaittifnl  brtast, 

She  sprii^s  on  her  booyant  wing  a^r — 

Yon  mortals  do  deem  her  a  *  $h9oHng  itatr) 

And  pensively  there  aroiwd  her  sate 

Her  fairy  maidens  diseonselate  ; 

From  their  eyes  the  bright  pearls  glistening  roU'd, 

For  the  bower  they  lov'd  wae  drear  and  cold  ; 

Some  demon  the  blithe  reed  of  joy  had  erwh'd. 

And  the  soft  Inle  of  pleasure  was  broken  and  ho4i*d; 

Yonng  love  had  flown  fiom  its  dick  shades  aw^. 

On  the  damp  earth  shivering  Friendship  lay  ; 
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And  the^;  wept  for  tke  apot  thegr  loY*d  !^ao  au>ra 
Such  boding  sorrow  ahall  cloud  them  o'er, 
A  voice  ha»  arisen  that  banish'd  each  fear» 
And  chased  fipom  each  fiury  eje  the  tear» 
For  it  swells  in  a  deep,  holy  cadence  that  tella 
Joy  shfUl  be  with  it  wherever  it,  dwells. 
O  sweet  is  the  tune  of  the  streamlet's  wave, 
When  rippliiig  out  Grom  its  (bantain  cave — 
O  pare  is  the  mild  voice  of  pity  and  love. 
That  calls  the  sainted  spirit  above- 
So  aoA,  so  holy,  among  the  bright  wreaths 
Of  ether,  its  tremnlons  symphony  breathes  ! 
In  the  fairy  (}aeen*s  bower  it  linger*d  awhile. 
And  dimpled  each  cheek  with  a  tear  and  a  smile. 
Then  on  shadowless  wing  to  that  altar  arose. 
Where  the  pare  spirit's  incense  in  parity  glows; 
For  thoaghti  and  breathings  from  Heaven  that  come. 
When  flang  on  the  air,  will  seek  theii*  home. 
Snch  high  and  holy  imaginings. 
Die  not  like  the  insect's  mormurings. 
Bat  rise  to  the  seraph  choirs  on  high. 
And  join  in  their  mingling  melody. 

"  Sweet  vale  of  Avoca  !"  thy  wild  waiUed  name 
Went  wandering  on  thro'  love's  temple  of  flame. 
Entwining  each  pillar  with  witcheries  sod. 
And  wreathing  in  Inminoas  spells  aloft  ; 
With  a  crown  of  melody  shading  his  brow. 
And  tinting  his  eye  with  a  holier  glow. 
It  was  heard  afar  in  those  bowers  of  light 
That  glitter  beyond  the  dark  regions  of  nig1i%~ 
O  nothing  that's  earthly  can  e'er  enter  there. 
For  the  eye  of  the  holy  one  looks  on  the  air  ! 
And  bright  are  the  spirits  that  wander  ibrever. 
In  those  starry  domes  where  a  shadow  falls  never. 
For  the  light  that  jewels  a  mother's  tear. 
And  glows  in  a  mother's  smile,  is  here; 
And  here  the  mild  spirit  of  pity  is  fooad. 
That  presses  the  lip  to  the  venomed  wonnd. 
Sweet  sympathy  that  cools  its  smart. 
And  heals  the  monmer's  bleeding  heart ; 
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ChaBing  the  grief  from  the  widow's  brow, 
Aod  cheering  the  lonely  orphan's  wo. 
Here,  crowned  in  beauty  and  tbron'd  on  high, 
Sits  Hope,  fair  daughter  of  peace  and  joy  ; 
With  her  smile  of  placid  benignity. 
Like  the  deep  bine  heaven  of  the  waveleas  sea  ; 
When  the  night  of  summer  is  on  the  deep. 
And  the  waters  in  starry  silence  sleep. 

Chide  me  not,  lady,  that  thos  I  stray. 

For  the  path  of  fancy's  a  devious  way. 

Bat  turn  we  again  to  the  fidry  queen's  court. 

And  as  grave  as  a  gowns-man  I'll  make  my  report 

Then  thus  her  high  mandate  Titinia  spake, 
(Twas  the  voice  that  the  lutes  of  the  summer  winds 

wake) 
"  Our  herald,  Ariel,  go  spread  thy  wing 
And  swifl  to  our  presence  the  tidings  bring — 
What  lip  on  the  droar  earth  such  music  can  breathe  ? 
What  mortal  such  heavenly  symphonies  wreathe?" 
Then  wav'd  Ariel  his  pinions  of  light. 
And  earthward  wing'd  he  his  meteor  flight. 
As  fleet  retumiag  her  messenger  came. 
And,  beauteous  lady,  he  whisper'^d  thy  name  ! 
But  when  he  declar'd  you  of  mere  mortal  birth. 
Not  some  heaven  bom  sprite  that  had  wandered  to  earth. 
We  stared,  and  each  fairy  exclaim 'd  in  surprise, 
<  Whatever  be  her  birth,  she's  allied  to  the  skies  !' 
Then  again  spake  Titinia — "  haste,  fairies,  away 
And  accomplish  our  wishes — our  mandate  obey. 
Attend  ye  her  footsteps  wherever  she  roves. 
Breathe  around  her  the  airs  of  earth's  loveliest  groves  ; 
Let  not  sorrow  nor  care  ever  dark«n  her  path. 
And  drive  far  from  her  dwelling  the  dsBmon  of  wrath  ; 
Let  her  bosom  be  fill'd  with  the  sunlight  of  joy. 
And  the  mild  ray  of  cheerfulness  dance  in  her  eye. 
O  gild  ye  with  pleasure  her  life's  dawning  hours. 
And  her  couch  strew  at  even  with  odorous  flowers. 
That  will  still  shed  a  fragrance  when  spring  time  is  past. 
And  smile  in  their  bloom  beneath  age's  chill  blast. 
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With  peace  her  attendant  and  ybrtne  her  guide, 
Smooth.be  her  path  o'er  life's  wildemeas  wide  ; 
And  when  on  time's  border  all  lonely  she  stands. 
Let  her  steps  be  supported  by  love's  twining  hands  ; 
Let  the  sigh  of  aflection  impel  her  swift  sail. 
And  light  bonnd  her  baik  on  the  odorons  gale  ; 
'Till  the  fair  lands  of  promise  bunt  bright  on  her  eye, 
And  her  poM  sister-spirits  reoeive  her  in  joy." 

So  spake  onr  fair  empress  her  regal  decree. 
And  the  task  to  report  it  devolv'd  apon  ma. 
I  obey — lovely  lady  receive  my  mde  lay, 
Adien  !  and  believe  me  your  true.  Fancy  Fay. 

•9ugU$t  1825.  INEZ. 


SKETCHES  OP  AMERICAN-  CHARACTER. 

NO.  X THE  APPARITION. 

About  fifty  miles  from  Albany,  in  the  proud  state  of 
New-Tork,  there  is  a  pleasantly  situated  little  village, 
which  we  will  call  Harmony.  Some  events  which  oc- 
curred there  a  few  years  since,  may  perhaps  interest  those 
readers  of  the  Magazine  who  have  the  ^ood  ^te  to  prefer 
exhibitions  of  our  national  and  republican  ^kliarities  of 
character  to  descriptions  of  European  man^Ks,  and  the 
good  nature  to  concede,  that  the  efforts  of  those  American 
writers  who  are  attempting  to  awaken  the  love  and  the 
pride  of  national  literature  among  their  countrymen,  de- 
serve, at  least,  to  be  tolerated.  The  southeastern  line  of 
Harmony  is  bounded  by  a  high,  rugged  mountain,  that 
seems  to  look  frowningly  down  on  the  neat,  thriving  farms 
stretching  along  the  borders  of  a  small  river,  which  winds 
silently  through  copse  and  plain  at  its  base.  The  meander- 
ings  of  this  quiet  stream  are  marked  on  the  western  border 
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by  a  narrow  strip  of  rich  meadow  land,  displaying  alter- 
nately patches  of  lAowing,  fields  of  corn,  or  of  that  vegeta- 
ble which  an  European  might  with  propriety  term  a  repub- 
lican rooty  as  its  discovery  and  use  have  more  perhaps  than 
any  other  resource,  contributed  to  support  an  increase  of 
population  among  the  laboring  classes  in  the  old  world. 
The  broad  harvest  moon  had  just  risen  above  the  rugged 
mountain,  and  there  trembled  over  the  landscape  that  sofl 
silvery  lustre  which  so  frequently  tempts  the  poet  to  write 
and  the  maniac  to  rove.  But  neither  poet  or  maniac  had 
ever  been  known  to  exist  within  the  precincts  of  Harmo- 
ny, and  it  seemed  quite  improbable  Luna  should  there 
find  a  worshipper.  Yet  one  there  was,  and  a  Jair  one  too, 
regarding  that  bright  moon  with  an  attention  as  absorbing, 
if  not  a  devotion  as  sincere,  as  ever  a  devotee  of  Ephesus 
paid  at  the  shrine  of  Diana.  Lois  Lawton  was  the  last  sur- 
viving child  of  the  clergyman  who  presided  over  the  only 
church  which  had  then  been  organized  in  Harmony. 
He  was  a  Presbyterian,  a  good  preacher  and  a  strictly  con- 
scientious man,  and  but  for  two  reasons  might  have  been 
very  popular  among  his  parishioners.  In  the  first  place  he 
did  not  sufficiently  regard  the  feelings  of  the  minority  who 
were  from  principle  or  prejudice  (it  is  sometimes  very  dif- 
ficult to  determine  which  predominates  in  the  human  mind) 
opposed  to  his  settlement ;  and  in  the  second  place  he  stren- 
uously insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  which  the 
majority  had  made  him,  namely,  that  at  the  expiration  of 
five  years  from  the  time  of  his  installation,  there  should  be 
a  convenient  and  handsome  house  for  divine  worship  erect- 
ed in  the  tow).  No  one  disputed  the  need  of  such  a  build- 
ing, as  the^Bgregation  were  obliged  to  assemble  alternately 
at  a  schooSiuse  and  a  hall.  The  unchurchlike  character 
of  the  hall,  where  the  Fourth-of-July  revels,  and  New- 
Year  balls,  were  held  as  regularly  as  the  summer  and  winter 
came  round,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  good  women, 
quite  a  scandal  to  their  religious  services.  The  men  were 
not  quite  so  scrupulous.  They  wisely  considered  that  the 
building  of  a  church  would  involve  the  payment  of  taxes, 
and  that  inconvenience  came  more  home  to  the  sensibilities 
of  many  rich  men  than  the  recollection  that  where  the  fiddle 
had  resounded,  prayers  and  holy  hymns  were  to  be  fervently 
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breathed,  or  devoutl;^  sung.  But  finally  Mr.  Lawton,  by  dint 
of  private  expostulations  with  his  church  members,  and  pub- 
lic reproofs  from  the  pulpit,  succeeded  so  far  that  a  town 
meeting  was  warned  to  be  held,  to  see  what  steps  should  be  ta- 
ken to  provide  ways  and  means  for  building  a  meeting-house. 
There  is  no  record  of  a  nation  on  earth  whose  origin,  pro- 
gress, character  and  institutions  were,or  are,  in  their  predom- 
inating features,  similar  to  ours.  Democracies  have  been,  and 
governments  called, /ree ;  but  the  spirit  of  independence  and 
the  consciousness  of  unalienable  rights,  were  never  before 
transfused  into  the  minds  of  a  whole  people.  The  trammels  of 
rank  have  always  been,  since  the  days  of  Nimrod,  worn  in  the 
old  world;  and  there  men,  even  when  attempting  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  despotism,  will  be  found  stooping  to  established 
customs,  and  wearing  the  '^  fardels"  of  fashion  as  if  still  in 
the  harness.  But  in  these  United  States  no  idol  of  nobility 
was  ever  set  up  ;  and  consequently,  the  people  have  never 
been  degraded  by  cringing  at  the  nod  oi  a  fellow  mortal. 
Our  citizens  walk  the  earth  with  a  consciousness  of  moral 
dignity  which  places  them  on  a  level  with  the  king  upon 
his  throne.  The  feeling  of  equality  which  they  proudly 
cherish  does  not  proceed  from  ignorance  of  their  station, 
but  from  the  knowledge  of  their  rights  ;  and  it  is  this 
knowledge  which  will  render  it  so  exceedingly  difficult  for 
any  tyrant  ever  to  triumph  over  the  liberties  of  our  coun- 
try. However,  to  know  the  rights  of  man  is  but  half  the 
benefit  imparted  by  our  free  institutions — ^they  teach  also  to 
know  his  duties.  Persons  accustomed  only  to  those  estab- 
lishments where  the  interests  of  church  and  state  are  in- 
separably blended,  and  where  some  particular  form  of  de- 
votion is  enforced  and  supported  by  authority,  can  hardly 
believe  that  were  religious  worship  left  wholly  to  the  free 
choice  and  voluntary  support  of  tne  people,  it  would  be 
adequately  maintained.  Yet  our  history  will  conclusively 
prove  that  piety  of  heart  and  freedom  of  mind  are  not 
only  perfectly  compatible,  but  that  the  exercise  of  the  un- 
derstanding in  the  examination  of  creeds,  and  the  volition 
of  the  will  in  the  admission  of  truth,  are  favorable  to  the 
cause  of  religion  and  the  Bible.  Is  this  doubted  ? — ^then 
let  the  caviller  point  to  the  Christian  nation  in  which  are 
so  few  infidels  as  here  ;  here,  where  freedom  of  inquiry,  and 
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conscience,  and  belief,  and  worship,  are  not  only  enjoyed, 
but  exercised  without  the  least  shadow  of  civil  control. 

These  remarks  are  not  foreign  to  my  subject,  though  they 
may  seem  misplaced,  and  actually  be  uninteresting  or  dull. 
It  was  only  the  conscientious  feeling  of  duty,  which  freedom 
of  inquiry  and  conduct  brings  home  witn  a  sense  of  awful 
responsibility  to  those  who  profess  to  be  Christians  and 
know  themselves  free,  that  would  have  induced  the  frugal, 
pains-taking,  unostentatious  citizens  \>f  Harmony  to  tax 
themselves  with  the  expense  of  erecting  a  handsome  house 
for  religious  worship,  when  ^  they  were  many  of  them  still 
dwelling  in  their  small,  inconvenient  Io£  tenements.  The 
town  patent  had  been  originally  grantea  to  a  Dutchman 
belonging  to  Albany,  and  tne  first  settlers  were  descendants 
from  the  Dutch  colonists  ;  but  about  the  year  1790  the 
unoccupied  parts  of  the  patent  were  purchased  by  a  Yankee 
speculator,  and  most  of  the  later  emigrants  had  been  from 
New-England.  The  inhabitants,  however,  lived  harmoni- 
ously together.  Not  that  they  agreed  exactly  in  sentiment 
on  every  subject,  but  they  seemed  for  some  time  to  cherish 
a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance.  The  Dutchman  suffered 
his  Yankee  visitor  to  talk  without  interruption  and  argue 
without  contradiction,  and  in  return  for  this  politeness  the 
latter  saw  his  phlegmatic  neighbor  still  adhere  to  those  old 
customs,  which  he  h^d  been  striving  to  convince  him  were 
not  only  extremely  absurd,  but  very  expensive  and  incon- 
venient, without  exhibiting  much  disgust. 

The  settlement  of  Mr.  Lawton  was  the  first  occurrence 
that  threatened  to  make  a  deadly  breach  between  the  par- 
ties<  The  Yankees  were  nearly  all  congregationalists — the 
Dutch  presbyterians  ; — the  former  made  the  most  bustle,  but 
the  latter  polled  the  most  votes,  and  the  settlement  of  their 
favorite  was  accordingly  effected.  The  congregationalists 
were  at  perfect  liberty  to  seek  a  pastor  after  their  own  faith, 
but  as  the  town  did  not  contain  more  people  than  might 
conveniently  be  accommodated  at  one  meeting,  and  Mr. 
Lawton  was  respected  by  all  and  acknowledged  to  be  a 
good  man,  the  Yankees  finally  concluded  to  attend  on  his 
ministry,  and  pay  their  proportion  of  his  salary.  Had  Mr. 
Lawton  been  what,  in  worldly  language,  is  termed  a  mana- 
'  ging  man,  he  might  doubtless  have  satisfied  both  parties. 
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But  lie  had  fixed  rules  of  action,  from  which  he  would  not 
swerve,  and  settled  principles  which  he  would  not  soften, 
even  though  he  might  by  that  means  have  gained  the  popu- 
larity of  a  Chalmers.  And  then  he  had  a  serious  dislike  to 
the  Puritan  mode  of  church  government,  which  he  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  or  qualify.  In  short,  though,  as  I  have 
said,  he  was  a  good  man,  he  was  not  sufficiently  careful  to 
prevent  '^  his  good  from  being  evil  spoken  of."  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  his  congregational  hearers  soon  took 
moital  offence  and  withdrew  from  his  society.  Had  they 
stopped  there,  perhaps  their  conduct  might  not  have  de- 
served much  blaote,  as  it  was  evident  to  all  that  Mr.  Law- 
ton's  sermons  were  oftener  calculated  to  rouse  their  secta- 
rian prejudices  than  awaken  their  religious  feelings.  But 
they  were  not  satisfied  with  acting  merely  on  the  defensive, 
for  when  was  a  Yankee  ever  known  to  underrate  his  own 
importance,  or  quietly  submit  to  have  his  religious  faith  and 
mode  of  worship  censured  as  unsound  and  unscriptural  ? 

Meekness  and  forbearance  was  not  certainly  the  spirit 
evinced  by  the  consregationalists  of  Harmony  ;  and  from 
protesting  against  the  presbyterian /ormd,  they  soon  came  to 
detest  and  vilify  the  man,  who  so  strenuously  supported 
them,  and  the  people  who  were  his  adh^ronts. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  between  the  parties,  when  the 
meeting-house  was  voted  to  be  erected.  This  vote  was 
conscientiously  given,  for  when  roused  to  reflection  by  the 
arguments  and  expostulations  of  their  pastor,  the  presbyte- 
rians  knew  it  to  be  their  duty  to  build  the  house,  and  yet, 
so  wayward  is  the  heart,  so  deeply  rooted  is  selfishness,  that 
many  were  dissatisfied,  almost  angry,  because  Mr.  Lawton 
thus  urged  upon  them  the  performance  of  an  inconvenient 
duty. 

Some  Europeans  have  suggested  that  while  depending 
entirely  upon  the  people  for  their  support,  our  clergy  must 
be  timid  and  time-serving,  and  while  their  own  interest  is 
involved  in  pleasing  their  hearers,  that  there  is  cause  to  fear 
they  will  often  make  a  sacrifice  of  conscience  to  conve- 
nience. This  might  be  the  case,  were  not  the  clergy  sensi- 
ble that  they  are  themselves  a  part  of  the  sovereign  people, 
and  that  to  bow,  cringe  and  fawn,  would  be  a  renunciation 
of  the  dignity  which  here  entitles  a  man  to  respect  from  his 
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fellow  men.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  our  free  institution? 
that  they  accustom  those  who  enjoy  them,  to  reflection  and 
reasoning.  It  is  not  that  our  citizens  may  choose  their  own 
governors,  and  enact  the  laws  by  which  such  governors 
must  be  guided,  that  makes  the  privileges  of  which  Ameri- 
cans should  be  most  proud.  It  is,  that,  with  the  knowledge 
of  his  own  personal  independence,  which  is  as  familiar  to 
the  republican  child  as  "  household  words,**  there  is  also 
inculcated  a  conviction  of  man's  responsibility,  not  only  to 
his  God,  but  his  country,  posterity,  the  whole  world.  And 
so  far  as  the  human  mind  can  shake  oif  selfishness  and  act 
from  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  justice  and  duty,  so  far  will 
men  not  only  be  virtuous,  but  fearless  in  virtue.  And  will 
not  a  clergyman  be  more  likely  thus  to  feel  and  act,  in  a 
situation  where  he  is  placed  and  retained  by  the  sober  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  his  free  parishioners,  than  when  he 
owes  his  station  to  caprice,  or  favoritism,  or  stipulation 
with  an  individual  ?  There  needs  no  proof,  but  to  attend 
our  churches  or  read  the  sermons  of  our  divines,  to  con- 
vince the  most  sceptical  that  our  clergy  are  faithful  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  and  that  their  flocks  esteem  them  higher 
for  such  plain  dealing.  But  every  thing  excellent  is  liable 
to  be  abused  or  perverted  ;  and  this  plain  dealing  may  be 
rendered  un^acious  by  a  disagreeable  manner.  It  is  the 
manner  which  ofiends';  and  it  was  the  manner  of  Mr.  Law- 
ton  which  made  his  people  complain.  No  one  thought  of 
blaming  him  for  supporting  freely  his  own  opinions,  or 
insisting  that  the  promise  concerning  the  meeting-house 
should  be  fulfilled  ;  but  it  was  said  he  was  too  dictatorial, 
and  that  h%  hurried  on  the  workmen  without  reference  to 
the  extra  expense  which  it  made  the  people  to  move  faster 
than  the  usual  considerate  motion  oi  a  Dutchman  would 
allow. 

But  what  has  this  long  explanation  to  do  with  Lois  Law- 
ton,  the  clergyman's  daughter  ?  Much — it  will  enable  you, 
reader,  if  you  have  read  it,  which  I  somewhat  doubt,  to 
judge  of  the  perplexities  which  surrounded  that  young, 
fair  girl  who  is  my  heroine,  and  I  hope  will  be  yours,  while 
she  was  earnestly  seeking  to  heal  those  divisions  which  had 
unhappily,  for  some  time,  rendered  the  inhabitants  of  Har- 
mony as  unharmonious  a  set  as  can  well  be  imagined.     To 
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soothe  suffering  and  calm  the  turbulent  paadons  of  men,  is 
so  naturally  the  office  of  woman,  that  Lois  Lawton  need 
not  be  considered  a  heroine  merely  because  she  was  a  peace- 
maker ;  but  it  really  must  be  placed  among  extraordinary 
achievements,  that  she,  by  her  prudent  and  conciliating 
conduct,  so  ingratiated  herself  with  the  good  vrowsj  that 
they  actually  came  to  the  resolution  to  abstain  from  the  use 
of  tea  and  sugar  for  a  given  period,  till  they  had  saved  a 
sum  sufficient  to  pay  for  painting  the  church,  which  ex- 
pense, by  the  way,  was  the  one  of  which  the  Dutchmen 
most  loudly  complained  ;  and  it  was  likewise  an  item  on 
which  Mr.  Lawton  had  strenuously  insisted.  But  to  ap- 
pease and  please  the  Yankees,  required  more  address,  and 
yet  their  good  will  was  very  necessary  to  the  happiness  of 
the  clergyman's  daughter. 

She  thought,  as  sne  gazed  on  the  bright  moon,  of  the 
bitter  prejudices  that  existed  between  her  &ther  and  Captain 
Isaiah  Warren,  the  chief  leader  of  the  Yankee  faction  ;  and 
then  she  thought  of  his  son,  the  young  Isaiah,  between 
whom  and  her  father's  daughter,  prejudices,  but  not  bitter 
oneS)  also  existed. 

"  He  said  he  had  a  plan  which  he  hoped  would  heal  these 
differences,  and  make  my  father  look  with  approbation  on 
our  love,"  said  the  fair  girl,  softly  yet  aucJibly,  a  blush 
crimsoning  her  cheek,  even  though  done,  and  veiled  around 
by  the  shades  of  night,  at  the  thought  of  marrying  Isaiah. 

''  And  you  consent  I  shall  pursue  my  plan,"  said  Isaiah, 
who  had  advanced,  unperceived,  and  then  stood  close  be- 
side her. 

Lois  had  not  expected  him  so  soon,  but  sh6»  was  not 
easily  flurried,  or  at  least,  she  never  affected  more  fright 
than  she  really  felt,  and  though  somewhat  confused  that  he 
had  overheard  her  soliloquy,  she  neither  screamed  nor 
fainted ;  but,  after  a  moment's  silence,  turned  calmly 
towards  him,  and  begged  he  wotdd  explain  why  he  had' so 
anxiously  urged  this  interview.  "  I  wish  to  return  home 
before  prayers,"  said  she — "  or  my  father  will  be  uneasy, 
perhaps  offended,  at  my  absence." 

The  lovers  were  standing  partly  in  the  shadow  of  a  broad 
sycamore  that  threw  its  branches  over  the  little  stream  at 
their  feet.  •  The  water  there  looked  dark  and  deep,  but  far- 
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ther  on,  it  was  sparkling  in  the  moonbeams,  that  came  down 
with  that  glistening  power  which  so  sweetly  invites  "lovers 
to  breathe  their  vows,"  and  disposes  "  ladies  to  listen."  I 
wish  I  had  time  to  describe  these  two  young  persons,  just 
as  they  looked  while  they  glanced  their  eyes  alternately  at 
the  charming  prospect  around  them,  and  then  turned,  by 
stealth,  their  saze  on  each  other. 

A  genuine  descendant  of  the  pilgrims,  has  usually,  a  high, 
bold  forehead,  and  a  firm  expression  around  the  chin  and 
mouth,  which  gives  a  decided,  and  generally  a  grave  cast  to 
the  countenance.  This  gravity,  however,  is,  in  a  degree, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  age  and  character  of  the  per- 
son, counteracted  by  the  expression  in  the  deep-set  eye — 
keen,  lively,  penetrating;  it  announces  quickness  of  thought 
and  humor,  which  is  always  allowed  to  the  Yankees,  botfi 
by  friends  and  foes — the  one  terming  the  quickness  wit,  the 
other  wickedness.  When  I  say  that  Isaiah  Warren  had  a 
fine  complexion,  good  features,  and  real  roguish-looking, 
Yankee  eyes,  that  would  flash  with  thought  or  merriment 
till  the  blue  iris  appeared  nearly  black  as  the  pupil  dilated, 
I  mean  to  be  understood  that  he  was  very  handsome,  or,  to 
use  a  more  indefinite,  and  therefore,  more  polite  phrase, 
that  he  had  a  very  fascinating  expression  of  countenance. 
And  he  thought  Lois  Lawton  was  beautiful  as  an  angel.  It 
is  therefore  of  little  consequence  what  others  would  think, 
should  she  be  portrayed.  A  woman  should  never  sigh  for 
personal  admiration,  except  from  the  man  she  loves. 

"You  have  heard,  I  presume,"  said  Isaiah,  the  blood 
flushing  over  his  cheeks  and  temple  as  he  spoke,  "  that  my 
mother  i»  firmly  persuaded  that  I  am  to  become  a  cler- 
gyman." 

Lois  half  smiled,  as  she  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"It  is  a  foolish  whim,"  he  continued,  "and  yet  my  mother 
is  a  worthy  woman,  and  a  sensible  one,  in  all,  except  what 
relates  to  me.  Somehow  my  parents,  from  my  being  the 
first  bom,  I  presume,  always  appeared  to  expect  I  should 
do  marvels.  I  am  sorry  they  indulge  such  hopes,  and  yet 
the  knowledge  of  their  expectations,  has,  I  confess,  spurred 
me  on  to  attempt  being  the  first,  both  at  school  and  college. 
At  school  my  superiority  was  never  denied,  and  at  college, 
though  I  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  beilig  poorly 
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fitted,  and  having  to  be  a  teacher  every  winter,  in  order  to 
earn  money  to  support  myself,  my  father  being,  with  his 
large  family,  unable  to  furnish  sufficient  funds  ;  yet  I  know 
I  maintained  a  respectable  standing  in  my  class.  But  I  have 
now  graduated^  and  my  parents  are  urging  me  to  commence 
the  study  of  divinity.  Could  I  study  with  your  father, 
Lois,  I  would  willingly  obey  them." 

Lois  looked  astonished,  and  yet  gratified,  for  her  father 
was,  in  her  opinion,  the  best  man,  and  best  minister,  in  the 
whole  world.  But  how  could  the  matter  be  brought  about  .^ 
Captain  Warner  would  never  suffer  his  son  to  study  with  a 
presbyterian  clergyman. 

^^  My  mother,"  resumed  Isaiah,  ^^is  confident  she  once 
saw  a  vision ;  though,  I  presume,  it  was  nothing  but  a 
dream.  When  I  was  an  infant,  she  says,  that  one  night  a 
figure,  clothed  in  the  costume  of  spirits,  which  is,  I  believe, 
always  white,  approached  her  bed,  and  told  her  that  I 
would  be  a  marvellous  boy,  and  that  I  must  have  a  good 
education,  and  then  it  would  be  again  revealed  what  I  must 
do.  Since  that  time,  mv  mother  has  watched  every  inci- 
dent .which  has  occurred  to  me,  and  tortured  them  all  into 
omens,  which  she  constantly  interprets  in  my  favor,  till  she 
has  worked  herself  into  the  belief,  that  I  am  to  be  a  great 
man  ;  and,  as  greatness  and  goodness  are,  in  her  pure  mind, 
inseparably  connected,  she  is  convinced  I  am  to  be  a  great^ 
good  man,  which  must  mean  a  minister.  It  is  in  vain  for 
me  to  combat  these  imaginings.  Indeed,  I  do  not  wish  to 
disprove  her  fancies,  but  to  fulfil  them  ;  still  I  should  like, 
I  own,  to  make  this  romance,  superstition,  or  prophecy, 
whichever.it  may  be,  somewhat  subservient  to  my  own 
happiness." 

"But  how  has  this  any  reference  to  my  father  .^"  inquired 
Lois,  timidly. 

"  I  have  thought ,"  and  he  hesitated,  as  if  afmid  or 

ashamed  to  say  what  he  was  intending — "  I  have  thought, 
if  the  apparition  would  again  inform  my  mother  that  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  study  with  Mr.  Lawton,  that  all  objec- 
tions, on  the  part  of  my  family,  would  be  removed  at  once." 

*'  You  would  not,  surely,  deceive  your  mother,  Isaiah  .'*" 
said  Lois,  turning  on  him  her  dark,  expressive  eyes,  with  a 
look  of  reproachful  tenderness. 

VOL.  I. — ^NO.  X.  57 
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^'She  has  deceived  herself,  Lois.  Tou  are  not  more 
credulous  than  I  ;  nor  do  you  imagine,  that,  like  Glen- 
dower — you  remember  it  in  Shakspeare — 

'  These  signs  have  marked  roe  extraordinary^ 
And  all  the  courses  of  mj  life  do  show 
I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men.' 

Yet  my  mother  firmly  believes  it.  The  Yankees  are  not 
credulous,  or  easily  imposed  upon  ;  but,  when  once  they 
have  imbibed  a  superstition,  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate  the 
prejudice  ;  because  they  are  constantly  reasoning  themselves 
more  and  more  into  the  belief  of  the  reality  of  their  fan- 
cies. Thus,  everything,  even  the  most  common  incidents, 
concerning  me,  are  marked,  and  noted,  and  made,  in  some 
sense  or  other,  to  refer  to  the  destiny  for  which  my  mother 
thinks  me  born.  Where  can  be  the  harm  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  superstition,  which  I  cannot  remove,  to  heal 
the  prejudices  that,  at  present,  unhappily  divide  our  fami- 
lies ;  and  thus  overcome  the  only  obstacles  that  exist  to  our 
union  ?"  He  then  went  on  to  state,  that  what  he  proposed 
was,  to  envelope  himself  in  a  white  sheet,  appear  in  his  mo- 
ther's room,  and  say,  in  a  hoarse,  sepulchral  voice,^  that 
''  Isaiah  must  study  divinity  with  Mr.  Lawton."  And  he 
wished  Lois  to  aid  in  disposing  her  father  to  credit  the 
story  and  receive  the  student.  The  families  would  then  be 
necessitated  to  hold  some  intercourse,  which,  the  sanguine 
lover  was  confident,  would  ripen  into  fellowship  and  friend- 
ship. 

*'  But  we  must  not  do  evil,  that  good  may  follow,"  said 
Lois,  with  that  solemnity  of  manner  so  peculiarly  affecting 
when  assumed  by  the  young  and  lovely.  "  This  deception 
on  your  good  and  kind  parents,  though  npt  intendea  for 
evil  purposes,  is  still  a  deception.  It  will  be  derogatory  to 
the  sacred  character  you  are  intending  to  assume.  It  is 
wrong — I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  evil  consequences  that  may 
follow — ^but  my  conscience  tells  me  it  is  wrong.  You  must 
not,  Isaiah,  you  must  not  do  it." 

It  was  all  in  vain,  that  he  represented  he  should  other- 
wise be  sent  to  Connecticut,  to  study  there  with  the  favorite 
clergyman  of  his  mother ;  and  that,  in  the  interim,  the 
jealousies  and  divisions  in  the  town  would  probably  in- 
crease ;  and,  perhaps,  his  biher  and  hers,  become  so  exas- 
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perated  with  each  other,  as  to  forbid  their  children  to  marry- 
together.  It  was  all  in  vain.  Lois  would  not  be  convinced 
that  expediency  was  any  excuse  for  practiisng  deception  ; 
and  though  Isaiah's  passion  had,  in  a  measure,  stifled  his 
conscientious  scruples,  his  sophistry  could  not  stifle  hers. 
So  they  separated — she,  with  a  sad  face  and  slow  step,  pro- 
ceeded homewacds — and  he,  with  a  sadder  face  and  slower 
movement,  wended  his  way  towards  a  neighboring  house, 
where  he  had  promised  to  assist  as  a  watcher  with  an  old 
man,  who  was  dangerously  sick.  The  man  died  that  night, 
and  Isaiah  gazed  on  a  scene  he  had  never  before  witnessed 
— the  last  scene  of  all.  It  struck  him  most  painfully  ;  be- 
cause the  old  man  frequently  adverted  to,  and  lamented,  the 
follies  of  his  youth, — while  it  was  continually  occuring  to 
Isaiah,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  sin,  even  to  plan 
a  deception  upon  his  kind  parents. 

When  the  youth  entered  his  father's  house,  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  fovnd  the  whole  family  in  commotion  ;  and  he 
learned,  to  his  astonishment,  almost  horror,  that  his  mother 
iiad  seen  the  white  apparition  again,  and  it  had  told  her 
that  if  Isaiah  would  prosper  in  this  world,  and  be  saved  in 
ibe  next,  he  must  study  with  Mr.  Lawton. 

Isaiah  was  thunderstruck, — ^and,  in  the  consternation  of 
4he  moment,  he  acknowledged  what  had  been  his  own  in- 
tentions respecting  the  personating  of  the  apparition.  The 
matter  grew  more  solemn,  and  Mr.  Lawton  and  Lois  were 
summoned ;  when  the  clergyman  was,  for  the  first  time, 
apprised,  that  his  daughter  and  the  young  student  were 
looking  to  each  other  for  their  earthly  happiness.  As  no- 
thing, to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  apparition,  appeared, 
it  was  believed,  by  all  the  women  in  the  town,  to  be  an  aw- 
ful warning,  a  solemn  call  to  the  two  religious  parties,  to  lay 
aside  their  prejudices  against  each  other  ;  and  as  the  meet* 
ing-house  was  now  completed,  and  the  people  were  curious 
to  attend  in  the  new  building,  Mr.  Lawton  had  the  satis- 
faction, and  a  heart-felt  satisfaction  it  is  to  a  good  man,  of 
seeing  a  full  audience  listening  to  his  sermon  on  the  first 
Sabbath  he  performed  divine  service  in  the  new  church. 

From  that  time,  there  was  more  unanimity  among  the 
inhabitants,  than  had  been  since  Mr.  Lawton  began  his  min- 
istry.    This  change  was  universally  ascribed  to  the  priest. 
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who,  his  hearers  observed,  preached  fewer  doctrinal  ser- 
mons, and  insisted  less  on  the  doctrinal  points  than  used  to 
be  his  wont.  Undoubtedly  there  was  a  change.  Mr.  Law- 
ton  as  firmly  believed  in  the  apparition  as  any  of  his  people. 
Neither  was  this  strange,  as  he  was  descended,  bv  the  fa- 
ther's side,  from  a  Scotch  emigrant,  who  fancied  himself 
gifted  with  the  second  sight,  and  his  mother  was  a  German, 
fully  believing  in  all  the  wild  and  awful  legends  of  Gierman 
superstition.  And,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Lawton  was  a  man 
of  sound  sense  and  fervent  piety,  it  is  not  strange  he  should 
be  a  little  infected  with  superstitious  or  imaginative  notions. 
But  these  had,  in  this  instance,  a  salutary  effect ;  because, 
as  the  apparition  had,  as  it  were,  borne  witness  to  the  saving 
creed  of  the  minister,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  argue 
continuallv  to  prove  his  creed  the  saving  one.  And  so  the 
town  of  darmony  seemed  soon  more  deserving  of  its  name. 
There  was  a  marked  change  of  manner  in  Isaiah  Warner, 
from  the  time  he  commenced  his  religious  studies ;  and 
when  he  was  licensed  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
oi&ce,  no  young  clergyman  could  be  more  devout  and  de- 
voted. Fourteen  years  passed  away — The  Rev.  David 
Lawton  and  Captain  Isaiah  Warner  were  both  gathered  to 
their  fathers.  They  had  died  in  full  charity  with  each 
other,  and  in  the  assured  belief,  that  presbyterians  and  con- 

fregationalists  were  to  inherit  the  same  heaven.  But  Mrs. 
Earner  still  lived — lived,  to  enjoy  the  pious  triumph  of 
seeing  her  favorite  son  installed  as  pastor  over  the  destitute 
church  of  Harmony.  And  all  this,  she  firmly  believed  was 
foretold  her  by  the  apparition.  She  was  never  undeceived 
— ^but  the  reader  mu«t  be. 

Isaiah  Warner  had  a  brother  Benjamin,  a  wild,  roguish, 
adventurous  fellow,  who  finally  went  to  sea,  and  was  absent 
many  years.  After  his  return,  as  he  was  sitting  one  eve- 
ning in  his  brother's  study,  telling  such  tales  of  his  won- 
drous chances  as  sailors  will  tell,  be  remarked  an  air  of  in- 
credulity on  Isaiidi's  countenance,  and  instantly  paused. 

c<  Why  do  you  not  proceed  ?"  inquired  Isaiah. 

"You  do  not  credit  me,"  returned  Benjamin  ;  "and  yet 
it  does  not  require  a  greater  degree  of  faith  than  you  once 
exercised  about  an  apparition." 

Isaiah  saw  the  keen  eye  of  his  brother  sparkle  with  mirth, 
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and  something  that  announced  a  triumph.  In  a  moment, 
the  truth  flashed  on  his  mind.  He  started  up,  and  striking 
the  table  with  a  volume  of  Grotius  (the  favorite  book,  next 
to  the  Bible,  of  his  father-in-law,  the  late  Mr.  Lawton)  as 
if  the  said  book  had  been  a  batten,  he  exclaimed — '^  Ben,  I 
know  you  were  that  apparition  !*' 

After  a  hearty  laugh,  Ben  confessed  the  whole.  "  I  was," 
said  he,  "  down  close  by  the  river,  among  some  bushes  at 
your  feet,  where  I  had  crept  to  fix  a  trap  for  a  mink,  and 
there  I  lay  and  heard  all  your  conversation  with  Lois.  Af- 
ter vou  had  gone,  thinks  I  to  myself,  I  will  even  play  the 
trick  on  mother,  and  it  will  be  no  sin,  for  I  am  not  intend- 
ing to  be  a  minister.  So  I  wrapped  up  myself,  and  stole 
into  mother's  room,  on  tiptoe,  and  I  said  ^  Isaiah  must 
study  with  Mr.  Lawton,'  and  then  was  out  again  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  That  was  all  I  did  say,  and  that  about 
your  being  saved,  was  no  words  of  mine.  When  I  found 
how  seriously  the  afiair  was  taken,  I  did  not  dare  to  own 
what  I  had  done.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  was  a  good 
thing.  You  obtained  your  wife,  and  the  people  were  all 
made  more  peaceable  and  christianlike,  and  no  bad  effect 
has  followed.  This,  I  guess,  happened,  because  I  was  not 
influenced  by  any  bad  or  selfish  motives,  for  our  chaplain 
always  said,  that  it  was  only  the  indulgence  of  selfishness 
that  caused  us  to  sin." 


LOVE. 

The  Shrine,  where  Life's  sweet  flowers  are  laid, 

Ere  a  cold  world  has  bid  them  fade  ; 

Where  Beauty,  in  her  bloom,  attends  ; 

And  Hope,  in  gay  devotion,  bends  ; 

And  the  joong  soal's  nnborthen'd  wings, 

Oo  forth  in  joyous  wtnderingB  : — 

That  Shrine  is  Love. 
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The  Flow'r,  which  on  Life's  desert  grows. 
Unheeded  in  its  yoimg  repose. 
Till  the  mind's  ray  its  shadows  break. 
And  yonthfhl  thoughts  their  pinions'  take  : 
That  lives  the  same  thro'  changing  yeais. 
Thro*  smiles  of  joy, — thro'  Sorrow's  tea»  : 
Aye,  Hopes  may  vanish  as  a  dream, 
Joys  bring  no  warmth  upon  their  beam  $ 
It  will  bloom  on,  tho'  all  should  flee. 
Changeless  as  angel  parity  : 
That  Flow'r  is  Love. 

The  Lyro,  upon  Lifers  pathway  hnng. 
By  Nature's  inspiration  strung  ; 
Whose  thrilling  tones  in  silence  sleep. 
Till  to  a  kindred  note  they  leap  : 
A  sigh  will  stir  its  gentle  strings. 
And  to  the  breast  from  which  it  springs. 
Breathe  its  first  soft  whisperings  ; 
But  sweeter,  louder  swells  its  strain, 
'When  it  is  echoed  back  again  : 
That  Lyre  Ib  Love. 

Oh  !  when  before  that  Shrine  ye  bow. 

Bring  there  no  false,  no  heartless  vow  ; 

Let  not  that  Flow'r's  young  beauty  die^ 

But  guard  its  native  purity  ; 
^nd  never  let  that  Lyre  be  giv'n 
'To  passion's  grasp  :  but  tcn'd  to  Heav'n. 


A  DREAM  OF  HEAVEN. 

The  moon's  pale  crescent  was  dimly  visible  through  the 
light,  fleecy  clouds  of  a  pleasant  September  evening ;  the 
lulling  murmurs  of  the  little  river  that  glides  beneath  my 
window,  and  the  distant  bugle  note,  now  swelling  full  on 
the  evening  breeze,  and  then  dying  away  in  feeble  echoes 
among  the  far  off  mountains,  like  the  soft,  unearthly  breath- 
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ings  of  the  silken-winged  zephyr  over  the  chords  of  an 
JBolian  harp,  fell  upon  my  ear  with  all  their  sweet  associa- 
tions. My  soul  was  revelling  among  scenes  of  other  days, 
and  amid  the  reverie  my  senses  became  wrapped  in  sweet 
forgetfulness — 1  slept — The  untiring  soul  never  sleeps. — 
However  dull  and  inanimate  the  clay  in  which  it  has  pleased 
the  Great  Disposer  of  events  to  place  a  scintillation  of  his 
own  unmortality,  still  that  spark  is  ever  bright ;  when  the 
senses  of  man  are  steeped  in  forgetfulness,  it  oft  sparkles 
with  a  lustre  which  is  unfelt,  unseen,  amid  the  noon-day 
walks  of  life.  My  soul  wandered  back  to  the  days  when 
my  earliest  recollections,  my  spring  of  life,  clothed  every 
thing  in  the  brightest  verdure.  Those  friends  who  com- 
menced with  me  the  journey  of  life,  who  rambled  with  me 
through  childhood's  gay  parterre  ;  but  who  have  long  since 
sought  *' that  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns," 
were  again  with  me.  I  saw  them  all,  I  again  recognised 
their  mirthful  countenances  ;  they  were  the  same  as  1  saw 
them  in  our  morn  of  life,  when  we  used  to  gambol  away 
the  long  sununer  days  in  happiness  together.  It  seemed 
like  reality — our  greetings  were  so  ardent.  And  then,  I 
thought,  it  cannot  be — Have  I  not  been  told  that  these  are 
all  dead  ?  And  have  I  not  seen  many  of  them  deposited  in 
the  silent  tomb  ?  Then,  how  can  they  be  here  i  But  we 
had  met,  and  were  roving  together  in  all  the  carelessness  of 
youthful  joy.  A  female  form,  garbed  in  the  pure  robe  of 
innocence,  and  bearing  a  golden  harp,  came  toward  us  ;  she 
greeted  us  with  a  heavenly  smile,  "  while  her  heart  rung 
symphonius;"  the  following  song,  accompanied  by  the  most 
thrilling  music,  burst  from  her  lips. 

The  beautiful  mmid,  in  the  flush  of  jouth, 
To  the  worms  of  the  dust  must  be  given ; 

The  bloom  on  her  cheek  shall  melt  away, 
Like  the  rainbow  that  spans  the  heaven. 

The  young  warrior  has  mounted  his  gallant  8teed» 

And  spurred  to  the  battle-field; 
Where'er  his  gleaming  sword  doth  flash. 

The- bravest  and  best  must  yield. 

Swifter  than  ever  the  meteor  glanced 

Across  the  clear  blue  sky. 
From  rank  to  rank  he  hurries  on. 

Mid  the  shouts  of  victory. 
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Where  is  the  plame  that  waved  but  now 

In  the  Ikickest  of  the  fight  ? 
*Tis  fallen  !~And  he  who  brayely  fought'! 

His  eyes  are  closed  in  night ! 

Thus  earthly  fame  is  an  empty  sound. 

And  earthly  loves  must  be  riven; 
But  there  is  a  hoVMy  where  rest  and  peace 

To  earth's  wanderers  shall  be  given. 

And  am  I  in  that  blissful  country,  where  eternal  happi- 
ness  shall  be  my  lot  ?  And  are  these  the  companions  of 
my  youth,  who  have  passed  the  dark  valley  before  me  ? — 
It  is  that  country — ^and  these  are  your  companions.  Your 
immortal  part  is  again  clothed  in  the  garb  of  youth,  for  in 
that  you  were  most  happy  on  earth  ;  and  here  you  will  en- 
joy an  eternity  of  bliss.  Years  will  pass  away  as  moments, 
and  centuries  as  days ;  but  old  age  is  unknown  here — the 
eternal  sunshine  of  youth  shall  forever  light  up  your  coun« 
tenance.  I  was  happy,  and  moved  about  in  the  company 
of  angels  and  disembodied  spirits.  My  mother,  who  had 
long  since  been  numbered  with  the  deaa  ;  a  brother,  who, 
for  years,  I  have  not  ceased  to  mourn,  welcomed  me,  with 
smiles  of  joy,  to  heaven.  Earth  knows  no  waking  happi- 
ness such  as  mine  was.  Alas !  that  it  was  but  a  dream ! 
Was  it  a  mere  flight  of  fancy,  or  was  it  really  so  }  Do  not 
our  souls  leave  this  cumbrous  tenement  of  clay,  when 
sleep  sheds  its  inflitence  over  us,  and  wander  away  through 
happier  scenes  ?  It  must  have  been  reality,  for  I  saw  them 
all — they  whom  I  so  much  loved  on  earth,  and  who  have 

gone. 1  awoke  ;   the  moon  had  long  since  sunk  beneath 

the  horizon  ;  the  damp  vapor  of  midnight  was  about  me  ; 
the  blast  of  the  bugle  had  ceased  ;  no  star  was  visible  in 
the  beclouded  heaven  ;  earth  was,  indeed,  a  reality  ;  but 
that  dream  of  heaven  can  never  pass  away.  b.  b.  f. 


The  beam  of  the  morning,  the  bud  of  the  spring, 

The  promise  of  beauty  and  brightness  may  bring. 

But  clouds  gather  darkness,  and  touched  by  the  frost; 

The  pride  of  the  plant,  and  the  morning  are  lost<— 

Thus  the  bright  and  tho  beautiful  ever  decay. 

Life's  morn,  and  life's  flowers — O,  they  quick  pass  away  I 
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TO  THE  SPIRIT  OP  POETRY, 

Hail  !  Qiroen  of  high  and  holy  thought ; 
Of  dreams,  with  fairy  beauty  fraught ; 
Sweet  memories  of  the  days  gone  by  ; 
Glimpses  of  immortality  ; 
Visions  of  grandeur,  glory,  power — 
All  that  in  inspiration's  hour. 
Like  sunset's  changing  glories  roll 
Within  the  poet's  raptured  soul ! 

Thy  throne  is  in  the  crimson  fold. 
Around  the  setting  day-star  rolled — 
Thou  walkest  through  the  sapphire  sky, 
When  the  bright  moon  is  sailing  high, 
Touching  the  stars  with  purer  light. 
And  lending  holier  charms  to  night— 
The  clouds  a  deeper  glory  wear. 
The  winds  a  seller  music  bear. 
And  earth  is  heaven,  when  thou  art  there. 

There's  not  a  murmur  on  the  breeze. 
Nor  ripple  en  the  dark,  blue  seas. 
Nor  breath  of  violets,  faintly  sweet. 
Nor  glittering  dewdrop  at  our  feet, 
Nor  tinge  of  mellew  radiance,  where     • 
Soft  moonbeams  fnelt  along  the  air ; 
Nor  shade,  nor  tmt,  on  flower  or  tree. 
But  takes  a  softer  grace  from  thee. 

And  love  itself— the  brighteflt  gem 
In  all  creation's  diadem — 
Oh  !  what  were  mortal  love,  didst  thou 
Not  lend  a  glory  to  his  brow  ? 
Degraded,  though  of  heavenly  birth, 
And  sullied  with  the  cares  of  earth — 
Wasted  and  worn,  by  doubts  and  fears, 
Its  youthful  smiles  soon  change  to  tears — 
#it,  at  thy  ^irit-stirring  breath. 
It  bursts  the  bonds  o^'sin  and  death  ; 
And,  robed  in  heavenly  charms  by  thee, 
It  puts  on  immortality. 
VOL.  I. — NO.  X.  68 
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An  exile  from  itn  oattve  heaven,  i 

To  this  darK  sphere  of  being  driven* 
Bj  his  own  lofty  thoughts  opprest. 
On  earth  man's  spirit  cannot  rest. 
Thou  art  his  refuge  from  despair. 
The  solaoe  sweet  of  eaith-bom  care. 
The  balm  for  every  pang  we  prove, 
^  From  faithless  friends  and  slighted  love. 

And  all  the  nameless  forms  of  wo. 
That  hannt  oar  pilgrim  path  below. 

The  waving  of  thy  starry  wings  ; 
Thy  voice,  that  stirs  the  hidden  springs 
Of  love  and  joy — oh  !  these  have  power 
To  soothe  the  soul's  desponding  hoar  ; 
To  take  from  oar  dark  eyes  the  seal. 
And  life's  deep  mysteries  reveal — 
A  soft,  a  living  ray  to  poor 
Along  life's  bleak  and  barren  shore. 

Thoa  art  religion,  virtue,  faith  ; 
Throngh  thee  the  martyr  conqaen  death  ; 
Thy  voice,  like  solemn  masic,  leads 
To  godlike  thoughts,  and  glorioas  deeds. 
Borne  upwards  on  thy  radiant  wings, 
Man's  soaring  spirit  heavenward  springs. 
And  bursts  the  ignoble  chains  that  bind 
To  earth's  dull  droas  the  immortal  mind. 

To  thee  alone,  the  power  is  given. 

To  render  earth  «  present  heaven  : 

Oh  !  may  thine  influence  elevate 

My  soul  above  the  ills  of  fate  : 

May  thy  pure  presence  ne'er  depart. 

But,  treusured  deep  within  my  heart. 

There  may  thy  spirit  ever  be, 

A  beaoty ,  and  a  mystery.  b » t. c  if . 
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A  TRUE  STORY. 

In  the  autumn  of  1826,  I  returned  lo  my  native  oountry, 
after  an  absence  of  many  years,  and  gratified  some  of  the 
most  dUicious  feelings  of  my  heart,  in  strolling  over  old 
walks,  and  visiting  scenes  endeared  to  me  by  associations 
with  all  that  was  bright  and  beautiful  in  youth.  It  is  true,  ^ 
many  hearths  were  desolate,  that  I  had  left  surrounded  with 
gay  and  happy  faces,— 4tnd  where  the  laugh  and  song  had 

i^one  gladly  out,  there  was  silence.  1  had  no  <^  household 
oves"  to  welcome  my  steps.  I  was  alone.  Decay  and 
change  had  wrought  successfully  among  the  small  circle  of 
familiar  hearts,  and  I  had  anticipated  the  loneliness  of  spirit 
which  I  felt.  Yet  the  old  elms  greeted  me  as  loftily  as  in 
other  days,  and  the  brown  forest  leaf  descended  in  a  fa- 
miliar circle  :  even  the  dwellings  of  my  friends  stood  al- 
most unchanged,  under  their  coverings  of  woodbine  :  The 
soul  only,  tluit  gave  life,  and  loveliness,  and  individuality 
to  them,  was  gone  !  It  is  true,  there  is  a  pleasure  in  the 
return  of  the  traveller  to  his  native  land — ^there  is  a  deep- 
ly-cherished, sacred  fountain,  that  plays  about  his  heart, 
as  he  retraces  old  steps — ^but  it  is  min^irled  with  so  much 
bitterness  of  regret,  as  to  make  the  delight  almost  ques- 
tionablob 

Somebody  has  written,  or  s?id,  that  "  there  is  not  an  in- 
dividual, whose  histor}'^,  if  faithfully  recorded,  would  not 
equal  the  wild^and  fanciful  creations  of  romance," — Like 
the  hues  of  a  summer  sunset,  which,  if  transferred  to  the 
canvas,  we  should,  at  once,  pronounce  unnatural^  It  is 
not  true,  or  rather,  not  generally  tru3,  that  all  meet  even 
mental  vicissitudes — ^for  many  plod  on  through  life,  scarcely 
feeling  that  they  have  a  mind  and  heart  to  be  affected — and 
more,  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  guided  by  the 
light  of  reason,  conscience,  and  common  sense,  unseduced 
by  the  meteors  of  fancy  or  passion,  aid  go  down  to  the 
grave,  peaceful  as  the  silver  lake,  that  jhe  breath  of  heaven 
has  dimpkd,  without  having  agitated.  My  life  has  been 
full  of  vicissitudes — roost  of  them  mournful  ones — yet  they 
have  been  useful.  That  of  my  sister  Harriet,  was  a  book, 
wherein  I  read  beautiful  truths,  some  intelligible  to  all,  but 
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many  written  with  the  invisible  ink,  that  requires  the  fire 
of  sorrow  to  draw  it  forth,  and  present  it  clearly  to  the  eye. 
Till  I  saw  her  live — and  die — I  did  not  believe  in  the  faith- 
fulness of  a  woman  unto  the  death. 

What  matters  it  that  I  retrace  the  loveliness  of  person, 
whose  chief  merit  was  its  faithful  reflection  of  the  beauty 
of  her  mind  ?    Do  I  think  of  the  dazzling  fairness  of  her 
._^ complexion,   or  the  tinting  of  her  cheek,  now  ?     No  !  I 
scarcely  know  even  whether  she  were  beautiful  in  the 
world's  eyes  or  not.    Faults  of  person  she  might  have,  and 
probably  did  have- ;  but  I  learned  to  love  even  those  faults, 
and  to  remember  with  little  pleasure,  if  at  all,  the  excessive 
beauty  of  har  face,  when  a  child.     All  I  remember  of  her 
face  is  its  general  character ;  and  that  was  of  the  loftiest 
and  most  intellectual  kind.     Her  features  might  have  been 
shaped  by  nature  for  the  ready  expression  of  her  soul,  if 
they  were  not, — that  soul  pierced  the  shadow,  and  played 
ever  over  them  with  vivid   and  varied   eloquence.     In 
thought,  we  are  still  together  :    While  I  roam  in  these  de- 
serted paths,  her  voice  speaks  to  me,  in  whimpers  of  (»ore 
than  mortal  sympathy  ;  and,  in  the  world  of  spirits,  Asi\  I 
not  recognise  hers  above  all  others — ^lier  fancy  bright,  as 
none  other  was,  her  thought  holy,  chaste,  subdued,  as  none 
other  ever  was — ^her  affections,  concentrated  in  so  mild  a 
radiance,  and  all  making  an  individualitv  of  spirit,   that  I 
shall  know  among  all  ?    Let  the  materialist  assert,  that  we 
cannot  conceive  of  spirit,  separated  from  the  cross  sub- 
stance which  here  envelopes  it — I  feel  it  otl^rwise.     Har- 
riet's ashes  are  under  a  slab,  perishable  as  themselves.     What 
gave  beauty  to  the  ashes  is  as  entire,  in  another  sphere  of 
existence,  and  communes  now,  thought  with  thought,  as 
distinctly  as  when  it  communicated  itself  .by  sense. 

I  said^  she  was  an  evidence  to  me,  of  female  constancy, 
to  death.  He,  to  whom  she  gave  her  deep  devotion  of  soul, 
had  as  clear  and  lofly  a  mind  as  her  own,  purified  too,  by 
the  prospect  of  death,  by  severe  sickness,  by  the  loss  of  all 
that  makes  life  valua})le.  He  had  known  Harriet  from 
childhood,  and  loved  her  ;  yet  to  me,  her  brothe^  he  said, 
he  would  never  attempt  to  win  her  affection.  "And  why?" 
said  I.  "Because  I  shall  never  live,  to  reward,  by  years  of 
kindness  and  care,  the  gift  of  such  love.     A  secret,  but  sure 
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xnalady,  preys  on  my  life.  I  knavf  that  if  she  were  to  give 
me  her  heart,  the  grave  would  be  no  separation.  She 
i¥OtiId  know  no  other  love." 

^^  But  it  is  impossible  that  your  acquaintance  with  her 
should  have  any  other  effect  than  that  of  attaching  her  to 
you." 

"  Do  you  think  she  loves  me  ?"  said  he,  calmly. 

"  Perhaps  not,  now — yet  I  cannot  doubt  the  result  of 
time.  I  wonder  it  has  never  occurred  to  your  modest  self, 
before  now." 

"  It  never  did.  I  only  thought  of  myself."  After  some 
time,  he  added,  ^^  My  course  is  taken  :  To-morrow  I  set 
out  for  France.  My  physicians  have  recommended  the 
south  of  Europe  to  me,  for  some  time,  as  my  only  chance 
for  recovery — and  I  have  been  selfish — very — ^not  to  go 
Jong  since.  If  I  do  recover,  I  shall  relum,  to  be  happy  ; — if 
not,  I  may  at  least  prevent  unhappiness."  His  paleness  in- 
creased. ^^J  shall  never  tell  Harriet  how  entirely,  how 
long  I  have  loved  her.  You  will  sometimes  talk  of  me, 
and  think  of  me,  as  a  friend — a  most  attached  and  grateful 
friend" 

I  sat  still  where  he  left  me,  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  an 
hour  or  two,  pondering  on  the  propriety  of  his  decision, 
and  wondering  whether  he  would  take  occasion  to  discover 
the  state  of  Harriet's  feelings.  If  she  loved  him,  according 
to  his  own  theory,  there  would  be  no  use  in  the  journey  to 
Europe  :  better,  if  he  were  to  die,  that  it  should  be  among 
the  long  known *nd  loved.  Harriet  was  bat  eighteen.  The 
impression  he  had  made,  or  might  make,  on  her  mind, 
would  be  easily  effaced  by  time,  new  scenes,  and  new  ad- 
mirers. So  1  reasoned  and  pondered,  until  the  twilight 
deepened  into  gloom.  The  next  day,  Willis  was  to  set  out. 
I  started  from  my  seat,  and  suddenly  entered  the  small  sit- 
ting-room, usually  appropriated  to  Harriet.  She  was 
standing  at  the  window,  and  talking  in  a  low  and  earnest 
voice  to  Willis.  His  face  was  buried  in  his  hands,  and  his 
whole  frame  agitated  with  weakness  or  emotion,  greater 
than  I  had  ^er  seen  him  express.  He  had  been  talking  to 
her  of  his  illness,  and  the  short  tim6  he  probably  had  to 
live  ;    but  he  had  said  nothing  of  his  intended  departure, 
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and  she  was  cheering  him  with  the  hopes  and  encourage- 
ments she  herself  vainly  felt. 

**  Do  you  still  persevere  in  your  intention  of  setting  out 
to-morrow  for  France  ?"  said  I. 

The  bright  smile  faded  from  Harriet's  lip,  and  a  death- 
like paleness  overspread  her  features.  Astonishment  appa- 
rently settled  into  resignation.  She  knew  the  inflexible  na- 
ture of  his  disposition,  and  that,  the  resolution  once  form- 
ed, could  not  be  overcome.  So  she  sat  quietly  down,  per- 
fectly pale,  and  perfectly  silent.  Willis  too,  was  silent. 
The  painful  tremor  which  shook  him  all  over  at  my  first 
entrance,  hmk  subsided,  but  he  did  not  speak  or  move. 

"  I  will  walk  out,  and  leave  you  to  combat,  at  leisure, 
this  strange  resolution  of  our  friend,"  I  said,  and  left 
them. 

The  coolness  of  the  night  air  calmed  my  agitation,  and  I 
had  leisure  to  appreciate  and  admire  the  resolution  of  my 
friend.  It  was  wise,  noble,  disinterested,  just.  It  was  like 
my  friend.  He  could  command  himself.  Harriet's  feelings 
would  be  concealed,  from  dignity  or  pride,  if,  indeed,  she 
were  attached  to  him  ;  which,  notwithstanding  her  emotion, 
I  did  not  believe.  If  he  lived  to  leturn,  it  would  be  time 
enough  for  a  declaration.-  In  any  view,  affairs  had  better 
remam  stationary.     I  returned  to  the  house  quite  satisfied. 

The  low  window  in  Harriet's  room  was  covered  with 
shrubbery.  She  had  trained  a  woodbine  and  multiflora  to 
enter  the  apartment,  and  time  had  formed  a  most  luxuriant 
bower  over  the  window-seat.  Here  we  used  to  sit  in  the 
summer  evenings — a  small  circle,  and  as  happy  a  one  as 
ever  sat  by  moonlight.  The  woodbine  is  still  as  luxuriant ; 
the  roses  cluster  as  heavily  over  the  lonely  seat  ;  the  moon 
shines  gently  and  softly  now  through  the  thick  trees.  But 
the  seat  was  not  then,  as  now,  unoccupied.  Harriet  was  still 
sitting  quietly  ;  but  her  hand  was  in  that  of  my  friend  ;  and 
his  voice  had  a  strange  mixture  of  pleasure  and  apprehen- 
siveness,  as  he  talked  earnestly  and  low  to  her,  for  which  I 
could  not  account.  I  looked  at  my  sister,  and  she  was 
smiling  all  over  her  face,  so  peacefully  ;  and  yet  the  proud 
beauty  of  her  eye  was  dimmed  with  tears.  What  did  it 
all  mean  ? 

I  might  have  known  what  it  meant,  and  have  expected  it. 
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Willis  did  not  go  to  France  then — nor  ever.  He  knew  he 
was  to  die,  and  he  endeavored  to  prepare  Harriet's  mind 
for  a  separation.  Her  hope  has  always  seemed  to  me  like 
a  derangement — a  delusion,  wholly  unaccountable.  Not 
for  an  instant  did  she  allow  herself,  or  me,  to  despair  of  his 
recovery.  Weeks,  months  of  watching,  intense,  untiring 
care,  seemed  to  have  no  effect  on  her  mind.  Her  only 
anxiety  was  to  relieve  him,  amuse  him,  wile  him  from  the 
contemplation  of  his  situation.  At  length,  Willis  ceased  to 
converse  on  his  own  dissolution  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  in- 
creased weakness  of  his  voice  that  1  saw  the  gradual  decay 
of  his  frame  :  he  never  uttered  any  word  that  should  show 
how  intensely  he  suffered,  and  his  placid  smito  gave  token 
of  his  inward  peace. 

One  night,  I  knew  he  must  die  :  he  had  not  spoken  for 
several  hours,  but  with  extreme  difficulty  ;  and  now  he  had 
sunk  into  an  unquiet  slumber.  Harriet  sat  by  his  pillow, 
watching  every  breath.  A  low  cry  of  agony  told  me  when 
all  was  over  :  he  had  gone,  without  one  struggle  or  siffh. 
Harriet  did  not  awake  to  consciousness  for  months.  Her 
vivid  imagination  continually  pictured  Willis  in  his  last 
moments,  and  she  fancied  herself  unable  to  go  to  him.  She 
would  stretch  her  wasted  hands  in  supplication,  just  to  be 
allowed  to  ^o  to  him,  till,  exhausted  with  sobs  and  cries, 
she  would  smk  into  convulsed  slumbers.  Care,  and  a  good 
constitution,  eventually  triumphed  over  her  malady  ;  and 
she  once  more  was  restored  to  health.  With  health,  came 
a  quiet,  placid  frame  of  mind — ^not  melancholy — ^but,  as  if 
her  spirit  were  not  of  this  world.  She  resigned  herself  to 
no  useless  repinings.  I  never  saw  her  even  shed  tears,  or 
appear  unhappy.  If  possible,  she  was  more  than  ever  at- 
tentive to  her  daily  duties,  and  anxious  to  promote  the  hap- 
finess  of  all  around  her.  She  never  spoke  of  Willis  ;  and 
used,  sometimes,  to  think  that  the  tempest  of  sorrow  she 
had  been  through,  had  shattered  the  fine  fabric  of  her  mind. 
I  had  heard  of  such  instances  ;  of  the.  memory  of  some 
particular  event  being  lost  in  the  agony  of  its  consumma- 
tion. At  any  rate,  I  did  not  dare  touch  the  chord,  lest  it 
should  vibrate  to  madness. 

As  years  passed  on,  Harriet,  as  I  expected,  had  many  ad- 
mirers.    But  she  quickly  dismissed  them  all,  with  coldneM 
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and  dignity.  She  had  none  of  the  folly  about  her  that 
leads  some  females  to  offer  their  Jriendshipy  forsooth;  in  the 
place  of  their  hearts — an  offer,  by  the  way,  which  few  men 
receive  otherwise  than  as  aif  insult,  however  kindly  the  lady 
may  seem  disposed  in  the  proffer — and  of  which  none  avail 
themselves. 

Harriet  grew  to  be  less  fair  and  attractive  in  her  person 
— the  habits  of  her  mind  had  tinted  her  countenance.  I 
remember  vividly  her  appearance,  one  bright  evening  in 
July,  about  ten  years  after  Willis'  death.  I  should  premise, 
that  comparative  poverty,  had,  for  a  year  or  two,  induced 
us  to  live  very  much  secluded,  and  to  see  no  company 
which  required  expense.  Thut  she  might  be  able,  however, 
to  pursue  most  of  those  elegant  avocations  which  had,  so 
long,  been  her  solace  and  delight,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
be  enabled  to  bestow  her  accustomed  charities,  Harriet  had 
been  induced  to  deny  herself  every  unnecessary  addition  to 
her  wardrobe,  and  even  to  toil  daily.  '  The  last  exertion 
had  impaired  her  health.  Educated  to  every  refinement  of 
enjoyment,  with  leisure  at  command,  the  reverse  became 
too  great  for  her  frame,  alrea(^y  so  enfeebled  by  severe 
shocks.  On  this  evening,  she  sat  with  me  in  the  window- 
seat  I  have  before  descril^d.  I  had  asked  her  to  play  the 
guitar  for  me,  and  she  was  bringing  out  tones  of  tne  most 
exquisite  richness  and  delicacy  ;  her  attenuated  form,  habit- 
ed m  a  simple  muslin  wrapper,  seemed  already  fit  for  hea- 
ven ;  while  her  large  eyes  were  lifted  to  that  heaven,  in  se- 
renity and  holy  peace,  the  strong  light  of  the  moon,  as  it* 
shone  full  in  lier  face,  gave  her  the  aspect  of  a  spirit,  such 
as  we  dream  of,  after  weeping  long,  and  sleeping  from  mere 
exhaustion.  As  I  looked^  on  ner  placid  face,  I  saw  the  fixed 
expression  of  loftiness  give  place  to  almost  wild  earnestness, 
and  her  lips  quiver  convulsively,  and  move  as  if  in  intense 
supplication.  I  now  remembered  that  the  air  she  was 
playing  was  a  favorite  one  of  Willis',  and  the  one  she  had 
played  to  him  the  very  day  he  died.  A  memory  of  some- 
thing agonizing  seemed  to  come  over  her  spirit!;  for  her 
eyes  flashed  with  an  unearthly  brightness,  and  her  cheek 
blanched  to  mortal  paleness.  I  was  thankful  to  be  inter- 
rupted, by  a  step,  apnroaching  through  the  thickly  embow- 
ered avenue  that  lea  to  our  dwelling.     It  came  rapidly 
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round  the  house  ;  and,  entering  at  the  low  window,  surpri- 
sed and  delighted  us,  with  the  sight  of  an  old  friend.  The 
tones  of  hilarity  and  cheerfulness  which  succeeded  the  still- 
ness of  a  moment  previous,  seftmed  to  have  banished  the  re- 
collection of  past  days  from  Harriet's  mind.  She  welcomed 
Eugene  Haller  with  all  the  cordial  warmth  of  her  nature, 
and  the  friendship  due  to  their  early  acquaintance.  He  had 
been  absent  from  his  country  for  many  years,  and  now  re- 
turned, with  wealth,  and,  what  made  wealth  valuable,  a 
heart  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  bounties  of  Providence — 
a  heart,  too,  full  of  nobleness,  faith  and  honor — full  of  feel- 
ing and  refinement — and  more  than  all  that,  very  frankly 
and  fully  devoted  to  my  sister.  The  last  mentioned  parti- 
cular he  confided  to  me,  requesting  my  opinion  on  the  pro- 
bable success  of  an  application  to  herself.  I  told  him  her 
story,  and  my  uncertainty  with  regard  to  her  feelings  at 
present,  over  her  memory  on  the  subject.  He  told  me,  after 
a  night's  reflection,  that  he  would  venture  to  speak  to  her 
himse^.  '*  I  have  always,  always  loved  her  ;  and  now, 
though  she  is  the  wreck  of  the  loveliness  she  was,  when  I 
left  America,  I  still  worship  that  pure  and  beautiful  dove, 
as  intently  as  ever.  You  say  she  may  have  no  heart  to  give 
— it  may  be  buried.  Still,  I  may  be  allowed  to  watch  over 
her  life  and  comfort,  and  time,  perhaps,  may  win  for  me 
her  love.  To  sec;,  her  placid  and  happy,  will  be  enough  for 
me,  if  I,  indeed,  cannot  look  farther.  At  any  rate.  I  will 
try." 

He  did  try — and  Harriet  wept  long  and  bitterly,  as  she 
entered  into  a  full  explanation  of  her  feelings.  She  told 
him  it  was  impossible  she  should  ever  marry  any  one  : — "  I 
cm  marriedy  Eugene — ^to  the  grave.  Every  thought,  every 
wish,  every  hope,  is  connected  with,  and  devoted  to,  that 
once-loved,  idolized  being,  who  now  waits  for  me,  in  that 
heaven  where  he  is  gone  :  he  watches  over  me,  while  I  toil 
through  the  weary  path  appointed  for  me  :  he  soothes  me 
when  I  murmur  that  I  did  not  die  with  him.  Eugene,  a 
few  years,  and  I  shall  go  to  him.  Can  I  meet  him,  leading 
by  the  hand  another;  another^  than  he,  the  only  loved  !" 

Haller  was  convinced,  and  he  left  us.  Harriet  was  right: 
her  pilgrimage  was  short — and  after  that  conversation  with 
Eugene,   she  seemed  to  fade  day  by  day.     She  afterwards 
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spoke  freely  of  him  to  me,  at  times.*  At  the  ace  of  thirty 
sne  died.  She  died — and  I  am  alone.  She  med,  an  evi- 
dence of  the  faithfulness  of  affection  in  a  woman.  There  is 
little  in  her  history  to  inter^t  the  lover  of  excitement : — 
There  is  much,  to  the  lover  of  truth.  It  is  no  idle  fiction  ; 
but  a  long  and  mournful  reality,  that  has  ceased  to  draw 
tears  from  my  eyes,  and  lifted  them  to  the  heaven  where 
she  is,  in  full  fidth  of  a  re-union,  when  this  mortal  shall  be 
clothed  with  immortality.  s.  b.  w. 


LAMENT. 


Bj  the  lake  aad  the  moanlahi,  the  foreit  and  yale. 
By  the  ftream  and  the  foimtaui,  the  thicket  and  dale. 
Where  whupen  the  zephyr^  or  bellowa  the  blast. 
Like  the  dew  in  the  immiing,  the  red  man  halh  past. 

His  eje  was  the  lightning,  bis  foot  was  the  wind. 
On  his  prey  keenly  brightening,  as  speed  lagged  behind ; 
His  war-whoop  shot  terror  to  bosoms  of  steel, 
For  the  limbs  of  our  fathen  waxed  faint  at  the  peal. 

Ezhaiatles,  pvaning — and  patient  of  tail. 

Where  the  death-work  was  domg,  or  scattered  the  spoil; 

In  wild  independence  he  galhered  his  food— 

His  stose-honse  and  gamer,  the  lake  and  the  wood. 


*  I  once  asked  her  if  she  did  not  thiak  it  possible  that  she  might  be  happy,  or 
comparatively  BO,  in  a  marriage  with  Haller.  His  enduring  and  deep  Joyo,  bad 
been,  and  wonld  be,  a  pledge  of  his  future  oonstaney :  and,  knowing  just  what  her 
feelings  were,  he  woulo  expect  no  more  than  friendship  from  her.  She  was  ill,  aod 
poor-~She  would  be  an  ornament  in  the  world,  as  the  wife  of  Eoaene,  aad  time 
might  and  would  do  wonders.  Euaene,  too— it  would  make  turn  so  happy.  I  aried 
her  to  think  of  it,  at  least.  She  shook  her  head  momnfiilly.  **  My  brother — sinoe 
the  death  of  him  I  love— his  spirit  has  been  eyer-^ever  with  ■».  Not  an  hour- 
no,  not  a  moment  passes,  without  his  presence  in  mj^  memory.  The  thought  that  I 
have  been  loved,  by  such  a  beinc  as  be  was,  is  happiness  enough  fer  me*  I  wish  to 
be  resigned — but  every  BKMmin|ps  sun  breaks  heavilv  on  my  eye— aad  every  object 
is  Uketne  harrassing  obstacle  m  the  hasty  traveller's  path,  while  he  sees  afer  off 
his  dear  and  quiet  home,  and  the  bright  star  shining  above  the  couches  of  his  loved 
ones.  Am  I  fitted  fer  a  bridal  1*'— I  was  satisfied,  and  I  never  spoke  to  her  again 
on  the  subject. 


^ 
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The  long  flight  of  ages  still  saw  him  the  same  ; 
No  wisdom  of  sages  the  sayage  could  tame  ; 
His  qaiver  was  rude  as  his  fathers  had  worn  ; 
His  song  kept  the  borthen  it  ever  had  borne. 

He  stood  to  the  foeman,  and  strove  hard  and  late  ; 
His,  the  neck  of  the  Roman,  bowed  only  to  (ate  ; 
He  strove — he  strove  noblj,  till  spirits  were  crashed* 
And  the  pride  of  his  vigor  was  trampled  in  dost 

Now  lives  but  in  tterj  the  hero  of  Hope, 
Thovgh  crowned  with  the  gloiy  that  never  may  droop  ; 
And  the  son  of  his  nation — go,  hearken  his  wail, 
That  teHs  yon  his  nation  is  now  bat  a  tale  ! 

His  wigwam  is  banished,  his  war-whoop  is  still ; 
His  eonneil-flame  vanished,  that  lighted  the  hill  ; 
In  the  depths  of  the  forest,  he  stifles  his  moan  ; 
He  withers  in  silence,  despairing — alone  ! 


THE  POET-FOLIO.— NO.  III. 

«  Though  with  their  high  wrongs,  I  am  strnck  to  the  quick. 

Yet,  wUh  my  nobler  reason,  *gaiiMt  my  fury 

Do  I  take  part;  the  rarer  action  is 

In  virtae  than  in  vengeance:  they  being  penitent. 

The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 

Not  a  fiown  further." 

No  doubt  the  conjuring  Prospero  felt  much  complacency 
of  mind,  when  he  came  to  the  magnanimous  resolution, 
not  to  inflict  on  his  former  persecutors,  already  distraught, 
or  ^^  brimful  of  sorrow  and  dismay,"  any  more  of  those 
fearful  bursts  of  the  "tempest"  of  nis  wrath.  And  there 
is  a  magnanimity  in  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  that  wins 
exceedingly  on  the  heart  of  the  reader.  We  feel  an  admi- 
ration, mingled  with  terror,  it  is  true,  but  more  exalted  on 
that  very  account,  while  the  *'  wronged  duke"  is  enumera- 
ting what  he  has  done,  no  modern  sleight-of-hand  tricks. 
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cither,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  such  feats  of  power  as 
would  have  immortalized  a  magician  under  the  reign  of 
Ilaroun  Alraschid,  that  is,  if  Prospero  may  be  credited, 
when  he  boldly  avers, — 

; "  I  have  be-dimmed 

The  nooD-tide  sun,  called  foith  the  mutiuous  wiuda. 

And,  'twbct  the  green  sea  and  the  azure  vault, 

^et  soaring  war  :  to  the  dread,  rattling  thnnder 

Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 

With  his  own  bolt :    the  strong-based  promontory 

Have  I  made  shake,  and,  by  the  spurs,  plucked  up 

The  pme  and  cedar  :  graves,  at  my  command. 

Have  waked  their  sleepers  !*' 

But,  can  the  admiration  of  his  magical  powers  be  com- 
j)ared  with  the  sympathy  we  feel  in  his  human,  or  rather 
heavenly  emotions,  when  he  determines  to  abjure  his 
"  rough  magic,"  '*  break  his  staff,"  "  drown  his  book," 
forgive  his  brother,  and  retire  to  Milan,  where,  he  says, 

**  Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave.** 

There  is  the  moral  of  the  play — ^the  necessity  of  forgiving 
our  enemies,  if  we  would  be  at  peace  with  our  own  hearts. 

The^  noble-minded  man  may  be  gratified  that  he  has 
crushed  his  foes,  and  trampled  them  in  the  dust ;  but  none, 
save  the  mean  and  cowardly  in  spirit,  will  ever  resolve  to 
keep  his  foes  for  ever  in  the  dust. 

Women,  especially,  should  always  cherish  that  meek  and 
forgiving  temper  which  not  only  pardons  the  fault,  but  also 
pardons  the  offender.  There  is  no  lessening  of  dignity  in 
this. 

Mary  Crafts  (the  names  only,  are  fictitious)  did  not  com- 
promise her  dignity,  when  she  forgave  and  assisted  Marga- 
ret Long.  These  ladies  were  school-mates  in  childhood, 
and  companions  in  youth,  and  yet  their  intimacy  was  begun 
and  contmued,  like  a  thousand  intimacies,  more  from  pro- 
pinquity, than  sympathy  of  mind,  or  accordance  of  princi- 
ple. Margaret  Long  was  handsome,  and  fond  of  being  ad- 
mired; Mary  Crafts  was  sensible,  and  solicitous  to  win  es- 
teem. There  was  a  young  man,  Mr.  Edward  Loring, 
whom  they  both  wished  to  please — but  from  very  different 
motives.  Mary  loved  him,  and  Margaret  loved  herself. 
Mary  wanted  to  secure  his  heart,  and  Margaret  his  admira- 
tion.    It  would  make  a  long  story,  if  told  circumstantially; 
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but  the  abridgment  amounts  to  this  : — Margaret  Long  had 
the  art  to  detach  Edward  Loring  from  Mary,  whom,  for 
many  reasons,  he  esteemed;  indeed,  was  inclined  to  love — 
and  when  she  had  secured  him  so  far,  that  he  offered  her 
his  hand,  she  rejected  him  with  disdain  ;  and,  in,a  iit  of 
mortification  or  despair,  (the  reader  may  decide  which,)  he 
embarked  on  a  voyage  to  China.  Poor  Mary  had  not  only 
her  own  disappointment  to  endure,  but  also  the  grief  of 
knowing,  that  the  man  she  still  loved,  was  disappointed. 
However,  she  bore  this  double  sorrow  in  silence,  and  with 
serenity,  as  a  true  woman  will  do.  Margaret  Long  soon 
married  a  rich  man,  and  began  a  brilliant  career  in  the  fash- 
ionable world  ;  yet  still  she  seemed  bent  on  wounding  the 
feellnffs  of  her  early  friend.  Many,  and  oft-repeated,  were 
the  slights  and  affronts  which  Mary  Crafts  had  to  endure 
from  Slargaret,  without  even  the  poor  privilege  of  com- 
plaining, because  expressions  that  are  very  cruel,  and  ac- 
tions designed  to  wound,  may  yet  be  so  artfully  done  or 
£aid,  that  to  notice  and  resent  them,  would  only  subject  the 
sufferer  to  the  imputation  of  jealousy,  or  the  suspicion  of 
growing  old-maidish. 

Well,  seven  years  passed  away,  and  Edward  Loring  re- 
turned. His  complexion  was  a  good  deal  bronzed,  to  be 
sure,  and  there  were  slight  wrinkles  perceptible  across  his 
forehead,  and  now  and  then  a  white  hair  might  be  marked 
amoni^  his  dark  locks,  especially  when  you  stood  close  be- 
side him.  But  he  was  still  a  fine-looking  man,  and  appear- 
ed happy,  and  had  been  very  fortunate.  He  married  Mary 
Crafts.  What  reader  does  not  rejoice  that  he  married  her  } 
Yet  the  woman  that  called  herself  a  friend,  repined.  Mar- 
garet was  really  too  ill  from  vexation  and  envy,  to  attend 
the  wedding  of  Mary. 

Seven  years  more  passed  away,  and  the  husband  of  Mar- 
garet had  failed,  become  a  poor,  dissipated  wretch,  and 
abandoned  her  and  their  children.  Who  comforted  the 
deserted  wife  ?  Listened  to  her  complaints,  and  assisted  her 
distresses  ?     Mary.  * 


V 
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YOUTBU 

The  hope,  the  |^w  of  eariy  yovth. 
When  life  is  love,  and  feeling  troth, 
Crild  objects  with  their  own  pve  light, 
Till  nature  aeema  all  fair  and  bright : 
We  think  no  evil,  fear  no  wrong. 
Bat  pleafare*8  pathway  dance  along. 
And  sport  as  careless  and  as  gay 
As  swallows  on  a  summer  day. — 
O,  might  snch  angel  fancies  bst ! 
Bnt  youth  is  fled,  and  all  are  past 


THE  LON^  BAT. 

"  What  a  very  tedious,  long  day  it  has  been  !''  exclaimed 
Jane  Carly,  as  she  languidly  seated  herself  on  the  sofa,  and 
drew  her  beautiful  white  hand  over  her  face,  to  conceal  a 
yawn  she  could  not  overcome. 

"  You  are  fatigued  with  your  exertions,  I  presume,'*  said 
her  uncle  Jacob,  looking  compassionatdy  upon  her.  ^^  Per- 
mit me  to  inquire  what  have  been  your  employments  during 
this  long,  tedious  day?" 

"  Employments  .^"  repeated  the  young  lady,  coloring. 
^^  0,  for  that  matter,  uncle,  I  cannot  remember  all  I  have 
done." 

^^  But  you  can  enumerate  some  things,  no  doubt.  Have 
you  walked,  or  rode,  or  read,  or  worked  ?" 

^^  I  detest  walking,  when  the  wind  is  so  high,  and  the 
streets  so  dusty.  Why,  no  lady  of  fashion  would  be  seen 
abroad  to-day,  uncle,"  replied  Jane,  with  great  vivacity. 

"And  so,  of  course,  I  may  conclude  you  have  neither 
walked,  nor  rode,"  observed  uncle  Jacob,  as  he  very  com- 
posedly put  on  his  spectacles,  and  surveyed  his  niece  tnrough 
them,  with  an  air  as  deliberate  as  a  fop  levels  his  eye-glass 
at  the  theatre.  Jane,  however,  shrunk  more  from  her  un- 
cle's scrutiny,  than  she  would  have  done  from  the  fop's. 
"  Well,  reading  and  working  may  be  performed  when  the 
wind  is  high  and  the  streets  dusty." 

Jane  was  silent,  for  reading  came  next  in  course,  and  she 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  her  uncle,  to  attempt  to  im- 
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pose  on  bim  bv  j^retending  to  haye  read  books,  which  she 
knew  only  by  their  titles,  or  the  reviews.  Some  young  la- 
dies may  think  Jane  very  conscientious.  ^  They  see  no  harm 
in  palming  off  a  little  of  that  smattering  of  knowledge, 
which  they  gain  by  mingUnf  in  society,  as  their  own.  W^y 
could  not  Jane  have  named  some  book  which  the- old  gen- 
tleman never  heard  of,  and  then,  if  she  did  mistake  names, 
and  misapply  characters,  and  misquote  sentiments,  he  would 
never  have  detected  her  ?  Many  a  young  lad^  has  thus 
rattled  away,  to  her  own  great  delight  and  fancied  impor- 
tance, when  with  those  whom  she  deemed  could  not  readily 
discover  she  was  ignorant  whether  the  authors  she  so  fa* 
miliarly  named,  wrote  in  prose  or  poetry,  or  whether  the 
book  she  jNretended  so  lately  to  have  read,  was  a  sermon  or 
a  song. 

The  truth  is,  Jane  read  nothing  but  novels  ;  and,  as  she 
had,  only  one  week  previous,  solemnly  promised  her  uncle 
not  to  touch  a  work  of  fiction  for  a  month,  she  did  not  dare 
to  acknowledge  she  had  passed  the  Tvhole  forenoon  ppring 
over  ^^  A  Marriage  in  High  Life.''  She  would  as  soon  have 
confessed  she  had  spent  the  hours,  planning  when  her  own 
marriage  was  to  be. 

"  Have  you  read  Heber's  Travels,  yet  ?"  resumed  uncle 
Jacob,  attempting,  by  a  question,  to  oblige  his  niece  to  con- 
verse. 

"  No— not  all — ^not  much,"  returned  Jane,  speaking  very 
quick.  ^M  am  not  interested  in  it,  tmcle.  I  always  hs^ed 
a  diary.  It  looks  so  methodistic  and  mechanical.  I  think 
no  author  can  be  so  particular,  without  having,  in  all  his 
actions  and  speeches,  reference  to  the  note-book.  Can 
thoughts  be  free,  when  one  is  subjected  to  the  trammels  of 
entermg  them  all  on  the  diary,  as  regularly  as  a  merchant 
would  his  accounts  ?  I  would  not,  for  the  universe,  under- 
take to  be  thus  particular  ;  and  I  always  pity  the  writers  of 
such  minute  facts  too  much  to  enjoy  the  information  their 
labors  would  otherwise  afford  me.'' 

"  But  there  is  one  care  that  frequently  oppresses  you, 
which  the  good  bishop  seldom,  if  ever,  appears  to  nave 
felt.  He  never  had  to  endure  a  very  ^tedious,  long  day,'* 
said  uncle  Jacob,  smiling. 
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"  Will  keeping  a  diary  always  preserve  us  from  ennui  ?" 
demanded  Jane. 

''  The  endeavor  to  have  something  worthy  to  record, 
would  preserve  us,  my  dear.  The  industrious  and  the  stu- 
dious, seldom  complain  of  a  very  tediouSy  long  Jay." 

^^  Now  I  shall  hear  that  saymg  of  mine  for  this  whole 
season,  I  presume,"  replied  the  laughing  girl,  as  she  took 
her  uncle's  hand,  and  affectionately  pressed  it  between  both 
hers.  "  Yet  I  said  it  merely  because  I  did  not,  at  the  mo- 
ment, think  of  any  observation  more  wise.  I  forgot  how 
very  circumspect  it  was  necessary  to  be" 

"  When  conversing  with  your  old-fashioned  friend,"  in- 
terrupted her  uncle.  ^' Well,  well,  I  forgive  you,  and  if  I 
loved  you  less  I  should  be  more  indulgent  to  your  little  foi- 
bles. But,  Jane,  in  this  age  of  energy  and  improvement, 
nothing  strikes  me  more  unpleasantly,  except  gross  vice, 
than  to  see  young  persons  idle,  and  hear  their  listless  com- 
plaints of  the  tediousness  of  time.  I  can  very  well  believe, 
that  the  days  must  be  tedious  and  long  to  those  of  your  sex, 
excluded  as  you  are  from  the  business  and  bustle  of  the 
world,  who  have  no  literary  resources.  But  now,  when  we 
men  are  willing,  not  only  to  aftew  you  have  talents,  but 
even  to  encourage  you  to  employ  them,  the  woman  who 
wastes  her  time  in  frivolous  pursuits,  or  fashionable  amuse- 
ments,— and  such  people  are  those  who  oftenest  complain 
of  very  tedious,  long  day«, — deserves  to  be  despised  and 
laughed  at." 


THE  COTTAGE  RS« 

They  sit  beside  the  mannaring  brook 
That  winds  its  verdant  way. 

From  oat  that  little  shady  nook. 
Where  crones  and  rustics  say 

The  fairies  dance  their  nightly  rounds. 

Charming  the  moon  with  liquid  sounds. 
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A  mother,  and  two  healthful  boys — 

The  one  upon  her  breaat, 
Fall  of  an  infant's  simple  jojs, 

Alternate  sport  and  rest. 
And  one,  a  lad  of  thoaghtfol  air. 
Yet  not  less  happy,  nor  less  fair. 

Beside  them,  pleased,  the  father  lies  ; 

And  they  have  wandered  there. 
The  Sabbath's  sacred  services 

Being  o*er,  to  scent  the  air 
And  the  fresh  flowers  of  the  spring  ; 
And  hear  the  young  birds  to  them  sing. 

Ye  simple  ones — no  thought  have  ye 

Of  pomps  and  pageants  cold  ; 
Of  princely  domes  and  revelry. 

Rich  feasts  or  glittering  gold. 
Yours  the  deep  mine,  as  yet  un wrought. 
The  wea^l^pf  nncormpted  thought ! 

Blest  are  the  pure  and  simple  hearts 

UnconsciousI^4bfined, 
By  the  free  gifts  that  heaven  imparti 

Through  nature  to  the  mind. 
Not  all  the  pleasures  wealth  can  buy 
Equal  their  happy  destiny  ! 

For  them  the  spring  unfolds  her  flowen» 

For  them  the  summer  glows  ; 
And  autumn's  gold  and  purple  boweiSi 

And  winter's  stainless  snows. 
Come,  gifted  with  a  charm  to  them> 
Richer  than  monarch's  diadem. 

A.  M.  W. 
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**  The  Tokeh — 1829."— We  have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  thk 
work,  which  is  soon  to  be  publbhcd.  We  are  aware  the  public  is  expecting 
to  see  a  beautiful  book,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  such  expectations  will  be 
fally  realized.  Perhaps  there  ha^  never  appeared  in  the  ** Literary  Emporium'* 
a  more  splendid  specimen  of  the  arts  of  printing,  engraving,  &c  than  will  be 
famished  by  the  Token,  of  1829.  Its  appearance  and  contents  reflect  modi 
credit  on  the  taste  and  liberality  of  the  Editor  and  Publisher,  and  it  is  a  pro- 
dkiction  of  which  **  Boston  folks**  may,  with  reason,  be  proud. 

Among  the^ engravings,  "Saturday  Afternoon,*'  and  "The  Seaman's  Wi- 
dow,** deserve  to  be  particularly  named  and  praised.  They  are  so  different 
in  character,  and  yet  both  so  true  to  the  subjects  intended  to  be  illustrated,  that 
they  present  a  striking  proof  of  the  dissimilar  emotions  which  may  be  awaken- 
ed by  a  touch  of  the  pencil.  Who  so  old,  so  melancholy,  but  feels  to  exclaim, 
while  gazing  on  the  merry  group  in  the  first  picture — 

**Play  on!  play  on!  I  with  y<A  there, 

In  the  midst  of  the  merry  riogt 
I  can  feel  the  thrill  of  the  ^daring  jamp. 

And  the  rush  of  the  breathless  swing. 
I  hide  with  you  in  the  fragrant  hay, 

And  I  whoop  in  the  smothered  call. 
And  my  feet  slip  up  on  the  seedy  floor» 

And  I  care  not  for  the  h\\. 

I  love  to  look  on  a  scene  like  thitf. 

Of  wild  and  careless  play. 
And  it  wiles  my  heart  from  its  dreariness. 

To  see  the  young  so  gay!'* 

Then  turn  to  "The  Seaman's  Widow,**  and  who  so  young,  so  volatDe,  but 
acknowledges  at  once,  the  influence  of  that  pale,  sorrowful,  yet  meek  and  re- 
signed countenance  and  attitude;  and  what  heart  but  fefb  "sadder  and  better" 
while  musing  over  a  picture  in  which  is  exhibited  "the  calmness  of  a  meek 
spirit,  passing  in  t}^  strength  of  its  duty,  of  its  afi*ection,  of  its  trial  j  and  there 
is  indeed y  a  world  of  consolation  and  of  instruction  to  be  drawn  from  the 
scene.**     The  storj/  is  excellent. 

The  "Italian  Boulevard"  is  next  on  our  list  of  favorites.  It  is  very  good; 
and  so,  also,  is  the  "Pmirie  on  Fire;"  but  the  latter  wants  coloring  to  appear 
advantageously.  The  "Capture  of  Andre**  is  a  very  interesting  engraving  to 
an  American,  but  the  execution  is  not  perfect;  the  foot  of  the  unfortunate  spy 
is  a  libel  on  humanity.     However,  the  attitude  and  look  of  the  soldier  refusing 
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the  pone  are  so  admirable,  that  we  are  half  inclined  to  forgtre  or  forget  the 
ftalts  in  the  piece.     We  maj  read  in  the  countenance  of  the  patriot  American, 
"Briton!  put  up  thy  gold! 
Nor  hope  then  thus,  by  prayer  or  threat, 

To  CO  hence  free  and  proad; 
How  faintly  falls  the  speech  of  man 

Where  God's  deep  voice  is  load! 
'God  and  our  coont^!'  hallowed  word! 

Breathe  it  but  in  tny  heart,  . 
Briton!  then  ask  us  that  we  bid 
Her  mortal  foe  depart!" 
By  the  way,  the  whole  poem  is  beautifal,  and  worthy  of  being  the  production 
of  J.  W.  Miller.    The  literary  part  of  the  work  is  much  indebted  to  the  Editor, 
N.  P.  Willis.    His  contributions,  in  prose  and  verse,  anonymouB  and  avowed, 
are  good,  though  not  all  equally  so ;  indeed,  the  articles  may  with  few  exceptions, 
be  entitled  excellent,  and  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  pens  of  our  best 
native  writers.     Still  we  confess  we  were  more  surprised  than  gratified  to  find 
80  large  a  portion  of  the  volume  devoted  to  the  muses;  blank'-ver$e  too, 
abounds;  a  measure  which  we  never  loved,  though  we  have  sometimes  admired. 
To  judge  by  the  quantity  of  rhyme  and  the  number  of  poetic  contributors 
(nearly  thirty  different  names)  one  would  conclude  our  country  was  the  nursery 
of  poets;  and  we  do  consider  it  a  matter  of  triumph  that  there  should  be  so 
much  poetic  talent  among  us  as  u*<-irxhibited  in  the  Token.     Nearly  all  the 
specimens  are  above  mediocrity,  and  many  of  them  really  and  eminently  beau- 
tiful.    Such  is  the  following,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Doane. 
"WHAT  IS  THAT,  MOTHER  ?" 
"What  is  that,  mother?— The  lark,  my  child! 
The  morn  has  but  just  looked  out  and  smiled. 
When  he  starts  from  his  humble,  grassy  nest. 
And  is  up  and  away,  with  the  dew  on  his  breast. 
And  a  hymn  in  his  heart,  to  yon  pure,  bright  sphere, 
To  warble  it  out  in  his  Maker's  ear: 
Ever,  my  child,  be  thy  morning  lays 
Tuned,  like  the  lark's,  to  thy  Maker's  praise. 

"What  IS  that,  mother? — ^The  dove,  my  son! 
And  that  low,  sweet  voice,  like  a  widow's  moan. 
Is  flowing  out  from  her  gentle  breast. 
Constant  and  pure,  by  that  lonely  nest,  * 

As  the  wave  is  poured  from  some  crystal  urn. 
For  her  distant  dear  one's  quick  return: 
Ever,  my  son,  be  thou  like  the  dove. 
In  friendship  as  faithful,  as  constant  in  love! 

"What  is  that,  mother? — ^The  eagle,  boy! 
Proadly  careering  his  course  of  joy; 
Firm  on  his  own  mountain  vigor  relying, 
Breasting  the  dark  storm,  the  red  bolt  defying; 
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His  wing  on  the  wind,  and  his  eye  in  the  snn, 
He  swerves  not  a  hair,  but  bears  onward,  right  on: 
Boy!  may  the  eagle's  flight  erer  be  thine, 
Onward,  and  upward,  and  tme  to  the  line! 

«*What  is  that,  mother? — The  swai.,  my  love! 

He  is  floating  down  from  his  native  grove ; 

No  loved  one  now,  no  nestling  nigh, 

He  is  floating  down  by  himseU*  to  die; 

Death  darkens  his  eye,  and  unplnmes  his  wings, 

Yet  his  sweetest  song  is  the  last  he  sings: 
Live  so,  my  love,  that  when  death  shall  come. 
Swan-like  and  sweet,  it  may  wai\  thee  home!" 

The  person  who  is  not  moved  by  the  beauty  and  truth  of  such  poetry,  can 
hardly  have  a  soul.  There  is  something  peculiarly  touching  in  the  display  of  a 
mother's  tenderness  and  judgment,  thus  seizing  every  opportunity  of  conveying 
instruction,  and  mingling  with  afiectionate  explanations  of  natural  objects  those 
exalted  moral  reflections  which  will  teach  her  son  how  to  live,  and  how  to  die. 
It  is  just  the  kind  of  instruction  that  an  intelligent,  judicious  and  pioos  woman 
is  qualified  to  impart,  and  which,  more  efiectually  than  the  lessons  of  tutors, 
and  the  lectures  of  professors,  insures  the  goodness  and  greatness  of  men. 

Among  the  prose  articles,  <*Otter-Bag,"  notwithstanding  its  unpromising 
title,  gives,  more  than  any  other  piece,  the  character  of  American  to  the 
volume.  The  talents  of  John  Neal  are  too  well  known  to  need  our  commen- 
dation; but  the  feariess  philanthropy  with  which  he  advocates  the  cause  of  the 
poor  Indians,  the  deep  feeling  with  which  he  dwells  on  *'their  sorrows  and 
their  snfiMigs,  their  valor  and  their  virtue,"  creates  for  this  story  an  interest 
which  even  his  genius  might  otherwise  have  failed  of  awakening.  But  we  wish 
he  had  told  the  tale  in  his  own  language,  or,  at  least,  had  not  introduced  so 
many  imitations  of  Yankee  phraseology.  We  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Neal  acted 
from  patriotic  motives,  for  we  believe,  with  ** Major  Dick  Smith,"  that  he  is  "a 
true  American,"  and  that  he  exposes  these  improprieties  of  speech  in  order  to 
correct  them;  but  will  not  the  mode  he  has  adopted  give  an  erroneous  idea  of 
the  Yankee  <* peculiarity  of  language"  to  those  personally  unacquainted  with 
New-England  society?  Is  there  not  a  difference  between  a  provincial  dialect 
and  an  old-fashioned  manner  of  pronunciation?  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  latter  only  is  the  cause  oC  the  peculiarities  in  the  conversation  of  the 
northern  people.  There  is  no  provincial  dialect,  but  only  the  improprieties 
which  those  ignorant  of  grammar  are  liable  to  commit.  The  public  schools, 
for  which  eur  New-England  is  so  celebrated,  are  correcting  these  improprieties, 
and  the  improvement  is  very  perceptible  between  the  language  of  the  veterans 
©f  '76,  in  which  number  "Jerry  Smith"  must  be  enrolled,  and  the  grandchil- 
liren  of  those  worthies.    Yet  Jj)hn  Neal  makes  no  explanation,  and  on  his  anr 
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thority, — and  what  better  aathoritj  can  \^e  desired?— oar  sonthem  citizens,  and 
foreigners,  may  condnde,  indeed  assert,  that  every  ''native  New-Englander,'* 
in  pronouncing  the  word  pretty,  gives  to  the  e  the  sound  of  u  in  |}ull,  or  o  in 
book! 

The  beginning  of  the  story,  however,  is  liable  to  none  of  these  objections, 
but  is  written  by  Mr.  Neal  in  his  happiest  and  most  forcible  manner.  We  wish 
we  had  space  for  a  dozen  pages,  bat  can  hardly  insert  as  many  lines. 

''Centories  and  centories  ago.  North  America  mast  have  been  more  populoos 
by  far  than  it  is  now;  the  tumoli  that  are  ploogbed  up  every  year  in  the  western 
wilderness,  are  to  be  regarded  as  proof.  They  are  like  a  chain  of  military  works 
now,  link  after  link  overshadowed  by  large  trees  that  have  grown  up  out  of  the 
wreck  of  other  large  trees.  Or  it  may  be  that  they  are  burial-places;  it  may 
be  that  they  are  outworks  of  a  great  empire — ^the  path  of  her  battles — the  route 
of  her  march  from  sea  to  sea — the  places  where  she  halted  in  her  career  from 
the  rude  north  to  the  warm  south,  from  the  rough  Atlantic  to  the  smooth  Pacific, 
finom  the  high  parts  of  our  earth, 

*  Where  the  stars  aod  the  hills  are  together  at  night,' 
away  to  the  green  level,  where  she  disappeared  forever.     But  in  either  case 
they  prove,  that  ages  ago,  the  very  solitudes  were  peopled  from  shore  to  shore. 

"What  a  field  for  inquiry !  The  white  man  of  our  day,  weary  of  the  life 
that  men  lead  in  fellowship,  plunges  into  the  awful  woods  of  that  country  where 
the  chief  nations  of  Europe  might  be  concealed  from  each  other;  and  hoping  to 
find  a  spot  on  earth  never  visited  by  mortal  man  before,  journeys  away  week 
after  week,  and  month  after  month,  pitches  upon  a  spot,  prepares  to  be  happy. 
Bets  fire  to  the  trees,  gets  ready  the  plough  or  the  spade,  with  a  notion  that  he 
is  about  to  see  what  was  buried  there  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day,  and  lo ! 
when  it  cleaves  the  earth,  it  turns  up  the  vestiges  of  a  mighty  people,  the 
skeletons  of  a  race  that  is  no  more.  If  he  go  further,  it  is  the  same.  At  every 
step,  he  treads  upon  the  proof  that  a  nation  has  preceded  him.  Wherever 
(he  soil  is  reached  by  the  sunshine  or  the  wind  or  Uie  rain,  wherever  it  is  laid 
open  to  the  sky,  flowers  and  herbage  start  up  that  appear  to  belong  to  another 
world." 

We  recommend  to  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  American 
talent  and  literature,  to  encourage  the  efibrts  annually  making  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  taste,  as  well  as  the  amusement  of  our  leisure  hours. 

««The  Beatitudes."  Bowles  Sf  Dearborn. — ^This  book  is  another  proof 
of  the  capability  of  woman  to  furnish  judicious  instruction  for  the  young.  The 
design  is  well  described  in  the  preface — ''to  convey  religious  instruction  to 
children,  by  stories  and  familiar  illustrations  of  some  of  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  our  Saviour."  The  twelve  first  verses  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew are  explained  and  enforced  with  a  simplicity  that  a  young  child  may 
comprehend,  and  persons  of  mature  age  find  profit  in  perusing.  The  stories 
told  as  explanations  are  well  managed,  especially  the  first  one.  We  think  the 
book  worthy  of  being  patronized  by  parents,  and  sincerely  hope  the  *< mother 
who  wrote  it"  may  be  encouraged  to  continue  her  exertions. 
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The  object  of  this  Society,  and  the  necessity  for  it«  operations,  need  not 
be  explained.  The  title  which  those  ladies  who  constitute  the  association  haTO 
adopted,  at  once  reveals  their  office — to  minister  that  charitj  which  is  **twioe 
blest,*'  to  the  most  hopeless  and  helpless  class  of  sofTerers  in  our  world  of  sor- 
row. Bat  these  ladies,  though  unwearied  in  their  benevolent  exertions,  cmn- 
not,  nnaided  by  friends  or  contribotions,  relieve  even  the  most  pressing  wants 
of  the  poor  widows  and  their  young  children,  now  to  be  found  in  Boston.  It 
is  necessary,  that  the  public  should  be  informed  on  this  subject,  and  then, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  sympathy  of  those,  who  have  ample  means  of 
assistance,  will  be  awakened.  To  do  this,  it  was  thought  by  the  Society, 
that  some  extracts'  from  the  excellent  and  impressive  sermon,  preached  by 
the  Rev.  E.  S.  Gannett,  in  aid  of  this  charity,  would,  if  published  and  read, 
have  a  powerful  efiect.  They  have  accordingly,  obtained  from  Mr.  Gannett, 
permission  to  use  his  manuscript,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society ;  and  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Ladies*  Magazine,  is  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  giving, 
through  the  medium  of  her  work,  a  part  of  this  truly  eloquent  discourse  to  the 
public.  Those  who  listened  to  the  sermon,  will  regret  it  should  be  so  abridg- 
ed, but  our  limitB  forbid  the  insertion  of  the  whole,  and  we  consider  it  a  gen- 
erous proof  of  the  entire  devotedness  of  Mr.  Gannett  to  the  cause,  he  so  ably 
advocated,  that  he  would  consent  his  discourse  -should  appear  under  the 
disadvantage  of  extracts,  made  solely  with  the  design  of  subserving  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Fatherless  and  Widows*  Society. 

**  I  know  not  that  there  is  any  Benevolent  Society,  which  could,  with  more 
confidence  solicit  encouragement,  than  this,  by  whose  invitation  we  are  as- 
sembled. Its  objects  are  certainly  as  worthy  as  those  of  any  institution 
in  the  land  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible,  I  conceive,  to  imagine  one,  whose 
purposes  should  be  better.  It  aims  at  the  relief  of  the  Fatherless  and  the 
Widow — of  her  who  has  lost  her  nearest  friend,  and  of  them  who  are  deprived 
of  their  best  earthly  guardian.  If  sofifering  ever  has  claims  upon  our  sympa- 
thy, it  is,  when  presented  under  such  circumstances.  There  are  those  who, 
from  principle  as  thoy  say,  refuse  assistance,  to  the  man,  who  can  ob- 
tain the  means  of  supplying  all  his  wants,  by  his  daily  labor.  But  can  they 
withhold  relief  from  her,  who  comes  in  her  desolation  and  weakness:  woman, 
who,  by  the  law  of  her  being,  is  excluded  from  paths  ia  which  coarser  roan  may 
find  a  livelihood,  and  by  the  customs  of  society,  is  obliged  to  accept  less  than 
half  of  whit  the  most  stupid  of  the  other  sex  can  earn,  as  a  compensation  for 
her  unintermitted  toil  ?  Can  any  turn  with  a  close  hand,  and  a  closer  heart, 
from  orphans,  in  their  childhood  and  misery,  friendless,  cold,  starving  chil- 
dren ?  No  :  he  is  not  sound  in  mind,  who  can  do  this.  His  reason  is  dis- 
ordered, he  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  wretched  sufferers  who  would  bless 
him,  even  for  a  kind  look.  The  widow  !  shall  I  attempt  to  depict  her  grief? 
shall  I  draw  the  outlines  of  ]}er  condition  ?  Her  suRerings  are  too  holy  to  be 
often  made  the  objects  of  public  gaze.     Yet  sometimes  we  may  [lift  the  veil 
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froiB  nich  ini«erj,  in  the  hope  of  awakening  compassion.  The  widow,  bj  a 
nngle,  perhapa  an  nnexpected  event,  bronght  to  the  nearest  sense  of  loneli- 
nes,  the  most  bitter  experience  of  loss.  He  who  was  her  Ciiend,  her  adviser,. 
her  solace,  her  reliance,  is  taken  from  her;  he,  with  whom  she  shared  her 
hopes  and  fears,  her  anxieties  and  joys,  the  intimate  and  inmate  of  her  bosom, 
in  whose  life,  her  own  seemed  to  be  involved,  has  been  removed ;  his  bodj 
is  in  the  dark  grave,  his  soal  in  the  nnseen,  unknown  world.  Most  not  des- 
pondency weigh  down  her  heurt,  aand  in  the  agony  of  her  grief,  will  she  not 
exclaim,  it  is  more  than  I  can  bear?*' 

**  Still  this  solitary  woman,  has  not  sounded  the  depths  of  anguish.  Her 
neighbor  is  not  only  a  widow,  but  a  mother.  Fatherless,  helpless  children 
are  dependent  on  her.  They  must  be  fed,  and  she  has  not  a  morsel  to  put 
iiUo  their  hungry  mouths,  nor  a  garment  in^which  to  wrap  their  shivering  limbs. 
May  she  not  exclaun  ? 

"  I  have  slept 
Weeping,  and  weeping,  I  have  waked  ;  my  tears 
Have  flowed  as  if  my  body  were  not  such 
As  others  are  ;  and  I  could  never  die." 

I  aaenre  yon  my  hearers,  I  mock  you  not  with  a  tale  of  imaginary  distreM. 
I  tell  you  of  suffering  which  has  been  borne,  and  has  been  relieved  by  the 
society,  in  whose  behalf  I  address  you.  I  remind  you  of  misery  which  I 
have  known  to  exist  in  this  city.  It  is  not  fiction  which  describes  a  mother 
wasted  to  the  bone  by  watching  and  fatigue,  over  the  sick  bed  of  her  husband, 
left  aAer  his  death,  heartbroken  and  pennyless,  with  little  children  crying  to 
her  for  the  bread  she  knows  not  how  to  get,  but  from  charity  or  by  theft. 
Such  a  one  was  she  who  led  her  infant  in  the  care  of  a  neighbor,  (who  was 
only  less  indigent  than  herself,)  and  who,  after  weeks,  in  which  she  vainly 
sought  a  home,  returned  to  her  only  friend,  and  asked  if  it  would  be  a  sin  to 
destroy  her  own  child." 

'*I  have  oAen  thought,  when  visiting  the  lonely  widow  in  her  destitute  cham- 
ber,  says  one  of  the  managers,  that  if  the  friends  and  patrons  of  this  society 
could  witness  the  gratitude  and  joy  there  expressed,  it  would  amply  compen- 
•ate  them  for  all  their  liberality.  One  woman,  whose  story  interested  me  very 
much,  observed,  if  the  kind  hand  of  charity  had  not  been  extended  to  her  in  a 
time  of  great  need,  she  should  not  now  have  been  numbered  with  the  living. 
She  said,  when  she  came  to  this  city  a  few  years  since,  her  prospects  were  bright 
and  flattering;  she  then  had  a  kind  and  tender  hnsbeiid,  and  lived  in  happiness 
and  plenty.  Soon  business  called  him  to  the  South,  where  he  fell  a  victim  to 
the  fever,  leaving  me  a  lonely  and  helpless  widow.  I  was  then  obliged  to  leave 
my  boarding  place,  with  all  its  accommodations,  and  retire  to  an  upper  cham- 
ber in  an  obscure  part  of  the  city,  which  was  the  birthplace  of  my  dear,  fath- 
erless child.  The  contrast  in  my  situation  was  so  great,  so  trying,  so  heart- 
rending, that  nature  sunk  under  it  I  was  driven  almost  to  despair,  and  thought 
death  was  mv  .only  relief.  One  night,  one  dreadful  night,  I  went  to  the  water 
aide,  with  a  full  determination  to  thrust  myself  into  a  watery  grave;  but  through 
the  "goodness  of  that  Being,  in  whose  hand  my  life  is,  I  was  snatched  from  a 
doom  so  dreadful,  and  brought  back  to  my  helpless  child.  The  thought  that 
my  child  would  snfl^er  want  and  hunger,  and  I  have  nothing  to  relieve  her,  was 
insupportable;  but,  said  she,  I  oucht  to  be  truly  thankful  that  God  has  spared 
my  life,  and  raised  me  up  so  many  kind  friends.  From  them  and  this  benevolent 
society,  I  have  had  many,  very  many  wants  supplied.  Had  it  not  been  for 
these  charities,  I  must  have  su^red  with  hunger  and  cold,  if  not  died." 
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**  Snch  are  the  beneficiaries  of  thia  charity »  the  deatitate,  diaconaoIatA 
widow,  and  fatherless,  perishing  children. 

**That  a  society  of  this  nature  may  accomplish  its  purposes,  its  members^ 
or  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  must  incur  much  fatigue,  and  endure  many  nn- 
pleasant  scenes.  The  dwellings  of  distress  must  be  visited,  their  inmates  be 
seen,  assistance  must  be  administered  judiciously,  comfort  be  imparted,  energy 
be  awakened,  hope  be  inspired,  the  sinner  must  be  invited  to  repentance,  aixi 
the  contrite  be  led  to  trust.  The  blessings  of  Christian  faith  must  be  dispeDsed, 
together  with  the  bounties  of  Christian  charity.  This  is  not  an  easy  nor  an  agree- 
able service,  except  to  those,  who,  in  the  simplicity  of  benevolence,  go  forth  Co 
imitate  the  author  of  our  relidon, — to  do  good.  This  service  the  Managers  of 
the  Fatherless  and  Widows' Society  have  undertaken,  and  from  year  to  year 
have  faithfully  executed.  Their  institution,  like  a  kindred  cliarity  of  our 
city,  began  in  silence  and  obscurity.  By  its  own  merits,  it  has  secured  wider 
patronage.  Its  means  of  usefulness  have  increased,  and  the  calls  upon  it  for 
aid  have  increased  proportionably.  Within  the  twelve  years  of  its  exietenee* 
it  has  expended  for  the  poor,  nearly  five  thousand  dollars,  and  has  aasisted 
nearly  one  thousand  widows  and  orphans.  During  the  last  year,  more  than 
ene  hcndred  widows  have  been  f  elieved  firom  its  bounty.  These  facts  are 
not  stated  as  grounds  of  boasting,  but  as  proofs  that  the  society  deeervee  the 
countenance  of  the  benevolent.  The  managers  solicit  the  encouragement  of 
public  favor.  They  ask  for  the  means  of  doing  yet  more  good.  They  pro- 
mise to  be  faithful  almoners  of  the  treasures  committed  to  their  hands.  Can 
we  desire  any  better  guarantee  than  the  history  of  their  past  labors?  If  their 
objects  are  worthy  of  patronage,  if  the  recipients  of  their  bounty  have  claims 
on  us,  who  are  more  prosperous  in  the  things  of  this  world,  if  the  funds  of 
this  society  be  wisely  appropriated,  I  know  not  how  we  can  refuse  compli- 
ance with  the  solicitation. 

'<The  sums  contributed  to  this  treasury  will  visit  the  indigent  in  thoae  forms 
of  relief  which  wilt  most  effectually  diminish  their  necessities.  Many  who 
are  anticipating  with  fear  the  severity  of  winter,  will  find  unexpected  a^uL  A 
cheerful  blaze  will  be  kindled  in  damp  and  dreary  chambers,  and  a  still  mors 
cheerful  warmth  will  be  diffused  through  the  heart  of  the  widow,  and  of  them 
who  thooght  they  had  none  to  help  them.  A  bed  will  be  prepared  for  the 
limbs  of  feeble  age;  food  will  be  provided  for  them  who  would  else  have  feh 
the  gnawings  of  hunger;  sickness  will  have  attendance,  and  the  month  that 
was  ready  to  utter  complaint,  will  send  forth  the  notes  of  gratitude  and  praise. 
When  we  have  forgotten  that  our  bounty  was  bestowed,  it  will  be  performing 
its  silent  office  of  love.  When  we  are  busy  amidst  the  temptations  of  the 
world,  the  prayers  of  many  will  rise  for  us,  their  unknown  benefactors,  and 
the  blessing  of  them  who  were  ready  to  perish  will  come  upon  us,  in  the  in> 
fluences  that  those  prayers  shall  draw  from  the  Source  of  all  good.  Oar 
charitable  deeds  shall  throw  protection  around  us,,  when  we  are  uiconscioss 
of  our  danger;  and  He  who  is  now  looking  upon  us,  will  reward  our  liberality 
to  his  children,  with  that  which  money  could  never  buy  from  the  storehouses 
of  human  wealth — his  favor,  which  is  life,  and  his  loving  kindness,  which  is 
better  than  life.  Come,  then,  blest  spirit  of  charity,  spirit  of  Jesus,  influenet 
of  God— enter  our  hearts,  and  make  us  wholly  thine.*' 
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GRACE  WENTWORTH. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  was  blessed  with  an  abundance  of 
this  world's  goods.  In  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty  she 
was  united  to  the  man  of  her  choice;  a  man,  whose  intellect 
commanded  her  respect,  and  the  daily  beauty  of  whose  life 
ensured  her  love,  while  his  fortune  and  standing  in  society 
gratified  her  highest  ambition.  She  might,  by  those  who 
looked  only  on  the  surface  of  things,  have  been  pronounced 
happy.  Happy!  How  much  is  comprised  in  tnat  one  lit- 
tle word,' and  how  superficially  must  they  have  examined 
the  springs  of  human  feeling,  who  trace  happiness  to  any 
other*  source  than  the  heart.  Mrs.  Wentworth  had  not  a 
grateful  one;  and  while  all  good  and  pleasant  things  were 
profusely  scattered  in  her  path,  she  passed  them  unheeded, 
or  received  them  as  her  due;  but  never  has  gifts  from  the 
bounteous  father  of  all  good,  to  be  meted  out  to  others. 

In  the  arrangements  of  her  domestic  establishment,  at  a 
period  when  females  were  celebrated  for  their  knowledge 
of  household  good^^  Mrs.  Wentworth  was  unrivalled.  The 
quick  glancing  eye  of  a  Miss  Pratt,  would  never  have  ^<seen 
a  broom,  where  a  broom  should  not  be,"  nor  detected  a 
mote  in  her  elaborately  neat  abode.  Then  her  dinners, — 
they,  like  the  chef  d^c^uvre  of  the  Grecian  artist,  comprised 
the  pride  of  every  cook,  and  the  perfection  of  every  re- 
ceipt-book. So  extremely  exact  was  she,  in  all  the  observan- 
ces of  etiquette,  that,  by  the  good  people  of  Boston,  she  was 
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pronounced  the  very  mirror  of  decorum: — and,  like  the 
mirror,  she  was  bright,  poIiSied,  and  unfeeling;  like  the 
mirror,  her  heart  received  no  abiding  impression. 

Mr.  Wentworth's  character,  was  most  rich  in  christian 
graces.  With  him  the  sovereign  good  was  to  communicate 
happiness;  for  he  deemed  it  the  first  principle  of  action, 
with  the  Author  of  all  existence.  Happily  for  him,  their 
daughter  Grace  possessed  none  of  her  mother's  traits  of 
character,  and  it  was  delightful  to  her  father,  to  watch  the 
gradual  development  of  a  disposition,  so  free  from  all  that 
was  cold,  calculating,  or  selfish.  So  fearful  was  he  of  ^ 
making  her  an  artificial  character,  that  he  sufiered  her  to 
remain,  much  as  nature  formed  her, — ^with  the  faults  of  an 
open  and  confiding  temper,  and  most  in  danger  of  erring 
from  ^'  excess  of  feelings  edged  too  keenly.'* 

Grace  Wentworth  had  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  though 
not  what  is  termed  a  masculine  one.  She  had  judgment, 
and  discrimination,  and  taste,  and  a  rich,  beautiful  imagina- 
tion, which  cast  its  roseate  hues  over  all,  and  through 
which  she  delighted  to  view  the  world,  and  its  living  men 
and  women,  spiritualized  and  beautified.  Her  counte- 
nance expressed  every  emotion  of  her  soul,  and  its  ani- 
mated, varying  expression,  rendered  it  beautiful — most 
beautiful  to  those  who  knew  her,  and  saw  how  much  the 
joyous  and  benignant  emotions  prevailed  over  the  gloomy 
and  discontented.  Mr.  Wentworth  loved  his  daughter  with 
fond,  engrossing  affection;  and  Grace  repaid  his  love^  with 
attachment  the  most  devoted.  When  his  spirits  were  de- 
pressed, she  would  cheer  him;  when  weary,  she  would 
amuse  him;  when  sick,  she  would  sooth  him;  and  would 
laugh  with  so  much  good  nature,  at  some  fancied  disease, 
that  the  saddest  hypocondriac  would  have  found  her  merri- 
ment infectious.  But  one  slight  glance  of  disapproval 
would  instantly  change  the  merry  brow  and  arch  smile,  to 
seriousness  and  thought,  and  convert  the  laughing  girl,  to 
the  grave,  intelligent  companion. 

Grace  was  admired;  and  it  has  been  said,  that  no  female 
can  have  many  admirers,  without  attracting  them  by  co- 
quetry.  The  truth  of  this  I  doubt.  *' Who  can  view  the 
ripened  rose,  nor  seek  to  wear  it.-^"    .Who  can  behold  beau- 
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ty,  sweetness  and  intelligence,  without  feeling,  and  offering 
aiamiration?  Though  Grdfe  was  not  insensible  to  the 
praises  of  her  loreliness,  the  never  sought,  nor  courted  ad- 
miration; and  no  delicate  and  pure  minded  female  ever  can. 

She  was  accustomed  in  her  youth  to  seeing,  collected 
around  her  father's  board,  the  most  distinguished  worthies 
of  the  day,  and  they  were  not  a  few.  There  she  listened 
to  that  stem,  fearless,  but  able  republican;  he,  who  amidst 
a  host  of  patriotic  spirits,  was  called  the  patriot — Samuel 
Adams.  There,  too,  she  saw  the  idol  of  the  peqple,  the 
generous,  affable  and  hospitable  Hancock;  and  tne  wit,' 
sarcasm,  and  eloquence  of  Otis,  with  the  cultivated  taste  of 
the  excellent  and  benevolent  Bowdoin,  enlivened  their  social 
circle.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  divines  and  politicians . 
of  New-England,  was  also  a  frequent  and  welcome  guest.  In 
him  these  characters  were  admirably  united.  **Dr.  Cooper," 
observes  his  eulogist,  "  well  knew  that  tyranny  opposes  it- 
self to  religious  as  well  as  civil  libertv;  and  being  among 
the  first  to  perceive  the  injustice  of  the  British  Court,  this 
reverend  patriot  was  among  the  first  who  took  an  early  and 
decided  part  in  the  politics  of  his  country."  His  uncom- 
mon colloquial  talents,  his  extensive  learning,  brilliant 
imagination  and  retentive  memory,  would  have  made  any 
subject  interesting.  What  wonder  then,  that  when  the 
roirit  stirring  events  of  the  revolution  were  discussed,  they 
should  have  awakened  Grace's  warmest  enthusiasm?  But 
this  was  not  all;  her  gratitude  and  affection  were  excited 
by  the  kind  attention  with  which  he  answered  her  inquiries, 
and  endeavoured  to  awaken  her  susceptible  mind  to  the 
perception  of  the  deep  beauties  of  the  sacred  volume.  The 
mantle  of  his  father  had  fallen  upon  him,  and  he  possessed 
the  rare  talent  of  making  religious  truths  deeply  interest- 
ing, and  of  enforcing  them  by  appropriate  scriptural  allu- 
sions— admirable,  but,  at  the  same  time,  familiar  to  the 
meanest  capacity. 

Boston  has  been  called  the  ^^  paradise  of  ministers;"  at 
all  times,  its  citizens  have  evinced  their  descent  from  the 
puritans,  by  their  respect  for  their  pastors.  Grace  inherit- 
ed this  true  New-England  feeling — veneration  for  hers. 

Thus  matured  amid  the  master  spirits  of  the  age,  it  can- 
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not  be  supposed  that  her  young  aflfections  were  to  be  won 
by  any  ordmary  character,  Ad  it  was  no  common  spirit 
that  at  last  obtained  an  interest  in  her  unpractised  heart. 

Amonff  the  ^eatest  delights  that  Mr.  Went  worth  enjoyed, 
during  his  residence  at  a  foreign  court,  was  the  friendship 
of  M.  de  Valiiere,  and  he  was  the  only  person  whom  Grace 
had  ever  heard  her  mother  warmly  praise.  Favors  so  peca- 
liarly  disinterested  had  been  rendered  by  him,  and  so  deli- 
cately rendered,  that  no  unpleasant  sense  of  obligation  was 
felt,  a^  even,  the  selfish  iieart  of  Mrs.  Wentworth  was 
made  sensible  to  the  emotion  of  gratitude. 

M.  de  Valliere  was  a  French  West  Indian  Planter,  and 
for  years,  had  been  a  correspondent  of  Mr.  Went- 
worth's.  Grace  had  been  delighted  with  the  good  sense 
and  eloquence  of  his  letters,  with  the  glowing  and  animated 
descriptions  of  the  scenes  he  had  witnessed  m  his  foreign 
travels.  She  had  also  felt  deeply  interested  in  the  benevo- 
lent plans,  and  noble  and  philanthropic  sentiments  expressed 
towards  the  degraded  Africans.  Her  imagination  had 
pictured  him  a  venerable  old  man,  yet  wearing  a  smile  as 
bland  and  courteous  as  her  pastor's,  with  the  same  clear  eye, 
bearing  the  evidence  of  temperate  youth. 

Returning  one  morning  from  her  usual  walk,  she  observ- 
ed a  foreign  travelling  apparatus  in  the  halL  ^^  Phillis,'' 
said  she  to  an  old  favorite  domestic,  whose  face  appeared 
more  than  usually  joyous,  "  what  strangers  have  we  nere?" 

^<  Mister  Yaler  come.  Miss  Grace,  and  moke  us  all  glad." 

^^  Dear  father,"  said  she,  entering  the  drawing  room, 
^^  how  happy  this  arrival  must  make  you.  Kind  de  Valliere, 
is  he  not,  to  cross  the  ocean  at  this  inclement  season,  and 
at  his  advanced  age,  too,  to  visit  his  friend?" 

Her  father's  unchecked  laugh  startled  her,  and  she  turned 
her  head  on  hearing  an  approaching  step.  She  met  a  smile, 
bland  and  courteous,  it  is  true,  yet  showing  teeth  brilliant 
and  fflittering  as  pearls.  The  clear  lighted  eye  was  there, 
but  the  lofty  mien  wore  no  stamp  of  age.  True,  the  brow 
was  not  fair  as  youth,  but  it  bore  the]  *'  thought  of  years," 
not  their  decrepitude. 

**         ###         *         ##         « 

In  a  year  from  the  time  he  first  beheld  her,  Grace  Went- 
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worth  stood  by  the  side  of  Robert  de  Yalliere,  his  wedded 
wife;  and  in  the  Island  of  Sti^Domingo,  in  the  summer  of 
1791,  Mr.  Went  worth  witnessed  their  almost  perfect  hap- 
piness. Grace's  character  had  become  more  perfect  by 
her  fulfilment  of  all  the  sweet  offices  of  wife  and  mother. 
tie  saw  her  amiable  hospitality,  diffusing  around  her  an 
atmosphere  of  light  and  happiness;  he  witnesse^d  the  charm 
of  her  delightfiu  vivacity  and  endearing  domestic  virtues, 
^'  virtues,  which,  though  they  are  said  to  love  the  shade, 
are  sometimes  chilled  by  the  cares  of  domestic  life^'  He 
saw  the  beloved  and  affectionate  mother; — the  heart  of  the 
husband  safely  trusting  in  the  principled  and  conscientious 
wife, — ^the  watchful  mistress  of  a  host  of  dependants,  grate- 
ful for  their  ameliorated  condition,  and  lopking  to  Mons. 
and  Mad.  de  Valliere  as  the  creators  of  their  happiness. 

With  so  much  kindness  and  liberality  had  the  negroes 
on  their  plantation  been  treated;  so  many  advaptages  did 
they  enjoy,  that  it  had  become  a  proverbial  expression 
among  the  white  lower  people  in  Cape  Francpis,  in  speak- 
ing of  another's  happiness,  to  say  ^^  il  est  heureux  comrm-un 
negre  de  Falliere.^^ 

To  Mr.  Wentworth,  all  appeared  like  a  summer's  mom 
of  bright  and  tranquil  beauty,  with  not  a  breeze  to  disturb 
its  repose  and  softness;  but  the  calm  was  treacherous — and 
only  made  the  night  of  darkness  and  horror  that  followed, 
more  dreadful.    - 

Business  of  importance  called  Mr.  Wentworth  to  New- 
England;  he  went,  accompanied  by  De  Valliere;  but  Grace, 
unwilling  to  leave  her  children  during  the  sultry  month  of 
August,  remained  on  the  Island. 

She  had  passed  a  restless  night,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  2Sd,  arose,  unrefreshed  by  her  broken  slumbers.  Her 
serenity  was  disturbed  by  a  confused  recollection  of  being 
awakened  before  dawn,  by  the  report  of  a  cannon,  and  she 
felt  a  gloomy  foreboding,  an  unaccountable  depression  of 
spirits,  which  she  could  not  dispel.  Even  the  performance 
of  her  morning  devotions  had  failed  to  restore  her  usual 
equanimitv  and  buoyancy  of  spirits.  She  sought  her  nur- 
sery, and  m  the  caresses  of  her  children,  in  gazing  oi;i  their 
merry  brows  and  sunny  smiles,  listening  to  the  gush  of  en- 
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joyment  that  broke  forth  in  irrepressible  laughter,  she  for- 
got her  own  sadness.  Her  ^ungest  boy  was  in  her  arms, 
endeavoring  to  blindfold  his  mother,  by  binding  her  luxu- 
riant hair  over  her  smiling  eyes,  when  a  loud,  sudden 
and  savage  yell,  broke  in  upon  their  innocent  merriment. 
She  heard  the  dyins  groans  of  her  faithful  negroes,  mingling 
with  the  shouts  and  execrations  of  the  merciless  slaves,  who 
had  arisen  in  rebellion  against  their  masters.  Breathless 
and  motionless — ^her  hushed  and  frighted  children  cling- 
ing ar^nd, — she  perceived  at  once  the  horrors  by  whidi 
she  was  surrounded.  Uncertain  how  extensive  was  the 
revolt,  she  knew  not  if  safety  could  be  found  in  flight;  but 
it  was  horrible,  thus  hopelessly  to  await  her  own  and  her 
children's  massacre. 

The  door  of  the  veranda  was  cautiously  and  silently 
opened,  and  James,  (a  servant,  whose  superior  intelligence 
and  fidelity  had  obtained  from  his  master  his  freedom,) 
appeared.  Not  a  word  was  spoken, — ^but  catching  two  of 
the  children  in  his  arms,  and  motioning  his  mistress  to  fol- 
low," he  passed  through  the  veranda  and  the  garden.  Si- 
lently and  rapidly,  with  her  child  clinging  to  her  neck, 
Grace  reached  the  outskirts- of  the  plantation.  Here,  new 
horrors  awaited  her.  A  band  of  insurgents  demanded  with 
savage  exultation,  the  blood  of  the  white  woman  and  her 
children. 

**  Stand  back,  and  let  us  pass,"  said  James,  sternly,  but 
calmly,  "  Are  je  men,  and  would  ye  take  the  life  of  the 
black  man's  friend?  Have  ye  gratitude,  and  would  ye 
murder  the  children  of  those  who  have  always  protected 
and  sheltered  the  negro  in  his  wants?" 

"  The  lady  may  go,"  said  they;  "  but  the  boy  shall  not 
escape  us." 

One  of  the  most  ferocious  of  the  band  tore  the  trembling 
child  from  his  mother.  Quicker  than  thought,  James  dis- 
engaged himself  from  the  children,  recovered  the  boy,  and 
levelled  the  savage  to  the  ground. 

"Begone,"  he  cried,  "  I  will  lose  my  life  before  you  shall 
harm  this  boy." 

Foi«the  honor  of  human  nature,  they  were  suffered  to 
escape.     Grace  passed  rapidly,  and  with  averted  eye,  scenes 
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too  horrible  to  be  related;  and  reached  in  safety  a  retreat 
in  a  neighboring  and  mountaihous  wood. 

At  night,  the  faithful  James  brought  them  provisions, 
and  intelligence  of  the  proceedings  of  the  insurgents;  and 
during  the  day,  he  kept  watch  around  their  retreat.  But 
anxious  for  their  safety,  and  knowing  his  single  arm  would 
avail  little,  should  the  excited  slaves  again  discover  them, 
he  provided  a  canoe  for  their  escape,  and  conducted  them 
to  it  by  slow  marches  in  the  night,  along  the  banks  of  the 
river.  They  entered  the  canoe,  but  it  \^as  soon  overset  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  after  a  narrow  escape  they 
returned  to  their  retreat  in  the  mountains. 

Nineteen  days  Mad.  de  Valliere  and  her  children  remain- 
ed in  the  wood,  before  James  felt  they  could  leave  it  in 
safety.  He  constantly  supplied  them  with  provbions  from 
the  rebel  camp,  and  watched  around  them  like  a  guardian 
spirit.  He  at  length  provided  a  passage  in  a  ship  bound 
for  New-England,  ana  conducted  them,  with  much  hazard 
and  difficulty,  to  the  port.* 

Grace  knew  not  how  extensive  had  been  the  storiff  of 
death  and  desolation,  till  she  saw  the  once  flourishing  and 
beautiful  town,  a  waste  and  ruin,  with  thousands  of  its  in- 
habitants exterminated  in  the  massacre.  Her  voyage  was 
tranquil  and  happy;  and  in  her  own,  native  land,  she  again 
embraced  all  who  were  dear  to  her. 

Many  years  have  come  and  gone  since  the  events  record- 
ed. Time  has  whitened  the  locks  of  Mad.  de  Valliere,  and 
robbed  her  cheek  of  its  smoothness;  but  it  has  left  un- 
touched that  heavenly  spirit  that  sustained  her  under  the 
pressure  of  ill,  and  enabled  her  to  endure  her  sorrows 
patiently;  it  is  not  the  meteor  light  of  levity,  but  an  un- 
wavering, placid  beam,  that  illumines  those  whose  faith 
is  fixed  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages. 


*  The  account  of  the  escape  of  Mad.  de  Valliere,  through  the  fidelity  and 
attachment  of  her  servant,  is  derived  from  an  aathentic  source.  His  name 
was  James  Francois, 
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HAPPY  MOMENTS, 

Tbx  golden  age  of  childhood ! 
Ob,  there  are  happy  moments  then. 
That  come,  and  go — ^yet  come  again. 

And  the  young  heart  seeore 
From  fears,  and  pains,  and  follies  vain ; 
And  free  from  guilt's  disgraceful  stain. 

They  keep  the  spirit  pure. 

The  days  of  yonthiul  friendships, 
When  heart  to  heart  is  lightly  bound 
In  rosy  wreaths,  that  twine  them  round 

More  beautiful  than  strong. 
And  even  in  breaking,  scatter  flowers. 
The  rapid  growth  of  sunny  hours. 

That  heal  their  wounds  ere  long. 

The  spring  of  early  lore  too— 
When  the  true  soul  is  linked  forever 
In  holier  bonds,  that  never,  never 

By  earthly  power  are  riven. 
Ere  yet  sweet  confidence  forsake 
The  heart  that  must  be  loved  or  break. 

Dreams,  earthly  dreams  of  Heaven ! 

These,  these  are  happy  moments. 
And  such  are  those  that  bid  rejoice 
The  awakened  chords,  when  Nature's  voice 

Calls  up  in  kindred  glow. 
The  mothers*  hope,  the  mothers*  pride, 
Joys,  tenderness,  and  all  beside. 

That  only  mothers  know. 

But  dearer  things  than  these  do  He  . 
Within  our  mortal  grasp ; — and  earth 
Hath  not  a  moment  from  our  birth, 

The  cradle  to  the  sod. 
Like  that,  when  freed  from  passion's  sway. 
The  mind  rejects  a  feebler  stay. 

And  rests  its  hope  on  God  ! 

A.  M. 
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SKETCHES  OF  AMERICAN  CHARACTER. 

NO.  XI. 
WILLIAM  FORBES. 

"  What  answer  did  Elizabeth  give?'' 

Those  readers  of  the  magazine,  who  have  been  sufficient- 
ly interested  in  the  work,  to  retaia  a  recollection  of  the 
contents  of  the  May  number,  may  remember,  that  "  The 
Village  Schoolmistress"  was  left  undecided  respecting  the 
answer  she  should  make  to  the  matrimonial  suggestion  of  her 
recreant  but  repentant  lover,  William  Forbes. 

We  have  given  her  six  months  to  consider  the  matter, 
and  in  this  steam  age  of  the  world,  no  woman  ought  to  re- 
quire a  longer  time  to  make  up  her  mind.  What  envia- 
ble advantages  the  antediluvian  ladies  enjoyed!  They  might 
reflect  and  reject,  doubt  and  delay,  consider  and .  coquet, 
for  at  least,  three  hundred  years,  without  any  risk  of  incur- 
ring that  appalling  epithet,  which  now,  in  the  brief  period 
of  thirty,  is  sure  to  be  bestowed  on  the  fair  one  who 
dares  to  remain  in  *' single  blessedness."  Yet  I  never 
envied  that  long-lived  race.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  the 
movement  of  the  spirit  was  then  as  sluggish  as  the  course 
of  time.  It  must  have  been  so,  or  the  body  could  not,  for 
so  lonff  a  season  have  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  soul,  to  es- 
cape irom  its  prison  house.  And  this  sluggishness  must 
have  infected  their  literature.  What  intermmable,  prosing 
articles,  many  of  our  writers  are  even  now,  inclined  to 
perpetrate.^  and  if  their  hours  might  be  lengthened  to  years, 
would  infallibly  inflict  upon  the  public.  Nothing  but  the 
necessity  of  accommodating  himself  to  the  proverbial  speed 
of  time,  will  induce,  your  thorough  quill-loving  author,  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  of  his  favorite  argument  or  article. 
And  from  this  mania  of  "  long  talks,"  which  seems  inhe- 
rent in  most  writers,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  those 
men  of  a  thousand  years,  would  not  neglect  their  mighty 
privilege  of  making  folios.  To  be  sure,  in  the  dullest 
of  all  dull  matter-df-fact  knowledge,  chronology  and  gene- 
2iIogy,  they  had  the  means  of  excelling.     But  romance — 
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dear,  delightful  romance — what  chance  for  a  romance 
writer,  when  every  event  that  had  occurred  since  cre- 
ation was  within  the  memory  of  man!  And  how  could 
they  write  poetry,  among  such  an  unchanging  and  death- 
less generation?  It  would  not  certainly  be  the  poetry  of 
feeling — melting,  moving,  melancholy  poetry;  for  instance, 
like  that  most  beautiful  of  all  Burns'  beautiful  productions, 
*  Highland  Mary.'  And  where  did  they  find  metaphors 
to  express  the  long  unfading  duration  of  the  youth  they 
must  have  enjoyed?  Not  in  those  bright,  beautiful,  but 
evanescent,  or  shifting  things — buds  and  flowers — the 
morning  and  the  moon.  Only  think  of  comparing  the 
charms  of  a  lovely  girl,  to  the  firmness  of  the  mountain 
oak,  or  the  unwasting,  unvarying  appearance  of  the  solid 
rock!  Then  they  had  no  rainbow.  Ah,  they  never  wrote 
poetry — that's  certain! 

Other  reasons,  quite  as  pertinent  and  conclusive,  might 
easily  be  offered,  to  prove  what  a  dull,  cold,  formal, 
changeless  and  charmless  race  they  must  have  been, — ^but  of 
all  kinds  of  knowledge,  I  consider  antiquarian  lore  as  the 
most  unwomanly.  It  must  be  gained  by  so  much  research, 
and  explained  by  such  learned  terms,  and  defended  by  so 
many  arguments,  in  the  Sir  Pertinax  style  of  obstinacy, 
that,  heaven  defend  me  from  ever  meeting  with  that  an- 
omaly in  our  species — an  antiquarian  without  a  beard. 
Leaving  it  therefore,  to  some  future  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  as 
curious  and  communicative  as  he  of  Monkbarns,  to  pursue 
the  inquiry  respecting  the  precise  age  at  which  we  may 
conclude  a  belle  of  the  Nimrodian  era,  became  an  old 
maid,  I  will  return  to  the  explanation  of  those  modern 
causes  which  gave  to  Elizabeth  J&rooksthat  uncoveted  title. 

I  have  said,  or  ought  to  have  said,  that  William  Forbes 
was  an  excellent  scholar,  the  very  first  in  his  class,  and, 
undoubtedly  indebted  for  much  of  his  mental  superiority, 
to  that  circumstance,  which  is  so  often,  and  truly  too,  con- 
sidered a  serious  obstacle  to  the  literary  career  of  a  col- 
legian— namely,  his  love  engagement. 

This  unusual  result,  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that 
Elizabeth  Brooks  had  the  good  sense,  to  use  rightly  and 
rationally,  the  influence  she  possessed  over  the  heart   and 
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soul  of  the  young  student.  Instead  of  wishing  to  engross 
his  mind  and  time,  with  the  trifles  which  must  occupy 
much  of  the  life  of  a  youn^  girl,  she  admired,  and  sought 
to  imitate  him  in  his  studies.  And  that  simple  circum- 
stance, contributed  more  to  animate  him  in  his  exertion, 
than  all  the  lectures  of  his  tutors,  or  the  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing triumphs  over  his  class-niates.  How  eagerly  he  read, 
and  how  early  he  answered  all  her  Jong  epistles  with  let- 
ters still  longer; — ^and  yet  their  correspondence  was  like  that 
of  literary  friends.  To  a  stranger,  their  letters  would 
scarcely  have  betraved  that  they  were  lovers.  His  were 
filled  with  translations  from  the  classics,  beautiful  senti- 
ments that  enchanted  him,  and  must  therefore  enchant 
Elizabeth — explanations  of  ancient  customs  and  costumes, 
which  threw  light  on  some  otherwise  pbscure  passages  he 
had  read  to  Elizabeth, — solutions  of  problems,  or  explana- 
tions of  questions  that  had  been  proposed  by  Elizabeth. 
Her  answers  were  more  sprightly  than  his,  (a  woman  who 
can  write  at  all,  seldom  writes  a  dull  letter,)  but  neverthe- 
less,  were  sufliciently  learned  to  have  entitled  her,  had  they 
been  seen  by  a  literary  coxcomb,  to  that  frightful  appela- 
tion,  a  has  bleu,  I  say  frightful,  because  the  terror  of  that 
name,  has  prevented,  and  still  prevents  more  women  from 
cultivating  their  minds,  than  would  the  fear  of  the  dungeon 
or  the  rack.  It  is  the  intellectual  Blue  Beard,  threatening 
an  awful  and  unknown  punishment  to  those  women,  who 
dare  a  single  peep  into  the  secret  chambers  of  knowledge — 
and  where  is  the  learned  lady,  who  can  ever  hope  for  a 
generous  Selim  to  rescue  her  from  the  keen,  uplifted  edge 
of  the  sword  of  sarcasm? 

Elizabeth  Brooks,  however,  was  wiser  than  most  wise 
ladies, — that  is,  she  did  not  assume  those  airs^  which  some 
learned  women  think  so  indispensable  to  distinguish  their 
important  selves  from  the  crowd.  She  might  be  a  little 
proud  of  her  learning,  she  was  certainly  proud  of  William's 
learning,  but  the  pride  of  teaching  him — that  pride  which 
makes  men  so  thoroughly  dread,  detest,  and  ridicule  a 
learned  woman,  she  never  displayed.  Even  when,  as  was 
frequently  the  case,  he  acknowledged,  the  superior  justness 
of  her  remarks,  or  submitted  to  the  justness  of  her  criti- 
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cisms,  she  did  not  express  any  triumph — but  modestly  as- 
cribed her  discernment  to  some  hint  or  information  he  had 
before  given  her;  thus  making  his  self-love  aid  in  the  in- 
fluence she  possessed  over  him.  And  for  many  years,  the 
attachment  fostered  between  these  young  persons,  afq[>ear- 
ed,  and  indeed  was  of  that  pure,  refined,  intellectual  and 
exalted  character,  which  poets  would  tell  us,  was  "half 
divine"  and  would  be  quite  eternal.  It  was  that  kind  of 
affection  which,  if  ought  dependent  on  human  passion 
were  changeless,  might  hope  to  be  so.  But,  alas!  the 
heart — Who  can  answer  for  the  wayward  heart,  or  more 
wayward  fahcy? 

The  parting,  and  as  affecting  one  as  a  novel  writer  ever 
witnessed,  maugre  all  their  sentimental  descriptions, — the 
parting  of  William  and  Elizabeth  has  been  already  recorded, 
and  it  irks  me  quite  as  much  to  tell  a  story  twice,  as  to  lis- 
ten to  a  twice  told  tale.  So  we  will  without  further  cere- 
mony, accompany  my  hero  to  Albany,  and  consider  hiia 
entered  as  a  student-at-law,  in  the  office  of  Judge  Morse. 
(Note.  Almost  every  lawyer  in  New-York,  has,  or  might 
have,  the  title  of  Judge.)  Mr.  Morse  was  a  good,  that  is, 
a  true  specimen  of  the  professional,  political,  popular  men 
in  New-York.  He  was  social  and  hospitable,  frank,  cheer- 
ful, and  fond  of  humour,  if  not  himself  a  wit.  He  was  also 
rich  and  respected,  had  a  gay,  agreeable  wife,  and  sev- 
eral children,  and  his  house  was  one  of  the  most  fashiona- 
ble in  the  city,  and  the  resort  of  all  the  fashionables. 

Here  was  a  marvelous  change  to  William.  He  was  trans- 
ferred at  once  from  the  formal  routine  and  rigid  rules  of  a 
college  life,  where  no  flirting  with  the  ladies  was  permitted 
to  be  thought  of,  except  the  etherial  flirtation  of  wooing 
those  shy  lasses,  the  **  sweet  and  sacred  Nine,"  and  where 
nothing  in  this  round  world  was  considered  so  important, 
as  to  have  the  first  appointment  in  the  class,  or  be  able  to 
write  the  best  "  ode  to  Hope,  or  sonnet  to  Despair,"  and 
introduced  into  the  society  of  elegant  and,  as  he  thought, 
the  most  enchanting  peeple  on  earth,  and  to  the  bustle  and 
business  of  a  large  city. 

Judge  Morse  had  been  long  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  father  of  William  Forbes,  an&  to  that  circum- 
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stance,  the  young  student  was  indebted  for  the  enviable 
privileges  he  enjoyed  of  being  admitted  to  the  family  parties 
of  the  distinguished  lawyer.  Indeed,  William  ^¥as  soon 
considered  and  treated  as  one  of  the  family.  (What  an  ex- 
cellent passport  to  really  good  society  those  young  people 
enjoy  who  have  good  parents. )  William  Forbes  had  prom- 
ised to  write  particularly  of  all  that  befel  him — all  his 
adventures,  and  all  his  reflections  were  to  be  communicated 
to  Elizabeth.  But  he  soon  found  it  very  perplexing  and 
disagreeable,  if  not  impossible,  to  keep  his  word.  He 
could  describe  the  country  tolerably  well,  and  the  people 
en  masse — ^but  to  tell  Elizabeth  of  all  the  parties,  balls,  &c., 
he  attended  would,  he  feared,  make  her  unhappy  in  her 
retirement;  to  tell  her  of  the  pretty  and  fascinating  girls  he 
met,  might  make  her  jealous.  His  amusements,  therefore, 
could  not  be  described  to  Elizabeth.  Neither  would  his 
employments  figure  much  better  in  an  epistolary  display. 
In  all  his  studies  at  college  she  had  participated  m  inclina- 
tion^ if  not  in  understanding — but  Law— dry,  musty,  unin- 
telligible, inexplicable  Law — ^how  could  he  make  her  com- 
prehend what  was  to  himself  incomprehensible.  He  knew 
indeed,  that  she  was  so  devoted  to  him  and  his  pursuits, 
that  had  she  been  near  him  she  would,  for  his  sake,  have 
looked  on  the  volumes  of  Blackstone  without  shuddering; 
perhaps  have  looked  into  them  sufficiently  to  have  learned 
the  difference  between  lex  non  scripta^  and  lex  scripta.  At 
any  rate  she  would  have  been  interested,  and  listened 
delightedly  to  the  history  of  her  lover's  progress  in  that 
study  so  exclusively  masculine.  But  this  sympathy  could 
not  be  excited  by  a  written  correspondence;  so  William  re- 
linquished the  idea  of  describing  his  studies  to  Elizabeth. 

Most  of  our  scholars  pass  their  three  years  of  preparation 
and  four  years  at  college,  solely  with  the  view  of  being  bet- 
ter qualified  for  active  life.  Few,  if  any,  are  intending  to 
devote  themselves  toscience  or  the  cultivation  of  elegant  lit- 
erature. The  necessary  details  of  business,  and  the  feverish 
anxiety  of  politics,in  a  few  years  wholly  engross  their  minds, 
and  unless  the  memory  be  exceedingly  tenacious,  of  all  the 
rich  hoards  of  Greek  and  Roman  lore  they  had  once  boasted 
only  a  few  sparkling  gems,  kept  for  display,  remain.     This 
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does  not  happen  because  Americans  are  incapable  of  compre- 
hending the  profound  depths  of  science,  or  of  appreciating 
and  admiring  the  sublimities  of  genius — it  is  purely  the  eflect 
of  our  situation.  With  such  a  vast  country  to  ciUtivate  and 
control,  unceasing  activity  is  demanded,  and  there  are,  at 
present,  no  supernumeraries.  Then  the  chance  of  succe^ 
m  public  life  is  so  tempting  to  the  ambitious, — ^and  who 
will  not  be  Ambitious,  virhen  there  is  a  chance  of  success? 
that  almost  all  our  men  of  talents  are,  at  least  once  in 
their  lives,  members  of  Congress — in  expectation,  I  mean. 
William  Forbes  had  thus  visited  the  Capitol,  and  been  in- 
stalled in  the  speaker's  chair  before  he  had  spent  six  months 
with  Judge  Morse.  And  that  was  a  Quixotic  speculation 
which  he  would  by  no  means  have  been  willing  to  conunu- 
nicate  to  Elizabeth. 

Thus  the  sources  of  confidence  and  sympathy  seemed, 
on  his  part,  constantly  contracting,  ♦and  he  grew  formal 
without  intending  it.  If  Elizabeth  noticed  this  change  she 
did  not  note  it.  She  had  much  of  that  kind  of  good  sense, 
commonly  called  sagacity,  which  means,  the  faculty  of 
foreseeing  consequences;  and  she  must  have  reflected  that 
reproaches  never  have  the  effect  of  enkindling  the  passion 
of  a  lover^  however  they  may  operate  on  that  of  a  husband. 
So  she  did  not  complain  that  William's  letters  were  cold, 
formal,  short;  but  she  wrote  often  and  affectionately,  and 
described  her  business  and  her  pleasures,  her  school  and 
the  neighbours,  just  as  if  she  felt  confident  he  would  be  in- 
terested in  every  thing  that  concerned  her.  It  was  the 
best  plan  she  could  have  adopted,  to  maintain  her  sway 
over  the  heart  of  William;  and  it  served,  notwithstanding 
the  temptations  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  to  keep  him 
for  more  than  two  years,  constant  to  the  idea  of  making 
Elizabeth  his  wife.  And  though  he  might  sometmes  show 
a  little  more  gallantry,  than  is  usually  displayed  bv  an  en- 
gaged man,  towards  the  fair  and  fascinating  ladies  with 
whom  he  associated,  and  about  whom  he  was  often  rallied, 
yet  he  never  regretted  his  engagement,  never,  in  his  secret 
soul,  meditated  proving,  what  he  did  prove, — a  traitor  to 
his  love; — ^never  till  the  fair  Clarinda  appeared.  I  must 
describe  her.     Clarinda  Curtis  was  the  daughter  of  a  New- 
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York  merchant,  a  successful  merchant,  for  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  left  the  vicinity  of  the  Green  Mountain,  with 
only  two  changes  of  apparrel  and  two  .dollars  in  cash,  and 
in  thirty  years,  passed  m  the  ^'Commercial  Emporium,"  he 
had  acquired  a  princely  fortune.  Clarinda  was  the  only 
child  by  his  first  wife,  and  from  her  mother  inherited  a 
large  estate.  She  was  also  rich,  in  expectations,  from  her 
maternal  grandmother,  by  whom  she  had  been  brought  up. 
Then  she  was  beautiful,  splendidly  beautiful:  tali,  even 
to  the  majestic,  as  Vermont  beauties  usually  are,  and  so 
finely  formed!  Her  height  she  inherited  from  her  father 
but  the  symmetry,  so  gracefully  elegant,  the  rounded  arm, 
taper  fingers  and  slender  foot,  were  not  quit  so  strictly 
Vermontese;  though  these  perfections  are  much  oftener 
possessed  by  your  i:ural  lasses,  than  the  city  belle,  or  the 
more  fastidious  city  beau,  who  is  usually  a  perfect  Chinese 
in  his  admiration  of  small  feet,  imagines  possible.  Cla- 
rinda's  features,  with  one  exception,  were  perfect  as  statu- 
ary could  be  moulded.  Her  forehead  was  too  narrow 
and  receding,  but  examined  by  the  rules  of  art,  no  oth- 
er fault  could  have  been  discovered.  Arched  eyebrows, 
Grecian  nose,  the  rose-bud  mouth,  with  the  sweet  curl  on 
the  upper  lip  that  so  easily  and  advantageously  displays 
the  white  teeth — the  round  dimpled  cheek,  and  exquisite 
chin,  defying  all  adjective  descriptions  of  round  or  square, 
or  long  or  short, — all  we  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  was  shap- 
ed precisely  as  a  beautiful  chin  should  be.  And  these  fea- 
tures were  harmonized  by  a  brilliant  complexion;  pure  red 
and  white,  and  both  in  their  proper  places;  and  enlivened 
by  a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  of  a  softness  that  would  have  looked 
almost  sleepy  in  a  small  girl,  but  belonging  as  they  did,  to 
a  majestic  beauty,  seemed  to  throw  an  additional  grace,  the 
grace  of  repose  over  her  loveliness.  Fine,  glossy,  "  nut 
brown"  hair,  which  she  wore  in  a  peculiarly  becoming 
style,  completed  all  we  shall  describe  of  her  outward  form 
of  beauty.  Alas,  that  this  should  be  a  show  merely,  not 
the  index  of  inward  excellence,  that  this  comeliness  should 
not  extend  to  mind!  Who  can  imagine  such  a  lovely  look- 
ing being  as  I  have  described  and  believe  her  a  simpleton ! 
Yet  Clarinda  Curtis  with  all  her  charms,  was  a  dimce;  that 
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thing  which  sensible  and  edncated  young  men  often  admire 
for  a  mistress;  but  which  sensible  and  educated  married  men 
will  always  find  exceedingly  disagreeable  for  a  wife — an  ac- 
complished dunce!  Nature  was  not  wholly  in  foult.  The 
original  constitution  of  her  mind  was  undoubtedly  dull,  she 
was  slow  to  comprehend — but  then  she  was  brought  up  by 
a  doting  grandmamma,  and  never,  till  she  was  full  twdve 
years  old,  suffered  to  do  any  thiilg  save  to  grow.  Could 
her  tender  relative  have  spared  her  that  trouble  she  woiuld, 
as  she  used  often  to  express  her  fears,  that  the  poor  child 
would  weary  herself  with  so  much  stretching  and  yawning. 
At  length  Mr.  Curtis  interfered,  and  threatened  to  take  his 
daughter  home  if  she  was  not  better  instructed;  and  frighten- 
ed at  the  prospect  of  losing  her  darling,  grandmamma  re- 
solved the  child  should  learn  every  thmg.  Masters  of  all 
kinds  and  professions  v^ere  engaged,  and  poured  their  les- 
sons like  a  mingled  flood  over  the  unprepared  mind  of 
their  pupil,  till  the  few  ideas,  that  had,  by  the  kindly  in- 
fluence of  nature,  began  to  shoot,  were  deluged  or  uproot- 
ed, and  no  other  ever  had  time  to  fix.  All  lier  knowledge 
seemed  floating,  unsystematised,  and  unconnected  as  the 
sentiments  in  a  scrap-book,  where,  although  you  may  have 
collected  something  on  every  subject,  you  can  never  be 
sure  of  finding  that  which  is  needed,  or  appropriate  to  the 
subject  under  discussion.  Not  one  of  her  numerous  mas- 
ters but  was  ashamed  of  their  pupil,  except  the  dancing 
master.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  with  her  indolent  habits, 
she  did  love  to  dance.  The  excitement  of  motion  was  so 
novel,  she  was  in  perfect  extacies  with  dancing,  and  she 
soon  danced  ^cefully.  For  the  rest,  she  could  play  a  lit- 
tle, sing  a  little,  draw  a  little,  and  speak  a  few  French 
phrases;  but  she  could  not  have  told  vvhether  Mexico  was 
m  North  or  South  America;  nor  have  subtracted  7  from 
15; — nor  wrote  a  letter  of  a  dozen  lines  without  misspelling 
as  many  words;  nor  read  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  intel- 
ligibly. Shevras  a  dunce;  and  yet  William  Forbes,  with 
all  his  learning  and  penetration,  his  taste  and  talent,  did  not 
discover  it.  She  parsed  a  fortnight  with  her  aunt,  (Mrs. 
Morse  was  her  aunt,)  and  William  saw  her  every  day,  and 
conversed  with  her  every  day,  and  fell  in  love  with  her, 
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and  never  discoyered  she  was  a  dunce.  It  was  strange,  he 
afterwards  acknowledged,  but  then  she  was  so  beautiful  it 
would  have  seemed  profane  to  have  doubted  the  elegance 
of  her  mind,  the  propriety  and  beauty  of  her  thoughts. 

But  though  William  was  enchanted  with  her  appearance, 
and  actually  in  that  most  woful  of  all  lover-like  predica- 
ments, engrossed  with  the  charms  of  one  fair  maid,  while  he 
was  engaged  to  marry  another  not  so  fair,  he  might,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  he  would  have  acted  the  honorable 
part,  and  been  true  to  Elizabeth,  had  he  not  discovered 
that  Clarinda  was  in  love  with  him.  How  the  discovery 
was  made  I  do  not  know,  but  made  it  was,  and  William 
must  have  been  a  hero  indeed  if,  besides  subduing  his  own 
inclination,  he  could  have  rejected  the  beauty  and  fortune 
that  seemed,  as  Judge  Morse  remarked,  designed  by  heaven 
to  make  him  blest,  and  insure  his  success  in  the  world* 

N.  B.  Jud^e  Morse  was  not  aware  of  the  ignorance  and 
indolence  of  his  niece  ;^  he  had  seen  her  but  seldom,  and 
heard  her  less;  for  she  had  the  good  luck  to  be  naturally  taci- 
turn, and  real  good  luck  it  was,  since  her  appearance  was  so 
much  in  her  favor,  that  her  silence  was  called  eloquent. 
Had  she  spoke — ^but  she  rarely  did,  except  in  monosylla- 
bles. She  was  too  indolent  to  converse.  William  Forbes 
married  her,  as  all  my  readers  know,  but  they  do  not  know 
what  mortifying  disappointment  he  endured,  when  he  found 
with  what  a  ^'  soulless"  being  he  was  destined  to  pass  those 
hours  of  domestic  intercourse  his  fancy  had  always  painted 
as  the  most  enviable  privilege  the  married  state  afforded. 
Had  she  been,  as  many  superficial  ladies  are,  sprightly  and 
amusing,  he  might  have  thought,  as  many  men  do,  that 
learning  was  quite  unnecessary  for  the  sex;  but  such  indif- 
ference and  inanity  displayed  her  ignorance  in  the  most 
glaring  and  disagreeable  point  of  view.  She  seemed  un- 
feeling, because  she  could  not  enter  into  any  of  his  ideas, 
or  respond  to  his  sentiments.  With  Elizabeth  his  inter- 
course had  been  so  truly  and  purely  that  of  intellect,  their 
affection  had  been  so  foundea  on  mutual  esteem  for  each 
other's  capacity,  that  nothing  but  experience  would  have 
convinced  him,  that  the  love  of  rational  and  intelligent 
beings  could  be  maintained  without  some  sympathy  of 
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mind.  But  he  knew  his  wife  loved  him,  and  wished  to 
please  him,  and  that  knowledge  made  him  feel  indulgent 
towards  her  ignorance,  which  ^he  pitied  more  than  he  de- 
spised. So  passed  the  time  for  a  few  months,  and  though 
not  happy,  yet  he  might  have  enjoyed  the  pride  of  being 
thought  happy,  as  the  having  a  handsome  wife  and  rich' 
wife,  is  pretty  generally  considered  a  passport  to  happiness, 
had  he  not  unwisely  taken  it  into  his  head,  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  make  his  bride  wise.  He  thought  she  could  im- 
prove, and  that  she  would  improve  if  she  only  knew^  how 
much  his  felicity  depended  on  finding  a  companion  in  his 
wife;  and  so  he  took  a  whole  evening  for  the  purpose,  and 
gravely  as  a  teacher,  told  her  what  he  wished  her  to  study 
and  read,  and  how  he  expected  she  would  join  in  the  con- 
versation with  him  and  his  friends  &c.,  sketching  precisely, 
though  he  might  not  be  aware  of  it,  the  intellectual  charac- 
ter of  Elizabeth  as  a  model  for  his  Clarinda.  He  might 
with  just  as  much  reason  have  drawn  the  portrait  of  Cla- 
rinda's  beautiful  features,  and  expected  Elizabeth  to  mould 
hers  by  the  picture.  There  is  an  old  and  quaint  verse  that 
I  recollect  reading  when  a  child,  which  now  frequently 
recurs  to  my  mind  when  I  witness  some  ridiculous  displays 
of  those  who  attempt  to  fill  a  niche  for  which  nature  never 
designed  them. 

The  man  of  wisdom  may  disguise 
His  knowledge,  and  not  veem  too  wise; 
But  take  it  for  a  constant  rule 
There^s  no  disguising  of  a  fool. 

There  is  no  disguise  for  such  an  one  but  in  silence;  and 
thrice  blest  are  those  simpletons  who  have  the  gift  of  si- 
lence. Clarinda  possessed  it,  but  love,  what  will  not  the 
magical  power  of  love  effect.^  loosened  her  tongue.  Her 
husband  requested  she  would  read,  and  she  determined  to 
read;  her  husband  wished  her  to  talk,  and  she  resolved  to 
talk.  But  unfortunately,  the  jumble  of  ideas  that  had  per- 
vaded her  head,  ever  smce  she  underwent  the  penalty  of 
listening  to  the  lectures  of  six  different  masters  in  the  course 
of  the  twenty-four  hours,  besides  her  grandmamma's  ad- 
'vice  to  remember  all  she  heard,  had  so  confounded  her 
memory  and  understanding,  originally  weak,  that  though 
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•he  read,  she  could  neither  compare,  reflect  or  generalize; 
and  when  she  attempted  to  introduce,  in  her  copversation, 
any  thought  she  had  gathered  from  books,  it  was  done 
with  such  an  effort,  and  he^  quotations  were  so  inappro- 
priate, that  her  ignorance  was  never  so  apparent  as  in  her 
learned  phrases.     Then  she  had  the  habit  into  which  your 
ftoor  conversationalists  usiialy  fall,  namely,  asking  ques- 
tions.    I  know  nothing  more  disagreeable  that  does  not 
absolutely  shock  one's  principles,  than  to  be  subjected  to  the 
society  of  a  questioner.     And  William  Forb^  disliked  it 
exceedingly,  but  nevertheless,  he  bore  with  his  wife's  ques^ 
tions  for  a  long  time  magnanimously,  hoping  she  would, 
as  she  gained  information,  become  capable  of  maintaining 
a  conversation  without  such  *•*•  (questionable"  aid.     He  hop* 
ed  in  vain.     She  never,  in  society,  could  speak  upon  any 
subject  but  by  a  question,  and  the  more  confidence  she 
gained  in  her  own  powers,  and  the  more  she  conversed, 
the  more  ridiculously  her  questions  were  distributed  among 
her  acquaintance.     How  often  did  her  husband  wish,  while 
his  cheeks  were  glowins  with  shame  at  some  blunder  she 
had  committed,  tnat  he  nad  never  urge4  her  to  talk.     And 
she  did  it  to  please  him — what  could  he  say?    No  matter 
what  the  subject  of  conversation  was,  she  would  question. 
To  give  a  few  instances.     One  day  when  an  eminent  coun- 
sellor dined  with  Mr.  Forbes,  they  happened,  in  their  legal 
disquisitions  to  allude  to  a  writ  of  fi.  fa.   and  Mrs.  Forbes 
eagerly  demanded  if  that  writ  was  not  made  against  a  sing- 
ing master?    At  another  time,  she  asked  a  lawyer,  with  a 
real  compassionate  voice,  if  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe, 
could  not  take  advantage  of  the  insolvent  act? — Those  blun- 
ders to  be  sure,  related  to  matters  which  a  lady  is  not 
obliged  to  understand,  yet  she  should  understand  enough 
to  sav  nothing  when  they  are  introduced;  but  another  blun- 
der she  made,  could  not  be  so  easily  excused.     Her  hus- 
band was  appointed  to  deliver  the  address  before  an  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  proud  enough  she  was  of  the  honor 
conferred  upon  him.     She  could  talk  of  nothing  else,  and 
among  her  host  of  questions,  on  the  occasion,  she  asked  a 
celebrated  rearer  of  merinos,  why  he  did  not  obtain  some 
cotton- wool-sheep  and  exhibit  at  the  show? 
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I  mention  these  circumstances  that  young  men,  intelligent 
and  educated  young  men  may  be  warned  against  marrying 
a  dunce,  though  she  may  be  heautiftil  and  rich,  and  affec- 
tionate, yet  if  she  be  a  dunce-^^^she  must,  she  will  bring 
shame  and  sorrow"  on  her  husband.  And  voung  ladies — 
is  there  not  a  lesson  to  them  in  this  exhibition?  Do  they 
not  feel  that  though  they  may  be  beautiful  and  rich,  and 
married  to  the  man  they  love,  and  who  returns  their  affec* 
ions,  yet,  unless  they  have  cultivated  and  improved  their 
minds,  they  cannot  make  their  husband  happy  or  respectable. 

Mrs.  Forbes  suddenly  died  during  the  tenth  year  of  her 
marriage,  and  those  who  think  her  husband  rejoiced,  will 
do  him  foul  wrong.  He  shed  tears  of  unaffected  sor- 
row over  her  pale  corpse,  for  he  felt  she  loved  him, 
and  that  the  pang  of  death  to  her  was  separation  from  him. 
But  then  his  grief  was  not  of  that  deep,  enduring  kind 
which  is  cherished  by  the  survivor  when  kindred  minds  are 
torn  asunder.  He  grieved  that  his  wife  should  die  more  for 
her  sake  than  his  ovm,  or  that  of  his  two  little  daughters,  to 
whom  he  knew  she  never  could  have  been  a  competent  in- 
structress or  mother.  And  we  may  conclude  that  he  did 
not  think  riches  and  beauty  were  the  most  important  qual- 
ifications a  wife  could  possess,  because,  as  soon  as  decency 
would  permit,  he  wrote  to  ascertain  if  Elizabeth  Brooks 
was  still  at  liberty. 

^^What  answer  did  Elizabeth  givel^^ 

She  said  no!  unhesitatingly,  as  any  woman  of  refinement 
and  delicacy  treated  as  she  had  been,  would  say. 

But  Mr.  Bennett  would  not  send  her  answer  to  his  neph- 
ew, would  not  allow  that  she  could  decide  on  so  important 
a  point  without  first  seeing  William  Forbes.  ''  I  wish  my 
nephew  to  visit'me,"  continued  Mr.  Bennett,  "and  if  I  sena 
him  your  rejection  he  will  not  come  to  New  Hampshire. 
No,  no,  Elizabeth,  we  will  give  him  a  hearing  before  we 
pronounce  hb  doom." 

William  accordingly  came  A  noble  looking  man  he 
was;  it  seemed  that  his  manly  beauty  had  improved  by 
years.  There  was.  a  striking  contrast  between  his  appear- 
ance and  that  of  Elizabeth.     He  so  large  and  portly,  and 
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his  black  eyes  still  as  bright,  and  black  hair  as  glossy  as 
ever,  only*  around  his  temples  it  had  grown  thinner,  and 
gave  to  his  ample  forehead  a  more  judicial  dignity.  She 
was  slender  and  pale,  or  rather  inclining  to  yellow;  our 
villainous  climate,  cold  winters  and  rough  winds,  soon  tar- 
nish a  fsdr  complexion.  But  then  Elizabeth's  countenance 
looked  so  animated  and  intelligent,  that  I  really  believe  Wil- 
liam Forbes  thought  her  comely,  for  he  gazed  on  her  with 
the  look  of  a  lover  regarding  a  beautiful  girl. 

That  appealing  look,  or  his  eloquence,  he  was  said  to  be 
a  very  eloquent  pleader,  and  doubtless  taxed  his  persuasive 
powers  in  the  suit  he  was  urging,  finally  obtained  him  the 
victory.  ,  Elizabeth,  however,  told  Mr.  Bennett  the  day 
before  she  was  married,  that  she  should  not  have  consented 
to  wed  Mr.  Forbes  but  for  the  sake  of  his  children,  his  lit- 
tle girls  who,  he  said,  so  much  needed  her  care  and  instruc- 
tions. Thus  by  appealing  a  little  to  her  professional  pride, 
for  all  successful  instructors  are  somewhat  proud  of  their 
vocation,  the  lawyer  succeeded,  and  carried  nome  a  sensible 
and  intelligent  woman,  and  was  never  afterwards  ashamed 
to  invite  his  friends  to  dinner  or  a  part^  lest  they  should  dis- 
cover his  wife  was  a  dunce. 

Reader,  t^e  "  Sketch"  is  finished;  and  I  think  it  proper 
to  announce  it,  lest  those  who  read  to  the  end  of  the  article 
should  pronounce  it  dull,  merely  because  it  is  long.  What 
follows  is  intended  entirely  for  the  ladies;  genfZewicn,  there- 
fore, will  please  to  pass  it  over.  Gentlemen  never  indulge 
their  curiosity  about  the  forbidden,  so  I  feel  perfectly  se- 
cure they  will  not  read  the  next  three  pages.  But  the  ladies 
mwt  r^ad  them. 

In  the  preface  to  the  Village  Schoolmistress  were  some 
remarks  which,  either  from  their  novelty,  or  the  ambiguous 
manner  in  which  they  were  expressed,  were  not,  I  fear,  un- 
derstood in  the  sense  intended.  Perhaps  the  best  method 
to  state  the  objections  urged  against  the  sentiments  in  that 
Sketch,  and  the  explanations  I  would  wish  to  make,  will 
be  by  the  introduction  of  extracts  from  two  letters — the 
first  written  by  a  lady,  a  friend  of  mine,  the  second  my  an- 
swer to  her  letter. 
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FIRST  EXTRACT. 

^ 'There  are  certain  ^re^tcal  sentiments  iu  your  last  Sketch, 
as  some  think. 

*What,'  inquired  a  good  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  *  does 
Mrs.  Hale  say  that  all  we  are  made  for  is  to  please  the  men, 
and  all  we  .care  for  is  to  get  married?' 

'0!  no,'  I  replied,  '  but  she  says  that  woman  was  intend- 
ed  by  her  Creator  as  a  '^  helpmeet"  for  man,  and  that  her 
ambition  is  to  marry  well — ^to  which  you  will  assent  I  hope.' 

'Not  her  highest  ambition'  said  she. 

But  we  will  let  that  good  lady  pass — And  let  me  say  that 
I  read  your  last  number  with  more  than  ordinary  delight. 
I  thought  your  Sketch  characterized  by  a  more  than 
usual  degree  of  depth,  originality  and  boldness — it  was  full 
of  reflections  that  made  the  reader  think.  But  while  I  per- 
fectly a^ree  \^ith  you,  that  the  aim  of  womcm  should  be, 
to  qualify  herself  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  daughter, 
wife,  mother,— and  that  this  would  necessarily  produce  a 
similarity  of  ''thought  and  feeling,  and  consequently  charac- 
ter,"— still  I  cannot  assent  to  your  remark,  that  manners 
is  the  only  essential  difference  in  the  character  of  women. 
I  think  there  is  a  great  diversity.  To  be  sure  there  are  no 
women  who  make  Law,  Physic  or  Theology  their  calling; 
— but  I  know  Physicians  and  Thelogians  among  them, — 
and  I  would  engage,  for  every  variety  of  male  character  in 
your  'Sketches'  to  match  you  with  a  lady. 

One  of  the  severest  remarks  made  by  that  '  little  crooked 
thing,'  that  great  libeller  of  our  sex,  Pope^  was,  that  the 
only  idifference  in  woman  arose  from  complexion, — that  we 
were  '  best  distinguished  by  black,  brown,  or  fair.'  Upon 
the  whole,  I  am  not  sure  but  what  I  like  Pope's  distinction 
best — ^his  is  natural,  yours'  artificial." 

THE  ANSWER. 

"  I  find  you  did  not  comprehend  my  meaning  in  the 
prefatory  remarks  to  the  '  Village  Schoolmistress,'  and  I 
regret  that  you  did  not,  because  I  think,  could  I  explain 
my  meaning  and  motives  intelligibly,  you  would  agree 
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with  me  in  opinions  and  principles.  I  did  not  intend  to  be 
understood  that  there  was  no  difference  in  the  minds  of 
women.  I  believe,  in  the  original  conformation  of  soul, 
there  exists  as  much  dissimilarity  among  women  as  men — 
and  the  reason  that  the  original  capacity  is  not  more  dis- 
tinctly developed  and  displayed,  is  wholly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  situation  of  the  female  sex.  There  is  for  them  but 
one  pursuit.  Of  what  use  is  it  for  us  to  deny  the  fact,  that 
it  is  in  the  marriage  establishment  only,  that  woman  seeks 
her  happiness  and  expects  her  importance,  when  all  history 
and  our  own  observation,  confirm  it  to  be  the  truth.  It 
is  not  so  with  men, — ^they  have  more  than  one  medium 
through  which  to  seek  for  fortune,  fame  and  happiness, 
and  timt  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  sole  reason  of  their  superi- 
ority of  mind  over  us.  How  I  do  wish  women  to  be  sen- 
sible of  this,  and  endeavor  to  find  or  make  an  employment, 
consistent  with  propriety — that  must  never  be  relinquished; 
— ^which  would  give  to  their  minds  strength  and  dignity, 
that  strength  and  dignity  which  is  acquired  from  exertion 
and  self-dependence.  But  while  women  imagine  they  are 
gaining  importance,  and  are  flattered  with  those  compli- 
ments on  their  intellectual  progress,  which  the  gentlemen 
sometimes  deign  to  bestow,  they  seem  perfectly  unconscious 
that  they  have  not  made  one  step  of  advancement  in  the  scale 
of  society,  or  at  least,  they  are  onljr  engaged  in  the  same 
occupations,  namely,  that  of  canvassing  fashions  and  super- 
intending household  afiairs«  that  occupied  the  sex  a  thou- 
sand years  ago.  I  do  not  say  women  have  not  more  learn- 
ing, that  they  do  not  read  more,  but  pray  tell  me  what  dif- 
ference this  has  created  in  their  pursuits?  except  to  make 
them  less  usefid — ^because  they  now,  many  of  them,  think 
that  to  ^  work  with  their  hands'  is  disgraceful  for  ladies, 
and  yet  there  is  no  employment  provided,  in  which  they 
can  exercise  their  talents  and  learning  advantageously — or 
indeed,  at  all.  I  would  rouse  them  from  this  supineness, 
— I  would  have  them  seek  some  employment,  have  some 
aim  that  will,  by  giving  energy  to  their  minds,  and  the 
prospect  of  an  honorable  independence,  should  they  choose 
to  continue  sinde,  make  them  less  dependent  on  triarriage 
as  the  means  of  support. 
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They  will  then  really  improve,  because  their  minds  will 
have  a  wider  circle  in  which  to  move  and  act.  Women 
might  succeed  in  many  of  the  fine  arts;  but  still,  I  think 
the  business  of  instruction,  the  one  best  fitted  to  their  cha- 
racter, to  the  situation,  which  they  must,  indeed,  OMghi  to 
hold  in  society,  because  it  was  evidently  assigned  them  by 
their  Creator.  It  was  for  these  reasons  I  urged  upon  their 
consideration  the  importance  of  school-keeping. 

You  may  be  assured  I  am  a  true  woman,  and  that  I  shall 
seek  to  promote  the  happiness  and  the  best  interests  of  my 
sex;  but  I  do  not  think  that  happiness,  or  those  interests 
will  be  advanced  by  flattering  i^omen  that  they  are  angeUf 
or  that  they  have,  as  yet,  much  claim  to  a  mental  equality 
with  men,  if  equality  consist  in  the  exertion  of  ndnd.  We 
have  reason,  my  dear  friend,  but  we  seldom  use  it;  we 
might  about  as  well  be  guided  by  instinct.  We  proceed 
day  after  day,  and  year  after  year  in  the  same  routine,  with- 
out exhibiting  one  original  idea.  All  new  discoveries  and 
inventions  are  made  by  the  men;  even  the  chemical  com- 
binations in  cookery,  and  their  causes  are  unknown  to  al- 
most every  female,  to  those  who  have  cooked  all  their 
days.  We  do  not  think — there  is  the  fault  of  our  educa- 
tion— ^we  are  not  taught  by  necessity, — the  necessity  that 
arises  to  men  in  their  diversified  pursuits, — to  reflect^ 


The  bird  that  soart  on  joyoat  wing 
Must  itoop  to  earth  when  darkness  reigm ; 
The  flowers  that  gem  the  breast  ofsiiriBg, 
Fade  when  the  firost  comes  o'er  the  plains : 
And  thus  gay  Fancy  droops  her  flight. 
Beneath  aflliction's  starless  night ; 
And  thus,  sweet  Hope,  thy  flowers  are  lost. 
Chilled  by  neglect's  unkindly  frost. 
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STANZAS 

for  my  SUter,  Mrs.  A,  C.  B.,  with  a  voUhered  Rose,  which  bloomed  on  her 
wedding  day. 

Siarter,  this  rose,  so  faded  now, 

Was  once  as  bright  and  gay. 

As  garlands  wreathed  for  beauty's  brow. 

On  the  joyous  nuptial  day  ; 

When  Hope's  bright  sunHght  gilds  the  mind 

With  dreams  of  bliss — with  joys  refined. 

I  watched  its  little  bud  unfold, 
'Twas  the  first  rose  of  spring ; 
And  with  its  petals  half  onrollM 
It  was  a  loTely  thing. 
No  diamond  in  a  crown  that  glows. 
Was  brighter  than  my  half  blown  rose. 

And,  Sister,  at  thy  bridal  hour, 

A  full  blown  rose  it  grew. 

And  then  1  thought  my  pretty  flower 

An  emblem  was  of  you ; — 

'Twas  pure,  and  blushing,  sweet  and  fair — 

As  maideos  at  the  altar  are. 

And  then  I  mourned  a  thing  so  bright 

Should  OTor  fiKie  and  die. 

To  sunniest  hours  there  comes  a  night. 

Age  dims  the  clearest  eye. 

Alas  ! — how  withered,  shrunk  and  sear. 

Doth  this,  once  beauteous,  rose  appear. 

And  so  ephemeral  is  life. 

Days  fleet  like  hours  away ; 

E'en  youth,  with  bloom  and  beauty  rife, 

In  years  will  soon  decay  ;  x 

And  Time's  swift  courier.  Age,  will  blight 

The  red  blush  on  thy  cheek  so  bright. 

And  then  with  this  poor  withered  roee 
Again  thou  wilt  compare, — 
But  in  thy  breast  immortal,  glows 
A  soul  eren  Time  shall  spare — 
Which  in  eternal  youth  shall  bloom, 
Unscathed  'mid  desolation's  gloom ! 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Ladies'  Magazine. 

I  KNOW  as  good  a  story  about  an  Album  as  the  one  you 
have  related  in  the  last  number.  The  only  difference  is, 
yours  has  the  best  telling,  and  the  best  ending — because  it 
ends  in  matrimony;  nevertheless,  mine  will  in  some  meas- 
ure atone  for  these  deficiencies  on  the  score  of  truth,  a  most 
important  desideratum  in  the  formation  of  a  good  story — as 
nothing  can  be  strictly  good  without  being  strictly  true. 

Not  many  years  ago,  in  "  Penn's  throng'd  city,"  a  young 
lady  by  the  name  of  Martha,  got  up  one  of  those  "  moroc- 
co-covered, gilt-edged  receptacles  of  rhyme  and  rhapsody,'' 
and  sent  it  out  to  be  filled.  Every  gentleman  of  her 
apquaintance,  and  every  gentleman  who  was  not  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, provided  he  stood  hi^h  in  public  estimation, 
and  could  write  a  neat  hand,  was  mvited  "to  record  the 
initials  of  his  name,"  which  the  fair  solicitor  knew  would 
be  preceded  by  an  original  rhapsody,  for  such  was  the  de- 
sign of  the  book,  as  he  could  see  for  himself.  There  was 
a  "  sonnet  to  Martha's  black  eyes,"  signed  O.  S. — ^another 
*'  To  Martha's  heart,"  signed  B.  D. — an  acrostic  on  her 
name,  signed  F.  L. — Aii  offer  of  his  heart  and  hand — 
•Snonymous — ^together  with  numberless  rhapsodic  efiusions 
and  affecting  farewells,  addressed  ''  To  Martha,"  and  bear- 
ing the  signatures  of  living  men.  I  have  often  thought 
Albums  a  species  of  duelling,  and  have  no  doubt  but  many 
a  brainless  wight  has  been  frightened  from  the  society  of 
ladies  within  the  last  ten  years,  merely  because  he  could 
not  stand  the  challenge  of  an  Album.  False  honor,  as  in 
the  case  of  duelling,  seemed  to  brand  the  fellow  with  the 
epithets  of  coward  and  fool,  who  could  have  the  effrontery 
to  refuse  ''to  record  his  initials"  in  a  gilt-edged  book. 
Besides,  what  gentleman  could  refuse  the  request  of"  beau- 
ty" almost  "  in  tears."  He  does  not  possess  "  one  drop  of 
heaven's  sweet  mercy"  who  could  witnstand  the  entreaty. 
Therefore,  in  liddition  to  the  epithets  of  coward  and  fool, 
he  must  bear  thai  of  savage^  if  he  barbarously  refuse  to 
fight — that  is — to  defend  his  honor  by  accepting  the  chal- 
lenge, and  giving  vent  to  a  violent  paroxysm  of  feigned  rhap- 
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sody — at  best  fulsome  flattery,  that  ought  to  shock  the  deli- 
cacy of  every  lady,  although  conveyed  to  her  ear  under  a 
"  morocco  cover."  But  most  happily  for  the  true  honor 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Album  mania  has  subsided. 
There  seems  to  be,  it  is  true,  a  few  scattering  remains — here 
and  there  a  case  occurs — but  the  disorder  has  assumed  a 
milder  and  less  terrific  form ;  and  no  doubt,  from  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  symptoms  of  the  re- 
mainmg  few,  the  happiest  effects  may  result,  as  in  the  case 
you  have  named.  I^st,  however,  there  should  be  found 
some  of  the  old  stamp,  I  will  finish  the  story  of  Martha's 
Album.  I  said  she  was  young — I  said  it  not  because  she 
looked  young — ^but  because  every  lady  who  keeps  a  "  re- 
ceptacle of  rhyme  and  rhapsody,"  wishes  to  look  very 
young.  She  might  have  been  twenty — she  might  have 
been  forty.  I  never  heard  her  tell  her  age — and  what 
right  has  a  historian  like  me  who  has  pledged  his  truth,  to 
guess  on  a  subject  of  such  delicacy.  She  had  beautiful 
black  eyes — but  I  shall  not  say  whether  her  hair  was  black 
or  white — or  an  uncivil  mixture  of  both.  Certain  it  is 
however,  there  were  no  sonnets  addressed  to  her  "  Raven 
Locks,"  or  her  "Jet  Black  Hair" — although  her  eyes  were 
extolled  by  every  poetic  name  which  could  possibly  convey 
the  idea  of  palpable,  undeniable  black. 

The  Album  was  nearly  filled  with  "rhyme  and  rhapso- 
dy"— ^and  the  dying  sigh  of  many  a  hero— -and  the  farewell 
tear  of  many  a  rejected  lover — shone  conspicious  there. 
Many  were  the  proofs  of  bravery  which  should  resound  to 
coming  ages  the  courage  of  man  !  more  dorious  than  to 
have  saved  a  nation,  because  he  had  proved  his  prowess  by 
his  own  invincible  right  hand  !  The  Album  had  just  re- 
turned from  one  of  its  rhapsodic  excursions,  richly  laden 
like  the  bee  to  its  hive — what  is  sweeter,  than  flattery  6c- 
lieved'f 

And  my  heroine  was  inhaling  anew  its  delicious  sweets, 
when  the  General  Assembly  convened  to  discuss  affairs 
of  the  church,  as  is  their  wont  to  do  every  spring.  Among 
other  good  men  who  were  sent  on  this  heavenly  embassy, 
was  a  clergyman    from   "the    land    of   steady    habits." 
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Whether  he  wrote  an  uncommon  neat  hand — or  whether 
he  stood  uncommonly  high  in  public  estimation — ^whether 
he  had  ever  accepted  a  challenge,  or  had  ever  written  a 
rhyme  or  rhapsody — is  left  untold.  This  much  however 
is  revealed  to  his  everlasting  praise.  When  he  was  chal- 
lenged (alias  solicited)  by  the  "  dark  eyed  maid"  to  record 
his  initials,  he  took  the  ^^  gilt-edged,  morocco-covered 
book"  home  to  his  lodgings,  and  wrote — ^not  a  word  of 
rhyme  or  rhapsody  or  farewell.  But  noUy  supporting  the 
sacred  character  of  his  heavenly  mission,  which  had  bound 
him  by  solemn  covenant  to  administer  wholesome  reproof, 
to  reclaim  if  possible  deluded  souls,  and  point  out  to  them 
the  strait  and  narrow  way — ^he  wrote  simply  the  chapter 
and  verse  of  a  text  of  scripture — signed  hb  initials  and  sent 
home  the  book,  leaving  my  heroine  to  search  out  the  text — 
as  I  must  do  by  my  readers. It  was  Luke — 10  : — 41,  42 

It  is  my  candid  opinion  that  the  happy  revolution  in  the 
Album  world  may  date  its  era  from  that  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly. 


THE  BRIDE'S  SOLILOQUY. 

I  MUST  o'ercome  this  sadnets  ! — Though  IVe  \th 
For  aye,  a  happy  home ;  a  fioher^s  anns, 
A  mother's  more  than  love,  kind  brothers  too. 
And  sisters  most  affectionate  and  dear  : 
For  if  I  weep,  my  husband's  eyes  are  on  me 
With  such  a  mournful  look,  ['tis  almost  sorrow,] 
As  if  he  thought  'twas  he  had  made  me  wretched. 
And  that  I  wept  for  very  desolation, 
Because  he'd  torn  me  from  my  childhood's  haunts. 
From  all  my  youth's  companions,  and  the  friends 
Whose  sympathies  were  echoes  of  mine  own. 
In  joy  or  sorrow.     Oh,  that  sadden 'd  look  ! 
It  breaks  my  heart,  and  bids  me  summon  back 
The   truant  gaiety,  whose  loss  it  mourns. 
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If,  for  a  time,  I  gather  animation, 
And  chat  with  life  and  glee,  as  I  was  wont 
In  my  now  far  off  home,  in  joyous  days. 
How  that  dear  face  lights  up  with  grateful  smiles ; 
Kind  looks  beam  on  me  with  so  sweet  expression. 
As  thanking  me  that  I  essay  to  enjoy 
The  passing  hour,  and  lure  the  wanderer  happiness  : 
Ah,  what  resolves  those  looks  are  conjuring  ! 
I  then  forswear  all  sorrow — vow,  that  sadness 
Ne'er  riiall  again  usurp  ascendancy ; 
But  I  will  ever  wear  a  sunny  brow. 
And  thus  will  make  kind  looks  perpetual. 
Oh,  Heaven  avert !     But  should  the  time  e'er  come, 
When  a  fair  brow  hath  lost  its  potency, 
rii  waken  memory  of  by-gone  days. 
Remind  him  of  these  happy  hours  that  fleet 
So  swiflly  by,  they  scarce  give  time  to  note  them. 

Iris. 


WOMAN'S  CONSTANCF. 

I  might  "with  propriety  adopt  the  title  of  "a  true  story;" 
but  I  find  the  world  pays  little  regard  to  names.  What- 
ever is  too  refined  for.the  fashionable,  too  generous  for  the 
selfish,  too  spiritual  for  the  worldling,  will  be  termed  fic- 
tion. However,  my  story  is  true,  absolutely  and  essentially 
true;  and  I  could  name  as  many  living  persons  as  the  law  re- 
quires to  substantiate  a  fact,  as  evidences  of  its  truth.  But 
I  think  such  a  proceeding  unnecessary.  The  narrative  will 
carry  its  own  conviction.  It  portrays  woman  as  she  is,  con- 
stant "even  unto  death."    And  man — But  I  will  tell  the  story. 

During  the  last  war  between  England  and  America,  there 
lived,  in  a  town  on  the  sea-coast,  an  old  man  who  had 
*' Jephtha's  treasure— one  fair  daughter  and  no  more."  A 
sweet  girl  she  was,  that  pretty  Mary — sung  like  a  lark, 
(a  comparison,  by  the  way,  not  very  appropriate  where 
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there  are  no  larks)  was  industrious  as  a  bee,  as  lively  as  a 
swallow,  and  tender  hearted  as  a  pigeon.  She  fell  in  love, 
as  such  sweet  girls  are  very  apt  to  do,  with  one  who  was, 
if  not  beneath  her  in  condition,  very  unpleasing  to  her  fei- 
ther.  The  young  man  beat  a  drum,  and  the  old  man  de- 
tested the  noise  of  a  drum;  the  young  man  enlisted  as  a 
soldier,  and  the  old  man  protested  his  daughter  should  not 
wed  a  soldier — so  the  lovers  were  separated. 

But  before  they  parted,  they  mutually  breathed  a  solemn 
vow  to  each  other,  that,  if  they  were  not  permitted  to  mar- 
ry together,  they  would  not  live.  Only  think  what  chi- 
valric  affection  that  was,  for  this  "  common-place  age."  I 
do  not  know  how  long  their  period  of  trial  was  to  last; 
but  the  hapless  Mary  ''  pined  in  thought."  Her  lover  had 
marched  ''over  the  hills  and  faraway;"  her  father  was 
silent  and  stern,  and  she  had  no  companion  but  her  own  sad 
thoughts.  Her  father  lived  in  a  wild,  lonely  place.  He 
had  no  household,  save  his  daughter.  He  had  no  books. 
Novels  may  be  decried,  and  charged  with  the  sin  of  occupy- 
ing precious  time,  and  corrupting  the  imaginations  of  the 
young;  but  still  they  have  often  the  "spell  of  power"  to 
charm  the  desolate-hearted  from  the  contemplation  of  their 
sorrows.  I  am  not  the  champion  of  novels;  yet  I  think  it 
far  better  a  silly,  love-sick  girl  should  read  novels,  than 
continually  think  of  her  absent  swain,  or  talk  of  her  friend's 
cruelty  and  her  own  disappointment.  But  poor  Mary  had 
no  novels  to  read,  and  she  thought  of  her  drummer  from 
morning  till  night,  and  then  from  night  till  morning — ex- 
cept just  when  she  happened  to  be  asleep — even  then  he 
was  not  absent  from  her  fancy.  She  dreamed  of  him,  and 
dreamed  he  was  dead;  and  she  became  impressed  with 
the  duty  of  committing  suicide.  She  had  promised;  and 
her  love  and  integrity  alike  demanded  the  sacrifice.  She 
wrote  a  farewell  letter  to  her  lover,  detailing  all  her  agonies 
and  the  cruelty  of  her  father;  took  the  letter  in  her  hand, 
and  sought  the  sea  shore.  She  probably  never  heard  of 
Sappho,  but  similar  feelings  will  inspire  similar  sentiments. 
No  doubt  but  the  tumult  in  the  heart  of  that  lowly  lass  was  as 
tender,  as  terrible,  as  melting  and  melancholy,  as  that  which 
inspired  the  immortal  strains  of  the  Lesbian's  love-harp.  The 
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catastrophe  of  the  Plymouth  maiden  was  as  tragical  as  hers 
of  Mitylene.  When  the  tide  ebbed,  within  a  little  cove 
i^as  discovered  the  lifeless  body  of  Mary.  She  was  sitting, 
supported  by  a  projecting  rock,  upright;  her  hair,  nearly 
dried  by  the  wind,  floated  over  her  shoulders;  and  in  her 
hands,  pressed  closely  together  on  her  bosom,  was  the  let- 
ter to  her  lover.     Was  she  not  constant? 

What  became  of  her  drummer?  Did  he  too,  in  despair — 
ta  use  the  lover's  vein — snatch  the  fatal  shears  from  the 
hand  of  the  Fates,  and  cut  short  the  thread  of  his  own  ex- 
istence? Man,  it  is  said,  never  loves  like  woman,  with 
his  whole  heart.  The  statesman  must  devote  his  thoughts 
to  the  nation  or  his  party — ^the  merchant  is  engaged  by  the 
details  of  commerce  and  the  desire  of  wealth — the  sailor 
has  a  sweet-heart  in  every  port,  and  the  soldier  ^^  changes 
mistresses  as  he  changes  garrisons."  Never  should  a  young 
woman  flatter  herself,  that  if  she  commits  suicide,  her  swain 
will  die  also.  Phaon  did  not.  The  drummer  did  not. 
Before  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  known  in  the  United  States, 
he  had  negotiated  a  treaty  for  himself — ^he  was  married. 
Was  he  not  false? 

Yet  where  is  the  person  of  sense  and  good  principles,  but 
will  commend  the  falsehood  rather  than  tne  constancy? 
Let  every  romantic  young  lady  who  reads  this  story,  grave 
it  on  her  mind,  that  absurdities  and  sins  can  never  be  at- 
toned  for,  by  pleading  wounded  sensibility,  disappointed 
afiection,  or  even  that  devoted,  exalted,  yet  sometimes  dan- 
gerously indulged  feeling — the  pride  of  constancy! 


FANCY  SKETCHES. 

**  Man  superior,  walks 
Amid  the  g\^  Creation,  musinf  praise. 

And  look&g  lively  gratitude,  

ThomsoB. 

Oh  !  come,  ye  viewless  spirits,  who  inhabit 
Earth's  shady  groves,  or  caverns  of  the  deep; 
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And  ye  light  forms  who  wing  in  upper  space 

Your  joyous  flights  upon  the  moon's  pale  beam, 

Or  on  your  natire  smiling  star^ays  sport 

In  dancings  fitiry-like-'Come  breathe  o'er  me 

Your  inspirations  sweet !    Ye  come,  ye  come, 

I  feel  the  rapt,  the  kindled  spirit  glow, 

Fann'd  into  flame  by  your  bri^t  rainbow  wings  ; 

I  feel  the  charm  of  beauty  on  my  soul. 

As  softest  music,  from  .£olian  harps, 

On  the  delighted  ear— I  feel  entranced 

Mid  the  bright  things  and  beautiful  which  deck 

The  shrine  where  nature  shows  **  diviner  skill*' — 

The  radiant  garniture  of  earth  and  HeaTen ! 

I  lore  to  stray,  fair  Cuba,  o'er  thy  hills. 

Regaling  on  the  fragrant  breathing  Lime, 

And  from  the  Orange,  and  the  Citron  tree. 

Drinking  deliciousness  at  every  step ; — 

Or  in  the  by-paths  of  thy  glorious  grovee 

To  linger,  listening,  while  fnmi  every  bough, 

Nature,  thy  happiest,  brightest  choristers. 

Tune  their  sweet  voices  to  the  hymns  of  love— 

Or  saunter  by  thy  sofl  entrancing  streams. 

And  pass  unheeded  the  dull  hours  away 

In  intellectual  and  delicious  dreams. 

Then  the  high,  pure  and  nobler  qualities 

Of  nature,  free,  unfettered,  soar  from  things 

Of  time  and  sense,  revelling  proud  and  high 

Through  the  bright,  airy  palaces  of  fancy  ! 

I  love  to  wandesat  the  thoughtful  hour 

When  night  puts  on  her  brightest  diadem  ; 

When  the  clear  moon  is  pouring  over  earth 

A  flood  of  glory;  then  I  love  to  gaze 

Upon  her  pensive  face,  and  think  she  stoops 

And  listens  to  my  soul-breathed  orisons 

At  nature's  shrine.    There  is  a  language,  mute 

Tho'  eloquent,  in  her  mild  beaming  look. 

Lauding  the  goodness  of  creation's  God  ! 

Then  round  the  deep,  blue  vault  of  heaven  I  turn 

My  wandering  eye  and  scan  those  sparkling  gems. 

And  think  they  send  out  brighter  gleams  for  me. 

And  fancy  snatches,  at  sweet  intervals. 

Of  silvery  flowing  melody,  as  soft 

As  gently  falling  founts  in  Paradise  ! 
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Or  as  the  thrilliog  of  a  love-touched  harp, 
Whose  mtuic  flowt  from  out  a  flowery  dell 
Acron  the  bosom  of  some  breezy  lake; 
While  rippliiifs  catch  the  sound,  and,  minghnf  in. 
Kiss  the  chained  ear  and  charm  the  wilting  sonl. 
Such  is  the  song  of  gladness  round  the  throne 
Of  Him,  who  brought  from  chaos  at  a  word, 
,  This  bright,  this  beautiful  creation.  Earth  ! — 

And  then  I've  marked  some  fidling  star  drop  down 

The  opal  vault  and  lose  itself  in  darkness. 

And  felt  my  spirit  leaping  from  its  bounds 

To  catch  the  sinking  ray  ere  quenched  forever ; — 

And  mused  how  like  it  was  to  erring  spirit. 

From  reahns  of  glory  banished,  blighted,  k>st ! 

Fancy,  how  lofty  thy  imaginings  ! 

The  mind,  untrammelled  by  companionship. 

Soars  high  and  wide  as  space  illimitable  ! 

And  seeks  and  drinks,  from  every  ibunt  of  thought. 

Sweet  draughts  and  deep  of  intellectual  joy. 

Heirt. 
Matanxas,  Aug,  18^. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Ladies^  Magazine. 

Madam — I  am  a  maiden  lady,  somewhat  advanced   in 

! rears  ;  and  have  so  nrudently  demeaned  myself,  during  my 
onely  pilgrimage,  that  I  am  not  \mfrequently  the  chosen 
confidsjfit  of  my  married  acquaintance.  I  enclose  you  a 
letter,  recently  reeeived  from  a  distant  relative,  whose  wife, 
I  know,  sometimes  looks  into  the  Ladies'  Magazine.  It 
is  evidently  written  under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling  : 
and  in  this  age  of  confessions,  may  properly  be  termed, — 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  HUSBAND. 

Dear  Madam — Do  you  recollect  an  interesting  conver- 
sation in  your  little  parlor,  a  few  weeks  previous  to  my 
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marriage  ?  Circumstances  have  deeply  impressed  it  upon 
my  memory — and  believe  me,  nothing  bnt  imperious 
necessity,  could  now  wring  from  me  the  humiliating  con- 
fession, that  your  predictions  have  all  proved  true.  It  is 
with  shame  and  regret  I  own,  that  I  have  no  companion 
in  my  wife — that  my  children  have  no  instructress  in  their 
mother.  Yet  I  will  not  blame  her.  Her  education,  which 
I  thought  good,  was  faulty,  and  superficial  in  the  extreme. 
There  must  have  been  radical  defects  in  my  own  too  ;  or 
I  could  not  have  been  so  indifferent  to  the  real  value  of  her 
acquirements.  For  the  ten  years  of  our  marriage,  /  have 
kept  pace  with  the  world  : — ehs  has  remained  stationary, 
absorbed  in  domestic  concerns,  in  dressing  and  visiting, 
and  I  now  feel,  and  deplore  the  difference.  Tet  she  has 
amiable,  and  estimable  qualities,  and  I  often  think  how 
well  I  could  love  her  ;  if but  no  more  of  myself. 

With  the  best  intentions,  and  the  warmest  wishes  for  the 
welfare  of  her  children,  she  has  adopted  a  code  of  govern- 
ment for  them  ;  so  coercive  and  restrictive  in  its  operation, 
that  if  they  have  but  a  common  share  of  intelligence,  and 
animal  spirits,  they  cannot  fail  of  daily  incurring  its  penal- 
ties. You  know  how  instinctively  I  recoil  from  sights 
and  sounds  of  animal  suffering.  I  could  as  soon  pinch  or 
frtirn,  or  infiict  any  other  animal  torture  upon  a  child,  as 
to  lacerate  its  little  body  with  stripes. 

It  is  in  vain  that  I  ask  her,  by  what  process  it  is  she 
expects  that  the  application  of  brute  force  will  improve  the 
moral  qualities  of  ner  child  ?  In  vain  I  assure  her,  that 
stripes,  and  blows,  engender  ten  bad  passions,  where  they 
expel  one.  Equally  in  vain,  that  I  tell  her,  that  children 
early  emancipate  themselves  from  the  control  of  a  mother, 
whose  influence  is  not  a  moral  influence ;  and  like  that  of 
angels,  rather  felt  than  seen.  To  ail  this,  her  invariable 
answer  is,  "spare  the  rod,  and  spoil  the  child.*' 

We  arc  the  slaves  of  association,  and  of  prejudice.  I 
suppose  that  in  early  life,  my  wife  as  closely  associated 
the  idea  of  Solomon^s  rod  with  that  of  a  real  6u*cA,  or  maple 
sHck^  as  I  did,  the  idea  of  a  learned  woman,  with  that  of 
a  masculine  virago. 
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"  If  I  marry  a  J9feu,  where  will  be  my  security,  that  »he 
will  not  turn  out  an  •Suthoress  ?'*  said  I  in  the  conversation 
to  which  I  alluded.  Dear  Madam,  I  renounce  all  my 
former  prejudices — disavow  all  that  1  once  said  on  the 
subject  of  female  learning.  Were  I  to  choose,  I  would 
have  the  mother  of  my  children,  learned  indeed,  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  Our  only  system  then 
would  be,  that  of  sjrstematically  watching  indications  of 
nature  as  they  arise,  and  managing  accordingly.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  fiither  to  interfere  to  advantage,  in  the 
management  of  young  children.  Nature  seems  to  have 
thrown  them  soldy  into  the  arms  of  their  mother,  for  pro- 
tection and  instruction. 

My  wife  is  extremely  solicitous  for  the  mental  improve- 
ment of  her  children  ;  but  unhappily,  knows  no  way  of 
bringing  it  about,  but  by  chaining  them  a  given  time  to 
their  books.  On  my  return  home,  when  the  business  of 
the  day  is  done — instead  of  finding  my  children,  with  in- 
telligent and  happy  faces,  talking  with  their  mother, 
and  receiving  the  elements  of  knowledge  from  her  lips, 
I  find  them  poring  over  their  lessons  with  wearied  and 
harrassed  Iooks  ;  their  memories  beyond  all  measure  bur- 
dened at  the  expense  of  their  understandings.  It  really 
pains  my  feelings,  to  see  them  all  brighten  up  at  my  entrance, 
and  fly  to  me  for  assistance.  My  wife  too  looks  pleased 
when  I  can  devote  an  hour  to  their  instruction,  and  really 
seems  to  feel  a  decree  of  pride,  that  she  has  kept  her  wo- 
manly station,  and  knows  so  much  less  than  I  do. 

The  other  day,  my  little  boy  threw  the  horse  on  which  he 
had  been  riding,  before  the  fire.  It  was  of  green  wood — 
and  he  stood  watching,  with  great  apparent  interest,  the 

Eretty  canal  of  sap  that  flowed  from  it  upon  the  polished 
earth.  His  mother  ordered  him  to  take  it  up.  He  reso- 
lutely refused — ^persisted  in  refusing — and  of  course,  was 
whipped  till  he  obeyed. 

"Why  my  dear,"  said  I,  "did  you  not  interest  your- 
self about  the  sap  too  ?  You  never  could  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  explaining  to  him  the  efiect  of  heat,  and 
cold,  upon  the  sap  of  trees,  and  on  fluids  in  general      His 
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curiosity  would  have  been  soon  gratified ;  and  he  would 
have  taken  the  stick  up  willinffly  when  you  desired  him. 
Had  you  done  so,"  continued  I,  "you  would  have  given 
him  no  chance  of  disobeying  you  ; — you  would  have  taken 
up  less  time  than  you  did  in  whipping  him — and  you 
would  have  given  him  something  to  tnmk  of,  that  would, 
perhaps,  have  kept  him  out  of  fresh  mischief."  But — mv 
wife  IS  no  philosopher — and  the  first  duty  of  a  child  is 
implicit  obedience. 

lou  see  by  what  1  have  written,  that  Justice  is  the  house- 
hold virtue  most  valued  here.  But  she  is  unhappily  armed 
only  with  her  sword.  Do  you,  Madam,  come  among  us, 
and  endeavor  to  restore  her  balance." 

The  rest  of  the  letter  principally  concerned  myself. 
Should  you  think  proper  to  insert  it  in  your  Magazine,  the 
Lady  in  question  might,  perhaps,  find  a  reason  for  the 
silence  in  her  husband,  of  which  she  has  often  complained. 

E.  W.  B. 


TO  ROSABELLE. 


Few  ■OITOW8  hath  she  of  her  own. 
My  hope,  my  joy,  my  Genevieve  ! 
She  loves  me  best  when  e'er  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieve  ! 

Coleridge. 

Pure-hearted  as  a  buried  pearl 

Within  a  crimson  shell, 
A  dark  eyed  and  a  radiant  girl 

Art  thou,  my  Rosabelle — 
Sweet  beauty  sleeps  upon  thy  brow 

And  floats  belbre  thine  eyes; 
As  meek  and  pure  as  doves  art  thou. 

Or  creatures  of  the  skies. 
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Thy  mild  lotkt  are  all  eloquent. 

Thy  bright  ones  free  and  glad, 
Like  glances  from  a  pleiad  sent — 

Thy  sad  ones  sweetly  sad — 
And  when  a  tear  is  in  thine  eye, 

To  witch  with  sorrow's  spell; 
Oh  none  may  idly  pass  thee  by. 

My  own  tweet  Rosabelle. 

I  think  of  thee  when  daylight  pours 

Her  glances  thro'  the  sky. 
And  then  with  thee  my  spirit  soars 

Among  the  things  on  high. 
Thou  art  an  angel  by  my  side. 

To  earth  I  bid  farewell. 
And  every  dream  of  pomp  and  pride — 

To  all,  but  Rosabelle. 

Bright  dreams  attend  thee,  gentle  one, 

The  brightest  and  the  best*; 
For  sorrow  scarce  can  fhll  upon 

A  maid  so  purely  blest. 
And  when  death's  shadows  round  thee  swell 

And  dim  thy  starry  eyee, 
'  Oh  may'st  thou  be,  my  Ronbelle, 

A  spirit  of  the  skies. 

R.  M. 
Philadelphia. 


REFLECTIONS. 

In  perusing  the  pages  of  your  valuable  work,  I  have  met 
with  nothing  which  interested  me  more  than  the  laconic 
productions  of  your  friend  A.  Mist.  He  is  evidently  a 
man  of  wisdom;  and  so  far  from  wishing  you  to  discontinue 
his  "  scraps,"  as  you  have  threatened  to  do  in  favor  of 
some  ^^  six  paged"  rival,  I  entreat,  as  a  faithful  reader  of 
the  Ladies'  Magazine,  that  you  will  continue  your  researches 
from  the  Port-Folio.     I  have  pictured  it  in  my  mind^s  eye, 
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as  a  large,  bulky,  oldfashioned  aftjjfcle,  secured  at  each  end 
by  substantial  buck-skin,  and  exhibiting  an  exterior  like 
the  Port-Folio  of  Solon  the  wise;  which,  who  could  be- 
hold, and  not  feel  an  irresistible  desire  to  explore  the  in- 
terior! Millions  of  fragments — ^^oddsand  ends*' — '*shreds 
and  patches,"  or  scrape^  as  you  think  proper  to  call  them — 
bits  of  paper,  at  all  events.  Some  carefully  folded  in  the 
centre — some  transversely — some  at  the  comers— and  others 
compressed  into  numberless  zigzag  folds,  to  suit  the  exi- 
gences of  time  and  place, — others  again,  ^ievously  blotted 
and  defaced,  the  natural  effects  of  ^^  midnight  oil"  and  bad 
pens, — ^but  all  teeming  with  wholesome  precepts,  the  bet- 
ter for  being  conveyed  in  short,  concise  sentences,  and 
througl\  the  medium  too,  of  the  Ladies'  Magazine. 

I  have,  all  my  life,  been  a  warm  admirer  of  Eastern  lite- 
rature, and  of  tnose  "good  old  times,"  when  sages  wrote 
with  the  view  only  to  instruct;  and  when  men  read  only 
to  be  instructed — when  it  was  praise  enough,  that  wisdom 
graced  each  period,  and  books  were  prized  not  so  much  for 
quantity  as  quality. 

The  didactic  writings  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  Grecians 
and  Romans,  were  the  delight  of  my  childhood.     They 

'*  CharmM  me  young,  no  longer  young,  I  find 
Of  power  to  charm  me  ttill." 

The  proverbs  of  Solomon  are  a  happy  specimen  of  sen- 
tentious precepts.  The  basest  mind  in  existence,  if  it  could 
be  elevated  to  read  and  comprehend  them,  would  be  in 
love  with  virtue.  There  is  something  so  forcible  in  a  con- 
cise, well  turned  period,  especially  if  it  belong  to  the  di- 
dactic, that  it  selaom  fails  to  carry  its  own  conviction  along 
with  it.  "Proverbs,"  says  an  ingenious  writer,  "are  short 
sentences  founded  on  truth,  and  extracted  from  the  experi- 
ence and  speculation  of  ancient  sages."  I  sincerely  wish  it 
was  fashionable  in  this  book-making  age  to  write  proverbs. 

Your  worthy  friend  Mr.  Mist,  I  rejoice  to  say,  has  ap- 
proached as  near  to  it  as  the  present  refined  state  of  letters 
will  allow.  I  rejoice  too,  that  he  has  made  you  the  almoner 
of  his  store-house.  How  much  you  may  benefit  the  world! 
No  doubt  it  contains  some  of  his  finest  touches, — perhaps 
his  whole  stock  of  wisdom  is  condensed  within  the  narrow 
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compass  of  its  walls.  His  poetry  is  short,  like  his  prose; 
yet  nevertheless,  it  wears  nature's  richest  livery,  and  af- 
fords ample  testimony  that,  though  a  philosopher,  he  is  no 
«to»c.  And  if  he  never  could  spm  out  a  story  to  the  pre- 
scribed length  of  six  hundred  pages,  there  lives  at  least  one 
passionate  admirer  of  his  modest,  unassuming  worth, — one, 
who   could  at  any  time  prefer  swallowing  half  a  dozen 

rnfidls  of  his  superfine  flour,  to  as  many  nundred  bush- 
f  fetshionable  tif>n//e(i->-'^  husks  and  all." 

P.  S.     If  any  of  my  remarks  appear  too  cynical,  or  mv 
praises  of  your  laconic  friend  too  enthusiastic,  you  will 

(lease  impute  it  to  my  late  exhaustion  of  patience,  from 
aving  toiled  through  forty  pages  of  a  modem  ^^two 
volumed"  work,  without  being  able  to  form  the  least  sur- 
mise of  the  author's  drift — if  he  had  any, — or  whether  he 
was  not  writing,  iperely  to  add  another  senseless  tone  to  the 
countless  numbers  already  in  circulation. 


CHUDREN  AT  THBIR  MOTHER'S  GRATE. 

Thkt  stand  within  the  yillage  ground. 

Where  their  mother's  ashes  sleep ;  ^ 

Nor  wakes  she  from  her  dream  profound. 
To  Ibten  while  her  children  weep. 

In  their  loveliness  alone, 
Thej,  beneath  the  cjrpress'  shade. 

Stand  and  gaze  upon  the  stone. 
Below  which  all  their  world  is  laid. 

Throbs  each  little  heart,  as  tells 
^  Menorj  of  the  moments  fled. 

And  the  tide  of  sorrow  swells 
As  (hej  call  upon  the  dead. 
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They  tkink  in  what  iweet  words  of  pimyWy 

She  look'd  up  for  Ore  to  bloM  : 
*'Take  them,  SaTiour  !  to  thj  care— - 

Shielder  of  the  motherleas." 

They  remember  how  her  cheek 

WazM  colder  itiil  as  death  stole  on ; 
And  when  they  thought  she  soon  would  speak 

And  found  her  spirit  gone — 

How  beautifully  on  that  brow 

Sat  the  quiet  of  the  BlessM ! 
They  knew  she  was  an  angel  now, 

Soaring  to  her  holy  rest. 

On  her  monument  they  gaze. 

And  weep— then  look  to  heaven  away. 
And  their  clasped  hands  they  raise; 

Oh  God  !  thou  hears't  when  orphans  pray. 

TAPPAIf. 


SONNET. 

On  a  SUiping  Cupid. 

Ah !  would  that  /  had  ever  thus  have  found 

The  little  roguish,  rosy  boy,  aaleep; 
I  would  have  broken  each  shaft — and  lefl  him  bound 

Safe,  with  his  bow-string— on  some  nigged  steep ; 
That  waking  from  his  mischievous  dreams,  he  might 

Have  met  the  fate  he  merits — died  from  fright. 
Mark  how  the  little  sleeping  urchin  smiles. 

Dimpling  his  pretty  cheeks — mark  how  his  lips 
Move,  pouting  playfully — new  toils  and  wiles 

He's  dreaming  of— perchance  in  fency  sips 
The  dewy  (ireshnees  now — as  oflentime. 
From  beauty's -blossomed  lip ;— 4iis  ringlets  shine 
With  golden  lustre ;— soft— I'U  bind  him  now— 
But — if  I  do—will  Mary  keep  her  votoT 

HENRT. 


LITERARY  ITOTICES. 


•'Atlantic  Souvikir— 1829."  The  character  of  thu  work,  which  has  now 
reached  its  fourth  yolome,  is  well  known  to  the  reading  public;  nothing  need  be  said 
on  that  subject,  excepting  that  this  volume  fully  sustains  the  credit  of  its  predeces- 
sors. "Comparisons  are  odious*' — so  we  shall  not  indulge  them  in  reference  to  the 
annual  lately  published  in  this  city,  and  the  Souvenir;  but  we  will  say  that  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  the  publishers  of  the  latter  do  not  adopt  a  different  style  of  binding. 
The  manner  is  beautiful  to  be  sure,  but  looks  so  frail  in  its  beauty,  that  we  fear  to 
torn  over  the  leaves  lest  some  injury  should  ensue  to  the  fine  cover. 

The  engravings  are  splendid — yet  we  felt  something  like  a  disappointment  that 
scenes  in  our  own  country  and  from  our  own  history,  should  not  more  frequently 
be  introduced  and  portrayed.  Our  American  Annuals  derive  much  of  their  interest, 
from  the  belief  that  they  are  fostering  and  elevating  the  literary  taste  of  our  people, 
drawing  forth,  and  displaying  the  talents  of  our  artists,  and  the  genius  of  our  vrriters. 
Why  not  add  the  crowning  grace,  that  they  shall  also  difilise  the  knowledge  of  our 
history,  of  the  curiosities  of  our  country,  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  character,  ari- 
sing from  the  republican  simplicity  of  our  government,  as  contrasted  with  the  corrupt 
institutions  of  the  old  world—and  thus  foster  the  love  of  country,  the  patriotism  that 
in  a  free  land,  is  so  necessary  to  be  diflTused  and  cherished  1  To  be  respected  as 
Americans,  we  must  be  proud  of  being  Americans.  But  to  return  to  the  engravings, 
— «*  Love  Asleep"—"  The  Unwelcome  Guest,"— and  "  The  Contented  Captive," 
are  all  of  them,  finely  executed.  We  did  wish  however,  that  in  contrast  with  the 
picture  of  the  Turkish  Slave,  chanting  the  joys  of  her  sensual  bondage  to  her  lord, 
had  been  introduced  the  christian  wife,  free  in  her  constancy  and  auction  to  her 
husband,  nurturing  and  teaching  her  children,  in  the  high  hope  that  they  will  prove 
blessings  and  ornaments  to  their  country,  and  true  worshippers  of  the  true  Ood. 
There  is  the  perfection  of  the  female  character: — and  it  cannot  be  found  among  slaves. 

We  think  highly  of  the  literary  portion  of  the  work.  "  The  MethodisU*  Story" 
is  an  excellent  production,  written  with  the  power  and  pathos  of  exalted  genius,  of 
deep  observation,  and  of  rational  piety. 

"  Naratausk"  embraces  a  similarity  of  scene  and  very  nearly  of  plot,  with  "  The 
Church  in  the  Wilderness,"  which  appeared  in  the  "  Legendary."  Father  Ralle 
seems  in  a  fiur  way  of  obtaining  that  fame  for  piety  and  disinterested  benevolence, 
which  he  undoubtedly  deserved  :  and  we  are  glad  to  see  American  writers  doing 
justice  to  the  Indian  character,  though  at  the  expense  of  our  own  ancestors.  The 
story  is  very  well  told :  the  better,  as  there  are  but  few  attempts  to  introduce  the  pe- 
culiar eloquence  of  the  red  men,  which  so  rarely  proves  successful.  <*  The  Glove" 
VOL.  I, — NO.  XI.  66 
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displays  some  knowledge  of  Italian  literature,  and  relates  an  old  story  in  a  rery 
clever  manner. 

"  Un  Faineant*'  and  **  Benhadar," — very  dissimilar  productions,  yet  both  by  the 
same  hand  or  head.  J.  H.  Paulding  has  certainly  exerted  his  variety  of  talent,  and 
succeeded  well  both  in  the  humorous  and  the  horrible.  But  we  think  the  first  story 
will  have  the  most  admirers. 

"  A  Tale  of  Poictiers.** — Chivalric  enough.  Knight  and  squire,  helmet,  spear 
and  battle  axe,  are  marshalled  forth  in  the  array;  and  then  there  is  described  the  "lady 
love,"  so  stately,  so  tender,  so  indispensable  in  those  days  of  mailed  warriors. 
Ah !  well  may  the  author  exclaim,  that  "  we  are  in  this  age,  poor  indeed  in  those 
incidents  which  grace  the  page  of  romance."  But  to  confess  the  truth,  we  do  not 
regret  this  poverty  of  romantic  incident.  And  would  not  the  writer  of  the  stirring 
tale  of  Poictiers,  prefer  studying  Froissart  to  the  storming  of  Meaux  1 

**  The  Catholic" — This  is  a  well  told  story,  and  strikingly  delineates  some  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  our  early  history. 

"The  Lady  of  Ruthven" — So  good  we  should  like  to  extract  it,  becau^  of  the 
**  meaning  and  the  moial."     It  will  teach  us  to  reflect  that — 

"  There's  not  that  work 
Of  careful  nature  or  of  cunning  art. 
How  strong,  how  beauteous,  or  how  rich  it  be. 
But  ialls  in  time  to  ruin." 

**  The.  Emigrant's  Daughter" — Pretty  good,  but  Wro.  Penn  Smith  would  have 
done  better  had  he  not  attempted  so  much.  One  toikoing  n  r)uite  sufficient  for  a 
story  of  forty  pages. 

♦♦  Esmeralda"— Very  gay  and  very  good.  The  nams  of  Godfrey  Wallace  as  a. 
writer,  we  never  met  before,  but  hope  we  shall  meet  it  again. 

**  The  Islands  of  the  Pacific" — A  tender  and  touching  story.  The  melancholy 
catastrophe  is  however  anticipated  by  the  manner  of  the  writer ;  the  death  of  the 
lovers  at  the  precise  period,  seems  one  of  those  events  which  we  are  sensible  must 
occur,  which  is  for  the  best,  and  to  which  it  is  ottr  duty  to  be  reconciled.  The  story 
is  probably  fiction,  yet  are  the  characters  of  truth  so  stamped  upon  its  features,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  doubt  of  its  veracity.  This,  we  think,  is  a  very  decided  proof  of  the 
talents  of  the  writer. 

We  have  now  looked  over  all  the  prose,  and  commend  it  all.  Not  that  we  think 
it  faultless, — but  as  we  do  not  profess  to  write  eriticittnt  in  the  eriticai  acceptation 
of  that  learned  word,  but  merely  noHcet  of  books,  we  may  be  permitted  to  name  the 
beauties,  and  leave  to  others,  better  skilled  in  the  science  of  carping,  to  note  the 
fiiults  of  authors ;— except  the  sins  should  be  in  morals.  Female  writers  ought  pe- 
culiarly to  be  guardians  of  morals  in  literature,  but  to  criticise  on  style,  or  cut  up 
books  with  the  keen  dissecting  knife  of  ridicule,  or  triumph  in  the  superior  wit  or 
argument,  which  enables  the  reviewer  to  render  so  copiously  absurd  and  foolish  the 
efforts  of  the  poor  author-— or  to  "deal  damnation"  on  the  dull,  does  not  accord  with 
the  province  of  woman.  There  is  no  sex  in  talents,  in  genius — but  there  is  a  pro- 
priety in  character  ;  and  the  female  who  violates  that,  forgets  the  respect  due  to  the 
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dignity  of  the  woman,  (which  the  mon  are  usually  very  willing  to  pay,)  without  ac- 
quiring the  courage,  the  hardihood  of  mind,  which  enables  the  male  critic  to  depend 
on  himself,  and  command  the  acquiescence  of  the  world  in  his  sentiments,  more  per- 
haps by  his  own  boldness,  than  the  real  justness  of  his  opinions.  These  being  our 
principles,  we  shall  adhere  to  them  so  strictly  while  commenting  on  the  poetic 
■  articles  which  occupy  quite  a  large  share  of  the  volume,  [our  soil  is  truly  prolific 
of  poetry  this  season,]  that  we  shall  name  only  those  on  which  we  can  bestow 
unhesitating  praise.  The  tntdioere,  in  the  muses*  service,  is  a  very  thankless  and 
profitless  labor.  No  comparative  degree  is  permitted.  To  do  well  is  not  accepted. 
Those  who  would  gain  the  laurels  of  song  must  do  better  than  well.  It  is  ibr  that 
reason,  we  regret  so  large  a  ^are  of  poetry  is  admitted  into  our  annuals. 

*'  Forget  Me  Not** — F.  G.  Halleck,  is  pretty,  though  not  equal  to  some  pro- 
ductions we  have  seen  from  the  pen  of  the  same  line  poot. 

"  Love  Asleep*' — J.  N.  Barker,  is  really  witty,  and  that  is  what  but  few 
poems,  pretending  to  humor,  are.  It  is  well  done,  and  is  his  best  poem — in  the 
Souvenir. 

**  Seneca  Lake'* — J.  G.  Percival — a  noble  poem,  full  of  thought  and  beauty — the 
sublimity  of  description. 

♦<  April**— By  Willis— pretty,  very  pretty. 

Then  there  is  "Twilight  Thoughts** — James  McHenry — pretty  good  Souvenir 
poetry,  as  is  also  **  The  Unwelcome  Guest,"  by  tlio  same. 

«  Sonnet  to  Ambition** — Pickering.  This  gentleman  must  be  an  admirer  of  the 
sonnet  manner  of  writing,  which  we  are  not;  and  therefore,  though  we  think  highly 
of  his  genius,  we  cannot  sufficiently  appreciate  bis  efforts  to  judge  impartially,  when 
he  confines  himself  to  that  species  of  writing, — no  one  must  judge  what  they  do 
not  read. 

**  The  Philc»ophy  of  Whist*' — C.  W.  Thompson — though  not  very  poetic  is  very 
true,  and  ingenious,— and  "  Funeral  Rites,**  by  the  same,  is  very  beautiful. 

**The  Last  Days  of  Touth** — J.  €.  Nicholas,  possesses  the  charm  of  nature 
and  feeling. 

"  The  Egyptian  Maiden**— S.  S.  Boyd.  "  Stanzas**— J.  P.  Brace,— and  "  The 
Snow  Flake*' — H.  F.  Gould,  are,  though  difibrent  in  character,  all  very  pleasing, 
and  we  hope  their  respective  authors  will  be  satisfied  with  that  praise.  They  did 
not  attempt  the  sublime,  but  they  doubtless  might,  and  succeed. 

*•  To  the  Mocking  Bird*' — Francis  Crosby,  Jr. — a  very  beautiful  poem. 

**  Music  at  Midnight** — George  R.  IngersoU,  is  excellent. 

"Woman** — T.  Sliddell — we  ought  to  mention,  if  only  for  the  title, — but  it  de- 
serves it  also  for  its  simplicity  and  truth.  v 

"  The  Decline  of  the  Year" — L  Mc'Lellan — Though  a  threadbare  subject,  is  very 
good  poetry. 

We  have  purposely  passed  over  the  articles  furnished  by  female  writers,  because 
we  intend  to  extract  from  those,  that  our  readers,  who  may  not  have  the  good  luck 
to  see  the  Souvenir,  may  sec  a  few  of  its  beauties.  We  shall  insert  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  Hemans — the  queen  of  £uro]Yean  song — and  then  venture  a  specimen 
or  too  from  our  own  ladv  writers. 
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80NG  OF  A  GREEK  ISLANDER  IN  EXILE. 

Where  is  the  sea? — I  languish  here — 

Where  is  my  own  blue  sea  1 
With  all  its  barks  of  fleet  career. 

And  flags  and  breezes  free  1 

I  miss  that  Toice  of  waves — the  first 

Which  woke  m^  childhood's  clee ; 
The  measured  phime — ^the  thundering  burst — 

Where  is  my  own  blue  sea  X 

Oh  ?  rich  your  myrtles'  breath  may  rise, 

Soft,  soft  your  winds  may  be ; 
Yet  my  sick  heart  within  me  dies — 

Where  is  my  own  blue  sea  1 

i  hear  the  shepherd's  mountain  flute, 
I  hear  the  whispering  tree — • 

The  echoes  of  my  soul  are  mute- 
Where  is  my  own  blue  sea  1 

FELICIA    HEMANS. 


STANZAS. 

Oecationed  by  hearing  a  little  boy  juat  let  loon  from  •chool,  motloMg  the  beU 
OS  it  eti'uck  the  hour  of  twelve. 

Aye,  ring  thy  shout  to  the  merry  hours ! 

Well  may  you  part  in  glee — 
From  their  sunny  wings  Uiey  scatter  flowers; 

And  laughing  look  on  thee. 

.  Thy  thrilling  voice  has  started  tears, — 
It  brings  to  mind  the  day, 
When  I  chased  butterflies  and  3rears, 
And  both  flew  &st  away. 

Then  my  glad  thoughts  were  few  and  free^ 

They  came  but  to  depart. 
And  did  not  ask  where  heaven  could  be — 

'Twas  in  my  little  heart. 

I  nnce  have  ifought  the  meteor  crown. 

Which  lame  bestows  on  men — 
How  gladly  would  I  throw  it  down. 

To  be  so  gay  again  1 

But  careless  joy  has  gone  away. 
In  vain  'tis  now  pursued; 
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Such  rainbow  gloriM  onlj  staj 
Around  the  timplj  good. 

I  know  too  much  to  be  af  blest 

As  when  I  was  like  thee ; 
My  spirit,  reasoned  into  rest. 

Has  lost  its  buojancy. 

Tet  still  I  love  the  winged  hours ! 

We  often  met  in  glee ; 
And  sometimes,  too,  are  fragrant  flowers. 

Their  fiu'ewell  gifts  to  me. 

L.    M.    FRANCIS. 


THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AT  PRATER* 

If  sweet  it  is  to  see  the  babe  kneel  by  its  mother's  side. 
And  lisp  its  brief  and  holy  prayer  at  hush  of  eventide ; 
And  sweet  to  mark  the  blooming  youth,  at  morning's  purple  ray. 
Breathe  incense  of  the  heart  to  Him  who  ruleth  night  and  day  ; 

How  doth  the  bosom's  secret  pulse,  with  strong  emotion  swell. 
And  tender,  pitying  thoughts  awake,  which  language  may  not  tell. 
When  yon  mute  train,  who  meekly  bow  beneam  aimiction's  rod. 
Whose  lip  may  never  speak  to  man,  pour  forth  the  soul  to  God. 

They  have  no  varment  for  the  thought  that  sprinjgs  to  meet  its  sire. 
No  tone  to  flush  the  glowing  cheek,  or  fan  devotion's  fire ; 
Tet  surely  to  the  Eternal  Throne  the  spirit's  sigh  may  soar. 
As  free  as  if  the  wing  of  speech  its  hallowed  burden  lK>re. 

Were  language  theirs,  perchance' their  tale  of  treasured  grief  and  fear. 

Might  cold  or  unresponsive  fall,  even  on  a  brother's  ear, 

So  they  may  grave  upon  their  miods  in  youth's  unfolding  day, 

'Tis  better  to  commune  with  heaven,  than  with  their  feuow— clay. 

The  pomp  of  words  doth  sometimes  clog  the  spirit's  upward  flight. 
But  in  the  silence  of  their  souls  is  one  long  Sabbath-light. 
If  God  doth  in  that  temple  dwell,  their  fancied  loss  is  gain, 
Te  perfect  listeners  to  His  voice !  say,  is  our  pity  vain? 

L.    H.    SIGOURNEY. 

*«  The  future"— By  Mrs.  Wells,  is  quite  pretty,  though  not  equal  to  many  pro- 
ductions of  the  same  gifted  woman.  We  have  not  space  to  extract  it.  One  poem 
more  however,  we  will  give.  The  author  is  unknown,  but  his  genius  is  sufficiently 
apparent  without  the  aid  of  a  popular  name.  The  poem  is,  to  our  taste  and  heart, 
the  very  best  in  the  book. 
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DEAXn. 

Lift  high  the  curtain'i  drooping  fold. 

And  let  the  evening  sunlight  in  ! 
I  would  not  that  my  heart  grew  cold 

Before  ita  better  years  begin. 
'Tifl  well  that  such  a  holy  hour, 

go  calm  and  pure,  a  fmking  ray 
Should  shine  into  the  heart,  with  power 

To  charm  its  darker  thoughts  away. 

The  bright  young  thoughts  of  early  days. 

Shall  gather  in  my  memory  now ; 
And  not  the  later  cares,  whose  trace 

Is  stamped  so  deeply  on  my  brow ; 
What  though  those  days  return  no  more. 

The  sweet  remembrance  is  not  vain. 
For  heaven  is  waiting  to  restore 

The  childhood  of  my  §oul  again. 

Let  no  impatient  mourners  stand 

In  hollow  sadness  near  my  bed  ; 
But  let  me  rest  upon  the  hand, 

And  let  me  hear  the  gentle  tread 
Of  her  whose  kindness  long  ago, 

And  still  unworn  away  by  years. 
Hath  made  my  weary  eyelids  flow 

With  grateful  and  admiring  tears. 

I  go — but  let  no  plaintive  tone 

The  moment's  grief  of  friendship  tell. 
And  let  no  proud  and  graven  stone 

Say  where  the  weary  slumbers  well. 
A  few  short  hours — and  then  for  heaven ! 

Let  sorrow  all  its  tears  dismiss ; 
For  who  can  moom  the  warning  given 

To  caII  us  from  a  world  like  mis'! 

"Fanshawe" — Marsh  and  Capen.  We  intended  giving  a  rather  long  notice  of 
the  above  work,  which  has  just  been  published  in  this  city,  and  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  our  favorable  opinion  respecting  it,  by  several  extracts.  But  "time  and 
space,"  those  things,  which  if  they  may  be  annihilated,  cannot  always  be  command- 
ed, are  denied  at  present.  We  must  therefore  briefly  recommend  the  book  to  all 
those  who  wish  to  encourage  the  talents  of  our  own  writers.  J  But  do  not  depend  on 
t)btaining^  it  for  perusal  from  a  circulating  library,  or  from  a  friend.  Purchase  it, 
reader.    There  is  but  one  volume,  and  trust  me  that  is  worth  placing  in  your  library. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  our  American  authors  should  have  something  be- 
sides empty  praise  from  their  countrymen.  Not  that  we  wisli  to  see  a  race  of 
mere  book-worm  authors  fostered  among  us.  Our  institutions  and  character,  de- 
mand activity  in  business ;  the  useful  should  be  preferred  before  the  ornamental ; 
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practical  industry  before  speculative  philosophy ;  reality  before  romance.  But  still 
the  emanations  of  genius  may  be  appreciated,  and  a  refined  taste  cultivated  among 
OS,  if  our  people  would  be  as  liberal  in  encouraging  the  merits  of  our  own  writers,  if 
they  would  purchase  the  really  excellent  productions  which  depict  our  own  coun> 
try,  scenes  and  character,  as  they  do  the  vapid  and  worn-out  descriptions  of  Euro-, 
pean  manners,  ^hions  and  vices. 

To  display  somewhat  of  our  author's  style  and  habits  of  thoiight,  we  add  one  ex- 
tract fi'om  the  work,  but  shall  give  no  analysis,  nor  any  hint,  except  that  it  is  worth 
buying  and  reading. 

*'  Fanshawe  returned  to  his  chamber  that  night,  and  lit  his  lamp  as  he  had  been 
wont  to  do.  The  books  were  around  him,  which  had  hitherto  been  to  him  like  those 
fabled  volumes  of  magic,  from  which  the  reader  could  not  turn  away  his  eye,  till 
death  were  the  consequence  of  his  studies.  But  there  were  unaccustomed  thoughts 
in  his  boi«om  now  ;  and  to  these,  leaning  his  head  on  one  of  the  unopened  volumet*, 
he  resigned  himself. 

**  He  called  up  in  review  the  years,  that,  even  at  his  early  ago,  he  had  spent  in 
solitary  study, — in  conversation  with  the  dead, — while  he  had  scorned  to  mingle 
with  the  living  world,  or  to  be  actuated  by  any  of  its  motives.  He  asked  himself  to 
what  purpose  was  all  this  destructive  labor,  and  where  was  the  happiness  of  superior 
knowledge.  He  had  climbed  but  a  few  steps  of  a  ladder  that  reached  to  infinity, — 
he  had  thrown  away  his  life  in  discovering,  that,  after  a  thousand  such  lives,  he 
should  still  know  comparatively  nothing.  He  even  looked  forward  with  dread — 
though  once  the  thought  had  been  dear  to  him — to  the  eternity  of  improvement  that 
lay  before  him.  It  seemed  now  a  weary  way,  without  a  resting  place,  and  without 
a  termination ;  and,  at  that  moment,  he  would  have  preferred  the  dreamless  sleep  of 
the  brutes  that  perish,  to  man's  proudest  attribute  of  immortality. 

"Fanshawe  had  hitherto  deemed  himself  unconnected  with  the  world,  unconcerned 
in  its  feelings,  and  uninfluenced  by  it  in  any  of  his  pursuits.  In  this  respect  ho  pro- 
bably deceived  himself.  If  his  inmost  heart  could  have  been  laid  open,  there  would 
have  been  discovered  that  dream  of  undying  fame,  which,  dream  as  it  is,  is  more 
powerful  than  a  thousand  realities.  But  at  any  rale,  he  had  seemed,  to  others  and 
to  himself,  a  solitary  being,  upon  whom  the  hopes  and  fears  of  ordinary  men  are 
not  efl^ctual. 

"But  now  he  felt  the  first  thrilling  of  one  of  the  many  tics,  that,  so  long  as  we 
breathe  tjie  common  air  [and  who  shall  say  how  much  longer!]  unite  ua  to  our  kind. 
The  sound  of  a  soft,  sweet  voice — the  glance  of  a  gentle  eye, — had  wrought  a  change 
upon  him,  and,  in  his  ardent  mind,  a  few  hours  had  done  the  work  of  many.  Al- 
most in  spite  of  himself,  the  new  sensation  was  inexpressibly  delightful.  The  recol- 
lection of  his  ruined  health, — of  his  habits,  so  much  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
world, — all  the  difficulties  which  reason  suggested,  were  inadequate  to  check  the 
exulting  tide  of  hope  and  joy.** 

"  History  of  Rome"  and  **  History  of  England**—  S.  G.  Goodrich.  Two 
books  with  the  above  titles,  have  lately  been  published.  They  are  designed  for  the 
use  of  schools,  and  have  been  prepared,  as  we  understand,  by  an  approved  teaeher. 
From  a  hasty  perusal  \ie  should  think  the  plan  pursued,  a  judicious  one,  and  that 
they  were  well  calculated  for  imparting  such  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  tho 
countries  described,  as  children  should  acquire, — that  is,  a  knowledge  which  will  be 
worth  retaining  in  the  memory,  Much  that  children  learn,  is  not  only  forgotten, 
but  ought  to  be  forgotten,  as  they  advance  in  years.  Those  books  deserve  to  meet 
with  patronage,  which  arc  useful  to  men,  as  well  as  interesting  to  children ;  and 
such  seems  te  be  the  character  of  those  volumes  named  above. 
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"A  VISIT  TO  MT  Birth  Place.'  By  ikt  mOkar  of  the  «*  PaaUr'9  ToUm,  4^" 
— James  Loring.  Mr.  Loring  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  religious  commiinity, 
for  his^numerous  republications  of  small,  interesting  works,  calculated  to  lead  the 
juvenile  mind  firom  a  contemplation  of  those  works,  too  popular  indeed,  in  which  a 
tempest  of  pasraon  is  aroused,  and  the  feelings  wrought  up  to  intensitj,  without 
leaving  a  savour  of  piety  behind  the  storm  to  calm  and  sanctify  the  heart.  The 
works  published  by  this  gentleman,  gena*ally  have  all  the  attraction  of  good  novel 
writing,  while  at  the  same  time,  they  show  in  bold  relief  some  christian  virtue,  and 
hold  it  up  for  youthfiil  imitation.  The  prominent  charactw  in  the  little  book  above 
named,  is  an  accomplished  English  lady,  the  wife  of  an  officer  in'  the  continental 
war.  She  follows  her  husband  to  the  vicinity  of  the  deadly  strife — she  becomes 
deeply  pious — she  fiides  away  under  the  weight  of  her  anxieties  and  troubles ;  aad 
finally  sinks  away  to  be  at  rest. 


TO  OUR  PATRONS. 


The  **  Sketches  of  American  Character**  have  been  more  favorably  received  than 
the  writer  anticipated ;  and  to  that  cause,  must  be  attributed  the  circumstance,  that 
thoy  have  been  continued.  But  the  writer  is  sensible,  that  m(Mre  variety,  more  no- 
velty, will  soon  be  demanded.  She  therefore  assures  her  patrons  that,  with  the 
commencement  of  the  second  volume,  some  new  arrangement  in  the  Magasine  will, 
at  least,  be  attempted.  The  << Sketches'*  will  appear  but  once  more,  and  the  indul- 
gence of  the  public  will  doubtless  be  extended  to  the  last  representation, — as  the 
players  would  say, — in  which  it  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  writer  to  portray  that 
most  interesting  of  domestic  scenes — the  fireside  of  an  independent  and  happy 
family. 


LADIES'  MAGAZINE- 
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FEMALE  EDUCATION  IN  SPAIN. 

Mrs  Hale, — The  followinff ,  translated  fi^om  the  Spanish, 
exhibits  the  ideas  entertained  in  Spain,  of  the  importance  of 
bestowing  a  more  perfect  education  upon  females;  and  it 
affords  some  insight  moreover,  into  the  manners  and  modes 
of  thinking,  prevalent  in  that  country.  It  purports  to  be 
addressed  by  one  lady  to  another,  by  donna  Domitilia  to 
donna  Eudoxia. 

^^  It  is  the  general  opinion,  my  dear  friend,  that  the  care 
and  education  of  children,  and  attention  to  household  con- 
cerns, are  sufficient  employment  for  our  sex  ;  and  that  we 
have  no  time  to  spare  for  the  study  of  the  sciences.  That 
all  young  ladies  are  not  in  a  condition  to  devote  themselves 
to  study,  cannot  be  doubted;  but  there  are  many  to  whom, 
from  the  circumstances  of  their  birth,  a  literary  and  scien- 
tific education  would  not  only  be  useful,  but  highly  fitting 
and  proper. 

The  charms  of  the  most  beautiful  woman  retain  their 
empire  scarcely  beyond  the  middle  of  her  life.  The  esti- 
mation in  which  she  is  held,  begins  then  insensibly  to  de- 
cline, unless  it  be  sustained  by  an  enlightened  understanding, 
or  by  the  knowledge  she  has  acquired  by  education,  or  by 
reading  and  study  ;  for  though  nature  has  bestowed  a  dif- 
ferent, and  peculiar  organization  upon  our  bodies,  she  has 
made  no  difference  in  our  minds;  our  souls  she  has  not 
made  an  inferior  species,  nor  has  she  impressed  the  stamp 
of  degradation  upon  our  talents.     On  the  contrary,  I  am 
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persuaded  that,  if  women  bad,  in  all  times  and  ages,  enjoy- 
ed, equally  with  men,  the  advantages  of  instruction,  we 
should  have  excelled  them  in  the  productions  of  genius,  in 
spite  of  the  greater  opportunities  tney  possess  of  exercising 
and  improving  their  talents.  This  aggravates  the  injustice 
done  us,  in  withholding  from  us  the  b^efits  of  instruction; 
and  proves  the  absurdity  of  the  excuse  g^erally  rendered, 
by  the  other  sex,  for  the  course  they  have  adopted.  For 
the  origin  of  this  course  I  refer  to  barbarous  times,  and  to 
the  continual  exercise  of  arms,  to  which  vocation  men  al- 
ways feel  a  preference  over  all  other  arts  and  sciences  which 
are  so  difficult  to  be  acquired.     The  civilization  and  im- 

?rovement  of  nations  has  always  been  the  work  of  ages, 
'he  stronger  sex,  and  in  strength  alone  superior  to  the 
other,  as  they  sought  to  bend  and  humble,  by  the  power 
of  force,  all  that  opposed  them,  sought  ako  to  conquer  our 
weakness,  and  imposed  upon  us  such  laws  as  their  fancy  or. 
caprice  dictated. 

Thus  our  sex  was  humbled;  thus  were  we  compelled  to 
devote  ourselves  to  the  care  of  our  families,  and  to  house- 
hold occupations;  thus  were  we  chained  to  the  hearth;  while 
men,  swaved  by  the  blind  passion  of  governing  the  earth, 
went  forth  in  arms  to  subdue  neighbormg  4nd  remote  prov- 
ince^, in  order  to  extend  their  empire,  or  hazard  their  lives 
for  the  defence  of  their  country,  their  firesides,  wives  and 
children.  Such  have  always  b^n  the  objects  and  aspira- 
tions of  ambitious  men;  and  it  has  been  for  robbery  and 
conquest,  that  men  have  been  ennobled.  Hence  has  pro- 
ceeded our  subjection  and  dependence;  for,  in  comparison 
with  them,  we  are  feeble,  and  cannot,  in  armor  of  steel,  £0 
forth  to  fight,  slay  and  conquer  like  them.  But  when  tne 
time  shall  arrive — should  that  happy  period  ever  arrive — 
when  men  shall  hold  humanity  in  just  estimation;  when  the 
chief  happiness  and  ^lory  of  a  nation  shall  be  acknowledged 
to  consist  in  peace,  m  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  then  their  beneficent  influence 
will  be  felt  by  our  sex;  our  education  will  be  considered  of 
high  importance;  and  surely,  though  slowly,  will  be  dissi- 
pated those  prejudices,  which  now  prevent  our  instruction 
m  literature  and  the  sciences.  Then  also,  will  change  the 
slight  opinion  now  entertained  of  our  talents;  and  less  re* 
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gard  will  be  paid  to  strength  and  courage,  in  which  tigers 
and  lions  have  the  advantage  of  men. 

It  is  alleged  that  study  will  divert  us  from  our  peculiar 
duties;  that  it  will  render  us  proud,  conceited  and  loqua- 
cious; that  books  are  not  written  for  our  use,  at  least  no 
books  but  those  of  devotion;  that  we  easily  imbibe  new 
opinions,  and  should  be  likely  to  find  such  as  would  be 
hurtful  in  those  books,  which  our  curiosity  would  im|)el 
us  to  read;  that  the  desire  to  appear  learned,  and  be  distm- 
guished,  would  lead  us  to  mix  too  much  with  the  world, 
and  to  engage  in  intrigues;  and  many  other  consequences 
injurious  to  our  sex  are  predicted,  should  they,  in  their 
youth,  receive  a  literary  and  scientific  education. 

But  it  should  be  the  chief  object  of  such  an  education,  to 
dispel  from  their  understandings  the  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  error,  and  not  to  render  them  eloquent  and  learned. 
It  is  difficult  even  for  men  who  spend  their  whole  lives  in 
study,  to  become  truly  so  ;  and  grant  that  now  and  then 
a  woman,  devoting  herself  entirely  to  study,  and  neglecting 
her  household  concerns,  should  acquire  that  reputation;  1 
am  not  disposed  to  say  that  the  object  gained,  is  worth  the 
price  that  is  paid  for  it;  but  it  would  certainly  be  better 
than  if  she  should  neglect  her  duties,  as  many  do,  either 
from  natural  and  unconquerable  indolence,  or  to  pursue  the 
pleasures  of  gallantry,  or  to  spend  her  time  in  vain  amuse- 
ments, or  to  consume  whole  days  in  dressing  her  head,  or 
adorning  her  person,  in  order  to  appear  what  she  is  not. 

Nor  do  I  perceive  why  it  should  render  women  proud 
and  conceited,  to  be  instructed  in  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
sciences,  especiallv  if  such  an  education  were  common 
among  them,  and  if  care  were  first  taken  to  instil  into  their 
minds,  the  precepts  of  virtue.  But  if,  notwithstanding,  it 
should  happen  that  a  f^w  should  be  vain  of  having  learned 
to  solve  a  problem  in  geometry,  of  having  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  geography  and  of  the  solar  system,  of  certain 
natural  causes,  and  their  efiects,  and  of  the  events  of  history, 
such  vanity  would  in  truth  be  ridiculous.  But  are  not 
men  also  vain;  and  vain  too,  sometimes,  of  trifling  and  ri- 
diculous acquirements  which  degrade,  rather  than  exalt 
them.^ 

I  do  not  intend,  by  what  I  have  said,  to  justify  the  vanity 
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of  our  sex  in  this  particular;  but  I  do  not  see  why  this 
species  of  vanity  should  be  hurtful  only  to  us,  nor  why  wc 
alone,  should  be  accused  of  this  fault.  Is  it  not  more  ex- 
cusable in  us  to  be  vain  of  knowledge,  than  of  beauty,  or 
riches,  or  high  birth?  These  are  accidental  advanti^es; 
that  is  of  our  own  acquisition.  And  if  any  should  become 
loquacious,  the  harm  would  fall  upon  themselves;  instead 
of  enjoying  the  reputation  of  learnmg,  they  would  meet  the 
contempt  of  others. 

As  little  do  I  see  why  we  should  be  permitted  to  read 
only  books  of  devotion.  This  .watchfulness  over  us,  does 
not  spring  from  the  desire  which  men  feel  to  contribute  to 
our  happiness  and  respectability,  but  for  the  degraded  opin- 
ion they  entertain  of  our  intellects.  Works  of  science  rare- 
Jv  contain  false  or  pernicious  sentiments,  and  it  is  not  true 
that  we  are  more  ready  to  imbibe  them  than  men.  This 
opinion  springs  also  from  the  presumption  which  is  pro- 
duced and  fostered,  by  their  having  constituted  themselves 
judges  of  the  modes  of  thinking;  and  usurped  the  right  of 
deciding  all  questions,  while  they  deny  this  right  to  us, 
fearing  that,  in  the  train  of  other  fancied  evils  arising  from 
its  exercise,  would  follow,  that  of  associating  more  with 
the  other  sex,  and  the  consequent  dissoluteness  of  manners. 
£ut  beauty  and  frailty,  not  knowledge  and  learning,  are 
the  objects  of  illicit  passion  in  men,  and  they  triumph  more 
easily  over  the  heedlessness  of  the  ignorant,  than  over  the 
sobriety  and  discretion  of  the  well  informed. 

How  many  women  there  are,  who  engage,  even  without 
inclination  and  against  their  will,  in  love  intrigues,  which, 
without  being  criminal,  furnish  nevertheless,  qccasion  of 
scandal;  and  which  they  would  cheerfully  renounce,  had 
they  been  attached  from  their  youth  to  reading  and  study; 
for  this,  in  their  retirement,  would  relieve  the  tedium  of 
solitude.  Household  occupations,  various  and  laborious  as 
they  are,  make  relaxation  necessary,  and  some  intervals  of 
repose  are  generally  afforded;  but  nothing  can  be  so  hurt- 
ful as  intervals  of  leisure,  when  we  know  not  what  to  do, 
and  have  no  relish  for  innocent  amusements. 

Relaxation  ought  to  bring  relief  to  the  mind,  diverting 
it  from  all  thought  of  labor  and  burdensome  duties;  but  in- 
stead of  relief,  it  brings  disquiet  and  torment,  when  the 
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mind  cannot  flee  from  inaction,  which  is  worse  than  fifttigue. 
Hence  arises  the  love  of  play,  of  intrigue,  and  of  other  per- 
nicious amusements.  How  much  more  innocent  and  useful, 
as  recreations,  would  be  the  study  of  the  sciences,  than 

Sning,  balls,  and  other  insipid  diversions.  How  much 
ter  it  would  qualify  women  to  instruct  their  sons  and 
daughters,  and  to  dispel  from  their  own  minds  many  vul- 
gar errors  and  ridiculous  caprices. 

They  would  not  then  confine  their  whole  attention  to 
dress,  and  the  ornaments  of  their  person;  nor  would  they 
evince  such  a  passionate  attachment  to  extravagant  fashion, 
more  expensive  than  their  fortunes  allow,  or  conditions  re- 
quire; and  luxury,  finding  less  aliment,  would  decline. 
They  would  study  a  mod^  elegance  and  neatness  of  ap- 
pearance, which,  saving  many  a  misspent  hour,  and  many 
useless  cares,  would  render  them  more  esteemed.  And 
even  should  not  this  efiect  follow,  they  would  improve 
their  understanding,  which  would  secure  them  higher  re- 
spect in  their  intercourse  with  society;  would  induce  many 
of  the  other  sex  to  cultivate  their  mmds,  and  abate  a  little, 
that  pride  of  superior  knowledge,  which  they  are  prone 
to  cherish. 

I  would,,  by  no  means  be  understood  to  say,  that  young 
ladies  ought  not  to  be  instructed  how  to  perform  their  ap- 
propriate labors;  on  the  contrary,  that  should  be  the  prin- 
cip^  object  in  every  system  of  female  education.  They 
should  De  accustomed  to  employment  from  their  earliest 
youth;  the  love  of  it  should  be  inculcated  in  preference  to 
that  of  literature  and  the  sciences;  for  it  is  of  more  real 
utility  to  their  families,  and  has  a  most  happy  influence 
upon  their  habits  and  manners.  Attachment  to  labor  I 
consider  the  most  excellent  characteristic  of  our  sex.  By 
means  of  it  they  avoid  the  torments  and  temptations  of  in- 
dolence; it  prevents  their  thoughts  from  dwelling  on  for- 
bidden amusements  and  insipid  trifles,  whence  often  flow 
the  grief  and  ruin  of  families. 

Should  Heaven  grant  me  daughters,  I  would  endeavor 
to  moderate  their  passions  and  desires,  and  would  thus  ad- 
dress them.  Daughters,  true  it  is,  you  are  bom  noble  and 
rich,  and  necessity  does  not  compel  you  to  labor;  but  labor 
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will  ht  useful  to  you,  for  you  know  not  what  may  be  the 
events  of  futurity.  Misfortunes  are  frequent  in  this  world, 
and  from  them,  neither  nobility  nor  riches  can  protect  us. 
That  which  has  happened  to  others  may  happen  also  to 
you.  This  will  not  appear  impossible  nor  unlikely,  when 
you  bring  to  mind  the  numerous  examples  of  powerjfiil  and 
illustrious  lords,  who,  from  the  hatred  of  the  government, 
failure  in  law  suits,  the  disasters  of  war,  their  own  miscon-  ^ 
duct  or  vices,  behold  their  families  reduced  to  poverty  or 
altogether  ruined.  And  if,  by  the  misfortunes  of  your  hus- 
bands, such  should  be  your  fate,  you  would  then  reap  the 
reward  of  those  habits  of  improvement  acquired  in  youth. 
Even  the  lords  of  highest  rank  and  greatest  riches,  consider 
this  an  excellent  quality  in  a  lady,  although  she  be  noble. 
The  most  opulent  and  illustrious  families  have  limits  be- 
yond which  they  cannot  rise.  Great  riches  lead  to  great 
expenses;  the  greatest  may  be  exhausted,  and  demand  the 
constant  care  of  the  mistress  of  the  family,  and  increased 
attention  and  industry,  when  her  children  are  numerous.'* 

E.  H. 


THE  DEAD  MOTHER. 

I  mark'd  at  morn  a  blissful  scene, 
Arrajed  in  colors  bright — 

Where  lovely  woman's  brow  serene 
DiffusM  a  pure  delight. 

She  caroU*d  to  her  sleeping  son 

Who  on  her  bosom  lay. 
While  at  her  fi»et  a  lisping  one 

Indulged  in  gambols  gay. 

And  he,  the  partner  of  those  joys. 
Bent  o'er  her  brow  the  while. 

To  gaze  upon  his  cherub  boys, 
And  share  their  mother's  smiles. 
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At  ^Te  I  came,— kit  6oods  of  grief  ' 

O'erwbelm'd  that  manly  eye ; — 
Those  moaning  in&nts  ask'd  relief, — 

Where  toot  the  fond  reply? 

Qo,  join  the  thronging  tides  that  rell 

On  tovard  the  howe  of  prayer, — 
Such  harrowing  question  to  the  aonl 

If  better  answered  there. 

That  coffinM  form,  that  lip  of  stone. 

Those  eyes  which  darkness  seal. 
Where  every  mild  affection  dione. 

The  fearful  truth  roToaL 

Breathes  forth  the  dirge  its  strain  of  wo. 

The  orison  upward  tends. 
And  truths  in  hallow'd  accents  flow. 

To  which  the  mourner  bends. 

•Tis  o»cr  !— 'Tis  o'er  !— Come  child  of  dust, 

And  lift  yon  sable  pall, — 
If  earthly  charms  e'er  won  thy  trust. 

See  here  the  end  of  all. 

Weep  too^ — if  tbou  hast  leam'd  to  prize 

What  heaven  itself  holds  dear;— 
Meek  Hope  that  builds  above  the  skies. 

And  Faith,  and  Love  sinoere. 

Qo, — lay  her  in  the  earth's  cold  breast 

With  cheek  so  pure  and  &ir,— 
That  silent  cell  hath  many  a  guest. 

Though  none  salute  her  there.  , 

Returning  spring,  with  violets  sweet 

Shall  deck  the  humid  clay, — 
And  when  a  few  more  seasons  fleet 
On  noiseless  wing  away, — 

Perchance  those  beauteous  forms  may  come 

In  careless  childhood  blest. 
To  pluck  a  rosebud  fi*om  her  tomb. 

And  bind  it  on  their  breast. 
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Lightly  their  little  feet  will  trawl 

Where  Loye  its  vigil  keepi: 
"Child  !--Child  I^within  that  lowly  bed 

Tour  angel'mother  sleeps.*' 

Ob !  tell  bow  oft  her  cradle  hymn 

Has  soothM  their  hour  of  pain, — 
And  how  her  eye  when  glas*d  and  dim 

Returned /or  them  again, — 

Then  while  their  filial  b<»tows  flow, 

Point  to  a  mansion  fiur. 
And  warn  them  by  a  Saviour's  wo 

To  meet  their  mother  there. 


SKETCHES  OP  AMERICAN  CHARACTER. 

NO.  XII. 
A  WINTER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Did  you  ever  live  in  the  country.^  I  dont  mean  a  resi- 
dence of  some  six  or  seven  weeks,  just  to  escape  the  burn- 
ing, boiling,  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  crowded  city,  when 
the  thermometer  stands  at  93^  in  the  shade,  and  clouds  of 
dust  render  promenading  through  Washington  Street  al- 
most as  dangerous  as  would  be  a  march  through  the  desert, 
to  explore  the  ruins  of  Palmyra.  But  there  is  the  Mall. 
Oh  !  the  Mall  is  unfashionable  ; — and  what  lady,  having 
a  proper  sense  of  her  own  dignity  and  delicacy,  but  would 
prefer  suffocating  at  home,  to  the  horror  of  a  refreshing  walk 
m  an  unfashionable  place  .^  They  must  resort  to  the  country. 
But  never  should  those  ladies  imagine  their  experience  of 
pastoral  life,  makes  them  competent  to  decide  on  rural 
pleasures  and  rural  characters  y  or  gives  them  the  right  to 
bestow  those  convenient  epithets,  dull,  ignorant,  plodding. 
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on  our  country  farmers,   or  uneducated,  unfashionable, 
dowdyish,  on  their  wives  and  daughtefs. 

Summer  and  autumn  are  the  seasons,  during  which  our 
city  people  visit  the  country.  In  summer,  all  who  feel  a 
sensibility  for  the  beautiful,  are  charmed.  The  green 
woods,  the  flowery  fields,  the  soft  lulling  waters  and  calm 
bright  skies,  are  successively  admired  and  eulogized.  The 
sweet  scenery  is  extolled,  be-rhymed,  sketched — left  and 
forgotten.  Autumn  scenery  makes  a  far  deeper  imprwsion 
on  the  feelings.  There  is  something  in  the  decay  of  nature 
that  awakens  thought,  even  in  the  most  trifling  mind.  The 
person  who  can  regard  the  changes  in  the  forest  foliage, — 
that  can  watch  the  slow  circles  of  the  dead  leaf,  as  it  falls 
from  the  bough  of  some  lofty  tree,  till  it  mingles  with 
the  thousands  already  covering  the  ground  beneath,  and 
not  moralize  is — ^not  a  person  that  I  would  advise  to  retire 
to  the  country,  in  search  of  happiness.  He  or  she  had  bet- 
ter stay  in  the  city  and  be.  amused.  Those  who  cannot 
think  have,  in  my  opinion,  a  necessity  (which  goes  very 
far  towards  creating  a  right)  for  amusement. 

But  the  season  when  the  scenery  of  the  country  makes 
the  most  delightful  impression  on  the  traveller's  senses,  or 
awakens  his  mind  to  reflection,  is  not  the  time  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  social  pleasures  and  mental  advan- 
tages, which  the  inhabitants  in  our  interior  towns  enjoy. 
Labor,  unceasing  labor  is,  during  summer  and  autumn,  the. 
lot  of  the  farmer,  and  usually  of  all  his  family.  The  city 
lady  or  gentleman,  who  visits  in  the  country,  regards  this 
industry  as  oppressive,  almost  slavish.  And  truly  it  is 
sometimes  so  ; — but  still  there  is  a  satisfaction  to  those  in- 
dustrious people,  in  seeing  how  much  their  hands  have  ac- 
complished ;  and  there  is  a  positive  pleasure  in  the  rest 
that  night  allows,  and  above  all,  which  the  Sabbath  brings, 
that  persons  ever  occupied  in  amusements  or  busy  about 
trifles,  cannot  comprehend,  any  better  than  a  blind  man 
could  the  efiect  of  colors  on  the  eye.  I  may  be  told,  that 
such  happiness  only  refers  to  animal  sensations,  that  mind 
has  no  part  in  the  bliss  which  mere  respite  from  the  plough 
allows  the  farmer,  any  more  than  to  the  repose  it  brings 
the  cattle  that  assisted  his  labors.  If  mind  had  no  influence 
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to  prompt  his  industry,  this  might  be  true  ;  but  our  Ameri- 
can yeomanry  are  lords  of  the  soil,  they  till, — they  ''call 
no  man  master  on  earth," — they  are  in  fact,  the  acknow- 
ledged sovereigns  of  this  vast  country, — they  are,  in  our 
republic,  entitled  to  respect,  from  their  station;  andthoee 
who  affect  to  look  down  upon  the  farmer  and  his  fianuly, 
to  despise  and  ridicule  the  country  people,  exhibit  a  spirit 
which,  if  it  be  refined  and  dielicate,  is  neither  enlightened, 
liberal  or  patriotic.  The  truth  is,  such  fastidious  persons 
know  little,  if  anything,  about  the  country ;  not  much 
more  than  did  Owen  AshTey,  when  he  first  entered  as  a  part- 
ner in  the  store  of  Mr.  Silsby,  merchant  in  the  village  of 

-.  situated  about  thirty  miles  west  of  the  Green 

Mountains.  Owen  Ashley  was  Boston  bom  and  educated  ; 
and  was  in  truth,  as  fine  a  gentleman  as  could  be  found  ia 
the  city.  He  was  also  endowed  with  yery  good  abilities, 
and  had  he  not  indulged  an  overweanin^  conceit  of  the 

Srivilege  he  enjoyed,  in  being  a  native  of  the  metropolis  of 
few  England,  he  would  have  been  a  very  sensible  young 
man. 

His  father  had  been  reputed  very  rich,  and  his  failure  in 
1813,  was  wholly  ascribed  to  the  pressure  of  the  times.  A 
time  of  calamity  it  undoubtedly  was,  to  many  of  our  citizens, 
but  none  seemed  more  conspicuously  marked  by  misfortune, 
than  the  elder  Mr.  Ashley.  His  real  losses  were  not  so 
great  as  was  reported.  He  had  for  many  years  lived  be- 
yond his  income,  and  it  therefore  required  but  a  slight 
shock  of  his  mercantile  credit  to  embarrass  him;  and  when 
'  the  downward  course  was  once  begun,  he  had  no  means  of 
retarding  the  catastrophe.  But  I  am  not  intending  to  sketch 
the  old  gentleman;  only  as  his  failure  was  the  cause  of  in- 
ducing nis  son  Owen,  to  emigrate  to  that  ^'  unknown 
bourne"  to  most  of  the  native  Bosto^ians,  the  land  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  it  was  necessary  to  mention  it.  Such  an 
unprecedented  adventure  required  a  reasonable  motive  for 
its  justification,  or  I  might  be  accused  of  giving  the  crea- 
tions of  fancy,  rather  than  sketches  of  real  characters. 

''Is  it  true,  Ashley,  that  you  are  intending  to  leave  the 
city?"  inquired  Edward  Paine,  as  he  took  the  arm  of  the 
former  on  quitting  the  theatre. 
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"Yes,  such  is  my  intention,''  replied  Owen,  in  a  low 
tone. 

"  When  do  you  go?" 

"To-morrow." 

*^  To-morrow,"  ejaculated  Edward  in  astonishment. 
"  Why,  Ashley,  you  cannot  be  serious.  Have  you  forgot- 
ten the  party  at  Mrs.  Drayton's  to-morrow  evening?  Maria 
said  she  was  particularly  anxious  to  see  you,  and  she  has 
been  arranging  to  have  some  delightful  music;  those  songs 
and  airs  yon  so  much  admire,  to  charm  you  if  possible, 
from  this  preposterous  plan  of  self-banishment." 

**  My  dear  friend,  what  else  can  I  do?"  sighed  the  'dis- 
contented Owen.  "  I  have  no  funds  to  support  me  in  the 
city.  My  father  is  a  bankrupt  by  thousanas.  At  his  age, 
it  will  not  be  expected,  he  should  enter  into  new  specula- 
tions, and  his  friends  are  prepared  to  assist  him.  He  must, 
for  the  present,  accept  their  aid.  But  what  is  excusable  for 
him,  would  be  a  disgrace  to  me.  I  must  engage  in  busi- 
ness; but  I  can  do  nothing  here.  Neither  is  the  encourage- 
ment for  honest  adventurers  in  any  of  our  cities,  at  all  more 
flattering.  The  Vermont  merchant,  has  made  me  a  very 
generous  offer,  and  I  must  either  accept  it,  or  enlist  for  a 
soldier,  I  see  no  other  alternative." 

"  I  think,  to  shoulder  the  musket  would  be  to  me  the 
least  horrible  of  the  two,"  replied  Paine,  as  they  entered 
his  lodgings  together.  "I  declare,"  continued  the  little 
beau,  as  he  arranged  his  hair  at  the  mirror,  with  a  very 
self-satisfied  expression  of  face.  '^  I  declare  it  is  abomina- 
ble, Ashley,  that  such  a  fine  fellow  as  you  are,  should  be 
driven  from  all  good  society,  and  sent  among  the  bears  of 
Vermont.  If  I  only  thought  the  war  was  a  just  one,  I 
would  urge  you  to  enlist  as  a  soldier." 

^^  I  have  similar  feelings  of  disgust,  when  thinking  of 
my  destination,"  said  Owen.  **  And  yet  I  fear  it  is  wrong, 
even  absurd  to  indulge  in  them.  This  Mr.  Silsby,  is  a 
noble-minded  fellow,  and  a  noble  looking  one  too.  indeed, 
quite  the  gentleman  in  his  manners;  and  it  cannot  be,  that 
he  lives  among  savages.  Have  I  ever  told  you  the  reason 
of  his  kindness  towards  me?" 

"Not  as  I  recollect." 
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^^  There  is  an  air  of  romance  about  the  business,"  replied 
Owen,  smiling,  that  promises  well  for  me;  because  I  never 
read  any  similar  preface,  without  a  fortunate  denouement. 
You  must  know,  that  some  twenty  years  since,  this  same 
Mi  .  Siisby,  who  had  been  in  trade  but  a  short  time,  canoe 
here  to  sell  a  drove  of  cattle,  and  purchase  a  stock  of  goods. 
He  had  traded  with  my  father  from  the  first,  and  was  then 
considerably  in  his  debt.  The  day  after  he  arrived  in  the 
city  with  his  cattle,  there  came  a  sheriff  with  demands  from 
people  in  Vermont,  and  attached  the  whole  drove.  Mr. 
Siisby  applied  to  my  father,  and  stated,  that  the  proceeding 
was  the  work  of  an  enemy  who  was  seeking  to  ruin  him  and 
supplant  him  in  his  business.  This  man,  Siisby  said,  bad 
been  circulating  false  reports  against  him,  affecting  his 
credit,  and  by  that  means  had  frightened  those  men  from 
whom  he  had  purchased  cattle,  and  who  were  to  wait  his 
return  and  had  induced  them  to  send  on  their  demands  after 
him.  He  said,  if  his  property  was  thus  attached,  and  sold 
at  auction  it  would  ruin  him,  but  that  if  he  had  the  money 
to  satisfy  those  demands,  the  market  was  good,  and  lie 
ishould  be  able  to  pay  the  loan  before  he  left  tne  city.  My 
father  was  a  generous  spirited  man,  and  he  had  moreover, 
a  most  thorough  detestation  of  all  mean,  paltry ,lvillainous 
tricks;  and  he  advanced  the  money  without  hesitation.  I 
have  €ince  heard  him  remark,  that  had  Siisby  shown  the 
agitation  when  he  came  to  borrow  the  money,  which  he 
did  when  he  came  to  pay  it,  he  should  have  thought  him  a 
weak,  timid  man,  and  though  he  might  not  have  doubted 
his  honesty,  he  should  most  probably  have  refused  to  assist 
him.  When  he  appeared  to  solicit  the  favor,  he  was  to  be 
sure  very  pale;  but  his  air  was  perfectly  collected  and  ^s 
countenance  firm.  But  when,  after  a  very  successful  spec- 
ulation in  the  sale  of  his  cattle,  he  entered,  and  taking  out 
his  pocket-book  filled  with  bank  notes,  he  asked  my  rather 
to  pay  himself,  and  added,  '  you  sir,  have  saved  me  from 
a  failure,  from  disgrace,  perhaps  from  a  goal;'  he  burst 
into  tears.  He  appeared  so  overcome  by  his  feelings,  that 
my  father  in  a  lively  tone  attempted  Xo  reassure  him,  by 
saying,  that  what  he  had  done  bad  been  no  inconvenience, 
that  it  did  not  deserve  even  a  single  thank  ye — ^but'  added 
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he,  'if  you  think  it  has  been  of  so  much  benefit  to  you, 
why  I  am  the  person  who  should  feel  obliged,  because, 
through  your  means  I  have  performed  a  good  action  so 
very  cheaply.'  This  reasoning  however,  did  not  seem  to 
soothe  the  feelings  of  the  Vermont  merchant, — he  appeared 
distressed  with  his  gratitude,  till  at  last,  my  father  said, — 
*  Mr.  Silsby ,  we  will  think  no  more  of  this  matter  now, — I 
may  hereafter  want  your  assistance,  or  my  boy  may.  It  is 
to  me  a  sufficient  reward,  that  I  have  obliged  an  honest 
man,  and  gained  a  good  friend.'  Mr.  Silsby  looked  up  at 
these  words  and  cdled  me  to  him.  I  was  then  but  four 
years  old,  but  I  remember  it  as  though  it  were  but  yester- 
day. He  called  me  to  him,  took  me  on  his  knee,  and  bent 
his  face  down  to  mine.  I  remember  hearing  him  whisper, 
but  what  he  said  I  did  not  understand.  He  then  kissed  my 
cheek — ^and  so  ended  the  tragi-comedy." 

'^  You  think,"  said  Edward  Paine,  attempting  to  smile, 
while  something  like  moisture  conglobed  in  his  eye,  '^  you 
think  that  this  good-hearted  Yankee  then,  made  a  vow  to 
assist  you  if  ever  his  kindness  was  necessary?" 

''  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  And  though  he  has  never  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  of  the  loan,  he  never  forgot  while 
my  mother  lived,  to  make  her  an  annual  present.  One 
year  he  would  bring  a  fat  turkey  so  large,  that  we  were 
sometime  inclined  to  call  it  a  diflferent  species  from  those  to. 
be  found  in  the  market — then  would  come  a  firkin  of  most 
excellent  butter,  the  balls  all  made  up  in  a  particular  form, 
with  a  very  curious  stamp  on  each  ball,  and  sometimes  he 
would  send  a  cheese,  which  I  used  to  believe  when  a  child, 
was  precisely  the  size  of  the  moon;  and  so  indelibly  has 
that  idea  fixed  itself  in  my  mind,  that  I  now  never  see  the 
full-orbed  luminary  of  night,  without  thinking  of  a  Ver- 
mont cheese." 

''What  does  he  propose  to  do  for  you?"  inquired  Ed- 
ward. ''I  should  say ,i from  what  you  have  related,  that 
he  was  a  very  good  sort  of  a  man,  but  whether  you  would 
like  a  residence  with  him,  is  another  afiair.  I  suppose  he 
has  a  wife,  and  at  least  a  dozen  children  of  his  own?" 

"No,  he  is  so  singular  as  still  to  be  a  single  man.  He 
met  with  a  disappointment  of  the  heart,  1  have  heard  my 
mother  say,  soon  after  she  became  acquainted  with  him. 
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The  young  lady  to  "whom  he  was  engaged,  died  of  a  con- 
sumption. He  brought  her  to  Boston,  during  her  illness, 
and  she  8|)ent  several  weeks  with  my  mother.  I  remember 
seeing  the  young  lady;  and  I  remember  well  how  my  mo- 
ther wept,  when  Mr.  Silsby  came  and  carried  her  away; 
and  that  she  told  my  father  she  wept  for  the  sorrow  the 
young  man  would  soon  endure,  because,  though  he  flatter- 
ed himself  with  hopes,  the  youn^  lady  would  never  live  to 
reach  home.  And  she  did  not.  Mr.  Silsby  has  never 
married,  and  so  we  have  reason  to  think  he  still  remem- 
bers his  first  love, — ^and  I  am  so  romantic,  that  I  confess  I 
respect  him  for  his  constancy.'* 

^^  He  probably  intends  to  make  you  his  heir,  if  he  has  no 
family.  Is  he  rich?"  asked  Edward  with  an  expression  of 
interest  in  the  inquiry,  his  face  had  not  before  exhibited. 

'^  Yes,  he  is  rich  for  the  country;  but  I  am  not  intending 
to  play  the  part  of  heir  expectant.  The  fawning  smile, 
the  equivocal  speech  of  such  a  parasite,  is  to  me«  most 
contemptible.  Mr.  Silsby  merits  my  gratitude  much 
more,  ttian  if  he  had  promised  to  give  me  his  fortune,  be- 
couse  he  seems  anxious  to  encourage,  and  enable  me  to  earn 
a  fortune  for  myself.  He  offers  to  take  me  as  a  partner, 
and  allow  me  one  half  the  profits  of  his  business  simply  for 
my  assistance.  And  he  seems  eager  too,  to  save  me  from 
all  mortification  of  wanting  a  capital,  by  repeating  how 
much  he  needs  my  help  as  an  accountant, — that  he  is  tired 
of  being  always  harassed,  &c. ;  and  that  is  what  I  call  perfect 
charity.  'Tis  a  virtue  rarely  practised.  Most  people  seem 
to  think  that  if  they  aid  you  in  an  enterprise,  your  feelings 
are  of  no  consequence.  But  I  esteem  that  delicate  kindn^ 
which  spares  roe  the  consciousness  of  my  present  dependence 
as  the  greatest  favor  I  can  receive.  Yes,  Silsby  is  a  noble- 
hearted  man,  and  I  only  wish  he  lived  among  civilized 
beings." 

"  0!  'tis  abominable  to  think  you  must  go  to  Vermont," 
said  Edward  Paine,  buttoning  his  coat  up  closely  as  though 
the  blast  from  the  Green  Mountain  even  in  thought,  had 
power  to  freeze  his  spirit.  "  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  do 
you  not  postpone  your  travels  till  next  spring?" 

(( Because  I  am  impatient  to  know  the  worst.     I   hate 
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this  procrastination  of  fete.     It  is  to  my  feelings  more  in- 
supportable than  actual  misery.     I  shall  go  to-morrow." 

"0!  not  to-morrow — ^Allow  one  more  evening  to  your 
friends — ^to  pleasure — to  life.  Consider  that  you  will  not 
soon  have  another  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  *  con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds.'  You  will  hear  no  music  beyond 
those  rude  hills,  except  the  piping  of  the  wintry  winds,  or 
a  serenade  of  wild  cats." 

Owen  shook  his  head,  and  attempted  to  speak  gaily 
while  he  replied — "  Thank  you,  Edward,  for  your  solici- 
tude. It  speaks  well  for  your  heart;  but  my  judgment 
must  not  yield,  even  to  your  affection.  If  I  have  any  , 
merit,  entitling  me  to  the  confidence  of  my  friends,  it  is, 
that  when  I  have  taken  a  resolution  on  conviction  of  its 
fitness,  I  will  adhere  to  it.  So  farewell.  And  when  you 
and  my  young  companions  meet,  pray  remember,  that  in 
spirit  I  am  with  you." 

"  Letters,  we  shall  expect, — letters  containing  all  your 
adventures  and  discoveries  in  that  terra  incognita,"  said 
Edward,  pressing  his  friend's  hand  as  they  parted,  "  or  we 
shall  conclude  you  have  positively  given  up  the  ghost,  ac- 
tually died  of  the  maladie  de  pays.^^ 

"Yes,  you  shall  have  letters,"  was  the  reply;  and  how 
well  the  promise  was  fulfilled,  the  extracts  with  which 
I  shall  conclude  the  sketch,  will  prove.  The  whole  cor- 
respondence ought  to  be  given,  but — that  may  be  done 
hereafter,  if  this  sample  proves  acceptable  to  public  taste. 
At  present,  I  shall  only  select  such  letters  and  passages  as 
will  mark  most  distinctly,  the  effect  which  country  scenes 
and  characters,  had  upon  the  mind  and  feelings  of  my  hero. 


Vermont,  Dec.  2S, — "  I  am  here  you  see  my  dear  Ed- 
ward,— and  alive  and  well,  and  in  no  danger  of  dying  from 
disgust,  or  ennui,  or  even  the  maladie  de  pays.  To  account 
for  such  a  phenomenon,  I  will  just  tell  you  truly  of  my 
tour,  and  describe  my  present  residence. 

I  started,  as  you  well  know  in  company  with  Mr.  Silsby, 
in  his  sleigh.  Well,  we  travelled  silently  on,  he  immersed 
in  his  mercantile  speculations  I  suppose,  and  I  deeply  en- 
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gaged  in  planning  letters,  in  which  1  intended  to  exert  all 
iny  fancy,  to  portray  the  savage  and  wild  scenes  I  should 
traverse,  and  the  uncouth  beings  I  should  meet,  in  a  style 
of  elegant  pleasantry,  that  would  divert  my  friends.  I  re- 
member now  nothing  of  those  fancies,  except  that  I  intend- 
ed to  introduce  the  witticism,  that  the  farther  I  travelled 
tcest^  the  more  I  became  convinced  the  wise  men  must  have 
come  from  the  east^ — and  another  one,  in  which  I  was  to 
represent  the  immense  benefit  my  journey  would  be  to  sci- 
ence, as  the  elevation  of  the  country  where  I  resided,  had 
actually  permitted  me  to  discover  five  new  stars,  one  of 
which,  I  was  convinced  must  be  the  lost  Pleiad. 

During  these  thoughts,  if  such  reveries  deserve  the  name 
of  thought,  r  examined  coolly — ^you  must  allow,  for  I  was 
half  frozen,  the  country  through  which  I  was  travelling.  I 
was  never  before  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Never 
before  at  a  greater  distance  than  thirty  miles  from  Boston, 
except  when  I  went  by  water  to  visit  our  Atlantic  cities. 
I  expected  that  the  farther  I  receded  from  the  sea  shore,  the 
more  rude  and  uncultivated  the  land  and  the  people  would 
be.  Edward,  I  was  never  so  disappointed  in  my  life.  And 
I  would  with  pleasure  describe  some  of  the  beautiful  vil- 
lages, beautiful  even  in  winter,  and  country  seats  I  passed 
on  my  route  hither, — ^but  your  city  prdudices  would  dis- 
credit me.  Come  and  see  the  country  K>r  yourself.  Come 
in  the  summer,  if  to  see  is  all  you  are  anxious  about;  but 
Mr.  Silsbj'-  says,  that  if  you  wish  to  partake  the  social  en- 
joyments of  the  country  in  their  perfection,  winter  is  the 
season.  But  come.  Do  not  permit  even  the  terror  of 
journeying  over  the  Green  Mountains  to  deter  you.  I  had 
pictured  the  passage  as  an  exploit  similar  to  that  of  Hanni- 
bal's famous  march  over  the  Alps, — ^with  this  trifling  differ- 
ence, that  the  destiny  of  nations  was  involved  in  his  experi- 
ment of  forming  his  array  of  men  and  elephants  over  those 
froz^  heights,  while  I,  riding  at  my  ease,  wrapped  in  a 
trio  of  buffalo  skins,  had  nothing  but  the  vulgar  business 
of  studying  my  own  comfort,  and  preserving  my  own  life 
and  limbs  to  attend  to.  Still  I  thought  the  adventure  must 
be  of  some  consequence.  There  must  be,  said  I  to  myself, 
rugged  precipices  and  narrow  defiles,  and  yawning  chasms, 
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and  perhaps  a  glacier  or  two.  I  had  never  heard  the  latter 
particularly  named  as  being  among  the  terrors  of  the  Green 
Mountain;  the  epithet  Green^  did  not  seem  applicable  to  a 
mountain  of  ice, — ^but  yet  I  might  discover  a  glacier.  Ed- 
ward, I  was  never  so  disappointed  in  my  life,  indeed  I  was 
really  angry,  when,  after  reaching  that  stupendous  scene  of 
^^  mountains  piled  on  mountains,"  a  few  hours  driving,  up 
hill  and  down  to  be  sure,  and  through  a  cold,  dismal  look- 
ing fir  region,  but  on  a  good  tumpiKe  road,  and  without  a 
single  accident  of  any  kind,  Mr.  Silsby  announced,  that  we 
had  crossed  the  Green  Mountains.  Here  was  a  finale  to 
alt  my  hopes  of  being  immortalized  by  escaping  an  ava- 
lanche. *  All's  well,'  thought  I,  what  an  ignoble  catastro- 
phe, that  I  should  pass  that  barrier  of  civilization  and  have 
no  report  to  make  but  that  ^  all's  well!' 

I  might  mention  some  peculiarities  of  the  scenery,  that 
would  mterest  you  by  contrast,  at  least,  for  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  character  to  that  by  which  you  are  surrounded. 
But  the  impression  it  has  made  on  my  mind,  is  favorable 
to  the  country  through  which  I  have  passed, — ^very  fitvor- 
able  in  comparison  with  the  images  oi  savageness,  desola- 
tion, rudeness  and  poverty,  whicn  I  had  always  drawn  of 
this  part  of  New  England;  and  which  I  know  your  fancy 
will  still  conjure  up  when  ever  Vermont  is  named.  So  we 
will  let  the  country  pass,  and  turn  to  the  people. 

My  Mentor  was  not  at  all  communicative  on  our  jour- 
ney. He  seemed,  as  I  thought,  to  be  rather  averse  to  an- 
swering my  inquiries  respecting  the  inhabitants  of  the  good 
town,  where  I  was  to  make  my  debut.  I  imputed  this  re- 
serve, to  his  admiration  of  my  knowledge  and  accomplish- 
ments. He  has,  thought  I,  already  discovered  that  the 
society  of  his  villagers,  will  be  to  my  refined  taste,  ^flat  and 
unprofitable,' — ^he  is  ashamed  of  the  people  to  whom  he  is 
about  to  introduce  me; — ^for  his  sake,  for  he  is  really  a 
good-hearted  man,  I  will  try  and  be  civil  to  his  friinds; 
but  I  will  not  permit  those  bumpkins  to  treat  me  with  fa- 
miliarity. Such  were  my  reflections  when,  just  as  the  sun 
was  setting,  on  the  fourth  day  of  our  journey,  Mr.  Silsby 
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aroused  me  from  my  self-complacent  mood,  by  saying  we 
were  within  six  mil^  of  his  home. 

"Have  you  a  good  hotel  or  boarding-house  in  your 
town?"  said  I. 

"  We  have  a  tavern,"  he  replied, — ''  but  I  have  engaged 
your  board  in  a  private  family,  where  I  lodge  myself — with 
Colonel  Gage.  He  is  one  of  our  best  men — a  real  Yan« 
kee  farmer." 

"  Good  heavens!"  thought  I," — "  am  I  to  board  in  a  fiur- 
mer's  family?" 

I  believe  the  nervousness  of  my  mind,  was  apparent  in 
my  countenance,  for  Mr.  Silsby  after  regarding  me  a  minute 
or  two,  said  very  calmly — "  If  you  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  your  lodgings,  Mr.  Ashley,  you  can  easily  change^ 
But  I  wish  you  to  spend  a  week  with  me." 

The  day  had  been  cold  and  gloomy,  and  soon  after  sun- 
set, the  whole  horizon  was  overcast,  and  a  thick  darkness 
coming  on,  it  became  necessary  to  drive  slowly,  and  the 
miles  seemed  to  me  as  long  as  they  say  Scotch  ones  are. 
We  occasionally  passed  very  comfortable  looking  houses, 
the  bright  windows,  promismg  warmth  and  gladness  with- 
in,— but  I  had  no  interest  in  their  joys — I  felt  chilled  even 
to  the  heart,  I  felt  like  a  stranger — ^where  were  my  friends, 
my  home,  my  own  bustling  city?  Could  I,  at  that  time, 
have  had  the  power,  which  I  have  often  coveted,  of  trans- 
porting myself  by  a  wish,  to  whatever  place  I  desired,  very 
certain  I  am,  that  I  should  have  been  in  Boston  with  the 
speed  of  Clavileno  and  with  a  resolution  never  again  to 
venture  beyond  the  Green  Mountains.  When  the  sleigh 
stopped  at  the  door  of  Colonel  Gage,  I  was  just  in  that  peev- 
ish mood  engendered  by  hunger,  cold,  fatigue  and  discon- 
tent, which  makes  a  man  the  most  unreasonable  creature 
on  earth.  I  determined  to  hate  my  host  and  all  his  family, 
and  find  fault  with  every  thing.  There  was  a  secret  plea- 
surew^  thinking  I  should  have  cause  to  find  fault, — and 
that  was  all  I  expected  to  enjoy. 

We  were  met  at  the  door  by  the  Colonel  himself.     He 

gave  Mr.  Silsby  a  very  brotherly  greeting,  and  when  I  was 

named,  grasped  my  hand  with  such  warmth,  such  kindness, 

that  the  pressure  actually  sent  a  glow  through  my  shiver- 

• 
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ing  frame, — Edward,  it  reached  my  soul  in  spite  of  my 
prejudices,  I  do  believe  our  spirits  know  their  friends. 
He  never  relinquished  my  hand  till  we  had  entered  the 
room,  where  he  introduced  me  to  his  wife,  his  daughter 
and  five  sons,  of  all  ages  from  sixteen  down  to  six. 

Well,  Edward,  you  expect  a  description  of  the  family. 
Wait  a  month,  and  then  I  can  judge  more  accurately.  I 
have  been  here  now  but  four  days;  perhaps  I  shall  reverse 
my  present  opinion.  I  do  not  care  to  be  called  an  enthusi- 
ast— or  a  lover.  I  never  will  be  convinced  of  an  error  by 
my  feelings  only.  I  must  have  a  reason  to  render  for  every 
change  in  my  judgment  of  men  and  things.  But  thus  much 
I  will  say,  and  it  is  what  I  should  once  have  thought  im- 
possible,— I  am  in  a  country  village  in  Vermont,  living  in  a 
fSeurmer's  family,  and  yet — I  am  very  happy. 

January  23d. — 

**  Convince  a  man  againut  his  will, 
He*8  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

There  is  truth  in  that  couplet,  my  dear  Edward, — more 
than  is  always  contained  in  wise  proverbs.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  affair  to  convince  a  person  who  has  not  only  made 
up  his  mind  on  a  subject,  but  defended  his  position  with 
all  the  strength  of  his  logic;  that  he  has  mistaken  the  causes 
or  consequences  of  his  system.  Were  it  not  for  this  tena- 
ciousness  of  the  human  mind  to  maintain  and  uphold  what 
it  has  received  as  truth,  and  defended  as  truth,  even  after  con- 
vinced that  it  is  not  true,  there  might  be  reasonable  grounds 
to  hope  that  men  would,  in  time,  reach  that  perfection 
which  is  now  considered  possible,  only  by  the  visionary 
philosopher,  or  the  credulous  philanthropist.  But  I  mean 
to  prove,  that  it  is  practicable  to  overcome  the  prejudices 
of  education,  or  situation  rather.  I  will  cite  my  own 
change  of  opinion,  as  proof  that  we  may,  if  we  ]^ll  be 
open  to  conviction,  correct  our  errors  of  sentiment*  The 
person  who  believes  he  has  no  errors  of  opinion,  must  be  a 
fool, — ^andhe  who  will  not  correct  them,  when  discovered, 
will  never  be  wise. 

When  I  was  a  tiny  boy  I  thought,  at  our  city  children 
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doy  that  the  country  was  a  place  of  woods,  filled  with  bears 
and  other  wild  animals;  and  I  regarded  the  country  people 
as  objects  of  compassion,  because  they  were  obliged  to  live 
in  such  a  place.  This,  you  will  say,  was  a  ehildish  notion, 
but  I  always  retained  the  idea,  that  the  advantages  of  a  po- 
lite education  were,  in  New  England,  confined  to  Boston 
and  its  vicinity.  A  few  week's  residence  here  has  convinced 
me,  and  therefore  I  acknowledge  it,  that  a  youn^  lady  may 
possess  a  refined  taste,  and  cultivated  mind  and  manners, 
may  be  accomplished  in  your  sense  of  that  fashionable  word, 
without  even  having  been  beyond  the  atmosphere  of  Ver- 
mont; and  that  country  farmers  may  be  men  of  inteliiffence 
and  literature,  may  be  well-bred  and  agreeable,  in  diort, 
gentlemen  in  manners  and  conversation.  You  recollect  say- 
ing that  I  should  hear  no  music  in  this  region,  save  the 
piping  of  the  winds,  or  the  shrieks  of  wild  cats.  Why, 
Edward, — I  listen  to  the  notes  of  a  piano  every  day;  and 
the  sweet  girl  who  plays  it  with  a  taste  and  skill  I 
scarce  ever  heard  exceeded,  never  was  out  of  Vermont  in 
her  life!  You  may  stare,  you  must  not  disbelieve.  When 
I  first  saw  the  instrument,  the  evening  of  my  arrival,  I 
thought  Mr.  Silsby  must  have  purchased  it  at  some  auction 
in  Boston,  «nd  removed  it  to  the  country  to  astonish  the 
natives.  I  have  since  been  told,  and  am  convinced,  that 
there  are  but  very  few  villages  in  this  state  or  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  what  have  at  least* one  family,  often  several, 
whose  daughters  are  instructed  to  play  the  piano.  I  do 
not  mention  this  as  redounding  vastly  to' their  praise,  be- 
cause I  think  the  accomplishment,  delightful  as  it  is,  is  often 
too  dearly  purchased;  but  I  wish  you  to  know,  that  the 
city  belles  do  not  monopolize  all  the  advantages  of  such  ac- 
complishments. And  I  wish  also  to  correct  your  ideas  res- 
pecting the  wealth  and  intelligence,  the  manners  and  refine- 
ment of  this  portion  of  our  Union. 

In  4be  dwelling  of  Colonel  Gage,  large,  thoroughly  finish- 
ed, and  furnished,  even  filled  fvll  from  garret  to  cellar,  I 
see  nothing  that  would  shock  your  taste  save  the  large  fire- 
places, and  an  old-fashioned,  arm  chair  in  the  sitting 
room.  The  latter.  Colonel  Grage  would  tell  you  he  prized, 
because  it  was  his  father's  before  him,  and  the  former  he 
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would  say,  were  necessary  for  the  climate.  But  I  con- 
fess they  alarmed  me  a  little,  especially  the  first  time  I  saw 
the  kitchen  fire.  I  was  passing  the  door,  when  hearing  a 
roaring  like  that  of  flame,  I  stepped  in — and  such  a  blaze  I 
never  saw  on  any  hearth  before.  I  hastily  demanded  of 
the  housemaid,  if  there  was  an  engine  at  hand.  She  under- 
stood me  to  say  Indian — and  replied,  that  there  had  never 
been  an  Indian  in  town  since  she  could  remember.  After  I 
made  her  comprehend  my  meaning,  the  matter  was  no  bet- 
ter, for  neither  had  she  even  seen  an  engine.  In  the  theory 
of  extinguishing  fires,  therefore,  I  found  I  was  vastly  supe- 
rior to  the  Vermonters,  but  in  the  skill  of  kindling,  (or 
building  as  they  term  it,  and  truly,  the  pile  of  maple  wood 
looks  like  a  building,)  one  I  was  quite  as  inferior — so  on 
the  whole  I  had  nothing  to  boast.  But  now  I  have  become 
accustomed  to  these  bright,  blazins  hearths,  I  do  admire 
them.  TMre  is  a  generous  hospitality  in  their  light,  ^nd 
they  inspire  a  cheerfulness  of  feeling,  which  is,  as  I  think, 
the  chief  reason  why  the  country  people  are  never  troubled 
with  ennui  or  dispepsia.  ^^  Sin  and  sea-coal"  you  know, 
are  proverbially  united;  and  according  to  the  poet.  Melan- 
choly dwells  only 

**  Where  brooding  darknoBs  spreads  his  jealous  wings.** 

Which  never  happens,  I  assure  you,  in  a  Yankee  farmer's 
house,  except  wnen  the  inmates  are  asleep. 

I  am  convinced  that  winter  is  the  season  to  visit  the 
country,  if  you  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  true 
character  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are  then  freed  in  a 
great  measure,  from  that  hurry  and  care  which,  often  in 
the  seasons  of  flowers,  clouds  their  faces  with  anxiety,  and 
amid  the  profusion  of  the  harvest,  which  they  must  toil 
and  sweat  to  gather,  makes  them  look  sad  and  weary. 
These  labors  are  closed  when  the  winter  commences, — their 
garners  are  filled — it  is  a  season  of  leisure,  especially  the 
winter  evening,  and  then  is  the  time  for  their  balls,  par- 
ties, sleigh-rides  and  social  visits.  Never  did  I  see  more 
unaffected  hospitality  displayed,  more  real  pleasure  enjoyed 
than  at  these  merry  parties.  They  have  earned  the  right 
to  be  happy,  and  rij^ht  well  do  they  improve  it.  But 
though  I  enjoy  exceedingly  these  frank,  social  visits,  yet  I 
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own  it  pleases  roe  best  to  pass  my  evenings  at  home,  in  our 
domestic  circle.  Edward,  I  see  the  contemptuous  curl  on 
vour  lip  while  you  ask,  what  charm  there  can  possibly  be 
in  the  hum-drum  circle  of  a  farmer's  family  that  so  en- 
chants me?  You  must  not  think  of  Colonel  Gage  as  a  far- 
mer and  nothing  else.  It  is  the  boast  of  our  free  institti- 
tions,  that  talents,  and  worth,  and  energy,  may  claim  their 
reward,  let  the  station  of  their  possession  be  what  it  may. 
Colonel  G^age  was  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
he  has  held  civil  offices  of  all  grades  from  that  of  town 
clerk  to  senator  in  the  State  Legislature.  But  all  these 
honors  have  never  tempted  him  to  relinquish  the  plough. 
A  man  he  is,  representing  the  New  England  character  of 
industry,  enterprise,  intelligence  and  perseverance  in  its 
best  lights  because  his  course  has  always  been  marked  by 
that  high-minded  integrity,  which  will  command  respect. 
(How  I  wish  all  our  Yankees  deserved  such  a  report.)  Then 
he  is  so  generous,  so  truly  hospitable — ^and  so  uniformly 
pious — Edward.  I  would  tal^e  nis  chance  of  gaining  hea- 
ven before  that  of  any  person  I  know.  But  our  domestic 
circle.  Allow  me  to  describe  one  evening.  I  have  passed 
many  such,  and  instead  of  finding  them  grow  dull  by  repe- 
tition, "  like  a  third  representation"  of  a  barren  play,  I 
look  forward  to  each  succeeding  evening,  with  that  expec- 
tation of  entertainment  we  cherish,  when  a  favorite  actor  u 
announced,  from  whose  versatile  powers  we  always  expect 
new  delight.  But  perhaps  I  ought  first  to  mention  our  daily 
fare,  which,  by  the  way,  is  daily  feasting.  Such  breakfasts 
and  suppers!  The  profusion  of  good  things  then  set  forth, 
would  absolutely  astound  you,  and  be  called  quite  vulgar 
in  your  city,  where  all  the  dainties  are  displayed  at  dinner. 
But  I  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  .Johnson  for  liking  a  good 
breakfast;  and  for  their  suppers— why,  on  my  owji  autho- 
rity, I  pronounce  them  in  good  taste.  It  is  the  *'land  of 
cakes"  here — ^that's  certain.  To  describe  all  the  different 
kinds  I  have  eaten,  would  require  half  a  volume  at  least. 
But  the  evening — You  must  know  Mr.  Silsby  always  dis- 

Ejnses  with  my  presence  in  the  store  after  eight  o'clock, 
e  stays  till  nine.     When  I  enter  the  sitting  room  the  fami- 
ly are  arranged  in  the  following  order.     Colonel  Grage  in 
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his  arm-chair,  occupies  the  right  hand  corner  beyond  the 
fire-place,  his  dignified  countenance  looking  peculiarly  be- 
nign and  holy  as  the  brightening  or  falling  blaze,  alternately 
reveals  or  shades  his  gray  hairs  and  his  caln>,  thoughtful 
features.  Nestling  in  his  bosom,  or  playing  at  his  knees, 
may  be  seen  his  youngest  boy,  the  loved  Benjamin  of  his 
old  age,  and  close  beside  him  sits  his  wife  with  her  knittinff 
work.  She  is  many  years  younger  than  her  husband,  and 
still  a  beautiful  woman;  but  her  ^eatest  charm  is,  that 
constancy,  that  devotedness  of  affection,  that  charity,  with 
which  she  seems  to  be  always  waiting  to  promote  her  hus- 
band's comfort,  the  improvement  of  her  cnildren,  and  the 
happiness  of  all  around  her.  In  the  centre  of  the  room, 
stands  an  old-fashioned,  round  table,  covered  with  books, 
newspapers,  a  board  exhibiting  the  royal  game  of  *'  fox  and 
geese,"  and  all  the  feminine  apparatus  of  needle-work.  On 
the  side  of  the  table,  (if  side  can  be  predicated  of  a  round 
form,)  next  his  mother,  is  the  place  of  Master  Robert  Gage, 
the  "  eldest  hope,"  a  scholar,  fitting  for  college,  already 
ambitious  of  being  a  great  man.  Near  to  him  usually  stand 
or  sit  his  two  brothers,  frolicksome  fellows,  whose  glee 
over  their  game  or  their  books,  frequently  awakens  their 
mother's  reproofs.  The  rogues,  however,  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  her  soft-spoken  remonstrances;  but  if  they  meet, 
their  father's  eye  **  frowning  disprovingly,'*  or  hear  the 
slight  tap  of  his  foot  on  the  floor,  they  are  hushed  as  sleep. 
Opposite  master  Robert,  sits  the  only  daughter  of  my  host, 
the  sweet  Catharine — positively  Edward,  the  loveliest  girl 
I  ever  beheld.  There  she  sits,  looking  so  meek  and  inno- 
cent as  she  bei)ds  her  head  closer  to  her  work,  whenever  I 
too  earnestly  regard  her, — ^but  sometimes — usually  when  I 
enter  the  room,  she  looks  up  in  my  face  with  such  a  smile! 
0!  when  I  can  flatter  myself — as  I  try  to  do,  that  it  wel- 
comes me  to  the  family  circle,  you  cannot  know  how  hap- 
py I  feel.  I  am  prevented  from  taking  a  seat  beside  her, 
because  that  is  always  occupied  by  her  brother  John,  t^ie 
youngest  child  but  one.  He  loves  Catharine  so  well  that  1 
cannot  help  loving  the  little  urchin  on  her  account,  or 
otherwise,  I  fear  I  should  really  hate  him.  For  there  he 
will  sit  a  full  hour  after  I  am  at  home,  and  he  will  engross 
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all  the  attention  Catharine  can  spare  from  her  work.     He 
it  is,  that  helps  her  wind  her  thread,  and  he  holds  her  work- 
basket,  and  picks  up  her  scissors,  or  handkerchief— and  of- 
ten, claims  a  kiss  for  his  reward.     I  have  really  wanted  to 
strike  that  boy!     There  are  always  two  vacant  chairs,  left 
for  Mr.  Silsby  and  your  humble  servant,  and  as  I  have  my 
first  choice,  I  take  the  one  nearest  to  Catharine,  but  that  is 
of  little  consequence  while  John  remains.     Colonel  Gage 
converses  with  the  ease  of  one  accustomed  to  society,  and 
he  has  morever,  all  the  fund  of  anecdote,  which  a  revolu- 
tionary soldier  and  a  pioneer  in  our  new  settlements,  might 
be  expected  to  possess.     I  have  learned  more  from  him  of 
the  early  history  of  my  country,  more  of  the  peculiar  spirit 
of  the  early  settlers,  of  their  character,  their  labors  and  re- 
sources, than  I  ever  learned  before  in  my  whole  life.     At 
nine  o'clock,  or  a  little  before,  Mr.  Silsby  makes  his  appear- 
ance, and  then  the  four  younger  boys  a||^  dismissed  to  bed. 
I  always  rejoice  when  John  goes,  but  the  manner  in  which 
their  father  takes  leave  of  them  for  the  night,  has  a  solem- 
nity that  awes,  and  prevents  me  from  taking  any  advantage 
of  my  proximity  to  address  Catharine.     The  boys  in  leav- 
ing the  room,  pass  directly  by  their  father.     They  pause 
before  him,  while  he,  in  a  tone  of  tender  and  touclung  pa- 
thos, dispenses  a  few  sentences  of  reproof,  advice,  or  com- 
mendation, to  each  individual.     I  never  witnessed  such  a 
scene.     I  should  think  it  would  have  a  powerful  effect  on 
their  tender  hearts;  for  when,  as  he  receives  their  bow  or 
kiss,  he  adds,  ^^  God  bless  you  my  children!"     I  often  find 
it  difficult  to  breathe  freely.    After  a  short  pause,  however, 
we  begin  to  converse,  and  all  join  in  the  discourse  more 
cheerfully,  if  possible,  than  before.     News,  politics,  litera- 
ture and  anecdote,  with  an  occasional  tune  on  the  piano. 
The  Colonel  is  quite  an  enthusiast  in  his  love  of  music;  and 
the  hour  of  ten  comes  ere  we  are  aware.     I  should  remark, 
that  we  always  have  apples  and  cider,  and  frequently  nuts 
of  some  kind,  during  the  evening,  and  further  more,  I  con- 
fess, that  during  the  last  hour,  as  the  fire  is  gradually  snf- 
fered  to  decay,  we  ais  gradually  draw  nearer  to  the  hearth, 
and  our  circle  contracting,  I  am  at  last  usually  quite  near 
Catharine.      I  say  usually,  because  wheniever  Catliarine 
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leaves  her  chair  to  play  a  tnne,  she  seldom  returns  to  it — she 
contriyes  to  steal  round  to  her  father's  side,  and  seats  her- 
self on  a  low  chair  close  by  his  knee;  a  seat  claimed  by  the 
little  boy  when  he  is  there.  I  wish  from  my  soul  he  would 
take  that  small  chair  with  him  when  he  goes  to  bed. 

I  expect  you  will  smile  at  what  I  am  now  going  to  con- 
fess— ^you  will  wish  you  were  here  to  quiz  me.  So  do  not  I. 
Though  conscious  I  am  acting  rightly,!  have  hardly  sufficient 
courage  yet  to  stand  the  test  of  ridicule  but  as  one  conquest 
over  my  own  weakness,  I  confess  that  I  attend  the  family 
devotions  from  choice;  that  I  kneel  at  prayers;  that  Colonel 
Gage  is  a  Methodist,  and  that  Catharine  says  ^^  amen!"  in  a 
tone  so  soft,  sweet  and  angelic,  that  it  causes  me  to  feel  my 
own  unworthiness  more  poignantly  than  would  the  severest 
reproofs.  I  never  before  comprehended  what  the  distress 
of  Macbeth  was,  when  he  could  not  say  *'amen."  Yes, 
Edward — ^when  I  can  kneel  beside  that  innocent  girl,  and 
catch  her  soft  whispered  *'  amen," — as  her  saint-like  father 
jpauses  in  the  aspirations  he  has  been  pouring  forth,  perhaps 
for  my  salvation — I  fancy  she  always  responds  the  sweetest 
then,  though  in  the  lowest  tone, — my  heart  throbs  and 
swells  till — I  believe — tears  have  relieved  me  from  the  agi- 
tation of  my  feelings.  But  this  agitation  is  not  care,  or 
pain,  or  discontent.  No— I  lay  my  head  on  my  pillow  in 
peace,  every  thing  around  me  is  peaceful, — my  reflections 
are  all  tinged  with  the  Eden-like  love  and  happiness  thatper- 
vade  this  good  family.  ''0,  evenings  worthy  of  the  Gods!'^ 
you  may  exclaim,  while  revelling  in  your  round  of  amuse- 
ments; my  apostrophe  to  evening  would  be — 

'*  I  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights, 
^  Fire-side  enjoyments — heartfelt  happiuees, — 

And  all  the  comforts  of  this  demr,  dear  home.*' 


March  30. — ^You  say  I  am  in  lave,  and  that  it  is  the  de- 
luding passion  which  imparts  the  "  Eden-like  tinge,"  I 
rave  about.  True,  Edward,  I  confess  you  are  right — I  am 
in  love;  but  it  is  a  patriotic,  not  a  personal  passion  that  en- 
grosses me.  I  am  m  love  with  my  country.  I  was  always 
proud  of  being  a  Bostonian — Boston  was  the  cradle  of  liber- 
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tjr,  the  literary  emporium,  the  seat  of  arts,  eloquence  and 
fashion.  Europeans  were  pleased  with  Boston,  and  al- 
lowed that  we  there  possessed  the  advantages  of  good  so- 
ciety. But  still  they  ridicule  America  and  Americans,  and  I 
—fool  that  I  was-^have  acknowledged  while  conversing 
with  them,  that  the  interior  of  our  country  was  yet  rude — 
rude  in  its  appearance,  and  rude  in  the  character  of  its  in- 
habitants. Vermont,  especially,  I  considered,  and  reported 
as  the  Thule  of  our  population,  where  civilization  ought 
not  to  be  expected.  Edward,  I  am  ashamed  of  my  ignor- 
ance, and  I  declare  to  you,  that  those  dwellers  in  your 
proud  city,  who  have  seen  little  beyond  it,  are  hardly  bet- 
ter qualified  to  judge  of  the  benefits  of  our  free  institutions 
and  the  peculiar  character  of  our  countrj'  people,  than  are 
those  who  have  sJways  lived  beneath  a  royal  government. 
All  large  cities  must  of  necessity  be  similar  in  one  striking 
feature — the  disparity  in  the  condition  of  the  citizens.  Rich- 
esy  in  the  city,  give  the  possessor  a  distinction,  as  surely  as 
the  privilege  irf  wearing  a  star  and  garter,  and  poverty  is 
there  degraded,  ami  submits  to  a  servile  dependency^  per- 
haps even  to  beggary;  though  begging  in  our  cities  is  usu- 
ally practised  by  few  but  foreign  mendicants,  yet  still  it 
looks  exceedingly  preposterous  to  see  such  misery  among  a 
people  boasting  so  much  of  their  liberty,  and  equality,  and 

Prosperity,  and  happiness.  But  the  country,  the  country 
as  none  of  this.  Here  b  no  ignorance,  or  want,  or  pover- 
ty, such  as  you  have  seen  exhibited.  Plenty  of  work  there 
is  to  be  sure,  and  the  people  work  hard,  but  then  it  is  fath- 
ionahle  to  work,  they  do  not  feel  degraded,  and  they^  are 
not  degraded  by  it.  They  labor  for  themselves;  there  is  no 
landlord  or  tenant;  no  hired  dwellings;  no  rent  to  press  like 
an  incubus,  and  destroy  the  sleep  of  the  weary.  They 
reside  in  their  own  houses,  on  their  own  farms;  they 
have  enough,  and  to  spare;  they  are  lords  of  the  soil 
and  the  laws  ;  yet  living  in  simplicity,  and  submitting 
quietly  to  all  the  necessary  civil  restrictions;  but  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  own  rights,  and  watching  the  eonduct 
of  their  rulers  with  a  strict  and  scrutinizing  eye — providing 
liber/illy  for  public  education,  and  eager  to  give  their  chil- 
dren its  advantages — and  you  will  firul  well-educated,  even 
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highly  cultivated  and  refined  people;  those  who  would  do 
credit  to  your  "good  society;"  in  every  little  town  or  vil- 
lage scattered  through  this — as  you  think,  wild  and  rude 
State.  "  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,"  said  the 
wise  man;  and  I  now  see  the  wisdom  of  his  wish.  The 
country  is  the  strength  of  our  Republic.  Luxury  may 
enervate  our  cities,  but  through  our  wide  spread  coun- 
try, the  healthful  tide  of  liberty  will  still  flow  uncorrnpt- 
ed.  There  is  no  other  land  where  the  people  are  so  free, 
so  virtuous,  so  intelligent,  so  happy.  I  no  longer  con- 
nect the  idea  of  American  greatncj^s,  with  the  greatness  of 
our  cities.  Should  a  foreigner  as^  me  to  show  him  the 
great  blessings  of  our  boasted  freedom,  I  would  send  him  on 
a  six  months'  tour  among  the  independent  yeomanry  of  our 
land, — the  peasantry  J  as  he  would  call  them.  Edward,  I  am 
a  patriot;  I  love  my  country,  and — ^why  should  I  deny  to 
you? — I  love  Catharine.^^ 


fiONG. 

flwBBT  warbler  of  the  •ammer  day. 
Perched  Ughtsomely  on  dancing  tpraj. 
Do  not  M  blithely  trill  thy  lay  ; 
Dear  bird  depart : 

I  cannot  bear  thy  note  of  glee ; 
It  oharmed  me  once,  but  wo  it  me  ! 
It  aoothee  not  now  to  litt  to  thee ; 
It  grie?ea  my  heart. 

With  none  thy  little  fportt  to  share; 
How  canst  thou  sing  lo  free  from  care  1 
Had  I  thy  pinions,  they  should  bear 
Me  through  the  iky. 

To  make  my  warm  and  tender  nest 
Within  my  soldier's  faithful  breast : 
How  truly,  then,  were  WiUiam  bleet — 
How  blest  were  I ! 
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But  whtt  are  »I1  my  plainU  to  tkee  T 
*Tif  clear  no  joj  on  earth  can  be 
Like  tilting  on  a  bloasomed  tree. 
Go,  wanton  fine ! 

Aad  I  hare  not  a  word  to  lay  ; 
For,  bj  my  aide  did  William  etray,— 
I  should  as  little  heed  thy  lay 
As  thou  dost  mine. 

A.  M.  W. 


THE  POET'S  STAR. 

Last  evening,  while  contemplating  the  starry  host,  I  fell 
into  a  slumber  amid  my  meditation, — I  dreamed  that  Fancy 
by  the  magic  of  her  power,  was  transporting  me  beyond 
this  dark  and  cheerless  earth,  on  one  of  those  beautiful 
white  clouds,  which  sometimes  skirt  the  horizon,  in  a  sum- 
mer sky.  In  my  progress  through  the  wide  expanse  of 
etherial  beauty,  I  often  paused  to  listen  to  the  ^^  music  of 
the  Spheres."'  The  calm  breath  of  the  zephyrs  urged  my 
progress,  and  whispered  that  all  was  love  and  peace  among 
those  bright  and  happy  worlds.  I  felt  myself  borne  by  a 
resistless  power,  which  I  knew  to  be  that  of  Fancy,  until 
I  arrived  at  the  confines  of  a  world,  far  exceeding  in  bright- 
ness, the  lightning  of  Heaven.  Behold,  my  daughter,  said 
the  Goddess,  this  glittering  orb.  It  is  the  same  bright 
light  that  sunk  in  beauty  behind  your  lonely  dwelling, 
and  which  has  so  often  attracted  your  admiration,  and  been 
the  theme  of  your  song.  Enter — every  thing  is  desired  to 
make  those  happy,  whom  Fancy  shall  attract  to  this  star. 
So  saying,  she  vanished.  I  soon  became  acquainted  with 
the  inhabitants  of  this  fair  world,  and  among  them,  a  class 
of  beings  whom  we  call  Poets.  Their  minds  were  fitted 
for  the  reception  and  retention  of  sublime  and  moral  ideas. 
I  observed  that  they  generally  dwelt  alone — some  on  dis- 
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tant  hills,  glittering  in  the  sunbeams  of  noon, — some  on  the 
breath  of  mom,  and  others,  on  the  dark  and  solemn  si- 
lence of  midnight — while  a  few  contented  themselves  with 
sipping  the  dew  from  the  flowers,  which  grow  luxuriantly 
in  this  genial  climate,  without  any  permanent  habitation. 
I  was  told  by  one  of  my  acquaintances,  that  although  these 
persons  preferred  solitude,  yet  they  sometimes  met  in  a 

funeral  council,  over  which  the  Goddess  Fancy  presides, 
immediately  went  in  quest  of  her,  and  was  admitted  into 
a  spacious  haJl,  where  she  sat  enthroned  amid  the  beauties 
of  intellectual  firing.  She  was  weaving  a  wreath,  for  the 
brow  of  one  of  ner  votaries.  I  gazed  on  the  scene  with  rap- 
ture; and  if  mortal  was  ever  happy  in  the  bright  vision  of 
enchantment,  surely  I  was.  I  haa  no  desire  to  leave  this 
region  of  thought  and  refinement,  to  mingle  again  with 
those  dark  and  cheerless  spirits  which  dwell  on  earth.  I 
intimated  to  her  my  desire  to  witness  the  ceremony,  which 
was  about  to  be  performed.  She  readily  consented,  on 
condition  that  I  would  answer  to  certain  questions  which 
she  should  propose.  These  questions  I  shall  not  reveal, 
because  none,  save  the  initiated  could  understand  them,  and 
the  curiosity  they  might  awaken,  would  divert  common 
men  too  much  from  common  pursuits.  The  ceremony  of 
admission  being  over,  I  was  permitted  to  enter  the  secret 
apartment,  and  take  my  seat  among*  the  poetical  fraternity. 
The  hall  was  soon  filled;  and  the  Tight  tread  of  the  crowd 
seemed  like  the  echo  of  music  upon  its  walls.  The  time 
for  the  presentation  of  the  gifts  at  length  arrived,  and  I  had 
sufficient  opportunity  to  observe  the  deep  and  agitated  feel- 
ings it  created.  There  was  one  among  the  number  with 
whom  I  was  particularly  pleased.  His  manner  was  grace- 
ful and  unassuming.  His  only  gift  was  a  rose-bud,  which 
he  was  ordered  to  throw  into  the  vase  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  being  no  sooner  done,  than  the  bud  bloomed  in- 
to a  rose,  surrounded  by  leaves  of  ever  living  green.  "Em- 
blem of  love  and  of  future  greatness!"  the  Goddess  cried — 
"  as  long  as  the  bloom  of  summer  is  upon  the  rose,  and* the 
breath  of  spring  upon  the  leaves,  so  long  shall  the  spirit  of 
thy  genius  last  m  tne  splendor  of  eternal  day'' — he  modestly 
bowed  his  head  and  retired.     The  next  that  advanced  was 
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of  middle  stature;  his  hair  was  raven,  and  his  eye  dark 
and  hollow,  but  extremely  penetratinff.  The  impress  of 
genius  was  upon  his  brow.  He  threw  his  offering  into  the 
vase  with  an  air  of  indifference.  It  was  a  spriff  of  ever- 
green. ^* Thine  is  a  glorious  offering!"  exclaimed  the  God- 
dess. *Live  forever,  thou  "son  of  genius." '  I  looked  and 
the  scene  was  changed — ^the  deep  "gush  of  waters"  was 
heard  from  afar,  and  a  soft  and  beautiful  light  played  on 
the  objects  around  me.  Another  was  called  to  present  his 
gift, — he  too  came  with  indifference,  even  reluctance.  Be- 
lore  him,  went  the.  echo  of  a  thousand  hills.  Deep  water- 
falls and  cascades^  rose  into  existence^  and  the  same  soft 
and  mellow  light  before  displayed,  danced  upon  the  ocean's 
wave.  He  also  went  to  the  vase  to  throw  in  his  gift,  but 
ere  it  fell,  the  Goddess  caught  it,  and  changed  it  for  the 
wreath.  I  heard  murmured  by  the  assembled  crowd,  the 
names  of  Willis,  Prentice,  and  PerdvcU.  I  awoke,  and  it 
was  but  a  dream. 

AUGUSTINA.. 


THE  NATIVITT, 

Jddea.*s  plains  in  silence  sleep 

Beneath  the  cloudless  midnight  sky ; 
And  o'er  their  flocks  the  shepherds  keep 

Kind  watch,  to  David's  city  nigh : 
That  royal  city!  nobler  Guest 

Is  she  awhile  to  entertain, 
Than  proudest  monarch,  whose  behest 

It  is  o'er  earthly  realms  to  reign : 
By  Him,  salvation  is  to  mortals  given,  . 
On  earth  is  shed  the  peerless  noon  of  heaven. 

For  see!  along  the  deep  blue  arch 
A  glory  breaks,  and  now  a  throng. 

From  wh^e  the  sparkling  planets  march. 
Come  trooping  down  with  shout  and  song ; 
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And  o*er  those  pastures  bathM  in  light. 

The  heavenly  cordon  stay  their  wing. 
While  softly  on  the  ear  of  night. 

Steals  the  rich  hymn  that  seraphs  sing : 
And  sweetly  thus  the  murmuring  accents  ran, 
"Glory  to  God— Good  Will  and  Peace  to  Man!" 

W.  B.  TAPPANr 


THE  MAN  WITH  A  SHADOW. 

How  soft  affection's  accents  &U 
On  babe,  on  friend,  on  wife,  on  all : 
Like  breeze  that  sweeps  the  violet's  breast, 
Or  lulls  the  frighted  dove  to  rest. 

My  parentage  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  and  my 
early  condition  in  life  equally  unimportant  to  the  reader. 
But  at  twelve  years  old,  my  history  might  be  considered 
somewhat  interesting  to  mankind :  and  so  far  as  a  man^s 
own  medley  of  consciousness,  reflection,  and  vague,  or  dis- 
tinct remembrances  may  be  entitled  his  history,  my  remin- 
iscences are  welcome  to  the  public.  Reading  was  my  earli- 
est pleasure,  and  I  met  by  chance,  with  a  book  called  '^  the 
History  of  Peter  Schenler,"  the  man  without  a  shadow — 
I  read  it  again,  and  again,  but  I  could  never  make  out  clear- 
ly the  author's  meaning.  Was  Peter  Schenler,  the  man 
without  a  shadow,  destitute  of  conscience,  that  subtle  por- 
tion of  "  Divinity  within  us,"  which  teaches  us  more 
strongly  than  the  dogmas  in  the  world,  the  nature  of  truth? 
I  never  could  detei'mine  the  probability  of  this,  or  any  other 
being  the  right  interpretation  of  the  allegory.  But  my  im- 
agination grew  restless  under  the  speculation,  and  I  lived 
away  years  of  apparent  boyish  idleness,  but  in  reality,  they 
were  years  spell  bound  by  the  history  of  Peter  Schenler, 
the  man  without  a  shadow.  My  mind  lost  its  balance,  and 
I  began  to  conjecture  wildly.  Was  it  possible  for  a  man  to 
live  without  a  shadow,  and  might  not  I  lose  my  own  ?  Then 
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I  bitrthened  my  fancy,  by  curious  inquiries  of  what  those 
shadows  were  which  men  followed  so  eagerly.  Pleasure, 
Fame,  Avarice, — and  I  asked  myself  in  my  reveries,  which 
shall  I  pursue.  Pleasure  ?  My  mind  broke  through  her 
silken  nets  as  from  a  dream,  it  had  less  identity,  than  al- 
most any  other  of  my  visions,  and  insensibly,  I  lost  the 
purpose  and  the  idea  :  or,  it  might  have  been  merged  into 
other  of  the  shadows  which  beckoned  me  onward.  Then 
I  thought  of  Fame,  the  glorious  banner  of  the  warrior,  the 

Ehilosopher's  stone,  the  judicial  pomp  of  the  statesman,  the 
istorian  with  his  scroll,  the  philanthropist — and  all  the  life 
and  renown  of  these  flitted  before  me  in  various  lineaments, 
breathing  pure  and  healthful  invigoration.  Should  I  try 
either  of  these  paths  to  glory,  and  how  should  I  begin  ? — 
In  my  native  land  I  was  nothing,  but  I  could  make  a  name 
in  another  land,  and  with  my  motto  at  my  back, "  a  prophet 
hath  no  honor  in  his  own  country,"  and  my  scheme  in  my 
head,  I  would  travel,  and  Ireland  was  the  fancy  of  my 
heart.  I  took  a  fancy  to  go  to  Ireland,  to  see  if  the  wretch- 
edness of  the  people,  could  be  ameliorated  by  my  philan- 
thropic hand,  and  to  find  where  was  the  source  of  this 
wretchedness.  Was  it  in  the  state  of  the  soil  and  property, 
or  the  character  of  the  people,  or  the  nature  of  the  laws, 
which  governed  them?  I  wrought  myself  up  into  a  most 
frantic  enthusiasm,  to  redress  Irish  wrongs,  and  assist  Irish 
genius,  till  in  a  cool  moment  of  my  diseased  mind,  I  found 
myself  laughing  over  my  scheme,  and  felt  that  it  was  little 
better  than  Daniel  0*Rouke's  journey  to  the  moon — for  as 
Daniel  said,  "  who  ever  heard  of  a  man's  riding  a  horse- 
back, on  the  back  of  an  eagle,  before."  So  I  let  alone  trav- 
elling and  philanthropy,  and  began  thinking  of  philosophy. 
But,  sublime  and  sedate  genius  of  philosophy!  thy  Newtons, 
and  Bacons,  and  Franklins,  awed  from  thy  shrine  the  vanity 
and  ignorance  of  the  schoolboy,  and*I  turned  with  reassur- 
ed steps,  back  to  my  starting  point.  Avarice,  dull  god,  cor- 
rupter of  hearts,  and  despiser  of  all  true  faith,  thy  theme, 
brightly  as  it  shone,  was  seated  amid  troubled  waters,  cast- 
ingnorth  mire  and  dirt :  and  I  sprung  from  it,  loathing  and 
angi^,  at  the  horrid  pile.  My  mind,  however,  kept  fever- 
ish and  excited  by  its  own  cogitations.    I  dosed  away  years 
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of  vanity  and  restlessness,  till,  gentle  reader,  I  fell  in  love, 
and  was  married.  On  the  morning  of  my  wedding  day, 
when  the  ceremony  was  over,  and  I  was  returning  home 
with  my  wife,  all  at  once  I  fell  into  a  rumination  on  the 
change  in  my  condition.  Had  I  indeed  lost  myself,  bound 
me  to  the  side  of  one  person  forever;  had  I  not  even  the 
shadow  of  free  agency  ?  Shadow  !  the  word  rose  quick 
upon  me,  and  all  the  visions  of  my  youth  returned.  Peter 
Schenler,'  the  man  without  a  shadow!  A  strange,  new  shape 
glided  before  me,  wherever  I  went.  It  crowned  me  with 
flowers  when  I  was  gay,  and  sung  to  me  sweet  hymns  when 
I  was  silent.  We  went  over  seas,  and  into  countries  with 
rich  sceneries  of  cottages,  forms  and  tracts  of  noble  wood. 
We  went  into  mountain  lands,  amid  torrents,  lakes,  rocks — 
we  went  where  there  stood  palaces  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
proportions,  in  which  emperors  once  reigned — amongst 
people  of  strange  aspect,  magnificent  barbarians,  Muscovites, 
and  Turks.  But  I  heeded  little  beyond  the  soil  we  trod, 
and  the  races  we  saw;  one  only  fear  possessed  me — I  had 
lost  my  shadow  !  I  was  miserable,  alarmed,  and  sick  with 
terrors — save  when  sometimes  a  creature  of  aerial  make 
hovered  before  and  around  me.  I  seemed  to  love  it,  but 
I  could  never  detain  it;  when  it  stood  by  me,  its  soft  voice 
often  stole  upon  my  ear,  till  I  sunk  in  slumber;  and  when  I 
awoke,  a  gentle  hand  wiped  my  brows  with  patient  fond- 
ness, or  presented  to  my  lips  the  cooling  draught.  It  had 
no  name,  and  I  never  could  describe  it.  No  image  was 
distinct  upon  my  mind,  till  at  last,  one  day  I  remember 
hearing  a  clear,  low  voice,  repeating  to  itself,  in  tones  of 
supplication,  these  words — 

«  Silent  the  voice*  that  once  could  tell 

High  thought,  find  generous  feeline  well. 

Would  I  could  pierce  the  spirit**  Uurone, 

Till  it  should  melt  to  nsture's  tone^ 

Awake  the  might  of  one  whose  name 

Might  thunder  in  his  country's  fame. 

Steal  those  sad  mysteries  that  reign 

Within  the  dark  and  lonely  brain. 

And  pour  new  health,  and  peace,  and  power, — 

Be  this  my  hope,  my  pride,  my  dower !"  - 

My  soul  drank  in  each  word.  How  calm,  how  loyly, 
looked  the  world.    Without  my  window  a  beneficent  sun 
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poured  over  the  brilliant  landscape,  spotted  with  flowers, 
and  trees,  and  waves  sparkling  and  flowing  in  gold.  Over 
my  pillow  hung  the  shadow  I  had  watched  so  long,  a  being 
lovely  and  beloved.  Her  fair  hair  spread  over  her  youthful 
brow,  so  pale  with  melancholy  care,  and  her  white  lips 
were  stealing  forth  those  words.  Grentle  reader,  the  shad- 
ow was  my  wife  !  She  had  watched  me  in  mv  illness,  waited 
upon  me,  and  tended  me  as  if  her  soul  had  no  other  pur- 
pose. When  I  looked  upon  her,  I  loved  her  almost  with 
the  confidence  of  a  dying  man,  who  felt  as  if  his  life  was 
in  her  hands.  Truly,  a  man's  faithful  wife  is  his  fedthful 
shadow.  R.  i. 


THE  INDIAN'S  DEPARTURE. 

On  ik9  ctmmeneement  cf  the  late  u)ar  between  Englmid  and  the  Vnited  Staiee, 
eome  qf  V^  friendly  Indiane  who  Hoed  on  the  north-eaHem  binmdary  q^iVeto 
EngUmd,  emigrated  to  the  westward. 

The  wigwam  of  Parmie  is  desolate  now^ 

His  hearth-Btone  is  covoned  with  snow — 

Throogh  hk  far-thaded  casement  the  bleak  wind  is  howling, 

Around  his  rou^  corn-field  the  panther  is  prowling. 

And  on  his  low  rnsh-bed  the  fierce  wolf  lies  growling — 

The  sheltering  pine  is  low. 

Not  as  a  recreant  did  Parmie  flee. 
When  the  step  of  the  foeman  was  near— 
When  on  came  the  host  with  loud  drums  beating 
While  the  hill  and  rock  the  din  was  repeating. 
Away  fi^Mtt  his  path  was  the  Indian  retreating 
Fleeing,  but  not  in  fear. 

For  the  perishing  hunter  had  sought  his  hut 
His  generous  bounty  to  share; 
The  rifle  and  horn  on  his  bench  he  laid, 
He  spake  him  in  kindness,  he  ate  of  his  breed, 
*  And  he  flung  him  down  on  his  rushy  bed. 

Confiding  the  red  man's  care. 
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And  the  Indian  in  bold  and  unshrinking  laitb. 
Had  come  to  the  white  man's  board; 
When  winter  came  down  on  the  flowerless  earth » 
He  spread  him  a  couch  by  his  blazing  hearth. 
And  they  raised  the  song  and  the  tale  of  mirth. 
While  the  guest  attentively  heard. 

And  he  told  to  the  hunter's  adTentoroos  boy 
How  he  fought  with  the  grim  catamount; 
The  fierce  creature  struggled,  of  blows  all  unheeding. 
Till  one  dying  shriek,  his  wild  fury  succeeding. 
He  sunk  on  the  matted  gtass,  lifeless  and  bleeding — 
Oh  proud  was  the  guest  to  recount. 

And  he  talked  to  the  white  man's  silent  girls  ' 
Of  the  sweet  singing-birds  of  the  wild: 
How  when  evening  came  over  the  woody  plain. 
And  the  red  man  had  gone  to  his  rest  again, 
The  sad  Muckawiss  with  her  silvery  strain. 
Would  lull  him  to  slumbers  mild. 

And  now  cotild  he  strike  with  a  treacherous  hand. 

The  gentle,  the  fiuthful  hearted  1 

No — the  warrior  repelled  the  persuasion  dire; 

Rejected  the  bride,  and  suppressed  the  fire. 

Which  the  shout  and  the  whoop  of  his  tribe  would  inspi 

And  away  toward  the  west  he  departed. 

He  fled  with  the  tear  in  his  eagle  eye. 

As  he  gazed  on  the  blue  gliding  water. 

And  the  home  of  his  childhood,  forsaken  for  aye, — 

But  he  tamed  again  to  his  sorrowfiil  way — 

Be  thou  happy,  brave  Indian,  wherever  you  stray, — 

'Tis  the  prayer  of  the  white  man's  daughter. 

EVERALLIN. 
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CHARITY. 

It  is  well  there  should  always  be  a  necessity  for  exertion. 
The  mind,  without  constant  excitement  to  activity,  would 
soon  sink  into  a  listless  indifference,  or  become  the  prey  of 
ennui.  We  must  keep  alive  the  warmth  of  charity  in  our 
hearts,  by  a  vigilance  as  untiring  as  that  with  which  the 
vestals  watched  their  sacred  fire.  It  is  not  a  single  good 
action  that  makes  a  good  man,  nor  a  generous  gift  that 
constitutes  a  benevolent  character.  There  must  always  be 
within  us  the  spirit  to  do  good,  the  charity  that  faileth 
not,  if  we  would  claim  that  most  exalted  of  all  earthly 
titles — a  christian.  Under  these  impressions,  we  again  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  to  the  beneficiaries  of  that  so- 
ciety which  a  number  of  our  ladies  have,  so  honorably  to 
themselves,  and  to  the  female  character,  established  in  this 
city — we  allude  to  the  *'  Fatherless  and  Widow's  Society." 

If  this  reiteration  of  the  subject  needed  any  apology,  it 
might  easily  be  found  in  the  approaching  season.  ^^  Cold 
winter  is  coming,"  and  with  what  terrors  it  comes  to  those 
poor  widows  and  their  helpless  little  ones,  God  only  knows. 
Our  climate  is  a  terrible  aggravation  of  the  sorrows  and 
cares  of  poverty.  The  Lazzaroni  of  Naples  has  a  beneficent 
sky  above  him — if  he  is  naked  and  hungry,  he  is  not  also 
shivering  with  cold.  He  can  lie  down  to  sleep  without 
the  fear  of  being  frozen,  and  awake  without  that  cheerless, 
hopeless  depression,  which  falls  like  an  iceberg  on  the 
hearts  of  our  poor,  pennyless  sufferers,  who  look  without 
on  a  world  of  sorrow,  and  wilhin,  on  a  dim,  desolate,  freez- 
.  ing  and  fireless  room.  But  the  sorrows  to  which  we  al- 
lude, have  seldom  been  more  feelingly  displayed  and  des- 
cribed, than  in  the  discourse  of  Rev.  E.  S.  Gannett,  a  part 
of  which  has  been  already  published  in  the  Ladies'  Maga- 
zine. We  think  some  further  extracts  from  the' same  excel- 
lent sermon,  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers;  and  certainly 
more  appropriate  to  our  subject  than  any  thing  we  could 
offer.  But  before  introducmg  them  we  would  remark, 
that  there  is  also  another  charity  in  our  city  which  deserves 
notiee  and  encouragement.  The  "Infant  Schools"  lately 
established  here,  are  such  an  evidence  of  female  philanthro- 
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py  as  we  are  proud  to  record.  We  intended  to  have  given 
an  account  of  them  in  this  number  of  the  Magazine,  but 
have  not  yet  collected  all  the  information  necessary  to  a 
particular  description  and  history,  such  as  we  think  the 
subject  demands.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  do  this  in  Janu- 
ary— ^at  any  rate,  as  soon  as  the  materials  are  furnished  us. 
And  further,  we  would  state,  that  our  publication  is  open  to 
any  communications  on  the  great  and  mteresting  subjects  of 
that  trulv  christian  charity,  which  is  striving  to  elevate  the 
human  character  by  moral  and  intellectual  improvement. 
In  this  work,  women  may  zealously  engage,  with  propri- 
ety, advantage  and  honor.  Maternal  Societies  and  Infant 
Schools  are  their  peculiar  province.  The  good  they  do  will 
be  truly  appreciated,  by  all  who  consider  how  important  it 
is,  that  a  right  direction  be  given  to  the  young  mind.  A 
direction  tlmt  is  seldom  wholly  perverted  or  lost. 

"  Believe  me,  the  affeetions  of  the  poor  are  as  warm,  and  their 
sensibilities  as  acute,  as  those  of  the  rich  or  the  refined.  It  is  not 
refinement  of  taste  nor  delicacy  of  manners,  which  designates  the 
anguished  heart.  As  true  sorrow  is  felt  by  her  who  follows  her 
husband's  corpse  to  the  grave  in  borrowed  vestments,  and  comes 
back  to  labor  for  her  famished  children,  as  by  her,  who  can  shel- 
ter herself  from  observation  behind  the  deep  veil,  and  in  her  own 
splendid  mansion.  But  suppose  the  widow  of  the  poor  man  is 
callous  to  bereavement,  she  is  not  insensible  to  physical  wants ; 
and  when  the  arm  on  which  she  depended  is  withdrawn,  what 
shall  she  do?  to  whom  shall  she  look?  She  must  have  friends,  or 
she  must  suffer.  But  suppose  once  more,  that  her  invention  and 
her  industry,  furnish  her  the  means  of  support.  The  days  of  sick- 
ness and  old  age  will  come;  and  then,  in  the  name  of  mercy  I  ask, 
what  shall  she  do?  She  cannot  work.  She  has  no  husband,  who 
may  mitigate  her  sufferings.  Shall  she  linger  in  the  arms  of  dis- 
ease and  famine,  till  death  comes,  where  no  other  friend  has 
entered,  and  kindly  closes  her  eyes  on  the  scenes  of  earth?  Shall 
this  be  permitted  in  a  christian  land;  when  an  apostle  of  Christ 
has  declared,  that  pure  religion  is  to  visit  the  widow  in  her  af- 
fliction, and  when  even  one  who  lived  centuries  before  Jesus 
taught,  enumerated  as  chief  among  his  virtues;  that  he  caused 
the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy. 

There  is  yet  a  class  of  sufferers,  whose  distress  is  heightened 
by  contrast  with  former  and  happier  days.     They  have  known 
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and  felt  the  comforts  of  an  affectionate  home;  they  have  been 
nursed  in  the  lap  of  care;  their  youth  was  passed  amid  circiim- 
stances  of  joy;  and  want  was  as  strange  to  them  as  it  now  is  to 
any  of  us.  But  reverse  canie.  Disappointment  and  misfortune 
followed  each  other  in  alternate  rapid  succession.  The  friends  of 
their  youth  disappeared;  clouds' gathered  over  their  prospects,  and 
in  the  decline  of  life,  they  find  themselves  destitute  of  those  bless- 
ings which,  in  earlier  years,  were  so  uniform,  that  they  scarce 
gave  them  a  thought.  Here  present  distress  is  increased  by 
recollections  of  pa.st  happiness.  How  precious  to  all  those  children 
of  misfortune  is  the  voice  of  sympathy;  how  necessary  to  their 
comfort  is  the  bounty,  which  must  be  delicately  bestowed,  or  it 
will  inflict  pain  greater  than  that  which  it  is  meant  to  assuage. 
Oh,  we  do  not  know  the  value  of  a  kind  look,  a  gentle  word. 
We  do  not  consider,  that  the  attentions  we  scatter  so  profuse- 
ly around  the  circle  in  which  we  move,  would  warm  a  heart 
that  has  long  been  cold;  and  brighten  moments  that  are  spent 
in  despondency.  We  do  not  remember,  I  fear,  how  many 
there  are  within  the  compass  of  our  walls,  who  need  assistance, 
yet  shrink  from  imploring  it;  who  have  been  accustomed  to  give, 
but  who  know  not  how  to  ask.  It  was  such  a  one  who  wrote 
these  lines,  that  came  from  an  almost  distracted  soul.  ^^  1  feel  at 
times  so  bowed  down  with  affliction,  that  I  have  not  a  hope  on 
earth,  nor  even  beyond  the  grave.  My  sufferings  are  of  such  a 
nature,  that  they  will  admit  of  no  mitigation,  but  from  the  conso- 
ling voice  of  sympathy,  or  in  a  perfect  submission  to  the  will  of 
my  Creator.  Heartbroken  and  comfortless,  my  feelings  are 
sinking  a  prey  to  despondency;  and  this  earthly  tabernacle  will, 
I  think,  not  be  long  in  changing,  could  I  but  hope  for  a  happy  im- 
mortality." This  was  the  language  of  a  widow,  who  had  been  oblig- 
ed to  give  to  the  care  of  strangers  eight  fartherless  children.  Ne- 
cessity had  broken  the  ties  which  held  the  mother  to  her  ofl^spring. 
What  an  invaluable  friend  would  she  be  who  should  carry  to  this 
aching  heart  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  pour  the  balm  of 
holy  trust  mto  the  mourner's  spirit — who  should  enable  her  to  see 
her  Father  in  her  (Jod,  and  to  receive  meekly  the  trials  which 
he  may  appoint," 
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The  name  ,of  N.  H  Carter,  is  well  known  and  respected  in  the  world  of 
letters.  The  following  hymn  from  hia  pen,  written  many  years  since  to  a 
friend  in  this  city,  it  is  believed  has  never  been  pablished.  The  approaching 
season  mnst  render  the  sentiments  it  contains,  appropriate  to  the  feelings  of  aU 
christians,  and  we  think  our  readers  will  be  l^hly  gratified,  as  we  have  been, 
with  the  perasal  of  the 

HTMlf  FOR  CHRISTBEAS. 

In  hymns  of  praise,  eternal  God! 

When  thy  creating  hand 
StretchM  the  blue  arch  of  heaven  abroad. 
And  meted  sea  and  land, 
The  morning  stars  together  sang. 
And  shouts  of  joy  firom  angels  rung. 

Than  Earth's  prime  hour,  more  joyous  far 
,  Was  the  eventful  morn. 

When  the  bright  beam  of  Bethlehem's  star 
Announc'd  a  Saoiour  born ! 

7%en  sweeter  strains  from  heaven  began — 
•*  Glory  to  God — good  will  to  man." 

Babe  of  the  manger !  can  it  be  ? — 

Art  thou  the  Son  of  God  ? 
Shall  subject  nations  bow  the  knee. 
And  kings  obey  thy  nod  1 

Shall  thrones  and  monarchs  prostrate  fall 
Before  the  tenant  of  a  stalll 

'Tis  He !  t|ie  hjrmning  seraphs  cry, 
While  hov'ring,  drawn  to  earth ; 
*Tis  He  ?  the  shepherds'  songs  reply. 
Hail !  hail  Emmanuers  birth !  ' 
The  rod  of  peace  those  hands  shall  bear. 
That  brow  a  crown  of  glory  wear ! 

'Tis  He !  the  eastern  sages  sing. 

And  spread  their  golden  hoard ; 
*Tis  He !  the  hills  of  Sion  ring, 
Hosanna  to  the  Lord  ! 
The  Prince  of  long  prophetic  years 
To  day  in  Bethlehem  appears ! 

Ho  comes ! — the  Conqueror's  march  begins. 
No  blood  his  banner  stains ; 
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He  comet  to  save  the  worid  from  siniy 
And  break  the  captive's  chains ! 

The  poor,  the  sick,  and  blind  shall  blest 
The  Prince  •T  Peace  and  Ei^teousnett. 

Though  now  in  swaddling-clothes  He  lies. 

All  hearts  his  power  shall  own. 
When  he,  with  legions  of  the  skies. 
The  cloods  of  heaven  his  throne. 

Shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead. 
And  strike  a  trembling  world  with  dread. 


THOU  DYING  YEAR,  FAREWELL! 

Farkwell,  thy  destiny  is  done. 

Thy  ebbing  sands  we  tell. 
Blended  and  set  with  centuries  gone— 

Thou  dying  year,  farewell ! 

Gifts  from  thy  hand— spring's  joyous  leaves. 

And  sununer's  breathing  flowers. 
Autumn's  bright  fruit  and  bursting  sheaves. 

These  blessings  have  been  ours. 

They  pass  with  thee,  and  now  they  teem 

Like  gifts  from  &iry  spell. 
Or  like  some  sweet  remembered  dretm«~ 

We  bid  those  gifts  &rewell ! 

Though  frail  the  friir,  rich  things  of  earth. 
Must  mind* 8  bright  hopes  be  frail? 

And  those  pure  thoughts  that  owed  their  birth 
To  thee— thus  with  thee  faill 

Not  if  the  toul  but  gird  her  might. 

Her  treasures  guard  with  care, — 
The  storm- twell'd  stream  that  sweeps  the  height. 

But  lays  the  rich  mine  bare, 

The  high  resolve,  the  holy  fear. 

Waked  by  thy  passing  knell, 
O,  take  not  these,  thou  dying  year ! 

We  bid  not  th€$4  forewell ! 

CORNELIA. 


LITERARY  JVOTICES. 


"The  LuoEHDAitT"— Vol.  2.*^S.  G.  Goodrich.  The  ap)>earance  of  this  book, 
BO  quaker>Uke,  so  deroid  of  all  ornament  to  attract  attention  from  external  show, 
when  contrasted  with  the  purple  and  scarlet,  green  and  gold,  pictures  of  goddesses, 
and  what  is  more  grand,  of  godlike  men,  which  our  thousand  and  one  annuals  dis- 
play, forcibly  reminded  tis  of  the  republican  simplicity  of  Dr.  Franklin  amid  the 
gorgeousness  of  the  French  court.  Certainly,  thought  we,  the  publisher  must  be 
eonfident  in  the  merits  of  his  Work,  or  he  would  not  send  it  forth  at  this  time,  when 
it  must  encounter  so  fearful  a  comparison  in  point  of  decorations — by  the  way,  a 
comparison  that  often  decides  the  fate  of  ladies,  if  it  does  not  of  literature.  Perhaps 
the  decision  is  as  wrong  in  die  one  case,  as  it  certainly  would  have  been  in  the 
other,  had  we,  disgusted  with  the  pkiin  dress  of  the  Legendary,  pronounced  it  un- 
worthy our  acquaintance,  and  thrown  it  avide  for  the  Token  or  Souvenir.  But  we 
have  more  patience,  if  not  penetration.  In  the  latter  quality,  we  do  indeed  exceed- 
ingly doubt,  whether  we  shall  ever  excel;  especially  in  that  critical  acumen  which 
can  decide  on  a  book  by  merely  glancing  at  the  cover.  We  read  the  book  before  de- 
ciding. And  when  the  perusal  gives  us  as  much  pleasure  as  the  one  before  us  hat 
done,  We  pronounce  it  good. 

The  Legendary,  in  point  of  literary  excellence,  need  not  fear  a  comparison  with 
its  predecessor  or  our  annuals.  The  prose,  as  a  whole,  is  exceedingly  well  executed. 
We  cannot  speak  in  so  unqualified  a  manner  of  the  ^>oetry.  There  are  some  beau- 
tifiil  poems,  and  beautiful  passages  in  poems  not  so  excellent,  but  still  there  is  noth- 
ing  that  would  insure  an  immortality  for  the  authors. 

We  hare  not  space  to  make  a  single  poetic  extract,  though  many  fine  passages 
might  be  selected,  and  will  be  by  those  who  have  time  to  spare,* at  well  as  a  /os/e 
to  discriminate.     The  prose  we  will  mention  more  particularly. 

'*  The  Stepmother,*' — The  first,  and  the  longest  article  in  the  book,  posses^  all 
the  requisites  of  a  connected  and  finished  piece.  The  development  of  the  character 
of  Lucius  Lloyd  is  finely  executed;  the  character  of  Mrs.  Lloyd,  so  womanly  in  her 
virtues,  so  feeling  yet  self-denying,  is  a  picture  which  none  but  a  misanthrope  can 
contemplate  with  indifference.  The  denoument  of  the  story  did  not  exactly  agree 
with  our— prejudices,  shall  we  sayl  No— we  do  not  think  that  exactly  a  proper 
definition  of  the  disgust  which  arises  in  the  civilized  christian's  mind,  at  the 
thought  of  a  union  between  persons  who  appeared  in  every  thing,  but  a  tinge  of  blood, 
VOL.    I. NO.    XI,  72 
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to  be  fitted  for  each  other.  We  intended  to  hare  given  the  reason  of  oar  objec- 
tions, bat  cannot  at  this  time — bowerer,  if  the  public  generally,  approve  the  catas- 
trophe, we  may  perhaps  be  convinced,  and  acknowledge  hereafter,  that  oar  objec- 
tions were  prejadices. 

"  The  Murderer's  Grave" — is  merely  a  plain  narrative,  of  a  horrible  rereoge 
and  execution.  A  pretty  good  newspaper  extract  it  will  form  for  those  editors,  who 
are  compelled  to  treat  their  readers  with  such  appalling  articles. 

**  Leaves  from  a  Colleger's  Album" — confirms  us  in  our  opinion,  that  neither 
wit  nor  wisdom  can  be  infused  'into  an  Album.  Never  should  the  ladies  be  cen- 
sured for  the  trifling  character  of  their  Albums,  since  that  of  a  **  Colleger's*'  is  quite 
as  trifling.     It  is  unworthy  the  book,  and  the  genius  of  N.  P.  Willis. 

The  five  following  stories,  entitled — **  The  Camp  Meeting,"^'*  The  Schoolmas- 
ter,"—"Extracts  from  a  Sea  Book,"~"The  Witch"— and  "The  Siege  of  Soleure,"  * 
are  all  excellent.  We  do  not  praise  them  iu  gross.  They  have  each  their  separate, 
particular  and  characteristic  beauties.  And  though  we  may  not  pause  to  discrinu- 
nate,  the  reader  will.  They  do  honor  to  their  authors,  and  we  regret  they  are  all 
anonymous,  except  the  third  named.  Samuel  Hazzard  has  an  entertaining  "  S«a 
Book;"  if  it  contains  more  **  extracts"  like  that  he  has  transcribed,  we  wish 
he  would  furnish  one  for  the  Ladies'  Magazine. 

Of  the  three  remaining  stories  Mr.  Willis  acknowledges  "  Unwritten  Philoeophy,** 
and  he  also  wrote  "  The  Painter's  Revelation."  If  the  former  bears  his  name,  the 
latter  has  his  characteristic  impressions.  Unwritten  Philosophy  is  much  the  best, 
indeed,  considered  only  mt  a  description  of  the  Utopia  of  mind  it  is  one  of  tha  most 
beautifiU  things  we  ever  read.  The  author  is  a  poet ;  not  one  made  by  study,  not  a 
versifier,  a  mere  measurer  of  rhymes,  but  the  poet  of  nature  and  feeling.— He  has 
written  itoany  beautiful  things,  and  he  will  yet  write  more  excellently  if  he  will  only 
aim  at  something  besides  mere  prettiness.  The  hand  that  strews  flowers  so  abund- 
antly should  sometimes  distribute  fruits.  The  first  is  only  the  amusements  of  intel- 
lect; the  other,  nourishment.  The  &ult  then,  with  "  Unwriten  Philosophy"  is,  that 
as  a  picture  or  sketch  of  human  life  it  is  all  ideaL  What  young  student  would  re- 
tire to  his  chamber  and  spend  years  over  his  books,  with  no  object  in  view  beyond 
mere  abstract  speculation,  or  the  teaching  a  girl  of  twelve,  who  "  was  not  beautiful," 
**  Unwritten  Philosophy  !"  And  then  afler  they  are  married,  think  of  their  domestic 
life,  with  only  one  chamber,  where  with  the  *'  window  half  closed"  *'  they  pass  their 
time,  he  readings  or  looking  at  her,  and  she  "  sitting  hour  after  hour  in  the  aaine 
chair."  Ah!  it  is  alt  ideal — such  a  picture  of  lifo  as  might  have  been  realized,  had 
the  (ruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  been  only  good.  Tet  the-erticle  is  charming,  and 
we  recommend  the  closing  remarks  to  the  attention  of  all  young  ladies. 

There  is  yet  one  more  story,  "Elizabeth  Latimer."  The  author  has  chosen  to  be 
anonymoue— delighting  no  doubt  to  do  good  in  secret.  It  can  hardly  be  possible  that 
such  a  story,  so  powerfully  and  pathetically  told,  can  fail  of  doing  good.  We  would 
rather  have  written  that  article  than  any  one  in  the  Legendary.  There  is  so  much 
truth  in  the  painting,  the  character  of  Elizabeth  so  finely  conceived,  ao  fiuthfiiOy 
executed  !    Oenios  and  intelligence  when  struggling  with  misfortune,  have  much  to 
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endure  which  the  world  knows  not  of;  which  the  cold  end  ignorant  never  can  under- 
eland,  and  which  the  proeperous,  eren  when  warm-hearted  and  refined,  nerer  will 
comprehend,  unleaa  brought  vividly  before  them  by  such  sketches  as  Elisabeth  Lati- 
mer. 

On  the  whole,  we  think,  that  if  merit  can  secure  patronage,  the  Legendary  will 
not  be  abandoned.  ' 

*'  Skykntt  fivk  Receipts." — Munroe  &  Francis. — So  appears  the  Isbel  of 
the  book,  and  we  think  it  a  great  &alt  for  such  a  small  work.  Who  can  guess  by 
reading  the  title  on  the  cover,  what  are  the  subjects  treated  of  vrithini  Whether 
those  receipts  are  for  making  pills  or  pies^preparing  plasters  or  preserving  plums  1 
We  think  this  ambiguity  a  fault,  and  as  it  happens  to  be  the  only  one  we  have  dis- 
covered in  the  book,  we  have  made  the  most  of  it.  Indulging  too  much  in  our  natu- 
ral propensity,  which  ie  that  of  always  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  every  object, 
character  and  performance,  may,  we  fear,  be  construed  into  that  weakness  of  mind 
which  would  yield  indiscriminate  praise,  rather  than  take  the  trouble  of  analyzing, 
comparing  and  reflecting,  in  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  degree  of  commen- 
dation merited.  Well,  the  criticism  is  over,  and  nothing  now  but  the  easy  and  con- 
genial task  of  puflBng.  Besides,  Udies,  the  book  is  intended  for  your  benefit,  and  the 
'<  Seventy  five  Receipts,"  (be  particular  in  the  number,)  are  for  making  *<  Pastry, 
cakes  and  sweetmeats."  It  is  but  justice  to  the  author,  who  is  an  American  wo- 
man, to  say,  that  the  book  is  not  only  well  written,  meaning  a  clear,  concise,  reada- 
ble style,  which  will  not  disgust  the  intelligent,  and  may  be  understood  by  the  ig' 
norant,  but  that  it  abo  displays  good  taste;  real  poetic  feeling.  Who  but  an  ad- 
mirer of  sentiments  would  have  thought  of  arranging  the  directions  for  making  a 
pudding  in  such  a'particular  and  pleasing  order,  that  the  receipt  should  appear  like 
a  BuKto  to  some  charming  tale  or  exquisite  poem.     Take  the  following  for  making  a 

COACA-NUT  PUDDING. 

A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  coaca-nut,  mted. 
A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powdered  white  sugar. 
Three  ounces  and  a  half  of  fresh  butter. 
The  whites  of  six  eggs  only. 
Haifa  glass  of  wine  and  brandy  mixed. 
Half  a  tea-spoonful  of  rose  water. 

There, — the  arrangement  of  the  receipt  b  really  harmonious,  (and  we  have  only 
made  one  alteration)  nearly  as  much  so  as  the  style  of  Southey's  Thalaba.  The 
book  is  well  executed,  and  forms  a  volume  of  one  hundred  pages  of  useful  informa- 
tion to  young  married  ladies  especially,  and  we  think  all  housekeepers  would  find  it 
of  advantage. 

"Remarks  or  the  Importance  of  the  TEETB,'*-^By  Samuel  S.  Fitch, 
Dentist.  We  have  received  a  sensible,  well -written  pamphlet  with  the  above  title ; 
and  really  think  it  an  excellent  opportunity  to  introduce  it  here,  just  after  the  notice 
of  the  cookery  book,  (yood  teeth  are  essentially  requisite  to  the  relishing  of  good 
cakes,  and  with  this  truth  thus  staring  them  as  it  were,  in  the  face,  the  full  importance 
of  the  "Remarks*'  of  Dr.  Fitch,  will  be  obvious  to  some,  on  whom  his  reasonings  and 
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per^QftNon  augbt  hare  &Ued  to  operate.  But  the  author  it  not  io  need  of  oar  ae- 
jifitance*  He  writes  like  one  not  only  well  acquainted  with  bie  suligect,  bm  aleo 
with  the  human  mind;  on  whichi  by  the  way,  he  must  operate  before  he  will  be  per- 
milted  to  operate  on  human  teeth.  People  generally,  have  a  dislike  po  under- 
going unnecessary  pain^  and  they  are  not  always  willing  to  take  even  necessary 
trouble,  to.obviaie  a  distant  and  uncertain  danger.  But  Dr.  Fitch  shows  the  *'  im- 
portance of  the  teeth'*  in  so  many  particulars,  that  wboeoever  reads  his  ohsenra- 
tions,  must  feel  their  importance ;  and  then  he  points  out  the  manner  of  fM-eserva- 
tion  so  clearly  and  practically,  that  people  must  be  unwise  who  do  not,  at  least,  try 
to  preserve  them.  The  following  extract,  mentioning  some  of  the  formidable  die- 
eases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  exposed  by  diseased  teeth,  may  be  useful  in 
frightening  those  who  are  not  to  be  flattered  into  a  performance  of  their  duty — name- 
ly, to  attend  to  their  own,  and  the  teeth  of  those  over  whom  they  exercise  controL 

'*  Defective  teeth  often  occasion  most  distressing  and  fatal  diseases,  of  which  I 
will  merely  mention  Phthisis.  Pulmonalis.  Consumption.  Dispepsia.  Indigestion. 
Pain  in  the  Ear,  and  formation  of  matter  in  that  organ.  Inflammation  and  painful  af- 
^tions  of  the  eyes,  in  some  cases  producing  almost  total  blindness.  Norvoaa  wiSbc- 
iioDS.  Epilepsy.  Hysteria.  Hypochondriasis.  Rheuntatic  aflections.  Tic  Do- 
lourcux.     Sympathetic  head-ache.     Palsy,  &c. 

I  can  only  mention  the  names  of  these  diseases  in  this  place ;  those  who  wish  to 
-see  the  subject  fully  detailed,  can  be  gratified  by  a  reference  to  my  large  work  upon 
Dental  Surgery. 

An  alarming  case  of  consumption,  produced  by  a  diseased  stato  of  the  mouth  and 
teeth,  came  under  my  notice  the  last  Kummer.  The  subject  of  it,  was  a  gentlemait 
of  a  most  amiable  and  estimable  character.  He  was  cut  ofl^  in  the  prime  and  vigour 
of  his  days.  His  grief  and  sorrow  can  hardly  be  conceived,  when  he  learned  that  his 
disease  was  tbe  consequence  jaf  bad  teeth.  The  tears  and  sympathies  of  his  friends 
could  aflTord  no  relief,  and  the  utmost  exertion  and  skill  of  his  phjrfticians  were  of  no 
avail.  In  the  bitterness  of  grief,  he  regretted  having  neglected  a  timely  application 
40  a  judicious  dentist,  who,  by  curing  his  teftth,  might  have  saved  him  from  a  prema- 
ture death.  The  other  diseases  I  have  mentioned  as  produced  by  bad  teeth,  have  so 
long  been  a  subject  of  remark  and  record,  as  not  to  be  doubted  by  the  intelligent 
physician,  almost  every  form  of  which,  I  have  seen  in  my  own  practice  and  that  of 
my  friends.  I  might  also  mention  gum  biles  discharge  of  purulent  matto*  through 
the  cheek,  and  a  canceroos  state  of  the  jaws  and  adjacent  parts  :  <^the  lattor,  the 
annals  of  medicine  record  many  terrible  cases." 

«*The  Mirror — or  Juvenile  Tales"— Munroe-&  Francis.  This  little  book, 
though  not  professedly  designed  as  a  '<  New  Years  Present,"  may  be  considered  aa 
belonging  to  the  class  of  **  Annuals."  A  niunerous  class  certainly,  which  might 
with  propriety  be  divided  into  several  distinct  oi'deri ;  that  is,  if  these  beautiful 
books  may  be  con^^idered  as  the  flowers  of  literature,  and  thus  be  described  in  bo- 
tanical language.  The  Mirror,  though  not  a  showy  or  splendid  flower,  to  continue 
the  metaphor,  well  deserves  a  place  in  our  Titerary  boquet;  its  modest  beauty  and 
useful  properties  are  hardly  exceeded  by  any  specimen  we  have  seen.  This  bouk  is 
the  production  of  a  lady  of  Philadelphia;  the  stories  are  designed  for  American  cbil- 
drei),  adapted  to  our  pubHc  institutions,  habits  and  modes  of  thinking.  It  is  not 
suflicient  praise  to  say  the  design  is  well  executed*— we  think,  with  few  exceptions, 
it  is  worthy  of  much  commendation.  The  author  evidently  enters,  as  a  writer  should 
do,  with  enthusiasm  on  her  subject — she  feels,  and  writes  like  an  American, — and 
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her  efibrts  will  midoabtedly  do  good.  Not  meroly  powen  the  negatire  Turtue  of 
keeping  children  from  idleneec  they  will  make  them  better,  wieer,  happier.  We 
quote  a  few  ■entencoi,  which  many  parenU  aa  well  aa  children,  would  do  well  to 


<*  I  think  it  the  doty  of  ail  parent!,  and  eapecially  of  American  parenta  partial-' 
larly,  to  discourage  in  their  children,  every  thing  like  an  undue  rererence  for  &mily, 
&ahion,  fortune  or  extravagance;  and  to  teach  them,  that  all  persons  are  proper  as- 
sociates for  them,  who  are  amiuble,  intelligent,  and  of  good  manners.  After  all,  the 
only  real  distinction  is  that  of  tuperiority  of  mind;  and  by  that,  men  have  raised 
themselves  from  the  very  lowest,  to  the  very  highest  stations.  Dr.  Franklin's 
father  was  a  soap  boiler,  and  Franklin  himself,  was  for  many  years,  a  poor  journey- 
man printer.  Benjamin  West,  one  of  the  best  painters  of  his  time,  and  long  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  worthed  on  the  &rm  with 
his  own  hands." 

"Godfrey  Hall" — Munroe  &  Francis.  This  also  is  a  "tribute  of  Regard," 
and  intended  as  a  Juvenile  Souvenir.  Well,  we  have  no  reason  to  find  &ult  with 
the  publishers  of  these  works,  unless  it  be  that  they  offer  such  a  variety  as  to  distract 
our  choice.  There  is  some  danger  of  that.  And  then,  aa  we  cannot  have  all,  we 
may  possibly  determine  to  buy  none,  and  then  they  must  suffer  from  the  generous 
attempt  to  please  us.  But  to  return  to  **  Godrrey  Hall,  or  Prudence  and  Principle." 
Why  was  it  necessary  to  add  the  explanatory  part  of  the  title  1  We  do  not  like  this 
attempt  of  moralising  in  a  title.  It  does  no  good.  If  there  is  a  moral  in  the  story, 
those  very  persons  on  whom  it  was  designed  to  operate,  will  rarely  purchase  or  read 
the  book,  with  the  whole  design  thus  staring  them  in  the  face.  And  but  few  will 
read  the  work  with  aa  much  interest,, as  though  the  denoument  was  not  thus  antici- 
pated. Thus  much  for  the  title.  The  book  is  very  prettily  got  op,  bound  in  silk, 
gilt>edged,  and  has  one  really  pretty  plate.  But  then  the  story,  though  tolerably  well 
written,  is  very  common-place  writing,  nothing  that  will  reach  the  heart  and  feelings 
of  an  American  child — we  do  not  mean  morally — for  the  role  of  christian  morals  is, 
in  all  christian  countries,  the  same,  but  we  do  think  a  child's  feelings  roust  be  inter- 
ested by  such  references  to  customs  and  society,  as  he  or  she  has  connected  with  the 
world,  as  it  is  exhibited  to  them,  in  order  to  have  the  instruction^duly  prized.  Lords 
and  ladies,  halls  and  conjurors,  are  not  the  material  of  American  history. 

"Thk  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature  and  Science," — £.  Littell, 
Philadelphia.  This  work,  which  has  now  reached  its  thirteenth  volume,  is,  as  its  title 
imports,  entirely  a  selection  from  British  periodicals.  It  is,  however,  a  judicious  se* 
lection,  displaying  a  propriety  of  taste  in  the  American  publisher,  which  should, 
and  undoubtedly  doee  secure  him  a  generous  patronage.  The  high  character  of 
the  £nglish  Reviews  and  Magazines,  which  receive  contributions  from  the  most 
gifled  writers  of  that  country,  is  well  known  here;  still  there  is  much  admitted  which 
can  neither  interest  nor  instruct  our  plain  and  practical  republicans.  Mr.  Littell 
acts  the  part  of  literary  t<uter  to  our  Foreign  PeriodicaMoving  people,  with  singular 
skill  and  good  sense.  The  articles  selected  for  his  Museum,  besides  the  knowledge 
they  convey  of  tho  particular  modes  of  thought  and  conduct  in  the  old  wprld,  usually 
possess  some  information  or  reflections,  that  may  be  particularly  useful  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  new.    Wc  select  a  few  pdragraphs  from  the  article  entitled  **  History," 
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wfaiofa  appears  to  have  been  the  preface  of  a  crktCMm  on  *<The  Romance  of  HHtorj,** 
by  Henry  Neele.  The  whole  article  i«  beaotifullj  written,  replete  witii  tnfonnetioii, 
and  displaying  that  union  of  talents,  which  cwtainly  spproaehes  rery  near  oar 
model  of  perfection  for  a  writer — the  union  of  sound  and  of  severe  judgment,  with  a 
vivid,  even  pUyiul  fimcy,  good  sense,  good  taste  and  good  principles. 

"  The  effect  of  historical  reading  is  analogous,  in  many  respects,  to  that  produced 
by  foreign  travel.  The  student,  like  the  tourist,  is  transported  into  a  new  state  of 
society.  He  sees  new  fiashions.  He  hears  new  modes  of  expressions.  His  mind 
is  enlarged  by  contemplating  the  wide  diversities  of  laws,  of  morals,  and  ol  manners. 
But  men  may  travel  far,  and  return  with  minds  as  contracted  as  if  they  had  never 
stirred  from  their  own  market-town.  In  the  same  manner,  men  may  know  the  dates 
of  many  battles,  and  the  genealogies  of  many  royal  houses,  and  yet  be  no  wiser. 
Most  people  look  at  past  Umes,  as  princes  look  at  foreien  countries.  More  than  one 
illustrious  stranger  has  landed  on  our  island  amidst  the  shouts  of  a  mob,  has  dined 
<with  the  King,  has  hunted  with  the  master  of  the  stag-hounds,  has  seen  the  guards 
reviewed,  and  a  knight  of  the  farter  installed ;  has  cantered  along  Regent  Stroet ; 
has  visited  St.  PauPs,  and  noted  down  its  dimensions,  and  has  then  departed,  think- 
ing  that  he  has  seen  England.  He  has,  in  fact,  seen  a  few  public  buildings ,  public 
nen,  and  public  ceremonies.  But  of  the  vast  and  complex  system  of  society,  of  the 
fine  shades  of  national  character,  of  the  practical  operation  of  government  and  laws, 
he  knows  nothing.  He  who  would  understand  these  things  rightly,  roust  not  conBne 
his  observations  to  palaces  and  solemn  days.  He  must  see  ordinary  men  as  they  ap- 
pear in  business  and  in  their  ordinary  pleasures.  He  must  mingle  in  the  crowds  of 
the  exchange  and  the  cofiee  house.  He  most  obtain  admittance  to  the  conrivial  table 
«nd  the  domestic  hearth.  He  must  bear  with  vulgar  expressions.  He  must  not 
shrink  from  exploring  even  the  retreats  of  misery.  He  who  wishes  to  understand 
the  condition  ot  mankind  in  former  ages,  must  proceed  on  the  same  principle.  If  he 
attends  only  to  public  transactions,  to  wars,  consresses,  and  debates,  his  studies  will 
"be  as  unprintable  as  the  travels  of  those  imperial,  royal,  and  swene  sovereigns,  who 
Ibrm  their  judgment  of  our  island  from  havmg  gone  in  state  to  a  few  fine  sights, 
And  from  having  held  formal  conferences  with  a  lew  great  officers. 

The  perfect  historian  is  he  in  whose  work  the  character  and  spirit  <^  an  age  b  ex- 
hibited in  miniature.  He  relates  no  fact,  he  attributes  no  expression  to  lus  charae- 
ters,  which  is  not  authenticated  by  sufficient  testimony.  But  by  judicious  selectaon, 
rejection,  and  arrangement,  he  grves  to  truth  those  attractions  which  have  been  usur- 
ped by  fiction.  In  bis  narrative  a  due  subordination  is  observed  ;  some  transactions 
are  prominent,  o^ers  retire.  But  the  scale  on  which  he  represents  them  is  increas- 
ed or  diminished,  not  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  persons  concerned  in  them;  bot 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  elucidate  the  condition  of  society  and  the  na- 
ture of  man.  He  shows  us  the  court,  the  camp,  and  the  senate.  But  he  shows  us 
also  the  nation.  He  considers  no  anecdote,  no  peculiarity  of  manner,  no  fiuniliar 
-saying,  as  too  insignificant  for  his  notice,  which  is  not  to6  insifnficant  to  illastrate 
the  operation  of  laws,  of  religion,  and  of  education,  and  to  mark  the  progress  of  the 
liuman  mind.  Men  will  not  merely  be  described,  but  will  be  made  intimately  known 
to  us.  The  changes  of  manners  will  be  indicated,  not  merely  by  a  few  general 
phrases,  or  a  few  extracts  firom  statistical  documents,  but  b;*  appropriate  images  pre- 
sented in  every  line." 

"The  Pk a rl"— Thomas  T.  Ash.  This  neat  little  book  appears  to  desenre 
its  title,  and  that  we  think  quite  a  compliment.  To  select  or  invent  for  an  annual, 
an  appropriate,  and  at  the  same  time,  an  imappropriated  name,  is  now  a  matter  of 
serious  difficulty,  indeed  of  dismay  to  some  authors  who  seem  deterred  from  publish- 
ing their  Souvenir  Incubations,  solely  because  they  cannot  find  a  suitable  name  fer 
their  volume. 
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Pearl!— what  joong  reader  Wit  in  a  monnnt  oompreliencb  that  soeh  a  book  must 
be  pretty;  pure  and  polished— and  so  it  is— with  the  eioeption  of  a  few  blemishes* 
We  do  not  allude  to  the  pictores—they  are  not  fan^less,  but  they  are  qnite  pleasing, 
especially  those  illustrating  the  <*  Wentworth  Family"  and  the  **  Pass  of  the  Green 
Mountain."  Such  pictures  tell  a  tale  children  can  understand  and  appreciale. 
They  will  be  often  gased  upon,  and  never  with  indifierenoe.  The  blemishes  of  the 
book  are  grammatical  inaccuracies,  and  sometimes  an  ambiguity  in  the  sentences 
which,  had  not  the  work  been  intended  for  young  readers,  we  should  not  hare  men- 
tioned. Persons  preparing  books  for  youth  should  be  scrupulously  attentive  in  the 
choice  of  proper  words,  and  the  arrangement  of  sentences.  The  following  from 
'*  Popular  Superstitions,"  will  prove  that  we  are  not  unnecessarily  critical. 

**  Tho  weather  was  getting  cold  and  chill;  the  leaves  had  yielded  to  the  influence 
of  hard  frost,  and  were  swept  rudely  from  the  trees,  dyed  of  thousand  tints.'* 

Which  were  dyetH  the  leaves  or  the  trees  1 

But  the  stories  are  amusing,  and  the  biographical  sketches  very  well  done ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  it  will  prove  a  very  acceptable  present  to  those  it  was  intendedi 
to  interest. 


TO   PATRONS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thk  present  number  of  the  Ladies'  Magazine  closes  the  volume  for  1829.  The 
work  was  not  undertaken  with  a  very  sanguine  hope  of  success  on  the  part  of  the 
Editor.  The  many  periodicals  now  offered  to  the  public,  prevents  any  one  of  thei, 
candidates  for  favor  from  engrossing  a  monoply  of  patronage,  while  an  equal  division 
hardly  Airnishes  the  means  of  support  to  any.  The  fate  of  several  publications  simi- 
lar in  character  to  that  which  the  Editor  of  the  present  work  proposed,  was  not  such 
as  would  have  flattered  her  to  have  undertaken  the  task,  from  vanity,  or  ambition, 
or  the  spirit  of  rivalry.  She  was  actuated  by  purer  motives ;  and  if  success-has,  in 
some  measure,  crowned  her  efforts,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  more  to  the  energy  which 
peculiar  circumstances  have  called  forth,  than  to  her  ability  for  conducting  a  peri- 
odical.   The  mother,  and  not  the  author  has  been  successful. 

Much  credit  is  also  due  to  her  correspondents.  She  has  received  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  some  of  our  most  gifted  writers,  whose  aid  was  not  given  to  gain 
fame  or  proflt  for  themselves,  but  to  assist  her.  They  have  her  gratitudd ;  and  they 
may  likewise  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting,  that  their  kindness  has  not  been  in 
vain.  Many  young  writers  have  also  offered  their  poetic  efiiisions,  and  if  they  have 
not  always  been  received,  they  .  ive  never  been  rejected  without  a  conviction,  that 
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the  iDMrtioD  wmU  Bot  oaly  iojcre  tlw  credit  of  the  woric,  b«t  &!»  dwaypoit  tfacir 
own  ezpecUtHMM,  TImj  w«re  bophig  ibr  a  &YoraUe  aolice,  and  would  hare  Anmk 
from  tho  cenmres  whjefa  oar  critics  coald  not,  ia  joatica,  bare  forborne.  Perbaps  it 
may  bb  well  to  acknowledfe,  that  the  Editor  baa  asaiuMd,  in  aoaM  caaea,  wbere  tbe 
pfteeea  ofisred  were  worthy  of  the  labor,  tbe  reapoosibyity  of  correcting,  aHaria;, 
•bridgiaf ,  Ike.  She  baa  reaaon  to  think  that  thia  conrae  baa  been  w^  received  by 
aoaM  of  her  yooaf  correapondenUi  otban  aMy  not  bare  been  quite  so  aubmiaBiTe  to 
ber  judgement.  8be  reqneata  that  in  future,  tboae  wbo  woold  prefer  rather  to  bare 
their  pieeea  omitted  than  altered,  would  so  ezpreaa  their  wisbea. 

Hie  contributiona  of  ber  frienda,  and  thoee  writera  whoae  geniua  can  ao  eaaiij 
impart  a  charm  to  whatever  publication  they  are  pleaaed  to  lend  th«r  aignaturea, 
are  atill  requeated,  atiU  needed,  and — may  not  the  Editor  add — atiU  confidently  ex- 
pected. Some  who  in  the  beginning  patroniaed  the  work,  doubtleaa  gave  their 
namea  merely  as  an  encouragemeDt  in  the  undertaking,  without  intending  to  become 
permanent  subscribers.  Should  such  now  feel  disposed  to  withdraw,  we  cannot 
complain;  and  though  loath  to  say  "&rewell,"  to  a  single  rauler  of  ours,  yet  we  are 
not  so  selfish,  as  to  wish  to  retain  those  who,  after  a  twelvemonth's  trial,  find  ear 
publication  unprofitable  or  unneoeaaary.  To  such,  [few  we  trust,]  we  return  our 
thanks  for  the  support  they  have  given,  and  ezpreaa  our  hopea  that,  ahould  we  con- 
tinue in  our  literary  pathway,  we  may  meet  them  again  aa  firiends  and  patrona. 

Those  who  are  intending  to  go  alonf  with  us  through  the  desultory  journey  of 
another  year,  may  perhapa  wish  to  know  aomething  of  the  intended  course  to  be  par- 
sued.  This  it  is  impossible  in  the  limited  space  of  a  paragraph,  [all  that  our  pa^ 
permits]  to  describe.  The  January  number  will  contain  some  further  explanations  ; 
but  after  all,  much  must  be  left  to  contingencies,  to  circuuMiancea  which  are  not 
within  our  capacity  to  foresee,  or  skill  to  mould  to  our  plans  and  promises.  ]3at 
thus  much  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  all  which  we  can  do,  to  render  the  Ladiea' 
Magazine  worthy  of  the  character  and  taate  of  its  patrona,  and  deaervin^  of  the 
praiae  which  a  generous  public,  and  especially  the  conductors  of  the  public 
have  thought  proper  to  bestow,  shall  be  done. 
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